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Aht. T . — John Ilnplniis's Notions on PoUticqj Economy, liy tlie Anfltor 
(if “ Con versa* ioii<! on ( licmislry, rolilical Economy,” &.C. — 

Second E(litioi_|^l‘->nuY pp. ](i8.’ Londoy ; Longman. “8;5;5. 

^IIIS is a«little bouk#\fliich begins, ill, but ini^ro^es ^rratly 
towards the end ; and if* (as is .acoiistrui;tion capable of 
being put on an advcitisemcnt at the beginning) the impirSW^ 
ment is of two yeais growth, tlicre is no limit a.ssignable todlie 
^ervicei/jvhu li may in time be rendered *to the’piililic fro«!, the 
same quaiter. Ai/additional importance is given to the work,* 
from Its having been Qved on for observation by the ‘ Natioiui/^,’ 
the oigan (ff the jiaity^n Fi.mce to whom the Englffih lihemls 
owe the ‘ Three D.xjsS aiidf lheireonsequeilfces,{fti(f*\ith w'libm it 


l-'4)ct. l.s.tt 

voi,. XXII,- Weclii^ihlcr Rcvieio. 
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John KopkiJ^s Oii Political Economy, Jan. 


is consequently their interest to cultivate the closest under- 
standing. The writer there, after ascribing it to Mrs. Maicet, 
as is indeed distinctly though not prominently avowed in the 
title-page, assumes it as a specimen of what he chuses to 
. denominate the ' economic politique anglaise^* and thence arrives 
at a sweeping conclusion against all the workings of the human 
rinind on this side of the Channel, which can be brought under 
a nomenclature. It may be true enough that there is a 
groalKdeal of bad political economy got vp in England ; but it 
is also true, that there is a spirit of progress abroad there, of 
'ewltich the 4 )resent work in the difference between its beginning 
and its.concliision affords an instance, and which will end in 
wi^iking out some of the great political problems favourably to 
trie peopj^e, in a way which the suppoiters of the popular cause in 
Fiiance would do well to emulate and assist. It is easy to see 
.that the political economists in England or some of them, aie 
mining under all the foundations of oligarchical power in that 
counfry. There is no difficulty aooiit saying it to the enemy, 

, for there is flo secret to be kept ; the enemy knows as well as 
they, that the process is going on, and that he has no means of 
hindering it. The miners meanwhile, unlike their French allies, 
thing aboutM'epublitanism ; for the simplfi^wtison, that 
“wism is note ‘the key to the position they attack. 
I^iment can be made to remove abuses, they care 

t he form ; and are wher than to run their heads 
0edless opposition, by pursuing what after all 
but as -the means towards an end. It may 
ilfgjFrance, it would be the leading or most efficient 
^ the English reformers see a'‘ difference in their 
They would enjoy nothing; ma^e, than driving 
into a corner where he shdiild be obliged to 
avow that there must he either abuses or republicanism ; but 
they have not been brought to this yet, and they are will- 
ing to waft till they ai«. To transfer Mie qirevstion in England 
to rejfKibliftanism, would be allowing* tfte adversary to fall over 
the ropes, instead of hoijling uf? and threshing him. It is 
ptiyljut this was better understood in France ; as lending to 
produce greater unity Jjetween the active liberals of the tsvo 
com\tiiies. . 

• The First Story represeifts John Hopkins* as fretting himself 
by reason of the extravagance of the rich^d his^ own poverty, 
and prpcurtng a good-natured Fairy destroy all luxliries what- 
ever.^ • The ^C^ct Appears to be tcr*imp^<ess on the poor the 
^ Chin^e ma*xini, that ‘ The genhy^re the hope of {he poor people.* 
Now nothing cettaiply can be wide^ of the •truth than tliis 
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apophthegm. The proof of it, is in the double way in which 
the Yslaim fdr gratitude is applied. The labourer is told to 
consider his daily bread as what he is to be grateful for to the 
squire that employs him;^and the squire's child is lectured by 
the same race of moralists, on the gratitude it owes to Hob the 
ploughman, Ralph the miller, and Betty the dairy-maid, who 
are so good as to club their respective energies that the scion , 
of aristocracy may arrive at the enjoyment of bread-and-but|^r. 
The truth is, that one claim is just as unreal as the other f for^ 
two parties cannot^mutually make out a claim to gratitude for 
the same fact. As'might ‘be expected, John Hopkin^ is disap- ,* 
))ointed in his results; ,but this does not hinder the whole 
])arable from being built on a wrong foundation. The ques- 
tion was, not whether John Hopkins would be bene^ted by' 
a destruction of luxuTies, but whether he would be benefited 
by a state of things that should give him a somewhat greater , 
share ; and whether it may not be possible to throw wholesome ^ 
light on the causes that made'Tiis actual share so small. *It is 
on this latter point that Mrs. Marcet, with more ftlicity than . 
has attended on any rival name, appears to be on the verge of 
taking that * step into the right,’ which would present Political 
Economy tC; fl\e world under the figure of a decent matron, freed 
from the dirt and ignominy with which ‘cribbed and narrewed 
notions of utility have besmirched her comely brow. , 

In the Second Story, JohnTlopkins tries his hand again. He 
this time begs the Fairy, * with the stroke of her wand, to cause 
wages to be doubled.’ So John ha»in consequence double 
Nvages, and goes to the market in great glee, bearing in his right 
hand a basket of pliftns and in his left a bundle of atraw-pljit, 
am^ inly meditating 4he purchase of clothes for his ragged 
children with the proceeds. He is delighted to find that plums 
and plait have risen, in consequence of^the increased dennftind 
made by the numerous classes on the strength of their double 
wages. But he is? propoftipnally depress^ on discovering that 
• cloth also had risen by t^o* shillings a yard from th* same dause. 
Dick and Sally next come honie, witl^tiews that they have been 
discharged by their respective employers, through the inablflit^, 
of the masters to pay double wages to^ more than half their 
people. ’ -Finally Jojjn’s own employer sends him word, tlTUt he 
mu^ empk>y him three days a weektnstead of six, for a similar* 
reason. . E^jerjwthing gges wrong, and John enjoys no peace till 
the Fairy’s charm is aX^n end. 

Now all tins, it caiiboi be concealed, is* woiWeVully "beside 
tlie mark. It i% worth no men'll, than telling a» crowd of people . 
who should be vi^rking for waPSjes in a ship short of provisions, 
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that doubling tkeir wages could not make one week's provisions 
into S 1 K. But what men in such a case would naturally 
desire, would be fo know by what circumstances they weie 
brought and kept in this unhappy situation, and above all, how 
far this knowledge might lead to the furthei knowledge of the 
possible means of abatement. They would not say, ' It is 
^ manifest that all the wages in the world could not relieve us, 

tl^^refoie let us sit down and en)oy pur maityidom/ — but 

the^ Would say ‘ How came you, Cantaip 7’A/s and Pursei That, 
to Dimg us into this notable sciape foi your own base inteiests, 

* ^ awl are ppt you after thinking, that if there be any port under oui 

lee that you could lun into to save oui lives and do not, we may 
chance before our end to bring you to such a reckoning, as to 
*^ay the least may be exttemely disagieeable'^^ This is wliat 
pj^ople m such circumstances would be apt to say , and if the 
, captain and the pmser issued a ' Cheap Repository ' tiact with 
^ the parable of the Fairy, it is not likely that they would much 
advice their cause. John Hopkins, when he is clothed and in 
, Ills right trllnd, will demand to know who it was that brought 
him into such a plight and how, and will by no means be satis- 
fied by^the technical demonstiation, that a Fairy's doubling 
wages would not mend it. • lie will look foi anmndment, not 
fronb the doubling of wages by a Fairy in his^ old condition, 
^but fiom altering his status, as the slave-holdei cafi it, allo- 
gethei ; from putting him in the Status of a man in the neigh- 
bourhood of poits where good things grow, instead of a man a 
thousand iniUs off with^iolhmg to eat. 

Ihe Third Story is an allegory of three Giants, who turn out 
to#be Wii\j], VVatei, and Steam. It is ‘chiefly important as 
leading to the Fourth, entitled ' Population , pi the Old World," 
a title which it is impossible to help suspecting has been added 
apnts coup, the tiuth beeig that this story maiks the period imme- 
diately preceding the moment in which the autlioiess received a 
call tobttiei things. iPooi Dame llcyikins apfioais to be biouglil 
forvyard for ^nothing but to excuse* Kci self foi luving had so 
many childien., A disfiiict pldt is laid, foi hindering ' boy 
’ and Mletsy liloonifield ' tiom etfectijig * giand- 
childie/i,’ foi which it appeals that, at the respective ages of 
Iwo-and-twenty and* niwetecn, they have a conmderabU 

• ‘ hankeimg.’ The whole* business has certainly, up to this, 
a hopelfss look. Hut the hour of lighj is neyer ncaiei than 
in the lK>nr of darkness. Betsy’s g^>pd angel puts some- 
hod V** upon -tJUking* of America, and h«w ‘ they may many 
.young .III ihosej)arts.’ Rem a§u lehgnti, mijjht exclaim the 
ang<S», though too learned lor hi^ client. The seciet begins to 
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leak out, that Georges and Betsies in America *may follow their 
hearts imaginations, because there is nothing to hinder the 
obtaining food. In one vVt)rd, lovers in Ameftca have corn. The 


discovery at first excites an eagerness to go to such hap])y 
lands ; but this is balanced by the demonstration, that these 
lands (the distance included) have grievous inconveniences too. 
Nevertheless — hccret lethalis arundo, — the daylight has been 
made to shine through the Corn-law fallacy. Betsy will never* 
get it out of her head.*that prohibiting George from exchaugnl^ 
his work for corn, has something to do with the affair. Habet — 
she hath it — and ftrill keep ; and it is hard if her woman’s wit^- 
does not work out the full solution. * 


The ‘ Poor’s Rate’ Story is a sort of interruption, directed^to 


prove to the poor what they might have found out without, that 
the Poor’s Rate is, pi'^was, a ‘ treacherous friend.’ The'poor are 


prohibited from selling their labour by the rich, in order thaj;^ 
the poor may thereby be forced to give to the rich a greater 
quantity of labour for a givei’f sum. Georges and Betsies* may 
not sell their work and marry upon the ])roducc, but«George and 
Betsy must be kept in the single state, in order that the squire 
may have their work for less than he would without. The«squire’s 
slaves mu>strfiot only be his slaves, but they must be oxen and 
spay’d xoyes ^ in order to increase his profit by them. It iii true 
that a l»rge portion of the sufferers have not wit to find this out^ 
but their lact of wit does not^affect the verity of the fact. The 
temptation field out by the squires is, — ^ If you will submit to 
this, you shall enjoy in return the poors-rate!‘ And even 


this, in their short-sightedness, they have cut down and in 
gicat measure taken away ; not discerning how j^owerfn^ a 
•weapon tliey were jiylting into the hands of the intelligent 
auibng their oppcffieifts. Of all outcries, one of the least politic, 
is the outcry against adversaries who cliuse to ‘ begin at •the 
wrong end.’ What could they do better, if ’the direct tendency is 
to bring ‘ begiiinhig at thc^ right end ’ asihe consequence ? A 
^ pauper popuhition that #itt endure the pulling dojvii^he J^oor-* 
rates with one hand, and losing on^the Corn-laws with the 
other, will be a specimen of gullibility*on a large scale, not 
credited till* seen. 


• It is lamentable— but what can be»don*e without grace, -rthat 
the authoress shoi^ld have got as fai’ as the end of this Story, • 
witfiout seeing throyp’h that most mendacious of ancient 
apologues, ^he ' Fabl» of the Belly and the Members.’ The 
whole question turni upon whether tlie* ricluh^ve any* real 
resemblance to that intestine •r not. Do they really concoct* 
digesti and disUibute the tuitlc and venison they eat, l!o the 
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poor man’s or toVheir owA? The plea is the same 

as if the poor should pretend to be the digesters to the 
rich. In all the codumunicatious — a^^^ least the nonest ones — 
between the rich and poor, there is a quid pro quo on each side 
with perfect exactness. The poor man gives his labour to rear 
the rich man’s pine-apple, and the pine-apple is the exact 
compensation to the rich, for the daily potato he may have 
'given to the poor. To claim to be the poor man’s ‘ belly ’ besides, 
-f«»frapd. ' 

The Story on ‘ Machinery ; or Ch'eap Goods and Dear 
Goods,’ is an effective illustration of the effects of machinery 
'upon the litbouring* classes. But it is only on arriving at ' Foreign 
Trade; or tb^ Wedding Gown,’ that the authoress is found as 
in the camp of Dan. The enormity of Patty’s receiving a 
French ^^own as a wedding present, is pitioduced and fairly 
grappled with. — 

** Why, have not you just heard that your sister Nancy is likely to 
be turned off at NoUingliain, bceaiisi; they will wear so many Frt‘nch 
ribands ? ” 

' Ay, hut,” said Tom archly, who could not help thinking of his 
own prospect, ** have not you said that 1 am likely to be taken on at 
Leeds, because foreigners wear our English cloths. So you sec, 
father, it is as broad it is long.” — p. 13(). 

It is not only as broad, but broader. For if PattyV delight 
iu her French gown is obtained ak.the price of an English one, 
— inasmuch as the gown must be bought in France with 
some English goods or other, there is a • gain of all 
Putty’s delight. And if it is obtained for /cas, then the dif- 
Icr^nce of piice will be laid out by Pii^ty upon something 
and somebody, which exactly makes uj) the difference to 
English trade in the whole, and PattV jviK have the value 
of (he difl’erence besi(^s. The whole notion of preventing 
Patty from having her French gown is an invention to cheat 
Patty, without a fragment of gain to^ Pattj’s country in the 
uggretralCc to balance i^atty’s loss. On^ of the Tory^ publications 
lately, quietly put forward the cb^jating of ‘ nursery-maids* as 
{y»»4j.of a manly policy ;-^it is portion of what they wait for 
fcJir Robert Peel for. It positively assei ted and declared, that 
after^the balance of free^ trade was struck, there jq^peared 
• iiotliing established but a ,gain to a — ^ nurscry-raaid.’ Will the 
Tories explain why a ‘ nursery-maid ’ is to be robbed for love ; 
^or why«and how, if it is established ^"nd all6weJ that there 
is an'-eqiiililirtt^m oi all other gains an^ losses besides, the 
country is tS gain through the roJ>bery of its * nursery-maids?'' 
the Tory lovo for the * lon^^r orders/ 
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It is however only in the fast Story, on'^ Thfe*Corn Trade ; or, 
the Price of.Bread,' that the ready writer gets a full prospect 
of her mission. The • question is faiUy met, with no 
infantine attempts to coax the greedy squire or loutish farmer 
by the notion that the reduction in the price of his labourer's 
daily bread is what is to make up to him for the destruction 
of his monopoly. It is quite another sort of people, that go 

• about in this manner to put salt upon the tails of the landed* 
interest. But a peint that would on another occado©^ 
be found susceptible 6f being improved, is the certainty that 
the landlords in {jeneral fwith the exception of such as are 
destined to celibacy, or have the power of supporting their* 
offspring at all hazards out of the public purse),* and all their 
train of tenants and of labourers, are ultimately reached through 
the impossibility of Ending profitable employment -for their 
children. A most pleasant and lamentable history might be 
indited, of the w'oes of a country squire, who in return for having' 
his estate nominally raised from two thousand a-year to three, 
had his seven long sons and eight bony daughters returned upon 
his hands, to keep as so many miserable annuitants out of the * 
proceeds. 

The time not far oft* when the public,will discover, that 
the true criterion of the general happiness, the real measure of 
a home statesman’s talent, is in the degree in which he provides 
for the hone^it gratification of the master passion, the tyrant* 
instinct, which alone sustains the tragedy of life, and prevents 
its comedy from being contemptible. To put the proposition 
in mathematical terms , — the fluxion of the population is the 
measure of the publiq happiness. What a hateful wwld would 
.this have been, if in addition to all the other ills of*life it had 
been really true, tflaUman was sent here only to wink and nod at 
lovely woman through the grate of the ^preventive check. JFor 
decent prudence, model ate foresight, there must under all pos- 
sible states of society be an incessant call.^ But the blunder that 
plays into the hands of {fplire-made law, and cuts a^ the 

* poetry and all the charities of. life to s^atify the public enemy 

with wealth which after all turns only* to dust abd ashes iu l\is 
grasp, — can* last no longer than till warm hearts and benevolent* 
imaginations apply themselves to grush the public feud by 
showing to all classts the folly of tbe^whole. , 

Ifow beautiful lipon the mountains” would be the feet of a 
woman tha^biftught li|pse good tidings of peace. Aud what a 
contrast to the tormeljting misery, of seeing an educated female 
grappling with things that hardly talk abou?, hint to om 
another in nodtf^and wbisperj^, conceal from 'little boys * and 
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involve in mystiiJ symbols like a design upon the national debt; 
and all this when a quaiter of an hour’s good counsel might 
have started her a^ran angel of light; to beautify this nether 
world, with all that womanly grace can add to manly knowledge. 
What needed there to have been from whicli either maid or 
matron should turn away, — whether her harp had rung the 
ancient chords to ' Cupid lord of gods and men/ or the French- 
man’s lighter lay * C^est V Amour ^ V Amour, P Amour, qui fait 
monde d la ronde.* John Hopkins by heaven’s grace has 
been preserved from any absolute tumble into the quagmire in 
his last excursion. Will he not come forth i*gain, a kindly and 
a loving man, and make the amende to any of his youthful 
kindred he may have terrified into unhappiness ? 
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contest between prerogative and popular rights, is a story 
that never tires. Narratives of our Civil Wars during the 
seventeenth centuty, derive an unfailing interest from the 
importance of the principles at stake, and the numberless 
sympathies which they awaken. Even when political and 
military details are to a great extent avoided as in the present 
volumes, ‘Memoirs of the Court of King CharKs the First’ 
bring at once upon the mind such a combination of cir- 
cumstances and characters, with so many rcrullections and 
asy>ciations, that an author would indeed be dull and unskilful, 
under whose hands tlie reader w'axed weary. 

flow overcast and confused the earlier -^oiiueptions of iinrtiy 
nioflern philosophers woi'v as to civil and religious lilierty, must 
be apparent to every well-informed reader. Not to g(» further 
back than the mra |V’C*ceding the UeYoluiign of 1()88, bisliop 
Burnot aifd {lis fiiends, although actiated by the best inten- 
tions, yet evinced in theif confereitces with Lord Uussell before 
JrflTTxecntion, Ine truth 'bf this remark. Greek and Homan 
liistory had spoken in vain. Aristotle, Demosthenes^ and Lucan 
at a later period, hud sliedrthe lights of their genius ivpon the 
•ima^^’inations, more than § the heads or hearts of mankind. 
Longinus had shown the connexion betwei^n freedom andMhe 
,sublime,.{flloycdhideed by the slavish mjlxims aftd Apirit of his 
times J* but ^jr^hesef like the lore or lumlier of the middle ages, 
wtrelhe lessons of schools attended by compaiatively few, and 
identified among ihpse few, witluthe rod of pedagogue, or 
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tlie dulness of the cloister. It required an apped to the common 
sen^e of ordinary people, before the veil could be torn down 
from the conjurations of* political mystagoj^ues, so that men 
might learn in masses the rights of which kings and priests and 
nobles had deprived them. The judicious Hooper entertained, 
and in the latter books of his Ecclesiastical Polity developed, a 
predilection for liberal principles of government, which was 
afterwards amplified by Locke, and applied to the constitution * 
in church as well as iti state. Yet these were only flashes*ih 
the dark, sparkles in tfie mine, glow-worms in the libraries of 
the contemplative ®and th^ curious. Stern oppression it was, 
that roused the country at last. In the solitude of a prison,* 
even the father of Sir Ilarbottle Grimstone had learned \Jie 
grand axiom ‘ that allegiance and protection were mutual obliga- 
tions; and that therefore the one went for the othtr. He 
thought the law was the measure of both, and that when a 
legal protection was denied to one that paid a legal allegiance,’ 
the subject had a right to defend himselC [Burnet. Hist, of 
Oivn Tnuc^, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 495-G.] Such was the Magna Charta 
of nature felt in force by a favoured few, long before it came to * 
be generally known or understood. It involved the gghts of 
poivons, property, and conscience; all of whjch, British princes 
had held, and \vere resolved to hold, in avowed contempt ;^until 
at length dawned a day of account, ushered in with the horrors 
ol’ civil war, and leading to tlve catastrophe at Whitehall, * 
The TudoVs had extended their authority fixr beyond that of 
their jiredecessors, who were circumscribed and overawed by the 
arrogance and feudal influence of their nobles. They lianded 
down an example {or the Stuarts, which the latter secured 
.nothing loth to follow.^ Subjects then enjoyed a mere^mockery of 
liberty, under the*realities of despotic sway, Hallain has justly 
observed, that transgressions as well of natural as of positive 
law, rendered courts in England little better as to cases of 
tieason, than ‘ the.cavemis of murderers^ With an inquisitor 
for a judge, ^with the c«>wn for prosecutor, entreiKdied^iu as 
* many privileges as Elizabeth wore ru^es, and with a phantasm 
of freedom in some passive pusillanimbus juiy, every culprit, .w'as 
a doomed victim, tortured with the forms of a trial, like a mouse* 
•under the claws of its tormentor. »Th^ writ of habeas corpus 
although nominally^alwhys matter qf right, at least after the. 
atfair at Runnymeoe, proved a barrier weaker than a cobweb, 
against illegal tommif^ents and arbitrary detentions^ Procla- 
mations unwarranted Vy fhe constitution, restrictions on printing 
and the diflPusion of free inquiiy, delays in the adnffnistration ©f 
ordinary ju^tic^.and equity %o called, but extending ai/opeii 
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and an itching paim, disgraced the* bench, demoralized the bai, 
and disheartened suitors. Sometimes on very slight pretences, 
a provost martial w^s set like King Stork over a distiict, where 
he loyally kept the peace by feeding the gallows, to weed out 
troublesome spirits, or suppiess a reputed lebellion. Monopolies 
were suffered to impair, it they could not extinguish, commerce ; 
while forced loans, in relieving wealthy but unwilling citizens 
*from their golden plethora, superadded the prospect of an 
imprisonment in the Fleet, with a continuance of the punish- 
ment apportioned to the degiee of the cofitumacy. Parliaments 
held the humblest language, until puntaui^m and oppiession 
•had braced the nerves of patriots m their addresses to the throne 
or its ministers. True it is, that before the close of the sixteenth 
century, occasional protests had been made on behalf of liberty 
of speeeb, the assertion of personal ppvilegcb, and against 
monopolies. True also it is, that the greatest statesmen, such as 
•Rnollys, Hatton, and Robeit Cecil, not only sat among the 
coinipons but supported a leading p^it in then discussions; 
and thatsix^y-two membeis were added by the Queen at diffeient 
tunes to the representation, to countei balance opposition and 
provide room oi employment foi hei dependants. Yet on the 
whole, a crouchino^if not a clinging mien, and a fawning lone, 
were the characteiistics of parhamentaiy manneisand language 
on the one hand ; while on the other, the pretensions of tbs ciown 
spiead luvuiiantly on all side&, oftfn encouraged and nouiishtd, 
01 at least always unchecked, by the pride of the uiisiocracy, 
the artifices of an interested hieiarchy, and the adulation of a 
prostrate because an uneducated people. 

Bishops, flatterers, and his ‘'poor commons” inflated the empty 
self-importafiice of James I, until he doubtless believed in ins 
heait, that as the Loid’s anointed, he ppssbssed in his o\\ii 
proper pci sou, and was ^obliged to transmit to his descendants, 
an authority absolute and above all law, law being a thing ' to 
which,’ in his own phi aseology , ' although a good king will f ramt all 
his actiom^ yet he is not bound thereu&tf^, but of his own free-wiil, 
and foi example-giving to his subjegts.' [Woi ks of James I, p. 207.] 
In the lowei house, upon one irapoitant occasion, a ineinbei 
stood up and said, 'The prince’s command is like a ihundei- 
bolt, his command up«n oui allegiance is like the roaruig of a 
Jion ,*to his command theie is no contradiction ; but how or m 
what manner we should now proceed to perfbim obedience, that 
will be the question.’ In plain woids,j^t learnai pedant was 
seated*. on th^« throng of thiee fair kingdoms, and coiruption 
atfiod at hi8 fight band. He loveji to be styled the Solomon of 
hi» dayi and m one sense be answered to the dfiionpUoni for he 
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not only ^ chastised his peojile with whips/ Ifut was preparing 
for them a hopeful successor^ who ‘ would visit them with 
fecorpions/ This royal sG«)urge, his second was born at the 
castle of Dumfermline in Scotland on the 9th of November, 
1600. A curvature in his knee, and an impediment in his 
speech, though noticed by most among his contemporaries, 
weie of slight importance when compared with those painful 
symptoms of obliquity in morals and disposition, which marked • 
his opening years. His wilfulness and obstinacy must'h^ve 
indeed been invincible,* to have' called forth such broad state- 
ments respecting ^hem a^s are given by Perinchef and other 
courtly encomiasts. The old Scottish lady presiding over his* 
nursery, used to affirm, that he was ‘of a very evil and un- 
thankful natuie, even in his infancy/ and though these faults 
of temper were held check during his subsequent career, by 
the expansion of fair talents and a cultivated taste, it is affecting 
to observe, that perfidy from the very first seems to have grown • 
with his growth, and strenglhjened with his strength. Whqjtever 
may be thought of man’s natural propensity to wrone^ the young 
pnuct came as near as possible to one of those who ' as soon * 
as they are born, go astray and speak lies.’ His servants, tutor, 
companions, ^nd parents, all became dupjes by turns, in a 
thousand little* ways, of a vice lawfully begotten from the king* 
CKift ofjiis father, and the detestable hypocrisy of his houseliold. 
Truth could not have lived a moment in an atmosphere haunted* 
by wretches like Uuckingham and Holland. Treachery and 
falsehood formed the essence and staple of their manners. 
TJicse vices, instead of breaking forth only here and there, 
existed to saturation,through whatever they thought, and said, 
.and did. Intrigue among the courtiers of this tinfe was wfiat 
honesty is among* oirfinary men, — the bond which holds every 
thing together. Mammon, ambition, ^and profligacy rei^jned 
tiiumphant. To have unveiled the vile and various processes of 
their operations, vvould fhave startled Asmodeus himself, and 
rivalled those chambers <|f Imagery, in which the idolatries of an 
* apostate people were revealed the survey of the fuophet. * 

On the demise of James in 1625, 4iis good-Tiatured subjects 
looked out for a change of measures ; and, as might have been* 
icxpected^ they experienced sore anc^ thoioiigh disappointment. 
No change was made except for tl^e worse. The banefsome^ 
favdbrite ‘ Steenie’*took a new lease of his power; the lord- 
keepei; WiHiaifls, a wicked man than he, was jJisgraced 
through his influence^ he made a splendid app^ar^nce a^ Paris 
in a white velvet suit studde^ with diamonds arlU valued ^t 
80,000/, as aml^ssador from Jiis masteri to oonduot a fcfeigil 
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queen to England ; the crown-jewels, it was imagined by some, 
had been lent him to augment the blaze of his magnificence among 
strangers ; and his unpardonable insolence towards Anne ot 
Austria, received neither punishment nor rebuke on his return. 
Then came the first parliament of Charles, opened by himself 
in person, on the eighteenth of June, when as an assertion of 
his right divine, he wore the emblem of sovereignty on his head, 
"contrary to the custom of English kings previous to their 
coronation. His speech was brief, peAmptory, and maned 
with a considerable blunder. Identifying the present assembly 
with its predecessor, he ventured to remind his hewers, that 
"he was engaged in a war undertaken by their advice ; upon 
which incorrect statement he proceeded to demand the necessary 
supplies. Public opinion had shot up a little of late. Some 
members presumed to touch upon a prev.ous redress of griev- 
ances ; others desired an account of the last subsidies granted 

* for the recovery of the Palatinate, and squandered by the court 

according to custom ; several more alluded to the conduct of 
the crown ia dispensing with the laws against popery ; and many 
pressed for the repeal of a duty on wines, imposed by the 
deceased monarch without the consent of parliament. A vote 
nevertheless passed for two subsidies, as * the first b’uits of their 
love ^to their prince.^ That prince deceived theih with a com- 
pliant answer to their petition against the Catholr^s, and 
insulted them for interfering with %vliat he called his prerogative 
in sundry important matters far above their comprehension. 
An ungracious carriage aggravated the commencing irritation. 
He invaded their acknowledged jurisdiction, in tlie case of 
Richard Montague’s book on 'Appealing to Ciesar he lent ships 
to Louis Xfll of France to blockade I^.ochelle and ruin the 
cause of piotestantism in that devoted city ; "^ud on the Hohse 
of becoming justly incensed, he abruptly dissolved 

it, and inflicted a forced loan upon the kingdom. Though 
neither he, nor Jiis pe^^jile, nor their ^r(fpresejitatives understood 
the c^^tirt> bearings and nature of tlfcj question at issue, and 
though mostlamenlable ignorance prevailed as to liberty of con- 
science, — yet Charles was now, what he continued to be, a mani- 
*ftist aggressor in tlie quarrel ; and while as to many prominent 
poinl;^, light was brealflngin upon the middling classes; he had 

• unhappily embraced the Ciliurch for a guide, who blinded his 
eyes with her incense and solemnly led him to destruction. 

Among^ the grievances complained of ^about thi^' period was 
' purveyance.* Tir theeight of impressing charts or carriages, and 
exacting victuals professedly for •royal use, at prices far below 
ihe r?al value, and in^quantity beyond what was »itecessary, under 
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pain of imprisonment in case of resistance, by Commissioners 
of the Board of Green Cloth. Bacon describes the purveyors 
some years before, as living at free quarters*upon the country, 
cutting down limber without consent of the owners, and 
commanding labour with little or no recompense. Restrained 
as was this regal right of spoil by no less than six-and-thirty 
statutes, the evil had augmented rather than diminished. The 
sovereign was in fact a Rob Roy on a large scale, the * 
Richard Turpin of tli^ nation; and his representatives were 
licensed liighwaymen and freebooters, levying an abominable 
black-mail from their fellow subjects. Twenty years before the 
accession of Charles, the Commons had passed a Bill for the* 
regulation and ultimate suppression of the nuisance. Xlie 
House of Lords however, then, as now*, the roosting-place of 
abuses, indignantly tejected it, shocked, of course, at the 
disloyal attempt to abolish so conservative an oppressiorv 
Incidents of military tenure, such as guardianship in chivalry, ' 
most galling and ruinous to those whom they concerned^ had 
also been extinguished by the same House of Coi»mons ; but ^ 
they too were rescued from annihilation with similar care by * 
the paternal patronage of the peers. Wardship therefore, with 
all its lucrati^ and offensive tyranny, remamed flourishing in 
full force and virtue. The usurped jurisdiction and inqui6ij;oriaI 
courts <yf Star-Chamber and High Commission were not as yet 
attacked. Their machinery •of tremendous influence in the* 
way of secret trial, discretionary punishment, and modes 
of procedure unknown to law, whereby any man under specious 
pretences might be deprived of his liberty and property, 
or be coerced in his •conscience, escaped the animadversion^of 
•Rritish patriots ii\ Parliament until a later season;* so that at 
this crisis, the peTson, goods, or opinions, of no single individual 
could in reality be free or secure. lt«is scarcely possibly to 
conceive the ten thousand instances in whrch all these vexations 
acted like sackcloth on* tlie public miig;l. Every sore place 
^ must have been moreover* inflamed beyond endurance Jiy the 
odious system of caste, which had gs yet received no con- 
siderable blow. If an aggrieved dnd exasperated commu- 
nity turned "their eyes to their constitutional protectors in the* 
bovver House, listen to the language of the lord-keeper 
f'oventry, when h^ opened the setf;sion, and addressed the. 
House as follows.—' If wc consider aright, and think of that 
incomparable (fistanceletwcen the supreme height and majesty 
of a mighty monarch,* and the submissive tfiwe ^nd lowliuoss of 
loyal subjects, we cannot but* receive exceeding comfort aivl 
contentment inUie frame and ^constitution of tins highest cfbnit,’ 




wherein not only the prelates, nobles, and grandees, but the 
commons of all degrees, have their part ; and wherein that high 
majesty doth descend to admit, or rather to invite the humblest 
of his subjects to conference and counsel with him.^ [Par/. 
Uht. 39.] The domestic unhappiness of the monarch might 
and ought to have softened his bosom towards the millions 
• afflicted with the misery of his arbitrary and unconstitutional 
government. But such is the perverseness of human nature, 
that as one murder makes a villain but thousands a hero, 
so whatever operates for good or evil to an enormous extent, 
€ appears to command either applause or sympathy, as if essen- 
tially comprising within itself one of the elements of the sublime. 
General compassion, therefore, however strange it may seem, 
takes the side of the gi'eat oppressor rather than of the multi- 
tude oppressed. Few are tlie memorials^ and small the com- 
. miseration they excite, for those who groaned in secret under 
a system of administration, which must so often have struck at 
hearts as honest, if not so coiira'geous, as the mighty ones of 
the field or the senate. On the other hand, every disagree- 
ment between the Stuart and his foreign wife, bis trouble 
from heir attendants and capuchins, the intrigues of Blainville 
and Bassompierrd, the aistress and mortification of the 
royal family, are all minutely detailed, as though their nerves 
cand flesh and blood had been woven of another texture than 
our own. At the coronation, an order was issued directing 
all persons possessed of landed property to the amount of 40/. 
per annum, to receive the dignity of knighthood, or compound 
for the omission by a fine fixed at discretion. The second 


peKliamcnt rof Charles was as loftily trdated, and about as 
absurdly dissolved, as the first; nor did the third experience 
different treatment, or manifest more spirit and dignity. The 
serf ility of theii Speakers, who like more modern ones, ' extolled 
the king, pi aised nionai chy, parliaments^ bishops, commons, laws, 
and judges,' only seited to exasperatjs the successive Houses. 
Som^)f the mo.U popular leaders were compelled against their 
will to serve as .sheriffs, ^fliat th^y might be disqumified from 
•taking their seats. Reiterated consideration and discussion of 
grievances, the charge^ against the duke of Buckingham, the 
dommation and interpositiCfn of the lords, disputes between the 
•crown and the low6r hous^, a constant pressing from the court 
party for pecuniary supplies, the oppressive treqtment of Wil- 
liams bwbop ^of Lincoln, as well as the Earls of Tlristol and 
Aiunffel, tlie gfossIyMllegal incarceration 'tif Sir Dudley Digges 
abd ^!ir John Eliot, and the le’^y of tonnage and poundage, 
went far towards .rousing the slumbering^' lion. 'Men of 
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integrity and reflection grew more and more convinced that they 
must take under their own management, and into their own 
hands, the necessary business of reform. Stich a labour they 
well knew must be operose, as the prospect of its achievement 
was perilous. ' Yet, putting their lives and fortunes in jeopardy, 
the majority never looked back. The Church in the meanwhile 
crossed herself for grace, stroking her lawn sleeves with gratu- 
latory impressions of tjieir purity. She meddled with Sabba- 
tarian prejudices, some ef the most dangerous playthings in the 
world. She uncovered her head and returned God thanks, 
when a preacher, aft author, or a printer, lost his ejrs. She 
fleeced and flayed the flock she was sworn to feed, but upon 
which, by a felicitous mistranslation or misapprehension of her 
bridegroom’s injunction, she devoutly and luxiiriousjy fed. 
Never to so great a degree had the general hatred enveloped 
the ^ altar and the crown.’ Every thing went forward from* 
bad to worse. The evasive conduct of Charles on the Petition 
of Rights, scattered to the winds whatever might have remained 
to him of attachment^ respect, or affection. He stood exposed, 
yet shameless, before his people, a detected hypocrite, an 
unmasked tyrant, willing to delude others if he could have 
done so, but Ijimself irretrievably deluded.* The Commons 
made a solemn vow to resist ecclesiastical oppressions <ind 
encroachments ; ministers of state, and bishops on their own , 
bench, M'ere attacked with a vehemence and an ability before 
unknown. As the authoress forcibly observes, — 

^ English law had been trampled upon, English liberty cried 
, aloud for champions ai\^l asserters, and not in vain ; deep thoughts 
apd high resolves were maturing in manly bosoms j •great aiW 
inipcwtant principleji*wer^ to be laid down ; noble sentiments to be 
uttered and inspired 3 and they seized at once upon the language of 
truth and nature, as their inalienable right.’ — ft^ol. i. p. 193 . • 

Among those who did *sq, few had shorie with greater lustre 
than Sir John Eliot, the^olily son of a Cornish gentleman of 
family and fortune. Having sitten in pailiament successively for 
the boroughs of Newport and St. GermaiVs, he was finally elected 
one of the representatives of his native county. A sally of 
passion in his youth promised ill for kis future career, yet ibis 
fault, .which seems Ijb have been forgotten by all but himself, 
made his subsequent command of temper the more remarkable. 
He was a pifre and magnanimous patriot; one of tluJse who 
suffered a protracted conflnement in the cau^ of liB^ty and 'his 
country. The bitterness of tlws captivity, in excluding ^lirm 
from whatever is'dear uj)on earth, soothed Jus mind into such 

Uftarpara Jaikrlshn^ Public 
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calmness and security as rendered it a reflection of Heaven 
befor^ he arrived there. Season after season stole away, amidst 
some occasional mitigations, which allowed him to indulge in 
literary pursuits and philosophical disquisitions. But towards 
the clqse of 1631, these alleviations were witlidrawn, and his 
lodgings removed to ‘ where candle-light might be suffered, but 
scarcely fire.’ He thus proceeds, at Christmas, in a letter to 
Hampden ; — 

* I hope you will think that this exchange of places makes not a 
change of mind. The same Protector is still with me, and the same 
^ confidence^ and these things can have an end by Him that gives 
them l^ing. None but my servants, hardly iny sons, may have 
admittance to me. My friends, I must desire for their own sakes, to 
forbear coming to the Tower : you among them are the chief, and 
have thb first place in this intelligence/ — vol i. p. 270 . 

* Soon afterwards, an illness, of which cold was tlie original 
cause, undermined his health, and dug his grave. Ilis Majesty 
rejected one of his petitions for a little fresh air, because ‘ it was 
not humble enough.’ A second application proved equally 
vain, from the informality of its not being presented through the 
lieutenant; and when prompted to make a thiid attempt, tlie 
prisoner declined. His spirits, he said, were grown feeble and 
lainA; and indeed death soon afterwards arrived as a welcome 
. release. His son and heir besought the king that ne w'ould 
permit tlie ashes of liis father to be interred jn Coinwall ; 
whereto was answered, at the foot of his petition, in the royal 
handwriting, — ‘ Let Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in tlie 
church of that parish where he died — and so he was buried in 
the Tower^ 

^ The Duke of Buckingham had left his nihste.' without a favourito, 
and without a prime minister, and he gave him no full successor in 
cither capacity. The htlughly temper of Charles had caused him to 
repel with disdain tlie suggestion that lie w^as ruled even by the duke, 
and henceforth he seems to have concejlcu to none but his queen that 
ascendancy which is founded upon ‘affection. Noither did his 
propensities lead him to cVivolve on*any substitute the toils and cares 
of state^ Flabitually puncfual and industrious, he willingly gave hi, 
'time to*the ordinary routine of public business; fond "of power, nn<l 
jealous to excess of whiit hq considered as popular encroachment, he 
was* prompted by cogent motives, to exercise a constant vigilance 
over every question or incident bearing a political aspect : and with 
respect to the odium or eventual danger >wiiicli hc^ mjglit incur by 
taking upon himself the prime rcsponsibilil^*of the highly unconstitu- 
tional syste®! (ff nilif which he rontemplatrtl, he too much disdained 
, ^he j)cople, he too literally believed that the Kind’s name is a tower 
of strength, to shrinje from it a mosuent. The official persons, there- 
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fore, who at this time composAi his council, can*l*e regarded in no 
other light than that of subordinate instruments/ — vol. i. pp. 274 - 5 . 

This may be true as to Portland, Coventry, and Manchester; 
but will by no means apply to Hamilton, Laud, and Strafford. 
The first was a wily politician, said to have been in the queen’s 
secret, relative to her adultery with Jermyn ; and wl^ com- 
mitting himself to the labyrinth of intrigue, became entangled 
with those whom he served, in one set of perplexities after 
another, unfil his advjMicement terminated in a dukedom, aftd 
his life on a scaffold.* The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
altogether a moie •remarkable person. He was born to be a 
clergyman and a courtier.* Supple as a willow whe« pliancy • 
was essential to his success, the qualities of his intellect Jind 
disposition grew harder as he waxed rich, potent, and old. 
Engrafting zeal for hi^ order upon a selfishness which 4ie thus 
contrived to disguise and perhaps forget, he grew into ati 
incarnation of the principles of priestcraft. — a polymorphous* ' 
monster, with ' horns like a lamb, but speaking as a dragon.' 
He was certainly not a Protestant, in the sense at i^ast of his 
immoital contemporary Chillingworth ; and to have embraced 
popery wbuld have cost him his preferment. He therefore 
aimed at a pogedom of his own creation, over the establishment 
to which he •belonged ; wherein he hoped that his archi- 
episcopjil pretensions might remain suspended midway between 
truth and superstition, like Uie fabled coffin of Mohammed • 
between its ‘loadstones at Medina. Approaches to absolute 
authoiity, and much more its actual possession, will always 
harden the heart. Laud lived to be as cruel as a familiar of the 
Holy Office in Spaiiij^before the fangs of persecution struck into 
his own soul. He wanted Felton to have been strefehed up9n 
the^ack. He glocutbd pver the agonies of the Puritans when they 
were writhing under the shears of th^e executioner. Rome 
proffered him her |)urple ; but the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
for once refused the Cai'dinalate. Yet he willingly accepted 
from Oxonian sycbphanc)i flie fulsome titles of Holiness, IJigh- 
• Priest, and Archangel. Prelacy was the Alpha aild Ome'ga of 
his creed ; hfs darling, his idol, his all in all. He would have 
extended its*domi nation from pole to pole had it been possible; 
\v i thou t a scruple at using the temppral •sword, or allowing a 
harem of wives to ihe laity, if the^ clergy would but fiave 
consented to lie alofle.* Feaied by many, and loved by none, 
he could coftdejfcend tfjjpick a quarrel on the score of a few ill- 
timed jests with poor Archy, the King’s fopl; wJk) was finally 
condemned, by a solemn order jn council, to be (lisiTilssed from 
his place, and iiave his coat jjulled over his head, at the^solc* 
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and reiterated iiia\.i; 2 ;ation of his picfus and most reverend prose- 
cutor. His friendship for StraRbrd was fervent exactly as long 
as tkat nobleman promised to prove subservient to his ecclesi- 
astical views, and no longer. The impression he gave to the 
Universities, and Oxford in paiticular,— the influence he exer- 
cised olifer his master’s bigoted and obstinate mind, — the union 
he so patronized between church and state, — the spirit of 
’ despotism, with which he contrived to inoculate the foimtr,— 
Birr\ived his violent end, and have left vestiges which can 
scarcely be mistaken, for the examinatic/n of the present day. 

Strafford was the second great man for Charles, after he had 
' enteied Into his league with Laud,' having fiist most basely 
apostatized from the patiiotic paity. As Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
he had been a popular leader in company with Coke, Phillips, 
Alford, f'leetvVood, and others. He was onp of the seven involun- 
tary sheriffs, to whom allusion has alieady been made, so fcniful 
was the court, at that time, of his extiaoidinaiy talents and 
demeanour. Indecision was however no feature of his character; 
and whatever might have been the price paid for his enlisting 
in the opposite ranks, he threw body, soul, and spirit into the 
bargain. His genius seemed always in armoui ; so polished 
was its aspect, so unbending its strength, and so heavy was the 
hand with which he held the helm of affairs. The northciii 
counties of England, Ireland from Cape Clear to tlie CtVi&eway, 
'the Scotch in Ulster, all felt his w\ay and gioancd. The baton 
of government in his grasp was * (he most giievous eiahtrce 
cudgel’ ever wielded since the dajs of Ciant Despair. Loid 
Mountnorns and Chancellor Loftus could have given an 
account, on coming just alive out of his ,i)Ovvei, as melancholy 
a^that of'Chnstian and Hopeful in the Pilgrinrs Piogress. 
The Greatheart that slew him cit last, wa*^ the loused indigna- 
tion of a whole people, ^made fully awaie, that he and the Aich- 
bisliop were the two chief delinquents, undei the shadow of an 
unconstitutional sovereign. There was<.8omething like a doomed 
destiijy, if the mark of the axe hhdbecn'oh his forehead, in 
his coming up to face ^le Long Pailiament. His couiage for 
once had seemed to have tjuailed ; and he implored the luthless 
‘and deceitful Charles, that he might be allowed to remain 
absent. But no ; — he? had ruled a similar assembly m Ireland 
witff so high and skilful a^nianagement, that none could so well 
know how to abide the gatlieiing storm. It burst with a ‘^clap 
of thundar. The King had assured him, iiiYder hia owm signatuie, 
that*not a hah^of h\s head should be nflrt. l^ym moved his 
impeachmeift ; the blow was stryck ; and then it w^as seen that 
a favourite has rio friends. The Jlouse of Loreje consigned him 
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on his knees to the usher of the black rod. On his way to the 
coach, no man doffed his cap to one who, ten minutes before, was 
the greatest subject in England. The question of the responsibility 
of ministers was deckled by his condemnatioiu Charles, as 
usual, forfeited his woid ; and Pul not your (rust in j^rinces 
was the final murmur of the mighty, but disappointed Strafford. 
Supporting himself in-a manner worthy a better cause, he paid, 
the penalty of his crimes. 

Before this master ^oke of Puritan policy was achieved, there 
had occurred the dreary interval of eleven years ; during which 
the Crown had paftly subsisted by public robbery, pursuing its, 
oppressive and audacious course, unable to justify its adminis- 
tration, and yet afraid beyond all sublunary things of conjuring 
up the sceptre of a pailiainent. Charles's revenue throughout 
the whole of this periqtl, can hardly with accuracy be ascertained. 

In 1G33 it was 800.000/. By a parliamentary report, diawn, 
up after the Restoration, it would appear that from 1637 to 1641, , 
it averaged about 900,000/. per annum ; of which from 200?000/. 
to 300,000/. is admitted, even amidst the extasies ol^that mruof. 
servility, to have been derived from illicit sources. Compulsory 
compositions for knighthood produced 100,000/., according 
to Mrs. Maoauley ; and the revival of the iniquitous forest- 
laws must have brought in considerable sums to the •trea- 
sury. Monopolies were also multiplied ; and no Jew evei; 
cheated more royally and baSely than did the needy occupant 
of the British throne, in dealing with his subjects on tnese 
matteis. A soap-company undertook to pav eight pounds ster- 
ling for every ton of their manufacture, besides 10,000/. for 
their charter ; yet some time afterwards, the king received moiiey 
•from a new corpor^^tion of soap-makers, having revoked his for- 
mel* patent. Kednet; Rushworth, and Rymer, mention a variety 
of similar grants to starchers, gold and silver smiths, inn find 
alehouse keepers. In 1639, all these were called in and annulled; 
as well as a number of commissions thiwt had been issued to 
, obtain money by conip8u\iding with offenders agaflist -Tpenal 
statutes. Eight years before,* Charlesf though.an "avowed Pro- 
testant, had engaged by secret treaty to assist his Most Catholic, 
Majesty of Spain, in conquering the Commonwealth of Holland, 
retaining, himself, the isles of Zealand as the wages of his perfidy. 
The. policy of Gre^ Britain towards the Dutch throughout 
this period was insidi.ous and inimical in the highest degree; 
and Strang? to say, ^hailes is found within twelve months 
attempting to play onaiof his double garnet againisUthe court of 
Madrid, by negotiating with a*disaftected party in the Nether- 
lands for obtainfug the sovereignty over thoge provinces, which 
• c2 
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were to declare tfieir national inde*pendence. Spain detected 
the intrigue and, never ceased to remember it. Thijs meddling 
with foreign politics, and endeavouring to persuade Austria 
to restore the dethroned elector, he hence and from other 
circumstances, borrowed some colour for levying ship money, 
which ^as. afterwards carried into execution as a general 
tax ; contrary, in the last respect at leaat, to all former prece- 
*dent. London for daring to remonstrate was mulcted in a sum 
of 35,000/. John Hampden's refusal to pay twenty shillings 
on this score, has embalmed his memory and preserved his 
name in the bosoms of a grateful generation. The annual 
"amount i^feturned to the Exchequer was frequently above 
160,000/. and sometimes more than 200,000/., altnough latterly 
it vastly declined. Billeting soldiers upon private houses, 
formed dn intrusion into families at once cruel and intolerable, 
a^nd at the same time was gainful to government only 
'as arming it with the means of annoyance. Many royal pro- 
clams* lions also appear to have been used as vexations ; in the 
way of pohtical whipcoid, rather than a fountain of lucre. 
" Poultry, butter, eggs, and coals had their summer and winter 
prices affixed or altered, which carry us back to the capitularies 
of the dark ages, and must have terribly harassed our hearty 
forefi^thers and foremotliers in the seventeenth century. 
Tradesmen and artificers were arbitrarily incorporated by incon- 
venient decrees from St. James's; r.pprenticeship.s were tampered 
with ; and the security of freehold rights vanished before orders 
in council for demolishing houses and shops, because they of- 
fended against good taste, or blocked up the avenues to St. 
Paul’s. The instance of the Ulster plantations, wrested by the 
crown fromHhe City, notwithstanding the lord mayor and aider- 
men had thrown no less a sop than a fire of 70,000/. to the 
Cerjberus, is well knpwn. Charles swallowed the bribe ; 
but not an acre of the extensive estates was disgorged. Im- 
prisonment would havf been the result bf any official complaint ; 
and the foundations were laid of an ablittr^nce towards monarchy 
within Temple Bar*, qpt to be appeased by less than the 
ensuing convulsions. Th*e mountain of nationaJ grievances had 
“thus grown to an enormous height. Sir Robert Cotton the 
antiquary was openly deprived, and without any other ostensible 
^reason than the will of his rulers, of an in^valuable library, the 

• Even fts lato in the civil war as Waller’s ($!Eunous cQigaf^ement, Pyiii 
declaimed in the Bouse, how the poet and his fellow conspirators ascertuiiicil 
that * within tlcn ^Valls, )for one who was for the^ kin^ and royalists, there 
^hree against^ them ,^ — Sec ClarMidoii and the Purliaiuentary Hist. 
voL xti. 
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loss of which shortened his days. Persons going beyond seas 
had oaths iitiposed upon them revolting botji to conscience and 
common sense. No wonder that thousands of the middle 
classes felt for their swords. Too many among the aristo- 
cracy shared in the spoils^ and laughed at the plebeian scoundrels 
aspiring to become politicians and gentlemen. The prelates 
of the land joined in every such amusing cachinnation, which * 
served to season th^ tedium of their pomp and parade/ as 
Doctor Bastwick has •described to the life, in the following 
extract ; — , 

' Take notice of the sunTptuosify of their service at their meals,* 
their dishes being ushered in with no less reverence than the king 
their lord and master s 3 their sewers and servants going before and 
crying out, ^'Gentlemen be uncovered, my lord's meat is coming up.” 
So that all are forced. to stand uncovered to his platters, and no more 
state can there be in a king’s house. To say nothing of the bishop erf. 
London that was put into his office with such supreme dignity and 
incomparable majesty, as he seemed a great king or mighty eUfperor 
to be inaugurated, or installed in some superlative momfrchy, rather , 
than a priest 3 having all the nobility and glory of the kingdom wait- 
ing upon him. But see the prelate of Canterbury in his ordinary garb 
riding from Cj;oydon to Bagshot, with forty or. fifty gentlemen, all 
mounted, attending upon him 3 two or three coaches, with four or six 
horses a piece in them, all empty waiting on him 3 two or three dainty 
steeds of pleasure most rich in ti^appings and furniture likewise led by* 
him 3 and wherever he comes his gentlemen ushers and his servants 
crying out ‘'Boom ! Room ! for my lord’s grace 3 gentlemen be un- 
covered, my lord’s grace is coming,’’ Again if you should meet him 
coming daily from the starchamber, and see what pomp, grandeur, and 
magnificence he goeth fii ; the whole multitude standing bare wherever 
Jie passeth, having als(^ a great number of gentlemen, and other 
servants waiting ofl*hiiu, all uncovered, some of them carrying up his 
tail : others going before him, calling out tp the folks before theip to 
put off their hats and gi>c place ; tumbling down and thrusting aside 
the little children playing tllere3 flinging and tossing the poor coster- 
mongers and souefi-wives |'rOit' and puddings, baskets agd aij into 
• the Thames, ^though they hindered not their passage*) you would, 
think, seeing and hearing all tins, and the speed and haste they 
make, that jt were some proud mighty Nimrod, or some furious* 
Jehu, running and marching for a kingdom, rather than a meek, 
humble dqd grave priest/ — vol. i. pp. 34 ^ — 351 . • 

In one word the vial of wrath was fiTll, and vengeance emptied * 
it to the (Jirege. Pbijanthropy itself need not fliiiph from 
looking at a warfare,*^hicli for the small^amouat of mischief 
perpetrated, stands uftrivalled in historic annals* fPnd of whiqji 
the stake foughf for, was no leSs a boon than ci-vil and religious 
liberty. Faults detail, botli in motive •and conduct, may 
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doubtless be raked up even against those, whom nearly all now 
acknowledge to have struggled on the right side. ^ There was 
too much godlinesif taken for granted ; there were too many 
mutual recriminations and condemnations, extending sometimes 
in blasphemy beyond the bourne of the grave ; there was too 
much commingling of sentiments and professions which 
cshould have been kept separate ; selhshness sometimes absorbed 
patriotism ; and botn were often forgotten or swallowed up in 
passion. But when it is remembered that the fire of tnree 
nations was stirred with the sword of civic warfare, the wonder 
i»s, that best feelings of human nature endured and survived 
the conflagration. Scotland began the strife ; for in that land 
John Knox had dropt his mantle, when his stern soul 
ascended to its rewaru. The prosecution of Lord Balnierino, 
the advancement of the prelacy to palfticipation in secular 
^x)weri the offensive compilation of canons and a liturgy for the 
Scotch churches, opened the eyes of men at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Tumults in those places, to suppress which the 
.crown had Very trifling means at command, led gradually through 
the king’s obduracy and blindness, to the institution of the Four 
Tables they were termed, and the Solemn Ix?agueand Covenant. 
The former were deputations representing the diffi^'ent interests 
of tho nobility, clergy, gentry, and burghers of iSforth Britain ; 
all loud and unanswerable in their demands for the withdrawal 
of the late obnoxious measures, the abolition of the High Com- 
mission, a restriction of episcopal arrogance, the restoration of 
the privileges of assemblies, and the convention of a Parliament. 
The exchequer was at its lowest ebb. Laud. Wentworth, and 
m(?re especiidly Northumberland, then Lord' Admiral, caught the 
alarm. Their discernment penetrated tlw cjouds so rapidly 
gathering round their devoted master. ‘'That master would 
listen to no advice based upon a developeinent of the real 
state of his affairs ; although his ears were ever open to the 
adulations of the Earl^of Antrim, a w<eaK. and wicked counsellor, 
destiited to embroil his employers, ** a hd accelerate the royal 
ruin. The king was bent^^n reducing the Covenanters by force ; 
•and like the wild ass in the wilderness, none could turn him 
away in his occasionS| Military preparations were expedited. 
The • queen, at her husband’s request, applied . 'to the 
•’Catholics. The pope interfered, so that, 4fter all, the brunt 
of the burthen fell upon tlie dignified clergy^ of the establishment ; 
their bigdlry being soothed with the idea^ that the ^'ar was to 
be a'reiigidu^ erusadb against presbytery, on behalf of deans 
ftfid ebapters. Troops were to be^enlisted in the Low Countries, 
by permitniou of Spain, who now paid her eirsiny ia his own 
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coin, by tantalizing him with present hopes *to terminate in 
final disappointment. Cardinal Richelieu meanwhile assisted 
the Covenanters with the seasonable sum of one hundred thou- 
sand crowns, the sole aid, besides the release of some embargoed 
arms in Dutch ports, which their sagacious leaders would accept. 
Their chief reliance was on the soundness .of their own views, 
the support of their country, and the sympathy of the disaffected , 
in England. Nor was their reliance vain. • 

Charles having assembled his army at York, disgusted his 
warmest adherents by the imposition of a military oath ; a 
circumstance only worth mentioning as the hundredtjj instance* 
of his folly, even where his most favourite objects were in 
jeopardy. Berwick was occupied ; but the subsequent failure of 
his arms at Dunse paved the way for the reception of pacific 
overtures, and concltiding a treaty. He had clearly failed jn 
everything he had intended to perform. He had neither defeated . 
nor deceived his opponents ; who instead of being lulled into 
security by the peace, grew daily more and more jealous of their 
sovereign. After the interlude of coercing Ireland through the • 
instrumentality of Strafford, and endeavouring to lay such a 
tram of events as should enable him with Hibernian or*foreign 
forces to pla^f the same infernal game in England, writs were 
issued for an English parliament in 1640; and on the 13th of 
April itd members assembled. It was soon made clear, that* 
although thp king’s tone seemed a little lowered, he had aban- 
doned none of his pretensions ; and that all he had in view was to 
obtain money for his emergencies. A dissolution speedily ensued. 
Incarceration awaited the popular leaders as on former occasions. 
Exasperation on all stdes was augmented. A Convocation, with 
new canons and the fWmous Ef Ccetera oath, shocked all reason- 
abfe men with the*estitblished church and its hierarchy. Lambeth 
palace was attacked by a mob, of whom ^ne unfortunate perifon, 
a drummer, being taken- was punished for high treason, and 
racked in the Tower, probably under the •auspices and sanction 
• of Laud. Ckarles resumed his illegal practices. He Imp^ssed 
a large nuinUier of soldiers, (Jemandej^ their coat and conduct 
money from the different counties, raised by force proviaiona. 
fodder and carriages for their support aryl conveyance, took up 
tin government credit a large quafttity of pepper to be*sold 
mu(^ under its valq^, seized the bditon at the mint, would fain** 
have debased {he coin, and squeezed from his wealthy friends 
and followefs a loan 300,000/ , which they were said to ^have 
cheerfully subscribed iw a few days. Th^ coronet, 

and the crown, wei*e drawing closer and closer .to each other, fo 
stand or fall t^etber in tbeP hour of triaL Then began the 
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second Scotch campaign, analogous in niosl of its circumstances 
to the first. The rout of Newburn brought the Covenanters to 
Newcastle, who thbugh they had been proclaimed traitors by 
the king, were not the less acceptable guests to a large and 
increasing section of the English patriots. Their sovereign 
was in an agony of despair, and his advisers blushed for shame. 
.Peers, privy*councillors, citizens, clamoured for a parliament. 
The treaty of Ripon, providing good winter-quarters for Lesley 
and 860/. per diem for his troops, secured' an arm of strength to 
be wielded, if necessary, against the throne ; and on November 
Jthe 3rd 1640, that ever memorable assembly, most desired by 
the people and most dreaded by the monarch, was convened in 
London. It was a glorious day for these Islands, though its 
brightness was not to remain unsullied. Strafford and Laud 
almost immediately fell. Windebank the secretary escaped to 
.France. Finch was impeached and hid himself in Holland. 
Puritans who had been whipped, pilloried, mutilated, and im< 
prisoned, came up to the capital on their liberation, amidst the 
.plaudits of\heir friends, and the mortification of their enemies. 
Deprived pastors were restored to their churches. Unjust 
judges weie held to bail. Ship-money was declared illegal. 
The Triennial Act was brought in, and passed. The penalties 
of a fremunire were denounced against all parties paying or le- 
peiving the duties of tonnage and poundage without thb sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons, fhe Courts of Star-chamber, 
the Welsh- Matches, the northern Presidency, the High Com- 
mission, and episcopal jurisdictions, received their total aboli- 
tion. Forests were restrained to their known limits ; vexatious 
procedures with respect to knighthood ®were extinguished ; 
clergymen were excluded from the Privy Council and com- 
mission of the peace ; nor could ncgotftitions for admitting 
po[Jc.ilar men into officepnor an army-plot countenanced by the 
royal sign-manual, rescue the guilty S(^afibrd from his fate, nor 
the king from his dile«mia. A Bill o^ent through both Houses 
to preserve the parliament from diss'olutioii without its own 
consent; and was signeck^by Charles with the same pen which 
eS.ubscribed the attainder of his unfortunate minister. Disgraced 
at every turn, and conipelled to pour the infamy upon his own 
head«wilh his own hands'^ he set out for Edinburgh, to carry 
*' forward fresh schemes for«tampering with tjie officers or troops 
whether natives or aliens, for sowing dissensions between the 
Lords add Commons, and brewing a ten:^pest in Ireland, to be 
used*' as a r'Oiweniefit machine for suhxluing his two other 
Idng^oms to th^ir duty. But Charles was no Prospero. His 
plans were all unmasked in rapick succession. « Experience was 
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to render him no services, and wisdom was alwa/s to salute him 
too late. Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, held their nocturnal 
consultations in vain. The foreign queen had by this time 
consolidated her obnoxious influence over the counsels of her 
consort. He divided his affections between her and the bishops. 
Slie betrayed him ; the latter injured him irremediably by their 
preposterous protest, which ended in the impeachment of the 
twelve protesting prelates, who ought, as an observer remarked, 
to have been committeJH to Bedlam rather than to the Tower. 
Yet ‘ bray fools in a mortar, and their folly will not depart from 
them.^ Mankind siw it then, and they see it now. The 
celebrated attempt to seize the five members ensued ; after which, 
Charles retired from the metropolis, as a monarch, for ever. 

And then came the tug of war. Portsmouth and Hull weie 
secured for the parlisAnent; the first, only for a short period,; 
the last had the honour of being foremost in shutting its gates 
against the king. The trained bands of Middlesex answered 
heartily to a summons calling them out for the protection o6the 
city, [n Vicar’s * God on the Mount, it is affirmed that no less 
than four thousand enlisted within twenty-four hours. On the 
other side, the queen melted down the plate of her chamber for 
the expenses tf her voyage to the Netherlands, whither she 
carried by stealth the whole of the crown jewels to be sold or 
)>awned Hfor providing arms, ammunition, and recruits. Her ^ 
partner accompanied her as faf as Dover on her journey to the 
coast, and at Canterbury assented to two Bills, surrendering his 
authority over the militia, and depriving bishops of their seats 
and votes in the House of Lords. Proceeding fioin Kent into 
Yorkshire, he was joined by many adherents ; chief! j from tlj^ 
upper classes, if judgment may be formed from the calculation 
of tfieir united renfal aft 100,000/. per annum. The fleet, under 
Lord Warwick, declared for liberty against j)rerogative ; ancbit 
has been said, that an eJi^pression of Charles designating the 
sailors as ‘ waterrrats,’ and carefully reported among them, 
contributed t(^deprive hint of their allegiance. At ^fottinghara, 
his standard was finally erected*; and a^r playing fast and loose 
with the CaUiolics, his nephew Rupert appears to have drawn 
the * earnest ’ of blood, in defeating Colonel Sandys near Wor- 
cester. The more important action of Edgehill occurred onjthe 
23rd pf October. Es^J^x, the previous afternoon, had reached the 
village of Kineton in tjie Vale, while the royalists posted them- 
selves on th^ riSge abqSe. Charles proceeded to the field with 
regal pomp, ^ clad in complete armour, over whicli he wote a 
black velvet mantle, with the alar and George;^ and advancing, 
to the bead of tlfe line, be addpessed the sojlpiers in a bold and 
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animating speech^ in which^ whilst cordially acknowledging 
their love and zeah he told them that he trusted less in their 
numbers or valour^than in the justice of his cause and his rights* 
derived from God himself, whose substitute he was.’ Both 
sides claimed the victory.' Rupert had the best cavalry, and 
the Parliamentarians the best artillery. Essex remained master 
of the field during the night, but all the military consequences 
of the battle were in the royal favour, with the loss of some 
hundred men, and several persons of note. Ludlow and Wharton 
seem evidently to have thought their party defeated. The king 
marched forward, and took BanburyuCastle, yielded to him with 
eight hundred foot and a troop of horse, without a blow. 
Hampden reinforced his friends with three fresh regiments ; yet 
their adversaries advanced by way of Woodstock to Oxford, and 
afterwards to Reading, Henley, and Abingdon, whence con- 
siderable booty was obtained, and where, according to White- 
lock, ' strange violences and insolences were manifested.’ One 
remarkable fact must not be disregarded, since it rests on the 
authority *i>f Clarendon, and demonstrates beyond the possibility 
of mistake the direction in which popular opinion ran with 
regard* to the pending contest. Supplies of all sorts were 
readily furnished by the peasantry to the Padiamentarians ; 
thoygh everything was concealed or carried off’ from the 
Cavaliers. Even the blacksmiths hid themselves, that they 
might not be compelled to sho6 horses; ‘ of which in those 
stoney ways there was great need.’ There were royalists at the 
fight of Edgeliill, who had scarcely eaten bread for forty-eight 
hours ; and after the engagement, many of the stragglers from 
royal ranks into the adjacent hamlets,«were secretly knocked 
on the head by the inhabitants. The subsequent affair of 
Brentford, taught the capital, that its liege lord had not changed 
hi$ manners, either in the camp or cabinet. Having made over- 
tures for an armistice, hostilities were suspended on the part of 
Essex; when Charles and Rupert,, taking.ad vantage of a fog, 
rusl^d i»i>oy Hollis, Hampden, and'Lbrd Brooke,, who had to 
support this treacherous attack for some hours before the 
Lord General could conie to their assistance. He had been 
summoned from a debate in the House, by the report of cannon. 
Witjii such means as he could collect, he flew to the. spot; yet 
not soon enough to prer/ent an inhuman slaughter, and the 
occupation of the town by its assailants. The villainy, whose- 
ev^r it was, involved its own antidota^ in uniting all parties 
agamst an enamy deaf alike to the remoKstrances of reason and 
^ the Jemanas of honour. • 

Kemtbalasa a ti;^ty was reaumed, broken 4ff| and reaumed 
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again. Hopes of succour from abroad, or through the queen's 
arrival with nine vessels in Bridlington Bay, whence she was 
escoMed to York by the Earl of Newcastle, gleamed upon the 
wavering fortunes, of Charles. He was never sincere in any 
other point than in believing himself the vicegerent of heaven in 
these realms, sure of success at last, by methods fair or foul. 
Having drawn the sword, he had inwardly resolved never to 
sheath it but in what he termed * the rebellious spirit of 
the age.’ Qntm DeuS^vult perdere prim dementat was not 
merely his motto, it was his history. The commissioners for 
treating soon left OSeford, gnd the campaign of 1643 ensued. 
Lord Brooke was slain at Litchfield. The Earl of North- 
ampton on the King’s side was killed at Hopton Heath. Rupert 
entered Cirencester, put Lord Stamford's regiment to the sword, 
and possessed himself df three thousand stand of arms, liesides 
eleven hundred prisoners. These unfortunate captives, described 
as barefooted, half-naked, tied together with cords, beaten and 
driven along as if they had been dogs, their conqueror led into 
Oxford in triumph, where Lilly tells us, ‘ the king, acewnpauied 
by many noblemen, was content to be a spectator of their 
calamities, but gave neither order for their relief, or commands 
for care of theif sufierings ; nay, it was noted by some there 
piesent, that he rejoiced in their sad affliction.’ He was <jer- 
taiiily wtlhout bowels, and had on a former occasion with 
legavd to the, fanatic Felton,* supported the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in recommending the tender mercies of question by 
torture. His conduct towards these military prisoners alienated 
some of his own adherents ; and public opinion compelled him 
lo admonish Rupert, after his Birmingham massacre, that ‘ hi^ 
Majesty would by nomeans have him seek to anticipate flie Divine 
vengeance on liis^subjects.’ Several conspiracies were about 
this period detected in London, Hull, anck Bristol. The loss af 
the last city, which waS| captured by Riipert, the death of 
Hampden, and Waller’s defeat at Round waydown, ihiew a 
gloom over the Parliameiftarian cause, which it \/eq»ired» all 
the talents and integrity of Pym and# his fellow-patiiots to 
resist. Thq gallant defence of trloucester by Colonel 
Massey occurred most opportunely to inspire them with fresh 
courage. 'An indecisive battle at Newbury terminated ojTeratigns 
in the; field for the cufl’ent year ; and, with all good men bewail- 
ing the mutual^ losses^ the combatants withdrew into winter 
quarters. A-line drawi;8from Hull to Southampton, as^allam 
observes, would suggest no very incon’e<Jt idesi* gf the two 
parties, considered as to their occupation ,of the kipg«*. 
dom in the month ol[ September. If t^e parUament by 
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th«ir tenure of ^Gloucester, Plymouth, Cheshire, an^ other 
midland districts kept their groudd on the west of Uiis line, it 
was nearly compensated by the hold of Lord Newcastle ujk)u 
Lincolnshire. The Earls of Holland, Bedford, and Clafe, had 
seceded from Westminster to Oxford some months before ; but 
on meeting with a very cold and even ignominious recepticMi/ 
they returned to their former friends, shorn of their reputation, 
with all men, yet fair witnesses to the evil and profligate 
counsels into which Charles had precipitated himself beyond 
any hope of remedy. 

The queen, on her landing in the north with munitions of 
war, had been impeached of High Treason by the Commons. 
They also prepared an ordinance in July for making a new 
Great ^Seal, in the room of that which the Lord Keeper Littleton 
bad eloped with from London. To crowrf'all, they subscribed the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which effectually drew Scotland 
into their scale, so that 21,000 men crossed the Tweed into 
England in January 1644. On the other hand, Charles and his 
cavaliers ^lad turned their eyes to Ireland, where a cessation of 
arms was concluded with the rebels; and whence ten regiments 
had been shipped for England, to the great scandal even of such 
personages as Hyde and Falkland, who pronounfced lords Dillon 
andTaafl'e ^ men w^orthy of hanging.^ There was in truth no 
honour among these royal and rig^t honourable thieves, whatever 
may sometimes be found amongst the knights of the highway. 
The Irish were ta give the king 30,000/. besides their troops, for 
twelvemonth’s suspension of hostilities ; which hostilities, 
Charles had pledged his word to another party to wage with- 
out let or delay. Neither the money ndV the men thus fiau- 
dulently obtained, did him any good. Lord Fairfax cut one 
body of these hated auxiliaries in pieces near Nantwich ; the 
re:.nainder melted avWay before Gloucester. The coin never 
seems to have readied Oxford, where pecuniary distress drove 
the court to put public offices to sale; and -the prince himself 
havHig descended to the level of a nominal leader, had in effect, by 
promises impossible to h^execut^, placed himself at the disposal 
of his dependants. Hence arose discontent, disorganization, 
daily defection, and ultimate failure. * Those,’ says Lord Claren- 
dop, ^ who were under the foyal commanders, grew insensibly into 
all the disorder, license;' and impiety, v?itn which the)^ had 
reproached the rebels ; and they again into great discipline and 
sobriety’; which begat courage in them„ and notable dexterity 
m achievements and enterprizes. Insoimich as one side seemed 
to flght for mor^archy with the weapons of confusion ; and the 
Other to destixiy ^ the King aSid govQrnmetiti with all the 
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principles and regularity of monarchy.’ \^Hist*'Rehell. iv. 299.] 
Montrose and Antrim^ full •of a scheme for transporting a 
bbidiy of Irish to the*west of Scotland to form the nucleus of a 
royal '^party there, were received by the king and queen with 
unqualified^ approbation, and made marquesses in the teeth of a 
‘pj'ptest from several Pi ivy-councillors, not as yet lost to all 
serfsp of justice and decorum. Upon the Scotch entering 
England, a proclamation convened at Oxford such members o/ 
parliament as had quitted Westminster to follow the royal 
fortunes. Even this packed assemblage alarmed its jealous 
sovereign ; so cordial was h^s detestation of the very name of a 
parliament. Ilis chief apprehension was, that amiJst their 
privileges of debate, they ‘ might do many things which would 
rather hinder than advance his service, and especially that they 
would enter immediately upon some treaty, which, although 
ineffectual, would, whilst in suspense, impede his preparations 
for war ; and though,’ adds the royal apologist, ‘ nobody 
more desired peace, yet he had no mind that a multitude shcnild 
be consulted upon the conditions of it : imagining that things 
of the greatest importance, as the giving up persons, and other 
particulars of honour, would not seem to them of moment 
enough to continue a war in this kingdom a striking evidence 
of the unyielding spirit of the king, and of his resolution neyer 
to terminate the contest on the terms of an equitable com- 
promise. Undoubtedly the patliament could not easily have 
been brought to compiehend within an amnesty, persons 
impeached by them, or declared rebels by the king himself 
before the commencement of the civil war; such as secretary 
Windebank, who had •returned from his exile, and was now^ 
re-admitted to the council at Oxford and Antrim, and others 
deeply implicated fli the Irish rebellion and massacre, who now 
gloried in the favour of the king and queem. • 

A decline in the king’s affairs was becoming pretty visible to 
all men. The measqres of thq Christ-churcU convention, recited 
m the celebrated declaratidli*of that body, produced^a (jouater- 
declaration from the patriots at» Westminster, whose prospects, 
though dashed by the decease of Pym on the 8th of the 
previous December, were daily getting brighter and brighter. 
Ii> Cornwall, Worcester, Salop, and most of Wales, royalism 
was, and long continiy?d to be, the prevalent sentiment; but the 
more important associated countries, from Norfolk to Sussex 
inclusively, nflglil well luj^^e been denominated the parlianfentary 
pale. Their garrisons ^vere also scattered •over ta , very large 
and increasing portion of the kingdom. The ,sea coast 
almost entirely th6ir own ; and ilieir resources consequently, in 
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the way of ta&ationi much exceeded those of their autagoniBis. 
They had flve armies in motion when the campaign actually set 
in ; that of Essex destined to act against the king in person ; 
that of Waller intended for the west ; and those of Manchester, 
Fairfax, and the Scotch covenanters ; by the two last of which 
Lord Newcastle was beleaguered at York, while the third* was 
marching upon the same point* Hopton was totally defeated 
by Waller near Alresford ; Charles, thrown upon the defensive, 
dared no longer trust himself in Oxfor|i, which city he there- 
fore left for Worcester. By way of Evesham however he 
, returned upon his pursuers, and out-/nnnoDuvring both Essex and 
Waller, partially cut up the latter in the subsequent action at 
Copredy Bridge on the 9th of July. But the star of the Stuarts 
had already gone down, six days before this trifling and 
temporary triumph, in the great battle of Marston Moor ; where 
fifty thousand combatants contended for victory. Rupert, 
having received peremptory orders to relieve York, skilfully 
evaded Lesley as well as the English commanders, and achieved 
his obiedt. Not satisfied with this, he resolved to attack the 
uniteo English and Scotch armies, superior to himself in 
numbers, and without waiting for the arrival of considerate 
reinforcements which in a few days would hate rendered his 
strength equal to theirs. Bearing down upon them in one 
grand charge, early in the morning of the 3rd July, his cavalry 
of the left broke through everything that was opposed to it, 
driving all pell-mell before it. But he missed his laurels, through 
the rashness and impetuo>ity engendered by his incipient success. 
Two of the three parliamentary generals are said to have been 
f^riven at one time from the field. In vhe pride of his heart, 
Rupert announced by a despatch to his uncle, that everything 
was gained, just as every thing was lost. Sir Charles Lucas, 
leader of the left wing of the Cavaliers, was cheering his 
squadrons to smite the Roundheads hip and thigh, when he 
found himself compoplled suddenly to engage with an officer, who 
bnd'«be^ rko less fortunate than himself in another quarter of 
the engagement. Thi§,was * Orqmwell, first of men.' With 
intuitive discernment, he had improved the moment of apparent 
defeat into the ineans^of restoring the fight, and gaining his point. 
Rc«ol(ite as the boar, to which his enemies compared’ him, and 
as active as resolute, hcPrekindled the cdlirage of the soldiers, 
headed and directed their efforts, and up a reserve of 

heayy liorse which turned the scale foJ, the parlistment; while 
the* princQi wms ejftiaiisting his men, a»d wasting his valour in 
• Iheioidour of ap injurious pursiiiiL Fairfax had nobly suoported 
Cfoinwelb then only lieutenant-general of Lord Manenester; 
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yet none could deny, that to the talents and exertions of the 
latter, were mjiinly to be attributed the complete and disastrous 
overthrow of the royalists. Their artillery# and stores were 
taken ; thiee thousand privates, with many persons of distinc- 
tion, remained prisoners ; the cabinet and papers of the Mar- 
quess of Newcastle fell into the hands of the victors ; and that 
nobleman immediately quitted the island, attended by his 
brother, two sons, and about eighty lords and (gentlemen. 
York capitulated under«Sir Thomas Glenham its governor, after 
a siege of less than a foAnight ; arid almost the whole country 
nortli of Trent was fynally won to the pailiamentarian cause. 

To the lively pen of Sir Philip VVarwick, the authoress is 
indebted for a description of the future Protector, which 
sets him thus living before men’s eyes. ‘ The first time that I 
look notice of him was#in the very beginning of the parlfament 
lield in November, 1640, when 1 vainly thought myself a courtly 
young gentleman : (for we courtiers valued ourselves much 
upon our good clothes). 1 came one morning into the Hcgiiae 
welKclad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I knew 
not, very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a plain cloth suit, 
which seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor.; his 
linen was plain, ♦and not very clean ; and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was not inych 
larger tlian his collar ; his hat was without a hatband ; his 
stature was of a good size, liis*swoid stuck close to his side; 
his countenaiVce was swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and 
uiitunable, and his eloquence full of fervour, for the subject- 
matter would not bear much of leason; it being in behalf of 
a servant of Mr. Prymie’s, who had dispersed libels agains^ 
the queen for her danciyg, and such like innocent arfd courtly 
sporte ; and he a^ravated the imprisonment of this man by 
the council table unto that height, that one would have believe^ 
the very government itself ^had been in great danger by it. I 
sincerely profess it le§senea much my reverence unto that great 
council, for he was very ftiuch hearkened unto, ^nd yet I 
fived to see ih\s very gentleman^ whom oet of no ill-will to him 
I thus describe, by multiplied good successes, and by real but 
usurped powet, having had a better taylor and moie converse 
wUh good company, in my own eye^ when for six weeits 
together, I 'was his prisoner ^in his sergeant’s hands, and daily 
waited* at Whitehall, ^ppear of a great and majestic deportment 
and comely pre^nce.^-^lYariwcA’s Memoirs^ p. 247.]^ The 
authoress thus proceeds^ — • ^ 

‘ That previoTisly to the commencement of hostilities, Crom\iell 
was regarded by king with any peculiar jes|)ousy, we have no 
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readon to believ,^.^ He was not one of the five parliamentary leaders 
espeeiiilly marked out ns {lie objects of royal vengeance ; and it is 
pr6bfib1e that the penetrating eye of Hampden may*have been the 
first to detect the genius for conMiiaml lying hid beneath the rude and 
unf)romising exterior of his kinsman. ** Should this contest/’ he is 
recorded to have said, end* in a war^ yqptler^ sloven will be the first 
man in England.” So competent a judge Would probably discern 
the beginning accomplishment of his owil prediction in the suggestion 
of Cromwell to frlmself, theft in order to be able to cope with tlie 
gentlemen of blood and honour, who coinposed the troopers of the 
king’s army, it would be necessary for themselves to enlist, not base 
and mean fellows, such as decayed serving-men and tapsters, but 
men of spirit, likely to go as far as gentlemen would go, — men, wlio 
had the fear of God before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did. Of such persons, substantial freeholders or their sons, 
natives of his own county, and known to him and to each other, he 
composed the full regiment of cavalry, which he levied and trained ; 
he subjected them to strict discipline, inspired them with the true 
S|^t and pride of soldiers, and rendered them in a manner invincible. 
At the head of this corps, which became celebrated by the name of 
CroinwelVs Ironsides, he had achieved in rapid succession a variety of 
gallant and well-directed enterprises, which had raised his name into 
celebrity, and opened a fair career to his military genius, by obtaining 
for him the second command in the arn}y of the e.'isy-tempered and 
generous earl of Manchester, over whom he obtained a great influ- 
ence. Cromwell, it should be noted, was the first to disembarrass 
his recruits of the awkward profession under \\hich the parliament’s 
troops had hitherto enlisted, of fighting by the king’s authority 
against his person ; and to declare, that should he meet his majesty 
in battle, he would ns soon fire his pistol at him as at any other man.’ 

Vol. ii. pp. 4*13-115. 

-Essex’s reverse in Cornwall, where hb supplies were cut off, 
and his army compelled to surrender their baggage and munitions, 
constituted no countt^rbalance to the grand northern affair in 
the relative situation of Charles, sin9e it subjected to his power 
nb district of whichjie was not before in possession. It infused 
hotfeves just enough spirit into his mind, to ask the parliament 
whether it Veit disposed to accept his terms for a pacification. 
But difficulties upon which he had been too blind to calculate, 
were fast closing round him. Sickness and desertion thinned 
bifi^ forces, the country was generally against them, .and thqy 
became mutinous from ^want of pay and clothing, as well as 
from several ill-judged and arbitrary removals of officers. 
Maticlkester, Waller, and Essex, the U<st with hu army newly 
eejaipped arttj recruited, came up wilirj^ne king near Newbury 
•on the 2761 of October, and fey upon him in his entrenchments 
* These having been carried at ooe point, beforp darkness termin- 
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ated a very severe struggle, the royalists drew off to Walling- 
ford, and afterwards to Oxford, where being^joined by Rupeit 
and the young lord Northampton with numerous detachments 
of cavalry, Charles finished the campaign, and exchanged the 
sword for the pen. Negotiations led to the treaty of Uxbridge, 
duiing which in letters to the queen, he assured her that no 
danger of death or misery should make him forget her love, 
induce him to quit his^support of episcopacy, or deliver up tWe 
authority which *God\ad given into his hands." He avows 
that he preferred a^ continuance of hostilities carried on by 
foreign mercenaries* and Iwsh rebels, to the demanded con- 
cessions. He occasionally denounced eternal perdition against 
his adversaries, as the certain and righteous penalty of their 
disloyalty. Warburton has properly observed, that he* never 
expressed any repentaiTce, or made any confession in his publit: 
declarations, that his former system of government had been 
illegal. It is the lame excuse of a Whig historian, that his 
repeated promises to govern accoiding to law might be Qpnstriied 
into tacit acknowledgments of past errors. His humility 
towards those whom he had aggrieved, was indeed equal ^to his 
sincerity, inasmuch as he manifested not a vestige of either the 
one virtue or th8 other ; and the abortive discussions at Uxbridge 
came to an end in setting all parties at a greater distance from 
peace tlfan before. Tlie execjiitions of Lord Macquire, Sir 
Alexander Cafew, the archbishop of Canteibury, and the two 
Hothams, inflamed the wounds of an already bleeding common- 
wealth. Chailes dissolved his Oxford convention, ‘ that mungrel 
parliament,’ as he himself designated it in one of his despatches. 
The brave but sanguinary Montrose, was now, together with* 
Ireland, the rock of hh confidence; and with regard to the 
latter, he resolved td attempt effecting a permanent and 
final pacification. Undeterred by the ^obloquy which his 
character had incurred amengst all honest men on this score, 
he enjoins Lord Ormond ‘i^oj to let slip thft means of fettling 
tjiat kingdom Cully under his obedience, nor to lose that assist- 
ance which he might hope frotn his Ijtsh subjects, for such 
scruples as in a less pressing condition might reasonably be 
stuck at." Tfie royal conscience in other *vords was becoming 
mere Indlan-rubber every day. In these perilous and guifly 
intrigues, connected ai the same time h'ith his villainous com- 
missions to the Earl-of plamorgan, he at once discreditod and 
disabled for hfs service own olficial representative in Ireland, 
and put it in the power ef a bigoted Catholic to fhift him for 
ever, as a Protestant piince, in life esteem and affections of ftie 
great bulk of his people. • 

VOL. XXII. — Westmifi^er Review, i> 
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' The obvious' consideration seems to have escaped Vtimii that the 
carte blanche which he offered to the Irish, like the enormous interest 
tendered by a needj borro^^er, could not fail to excite such a distrust 
of the security, as to impede all serious transactions. How far this 
proved to be the case, we shall sec hereafter ; in the meanwhile, the 
thread of events in England must be resumed with the opeifing of the 
eventful campaign of 1645.* — Vol. ii. p. 44*7. 

That campaign was tardy in its commencement. The farce 
of the Self-denying Ordinance was in progress, while the fame of 
Cromwell and Independency was culminating in the political 
horizon. The king sacked Leicester, whon Fairfax had sitten 
down before Oxford, but whence fhat peer arose on receipt of 
the intelligence, and advanced to Northampton. The memorable 
conflict at Naseby followed, and proved a Marston Moor upon 
a larger scale, the same faults being, committed, the same 
vicissitudes occurring, and similar prowess being displayed by the 

C arliamentarians and their hero. This engagement was described 
ycone of their quaint divines, as the ‘giand assize of the 
Almighty; his petty sessions having been previously held at 
Marston.’ The numbers of the slain seem not to have been 
accurately known or ascertained; yet five thousand prisoners 
fell into the hands of pailiament, together .with the royal 
ca|;»inet, an entire train of artillery, the whole ammunition and 
baggage of the cavaliers, more than a hundred pair of colours, 
and the rich ])lundcr obtained at Leicester. The documents and 
private papers of Charles were publicly exposed at Guildhall. 
They strikingly exhibited his true chaiactor, pi icing it beyond a 
doubt that the absolute powder, which he liad ever regarded as 
^his right, w’as still his aim and end, and that he made no scruple 
of the m^ans for its attainment. 

^ They exhibited him as insincere or fraudnleht in his o^crtu^es for 
peace, regarding no copcession as de!initi\e, no jiromise as obligatory. 
They strikingly di^jda)cd the dangerous ascendancy of the queen, 
they laiil open his intrigues with the Irish rebels, exposed him ns a 
peguretk man in the declaration which l|p had fiuideon his sacramental 
f’aitfi, that he would grant no toleration for popery \ and finally they 
fixed upon him that most .inexpiable of all treasons against country, 
the summoning of foreign mercenaries to decide by their swords a 
civil and domestic quq^rrel. It is piobable, that on these letters was 
primarily founded the resoliftion afterwards avowed by the Independent 
party generally, to admit of no treaty whieli should leave Charles, 
under vvhate\er restrictions, the occupant of flic English throne. The 
more ][)rudent of his adherents sought tjt parry ‘thi^ fatal blow by 
denying the kenuineness of the letters published by the parliament ; 
»but the kiiJg himself, less accessible to sha^ne, or less aware of conse- 
quences, at once avowed and justff.ed them in his correspondence with 
Nicholas.*— Vol. ii.^pp. 453-4. 
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The surrender of Bristol, and a fresh disaster at Routen Heath, 
led to the suppression of royalism in the west, and the final 
defeat of Sir Jacob Astley at S tow-on- the- Wold. That gallant 
soldier's address to his captors, ^ My masters, you have now 
done your work, and may go play, unless you please to fall out 
amongst yourselves,' was soon verified to the letter. 

There had, in fact, long prevailed amongst the parliament- 
arians a secret distinction, which, although concealed for an 
interval from snpeifici^l observers, through the common interest 
which all patriots had in opposing Charles, began to discover 
itself when success appeared certain and imminent. The • 
Independents, who had at first sheltered themselves under the 
wings of the Presbyterians, now openly ^splayed their ^preten- 
sions as a distinct party ; and if principles are to be earned out 
into practice, it must be acknowledged, that consistency, to say 
the least, was on th^ir side. What would the British nation 
have gained by an exchange of Episcopal tyranny for the 
domination of the Solemn League and Covenant ? Would the 
demolition of the one establishment have done more than • 
furnish materials for the re-edification of another; and that 
other^ without an iota more of reason or justice to recommend it? 
North of the Ttveed, presbytery was the national idol ; south of 
the Tweed, scarcely an individual among the laity was prepared 
to subjdbt himself or his country to the dictates of an assembly • 
of polemics, .stiff and acid as starch and vinegar could make 
them, armed with inquisitorial powers, wielding at will the 
sword of excommunication, and holding the civil magis- 
trate as their servant and the executioner of their de- 
crees? The Scotch evidently aimed at enthroning their ow» 
sect in three kingdewns, without granting a shadow of 
tolefation beyond their own circle. The Independents 
rejected all ecclesiastical establishments, apd would admit t)f ^ 
no spiritual courts, no lordship among pastors, nor any inter- 
position of the .magistrale in religioiw concerns. Each 
jcongregation,r according tb Their principles, volunUiril^^ united 
by sacred ties, composed withm itself separate church ; and 
as the election by the congregation was alone sufficient to bestow 
the sacerdotal character and office, to whiph no special benefits 
were annexed, all essential distinction* was denied between ^e 
laity and the clergy. ; No ceremony, n§ institution, no imposi- ‘ 
tion of hands, were th(jnght requisite to convey a title to holy 
orders ; but the soldier, jJie merchant, or the mechanic, indulging 
♦the fervour of their z^l, resigned themsehres to ivbat tfiey 
considered an inward and superior direction, , and were «et*‘ 
apart for their Yunctions by® a supposed* intercourse and 
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immediate communication with heaven. Nor were the Inde- 
pendents less distinguished from the Presbyterians by their 
political, than their religious opinions. The last were merely 
desirous of restraining within narrow limits the prerogatives of 
the crown, and of reducing the king to the rank of first magis- 
trate; but the Independents, more ardent in their admiration 
and pursuit of liberty, aimed at the abolition of both the 
monarchical and aristocratical branches of the constitution*'. 
Vane, Fiennes, St. John, and above /fll Cromwell, were the 
pillars of the new party. Warwick, Denbigh, Essex, and 
* that section of the community aw'»wering to the lukewarm 
Whigs of the present day, held up their bands with horror against 
them, just as now the bolder liberals are regarded and abused 
by thore in power. Thus it was in the seventeenth century. 
Had the nation actually exchanged one Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for the other, it might have washed a little the outside of 
the cup and platter ; but upon the stool of repentance, in the 
hon6urs of a white sheet and paper cap with devils painted on its 
crown, would England bavesitten for the remainder of her days. 
There was in effect too much good sense among the masses, to 
have allowed this ; and hence, the Independents, although for a 
long time in the minority, were ultimately enabled to show their 
rivaSs the back-door, while they quietly demolished the throne 
and made a bonfire of the bishops in front of the parlour Vvindows. 
That they also afterwards came to the ground themselves, and 
were whipped out of their own house, was not because they enter- 
tained too liberal notions, but because, in adopting deceit and 
violence as the means for obtaining their object, they had let go 
♦heir foothold, and were tiipped up by tire superior wickedness 
and sagacity of one of their own party. • 

Dissensions, therefore, had been smouldering all along under 
> life embers, and now •broke forth into a flame. Charles, whose 
whole life would have been a perfect volot had it only been for a 
comedy instead of a tragedy, set himself .to work to play off 
one ‘sect* against the other. He wrotE to Digby ir| the following 
expressive terms. — * I *gm endeavouring to get to London, so 
that the conditions may be such as a gentleman may own, and 
that the rebels may acknowledge me king, being not without 
hope that I shall be able »o to draw either the presbyterians or 
the independents to side^with me for extirpating one the other, 
that I^ shall be really king again. I will conclude with this 
assurance, that whatever becomes of by the ^race of God, 

^ , 4 , — ^ 

Walker’s HUt. of Indeneiul. Hume, vol. vii. Russell’s Mod. Hist, 
of Europe, vol. iii. pjj. IfiJ-o. • <' 
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I will never forsake the church, my friends, or my crown.' — 
So here is found this paternal sovereign aqd royal confessor, 
after having deluged the kingdom with the blood of a civil wai, 
deliberately planning the ‘extiipation' of one class of his 
subjects by the instrumentality of another, without a symptom 
of sorrow or remorse, but only so that he might become king 
again. Squabbles were accordingly got up between the Scotch • 
in arms and the parliament at Westminster. The king piously 
proposed to treat in perfeon in the heart of his metropolis. All 
this being seen through and consequently prevented, Montreuil,a 
French envoy, after*havingnhrown away the best advice he could 
afford, negociated on behalf of the mortified monarch with the 
Scotch covenanters undei Lesley, into whose hands at Newaik 
he at last lesigned hirnself. The parliament, in high dudgeon, 
carried a motion through the lower House, which was negative*d 
in the upper, that the royal person should be demanded for sale 
keeping in Warwick castle. In the mean time Oxford and 
other garrisons kept foi the king, weie diiected undei circular 
fioni head qiiaiteis to capitulate; a mandate which was of 
couisc obeyed. Playing what he styled a deep game, Charles 
gradually sunk^ distrusted by all, into the pit which he would 
have made for others ; — yet playing this deep game, as if from 
a love of political gambling, he called for teims from the two 
Houses,* and they prepared acgoidingly to submit fiesh propo- 
sitions for his assent. Scotland, in the same inteival, also 
submitted her teims for his consideration ; wheieby in exchange 
for the allegiance of that countiy, he was to submit to the 
Covenant, and to establish Presbyterianism throughout Great 
Biitain. Haggling with the chiels of two kmgdoms,»he mean* 
while was not idle •in Ris lepeated attempts to cheat a thud. 
He wiote a letter to Glamuigan, leplete^with treacheiy aa jt 
regarded the Irish Catholics ; but which, when a copy of it was 
transmitted to Rome, though it afforded the Pope ‘ gieat com- 
fort from the reading of ijji the hypocritical writer wa^ le^dy 
^o disavow should such a step seem ^iiecessaiy fo his *sei- 
vice. The termination of these twistings and windings, 
was, that the terms offeied by the parliament were lefused ; 
the king^ began to think of makyig his escape abroad ; 
aftd perhaps might have done so, had his consoit faiAy 
favoured the plan. 'Jhe state of affaiTs between the deceivers 
and the deceived, — beteeen the prince, the ^een, the people, 
officers, puritans, preachers, favourites, bishpp^^, and ambassa- 
dors, — became confusioA wwse confounded. Vanous^aiid dis|is-« 
trous efforts succeeded each otheV to bring aboufa Restoration; 
which only accelerated the famous arrangeiiffent by which the 



Scotch^ for 400,000/. due to them as arrears of pay, transferred 
their uncomfortable guest to English commission«?rs, who con- 
veyed him to Ilolnby, a house of his own, pleasantly situated in 
Northamptonshire. The sale of episcopal property had helped 
to make up the first moiety, of 200,000/., which was sent from 
London in six-and-thirty carts on the 16th of December 
1646; and the remainder was not slow in following. Warmer 
than ever grew the ferment as to the cijstody of His Majesty. 
Parties appeared eager to tear each otheV in pieces, for a prize 
not worth possession. Their hostage, as hollow as before in 
* all his pkOiessions, got less and less harmless every day, from 
the sympathy he excited among a rural population, and the 
numerous plots and conspiracies of which he was the centre or 
the obfect. In the newly-elected parliament many members 
were concealed royalists ; who, upon a plan of re-establishing 
prerogative with some constitutional limitations, coalesced with 
the Presbyterians as the weaker section of the House. This 
renaered .the latter for a longer season predominant. They 
demanded an immediate disbandment of the army, affirming 
that t)ie war was over, and the country might be relieved 
from its burthens. Their real pin pose, under these plausible 
pretences, was to enlist a great proportion of the discharged 
regiments for the re-conquest of Ireland ; Piesbytenan leaders 
were to be appointed commanders; and thus Cromwell and 
Ireton would be deprived of their most formidable weapons. 
Too keen and acute, however, to be easily outwitted, the Inde- 
pendents appealed to their soldiers, who replied by loud 
petitions for their arrears. In vam was their language voted 
mutinous', since still stronger and sterner was their conduct. 
Seveial members hinted at an idle project of sending Cromwell 
tq the Tower; which ^drove him, as he afterwards declared, in 
his own defence to patronise what he had at first resisted, — 
the self-organization^ of the army. That army soon seized the 
kinjy's person as a pledge for tht ^proper behaviour of their 
nominal master at W'ei^jtininster j and Charles was conveyed by 
cornet Joyce to Childersicy, near Cambridge, where Fairfax 
and the principal military men respectfully met him. Trans- 
ferred fiom ])lace to* plape, he rested at length at Hampton 
Court; in which palace the splendours of royalty are said to 
’ have revived around him, as if to tantalize his mind into fresh 
entanglements. He received offers from the troops more favour- 
able to hib peculiaj' views, on some points, than those of the 
<^pai^liamenf ; yet he haughtily rdected them. All appear to have 
learned in their intercourse with him, the worthlessness of his 
most solemn pron^ises. The future Protector and his frieudsi 
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resolving to ascertain what were the real intentions of Charles 
with regard tp themselves, should he through their exertions be 
again invested with authority, found from ene of their spies, 
that this information might probably be expressed in a letter to 
tlie queen, on its way to Dover, sewn up in a pack-saddle. The 
important despatch was arrested and opened. It assured 
the queen, in reply to her reproaches that ' too great concessions 
had been made to those villains Cromwell and Ireton,’ that sl\,e 
might feel entirely relieved on the subject, since her husband 
* would know in due time how to deal with the rogues, and 
that instead of a ^ken garter, they should be fitted with a 
hempen cord.’ He likewise mentioned his dark resolution of 
closing after all with the Covenanters, through Lords Lauderdale, 
Loudon, and Lanark, rather than wdth the Independents. From 
that moment, the associated generals, — who seem to have pre- 
viously judged it theil’ best policy to attempt making at least 
temporary terms with the king, to avoid being overwhelmed by 
the presbyterians, — wound up their exasperated courage touthe 
pitch of consummating his destruction. " 

Steps were foi tliwith taken to place him under closer restraint, 
and remind him that he was a captive. A new sect w as rapidly 
rising to impor4ance in the ranks of the army; to which its 
enemies gave the names of ‘ agitators ’ and ‘ levellers,’ and aUri- 
buted to* them principles and opinions corresponding to those 
opprobrious designations. Croifiwcll, apprehensive that fanatics 
more furious than liimself miglit snatch the king into their owm 
keeping, instigated his escape from Hampton Court to Caris- 
brooke Castle. His history during his residence there, as well 
as at Newport and llavst, comprises two or three attempts a^ 
liberation, several secret dalliances with each party, sundiy 
royaflist insurrectio'ns und more especially the cruel affair at 
Colchester, fresh and accumulative evidence of his deceitfulness 
and guilt respecting the Irish lebels, the suppression of Hamil- 
ton and his cavaljers, the .memorable pu^rge administered to 
jjarliament by,Colonel Priefe* and the commencenient^of Oliver’s 
dictatorship. Having now moulded the army to his mind, Crom- 
well resolved to remove his prisoner to Windsor by easy jour- 
neys, but without further delay. This was accomplished two 
(kys before Chiistmas, 1648; all e4ique*lte was entirely l%id 
aside; and the very morning of his arrival the House of Com- ^ 
mons appointed a committee of thirty-eight * to consider of* 
drawing up a*chSrge ags^nst the king, and all' other delinquents 
that it may be thougl^ fit to bring to condign i^iyiishmeht.’ 
An ordinance was prepared by this body, and passed throijgh* 
the House on the%lBt of Januaey, attainting;CharleB Stuart of 
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treason, and for trying him by commissioners. He was declared 
to have acted contrary to his trust, Iki departing from his par- 
liament, setting up his standard and making war against them, 
having thereby been the occasion of much bloodshed and 
misery to the people whom he was set over for good. lie was 
further accused of having given commissions to Irish rebels ; 
of having acted altogether contrary to the liberties of the 
subject; and of having done all that in him lay to overthrow 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. On the 4th of January, 
observed as being the anniversary of the attempted seizure of 
the five members, the House of Commons caused the above- 
mentiondd ordinance to be reported with some amendments ; 
and then, as the lords had rejected it, they resolved themselves 
into a committee to consider of their own power. They 
finally " passed the resolutions, — ‘That the people, under 
God, are the original of all just power; — that the Commons’ 
House being chosen by, and representing the people, have the 
supreme authority of the nation ; — and that whatsoever is enacted 
and declared law by the commons of England assembled in 
parliament, hath the force of law, and all the people of this 
nation are concluded thereby, although the consent and con- 
currence of the king and house of peers be not Lad thereunto.’ 
On, the I9th, he was brought to fet. James’s, where he lodged 
that night ; and the next day, after a meeting of the commis- 
sioners in the Painted Chamber,* the tiial commenced in West- 
minster Hall. 

Serjeant Bradshawe, an able and accomplished lawyer, after 
the king had persisted in rejecting the court’s jurisdiction, 
expounded and defended the nature of the ordinance, as well 
as the grand principles upon which it vva=: founded. Few coiiUl 
deny his correctness and judgment in niuintHining the ground, 
^ that if so be that the king wiil go contrary to the end of his 
government, which is for the enjownent of justice, he must 
understand that he i.s but an oflicer ui trust, .and that he ought 
to ckschargp that trust ; and order is I'o be taken for the animad- 
version and punishment of such an oflbriding governor.’ “ This 
is not law of yesterday, sir,” said he, addressing the king, 
'' since the time of the disunion betw'eeii you and your people; 
but it is law of old. And we know very well the authorities 
that do tell us what the Law was in that point, upon the election 
of kin^s, upon the oath that they took unto their people. And 
if theyaid not observe it, there were tl|ose things called parlia- 
ments ; Ih^ parliaments were they that were to adjudge (the 
/frery words of the authority ) th^ plaints and wrongs done of the 
king and the queeq, or their chk'dren ; such wrongs especiallyi 
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when the people could have no where else any.reniedy. That 
liath been tho people of Bngland’s case ; they could not have 
their remedy any where but in parliament.” • 

Writers of acknowledged talent, and even some professing a 
warm attachment to the cause of constitutional liberty, have 
mentioned this remarkable and unprecedented assize with 
reprobation. It has been denied, that the case of Charles I. 
was one, which ought thus to have been singled out as a 
warning to tyrants; it^ias been affirmed, that his offences were 
not, in the worst interpretation, of that atrocious character 
which calls down tlje vengeance of insulted humanity, regardless 
of positive law ; and that it may well be doubted, wliether any * 
even of his ministeis could have suffered death for their share 
in the responsibility of his government, without introducing a 
principle of barbarous vindictiveness. [Hallam’s Coust^, Hist. 
Engl. vol. ii. p. 307, 8vo.] In total opposition to all theSe 
suggestions, the character and conduct of Charles involved in 
themselves the very elements of arbitrary power, connected with 
the never-to-be-forgotten ciicumstance, (hat the crovvu. t»^ vhich 
he succeeded was invested with but a limited authority. Should 
it be averred that his own opinion was opposed to this. admis- 
sion, and that 4herefore if he erred, it was at least a conscienti- 
ous error; it may be replied, that the events of his long reign 
would 4iave set right any person of ordinary ability, who had 
previously formed so erronecfUs an opinion; that his public* 
jirofessions from first to last compose a vast body of evidence 
against himself upon this head ; and that, even had he never 
disclaimed intentions of ruling without parliaments or otherwise 
than agreeably to the fundamental laws of the land, his ignorance 
as to the nature of tli^ sceptre which he inherited, stipposingTt 
to have been ieal,*must nevertheless have been wilful, and so 
not of the kind to claim the mercy or c^l for the forgetfulness 
of mankind. His case appears to have been the precise one to 
provoke the visitation and awful retributiqiji which overtook him 
at last. He wore before fte world a cloak of the most hj^teful 
hypocrisy ; glorying in that coiintcrfeit jof goodness*which*is the 
homage paid by vice to virtue. His &dmirers have pourtiayed 
him as ' thb worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best 
iriend, the best husband, the best falher,®and the best Christian 
in his kingdoms.’ .Yet he spoke an^ behaved to women with . 
gloss indelicacy, even in public; he scrupled not to sacrifice 
some of his^mdfet devoid adherents ; he once caned Henry 
Vane for coming into a room of the palacejreserj^ed for persons 
of a higher rank ; he^ sent an^ order to the lieutAiant of tl^ 
tower to beheadr* his prisoner ^ord Loudon, oYi discovering a 
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letter from the covenanting peeis to Uie king of Fiance ; and 
the piofligacy of his childien may bear testimony to his actual 
piety and wisdom, as their boasted paient. llis inner man 
belied his outward one, even in its minutest details , and beyond 
the possibility of dispute, as to its mam outlines. Yet so superfi- 
cially lb the judgment of mankind often formed, that long befoie 
his execution, the tide of popular feeling was setting stiongly in 
his favour, principally from the amiable tiait in the human 
character, which fosteis commiseration 4 for the most heinous 
culprit so soon as he becomes unfortunate. Thousands of ex- 
asperated cleigymen, it must also be ri^piembeied, levered 
his person as an anointed victim sacrificed on then especial 
behalf. Multitudes at their bidding, and liom their descrip- 
tions, saw nothing but devotion m his leligioii, and dignity 
111 his demeanour , and there v\ab latteily 1 sufficient semblance 
of both to deceive them. Those alone who reflected, knew 
the real state of affaiis, noi were they suipustd at indig- 
nant clamours foi vengeance. W hat aspect, indeed, bad his 
wholerd^tem of goveinment sustained, but one continued 
senes of oppiessioiis upon the persons, piopcrties, and libeitics 
of his people ^ Was tlieie no atiocitv, it may well be inquiied, 
in the idea he enteitained of extinguishing lieeiVom by foreign 
mercenaiies, and which he would tain have attempted'^ ^\ as 
there none in Straftoicl s lush administiatiou which her coun- 
tenanced; in the subsequent lusairections which he fosteicd, 
in the Stai -chamber seventies which he pationised , and m the 
assault and sack of Leicestei at which he was piesent'^ Was 
there no regardlessness of insulted humanity m his effoits to 
lay Felton on the wheel of tortiue , m his abandonment of 
Fiotestantram at La Rochelle, or m his peisonal mutilations of 
the Puiitaiis ^ Passing ovei for an instaiit such obliquities as 
taking open biibes to perveit justice as he did from W entworth 
and otheis, what was his entire careei with respect to his 
domestic as well as foieign policy'^ Astounding and heait- 
piercpig must have been the conduct that could louse thice 
nations against him m arms, wh^n millions on his death were 
leady thiough the excess of their natural geneiosity, lo forget 
all his wrongfulnesb as their sovereign, and idolize the Icon 
Basilike. ' ( 

It is not true that, who^er might have commenced the war, 
the claims of Charles had a fair hold upon Ihe nation, which it 
was no plain violation of justice to defen^. His standard might 
have -been, and indeed was, followed by The greater part of the 
p^ers, by th^ principal gentry, ^d a large proportion of other 
claMCS} but It IS equ^ly clear,4,that no greafr section of this 
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heterogeneous assemblage drew their swords, for arbitrary 
power and the anti-parliamentary pretensions of the monarch. 
Relying upon his royal word that ruritans jnd Presbyterians 
had misrepresented him, and that henceforward constitutional 
patriotism was to be the mainspring and soul of liis cause, they 
asked no further questions. There were individual exceptions 
to this statement beyond a doubt, in some whose pride of 
ancestry or property led their honour and judgment captive; in 
others, whose ignoranc^ and dulness no sense nor intelligence 
could inform ; and in many, whose blind selfishness threw them, 
like eels, into the Itfsket, out of which they were to be diawn 
to be flayed and fried alive. Nine out of ten anv)ng the • 
temporal and spiritual lords acted then, as they would act and 
are acting now ; but the above description is applicable to the 
generality of the Cavakers, who often appeared nearly as jealous 
of their own success, as of the undue ascendancy of the parlia- 
ment. Barring therefore a few moles and wolves who were 
interested in seeing autocracy paramount, neither Falkland, 
nor Clarendon, nor Colepepper, nor any entertainiju^fheir 
views, wished to see the liberties of the land laid prostrate " 
at the foot of the throne. And altlmugli according to Hallam, 
the vaiiquished*in a civil dispute are to be judged by the rules 
of national, rather than municipal law ; yet a previous train of 
actions,* producing that civil conflagration, may faiiiy be 
brought home by proper evidence against the worsted party, as • 
a charge aggravated in all its heinousness, by its manifest and 
dreadful consequences. Charles had transgre.ssed against laws 
both human and divine ; and he suffered after an extraordinary 
and unprecedented manner. The tribunal which condemned 
hiin was not according to law ; because law had ^aken carti 
not to provide for "the “case. The whole affair was the act of a 
bold and small minority, themselves the.creatures of conquest, 
as much as would have been the ciiminal at their bar, had he 
succeeded in his designs. ^ ^ 

* Whatever may be thought of the righteousness of .the royal 
trial and execution, the latter was supported u|Jon 116* good 
grounds of policy. Looking to its tendency at the time, every 
wise man should have lifted up his voice against it. So long 
"Us nations continue uneducated, they Vill always be liable 
to sudden impulses j and the ghost ^f Strafford himself cduld 
have suggested no more effectual mode of ensuring a revulsicm of 
sentiment iff the piibfi^mind, than the solemn decapi-fcfition of 
his master. At his eycution, • 

^ His speech ^was cm attempted vindication of *his political 
conduct; in which he called U witness that Gbd, before ^bom 
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he must shortly /appear, that he did never intend to encroach upon 
the privileges of the two houses of parliament, but that they began 
upon him, by laying claim to the militia. He also said, that an unjust 
sentence which he had suffered to take effect, was now punished by 
an unjust sentence upon himself. He asserted that he was as much 
a friend to the liberty and freedom of the people as any one, but that 
these consisted in having government and those laws by which their 
lives and goods might be most their own. To have a share in the 
government was fiothing pertainhig to them, a subject and a 
sovereign being clean different things.** At the suggestion of the 
bishop, he made a declaration of his adherence to the Church of 
England, as it hud beCn left to him by his fit^her ; and thus con- 
cluded : I have a good cause, I have a gracious God, and 1 will say 
no more.” He then laid down his head upon the block, and after a 
few moments spent in prayer, he gave the signal by stretching forth 
his hands, and it was severed at a single blo\v At that awful moment, 
all other sentiments were lost in grief and horror, and “ a dismal 
universal groan*' burst forth from the congregated thousands.* — 
Vol. ii. pp. 597-9. 

head being separated from its trunk by one of the 
executioners, the other holding it up, exclaimed aloud, ' This 
is the. head of a traitor.' •Impartial history can scarcely fail 
to set its seal to the truth of this assertion, nor^ to notice that, 
as the whole life of Charles had been stained with false 
professions, so he died with a falsehood upon his lips', in his 
• repeated and sacramental assdi^erations relative to liberty 
and parliament. Those asseverations however, followed up 
by Gauden's forgery, produced marvellous effects. Grief, 
terror, and indignation seized, as has been seen, the hearts of 
the astonished spectators. Nothing was heard but execra- 
rtbns agaii/st the assassins of their sovereign ; it was imagined 
and maintained, that no sufferings, no iimgn’aniniity, no piety, 
no patience, had e^^er been equal to his, in any mere 
human instance ; wliile some were erer. found to compare, or 
at least assimilate his ‘ martyrdom,' as they termed it, to the 
propitiation of the Son of God. AVIiht is the language of the 
Established 'Church at this moment in its ‘ Form of prayer with 
fasting, to be used yearly upon the 30th of January, being the 
day of the martyrdom of the blessed king Charles the first ' to 
implore the mercy of God,* that neither the guilt of that sacred 
.and innocent blood, nbr rthose other sius^; by which God was 
provoked to deliver up both us and our king into the hands of 
cruel ahd unreasonable men, may at \iny tinie Hereafter be 
visitcfd upon it^ or onr posterity.’ In tf^is blasphemous oflSce, 
the j)rophecies and expressioii)S of thi Psalms, applied by 
Christ aud his apostles to himself alone, are adapted to the 
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circumstances of Charles. A profane parallel indeed runs 
throughout the whole, and more particularly in the passage 
selected for the gospel; and if protestanl^ must reproach 
papists with abandoning no single particle of what popes 
and councils have once enacted, the charge may with fairness 
be retorted upon our hierarchy for allowing near a couple of 
centuries to pass away, without such signal stains as tl)is 
service, as well as that for the 29th of May, being expunged 
from the Common-praj^er book. Jor a national church to 
confound, in the scales of its sanctuary, the merits of the 
Redeemer with the yffamy of a ten times convicted traitor and 
his profligate successor, ctin only be matched by the daring 
appeal of that criminal himself to an awful judge, whom he 
could not hope to deceive. 

It is impossible to® turn away from these times, without 
comparing them with our own. Parties as they Just now 
exist, in their broader outlines and minor subdivisions pre- 
sent prodigious likenesses to the royalists, presbyterians, 
independents, and agitators, who lived, and strove, andLpal^sed 
away, under the observation of Rushworih and Whitelocke. 
Neither are our religious differences very dissimilar, allowing for 
the flood of light bursting in upon the darkest corners of the 
earth. There is no lack of prelates as like to Laud and his 
protesta^lt cardinals, as the spirit of a considerably enlightdhed 
age will permit them to be. Then- views are not less violent ; their • 
addresses in their charges from their pulpits, or platforms, or 
among their peers, more moderate ; or their conduct much more 
disciect. Their opulence and privileges, their parade and their 
pluralities, are not legs odious now than they were then. The 
notions of the execut^ king on government, have scarcely » 
veihal difference ^rom those of some of the ministers it has 
pleased the present majesty of England t^ select. The contest 
is of their own seeking, ^md brought on in spite of all that 
moderate men could do to keep back the revolution of the 
wheel. Solomon has haid,^-hut the great iTever look to Solomon 
for the thing that shall be, except to copy his fooleritis andtivake 
room for his repentance. 


Art.. 111. — The Uistoiiy of Rome, Parts^I. to IV, Published under • 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of UsefuT 
Knowledge.— Baldw^i and Cradock. 18.33. ^ 

JJISTORY is antici[|ated experience ; — and (t(^sie the words 
of Lord Bcjingbroke) he A^ho studies it as -he would philo-* 
s^pl^y» will distinguishfind colfect certain general principles and 
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rules of life and conduct, which must always be true because 
they are conformable to the g^eneral nature of things ; and by 
so doing he will soon form to himself a general system of ethics 
and politics on the surest foundations, on the trials of these 
principles and rules in all ages, and on the confirmation of them 
by universal experience. Moreover, in an age like the present, 
when the science of government appears likely to keep pace 
with all other sciences. History acquires new claims upon 
attention. In a country groaning ui^er the despotism of a 
tyrant or an oligarchy, the records of other times can be of but 
little service except to cherish those seeds of freedom which 
opportunity may afterwards develope. But when, as in the pre- 
sent day, the antiquated maxims of supereminence on the one hand 
and submission on the other have been rejected with contempt, 
and when the happiness of the community is beginning to be 
accknowledged as the true principle of legislation, and the wants 
and wishes of the people carry with them an increased and 
increasing importance ; — in such circumstances History is the 
grahd-^pot trom which to draw forth the stores of intellectual 
warfare, — the armoury which must furnish for the battle those 
who are to contend in the cause of freedom against * principali- 
ties and powers.’ 

It would seem as if in anticipation of future danger even 
during their long reign of licensed impunity, the To/ies had 
’ guarded with peculiar care this point in their entrenchments ; 
while the popular party on the other hand, engaged in the 
struggles of actual contention, have been unable to devote to the 
subject the attention which it deserves. The consequence has 
been, that the system of education adopted almost universally 
Ai this country has strongly felt the effects of the dangerous 
inequality. Deriving their knowledge of other countries and 
their own from distorted sources, the youth of England imbibe 
from their earliest years the political principles and preju- 
dices of the public enemy. Meeting wdth none but Tory writers 
at a period of life when both sta'Uments and opinions are 
adm^ilted rSadily upon authority, they have fallen into the 
tone of feeling so strongly lecommended to them, and have 
concluded that to favour the popular party was to support sedi- 
tion, and that a liberaS was synonymous with a traitor. 

Hence in a great measure has arisen Jthat strong tendency 
ii^inst the rights of the people which thb educated youth of 
this cduntry have so often betrayed. A^^ustomed (lO look upon 
such claims as the fruitful source of tiAbulence and discord in 
ipther natioifs,^they nave naturally been disposed to reject them 
in their own ; ana having been taught that tbe^omestic calami- 
ties of the States of antiquity, arose fromUhe excesses of popular 
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license, they have entered upon life with a fixed determination 
to oppose that which has been represented to them as the origin 
of the misfortunes of others. Thus it is, that generation after 
generation has been sent forth from schools and colleges 
tainted with all the prejudices of exclusive bigotry, while com- 
paratively few have been able to discard the influence of educa- 
tion, and inquire for themselves whether these things were so. 
Every man indeed must feel how difTicult it is to erase early 
impressions and to form for himself in later life a new code of 
reasoning ; and this will account in a great measure for the fact, 
that the strongest* supporters of antiquated systems and 
exclusive doctrines are to be found among those who have 
never been transplanted from the scene of their youthful 
education, but have lingered on amid the halls of Oxford or 
of Cambridge, withotit meeting anything which couM lead 
them to doubt the accuracy of their first impressions. SuCh 
men see life through a coloured medium ; and the optical delusion 
which originally misled them, is only more deceptive from its 
duration, and continues to throw a false glare over eve^'y abject 
within their view. 

Roman History has long been the stronghold of the Jories. 
Aware of its having been in general written by the Tories of 
an antecedent state, they have continually referred to its annals 
as affording the fullest confirmation of their political dogmas. 
Unwilling or perhaps unable •to trace to their real source the * 
discords which agitated Rome, they have invariably asserted 
them to have arisen from the sedition of the plebeians. Nor 
have such representations been without their weight; even those 
to whom the name of •the people has never been odious, have 
been bullied into the tfid mission of their statements,* and hav^ 
confessed with sdrrow, that the details of Roman story might 
be adduced with triumph by their ac^versaries. At length, 
however, the woild has gained somewhat more of confidence 
and of knowledge., . ^ ^ 

Thg object, therefore, •in examining some of the deta^js of 
Roman History will be to proven that the calamities of the Roman 
State proceeded not so much from the irruptions of popular 
license, as Trom the never satiated cravings of oligarchical 
ambition; — that the tumults and diseensfbns which continually 
prevailed, had their •origin in the aggj;ession of the Patricia"hs, . 
who, as in later times, inflicted the injury, and then railed 
against the* indi gnat ibto which the injury evoked. It^ill be 
found too upon proceeonig, that the people/ar from retaliating 
with the violence whiji mighty naturally have Sbeti expected^^ 
exercised almosMnvariably a remarkable forbeafance, a forlfear- 
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ance strongly fcbntrasted with the extreme severity by which 
the triumphs of the ‘ Conservatives’ were distinguished. It 
may be shown ih^t Rome never actually deserved the name 
of a Republic, but that just so long as she approximated to it, 
did she continue to flourish; that her decline was proportioned 
to her departure from republican principles, and finally, that her 
prosperity perished with her freedom. The corruptions of the 
political like those of the material body, may be traced back 
through a long series of ailments, to injurs whigh at the moment 
were scarcely perceptible, but which, gaining strength from age, 
infect at length the whole system, until, tcT^jse the words of the 
historian, it can bear neither its evils nor their remedies. 

Success in this task would read a lesson to those who have 
been fond of attributing the decay and downfall of that empire 
to the^'eflbrts of ' the movement,’ and who prophesy a similar 
destruction from similar causes to the greatness of England. — 
Di nobis meliora, erroremque hostibus ilium. 

The peculiar character of Romulus stamped w ith its own im- 
pres Wi^ . institutions of his State. Daring and resolute as he 
was, he possessed too much prudence ^to aim at establishing 
unlimited authority among those whose habits of life had 
unfitted them for passive submission. Preferring to secure a 
part, where the whole could not with safety have been attempted, 
he laboured to unite Liberty with Kinpire, and established a 
kind of mixed monarchy, the 'sovereign power being divided 
between the head or prince of the nation, a senate that was to 
be his council, and the assembly of the people. In this arrange- 
ment, there is .seen at the first glance somewhat of a resem- 
blance to the government under which we live, difl'ering from 
ft, how^evev, in the non-introduction of the principle of repre- 
sentation into the third order. Three brandies of legislacuie 
are discovered, each .distinctly defined ; and each, as will be 
seen, possessing separate duties and privileges. Nor is this 
similarity unworthy ^of remark; for the contests which arose 
between the several orders of the stale, resemble both ip their 
causes and' their effects, thosi^ clashings of interest and of 
principle, which have ^re now divided, and which will (if 
remedies be not applied) divide still further the component parts 
of the British Constitution. 

'in some less important circumstances, the similarity is 
cttsious. The time had not yet arrived when it was discovered 
that n^n might differ in religious creed^ithou 6 ir^ury to their 
worth as citisiens ; jyid accordingly Ronimus established himself 
38 the head dt the religion of the 8 tate,^nd assumed the office 
of Fidei Defensor. He had ^ndeed one advantage, which 
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claimants of that title have not always possesseD. His people, 
who had little religion of any kind" at all, were perfectly willing 
to allow him to mould it at his pleasure. 

llomulus had probably sagacity enough to perceive how 
powerful was the political engine which the command of the 
state superstitions entrusted to the prince; and the disciples of 
liOyola only matured a system, which even if, as Vertotsays, ‘ it 
owed its establishment to nothing but the ignorance of those 
first ages, afterwards became one of the mysteiies of state. 
For this reason, he had himself elected first Augur of Retne, 
and decreed by a la^v mad^ expressly for that end that no 
election should be entered upon, nor any person for the future 
raised to the royal dignity, to the priesthood, or to any of the 
public magistracies, nor any war undei taken, till^^e auspices 
nad been first constdled/ The immense power which this 
regulation finally placed in the hands of the patricians will be 
seen hereafter. With these real powers, llomulus had much of 
the pomp of royalty, and guarded his dignity, as well pe^aps as 
his person, by lictors and their fasces. 

liius the king commanded the armies, directed the sacrifices, 
detei mined civil and criminal causes, called together the Senate, 
convened the pdbple, laid a portion of affairs before the latter, and 
regulated the rest with the Senate. The crown was elecrtve, 
the choice of the people being ratified by the authority of the 
Senate t- 

The Senate consisted originally of 100 members. The first 
senator was chosen by the king, and was in bis absence to have 
the government of the city ; each of the three tribes elected 
three, and each of thethiity curice or sub-divisions of^the tribes 
three more, completing the number of 100, — ‘ who,’ says Vertot, 

‘ were to be at the same lime the king’s ministers, and the pro- 
tectors of the people ‘ functions,’ he adds, * no less noble, than 
hard to execute \vell.’ In this institution as it originally stood, 
will be perceived a.striking ^dissimilarity i(f our English peers. 

.The Senate were chosen by llie suflVages of the peofile, nai*by 
the will of the Soveieign ; and *thus th.e middle rank between 
the Crown and the Common^ were from the mode of their 
election, preserved from a spiiitof repugnance to popular rights. 
When afterwards this wholesome regiflation was neglected, ami 
the kings, consuls, or; censors, usurpeck new authority and sim-^ 
plied at will the vacancies in the Senate, that body assujjRetfa* 
new lone, alid Vhang^J gradually fiom their cjiaractcr^ of 
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' friepds of the people ’ into the advocates of tyranny or the 
defenders of oligarchical despotism. It may, however, well be 
doubted whether each a system, dangerous as it was, carried 
with it so pinch of peril to the people, as that which has 
established in a series of hereditary legislators, a corporation 
attached aberv^e all things to the privileges of ' their order,' and 
inclined from the very constitution of their body to look with 
jealousy and distrust upon the growing intelligence and power 
of the rest of the community. 

TJJie authority of the Senate was great; — some of their body 
were frequently chosen by the kings to act \Vith them as judges; 
— and no affair of importance was laid before the people until 
it had previously been debated in the Senate*. To their 
descendants moreover belonged exclusively, all civil and military 
dignities, anfl those of the nriesthood iise'If. 

’The equites or knights, though themselves plebeians, formed 
a middle order between the patiicians and the people, and bioke 
the goitllnuity of a chasm which must otherwise have appeared 
loo Wmt. 

The third order of the state consisted of the plebeians, who 
confirmed thtf* laws which had been digested by the king and 
senate, and themselves in their assemblies gave the orders, 
W'hiph they themselves executed. They decided on peace and 
war, and appointed to all magistracies, even the crown itself, 
the Senate only retaining the power of lejecting or approving 
their schemes. Such, says the historian, wa^^ the fundamental 
constitution of Rome, neither purely monarchical nor entirely 
republican ; the King, the Senate, and the People, w ere in a 
sort of mutual dependence, from whence ^-resulted a balance of 
autliority,‘ which moderated that of the p«ince, and at the same 
time secured the power of the Senate and *'the liberty oPthe 
people. How' far the condition of Rome when in the hands of 
an oligarchy was inferior to this, will 'be hereafter seen. 

The union between the Patricigns and Plebeians did not 
rest Ijere; ^the tie of patron and Wient served to bind them 
together, and the obligations .which it enjoined were long 
esteemed sacred. Indeed, while the duties of the patron con- 
tinued to be attended to, the poorer classes were too intimately 
cojtmected with their superiors to feel, or at least to lament their 
• dependence ; and even long after the Patricians had oppressed 
"them with the grossest tyranny, they hesitated to break with 
indiviuuals with whom these connexioitili*had c}ose(y associated 
theili. Graj|i!j^lly tli^se sentiments declined. The honest and well 
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principled client, finding himself neglected Tor the fawning 

E arasite or foreign buffoon, forbore to pay attentions which 
e found unvalued, and his affection and respect for his 
patron ceased together; the unprincipled one continued his 
services, and pandered to the reigning passions of his master. 
But this state of things did not speedily arrive. It requires 
much in any countiy to destroy those feelings of respect for • 
superiors in rankand station, which are implanted in the poorer 
classes ; and had tHte Tories, either of Rome or England, 
nourished these fejlings with the attention which their^ own 
interests demanded, the people of both countries would have* 
delayed much longer, before they exerted their slumbering 
energies. 

The regulations of Romulus secured for considerable 
time domestic concord. The various additions indeed to the 
number of the Senate under Romulus and Tatius and under 
Tullus Hostilius, served to give it somewhat more of j^trician 
leaven; but the change was not sufficient to be immediately felt. 
One remarkable incident occurred in the reign of the last • 
mentioned sovereign, when Horatius being condemned to death 
by the Duumviri, by the advice of Tullus appealed To the 
people, — ‘ proiTing that the authority of that assembly was 
superior to the prince.'* 

In tRe next reign it is found, that the solemn formula of the • 
herald when declaring war, runs in the name of the Roman 
people, and that no mention of the king is introduced into its 
clauses. 

Up to this time, the constitution had remained nearly as 
established by RoniuTus ; but Tarquinius Priscus having by Km 
liberality purchased the crown in preference to the sons of the 
deceased prince, took a new step to support his authority, and 
introduced into the Senate a hundred of nis own creatures, w'ho, 
says the aristocratic historian Livy, were to be looked upon 
undoubtedly as the^factio^njof the king. By whose favour they 
had come into the Senate 

It has always been held a* dangerous experiment that the 
sovereign sl\puld introduce into a deliberative assembly a body 
composed of the creatures of his will ; yeW how quietly would an 
initial proceeding of this nature, to support monarchical authority, 
be overlooked by these, who have in (fur ow'ii times railed 
loudly against ^the pgmposal which would ‘swamp** al they 
term it the House ov%Peers, by introducing a .counterpoise 
against a previous opyatioii of the same Rind,^s<the readiest^ 

* Factio Jiaud d^bia regis, ciijiu| beneficio in curiam veneraiit. — Liv. 

J^to, 1 • 
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means of preventing thre occurrence pf forcible resistance to the 
first. ^ 

With the exception just mentioned, no important change had 
been as yet Inade in the political reflations of Rome; and 
during this period, her constitution was far more republican 
than at any subsequent period of her annals. It is true, that 
a king was at her head, but the name matters little ; and a king 
nifty in reality be less despotic than a consul. Until the reign 
of Servius Tullius, the people were in possession of the highest 
power. By the establishment of universal^ suffrage (all votes 
'being of equal value), they held in their Ifhnds the supreme 
authority; and they may fearlessly challenge their adversaries 
to show% here that authority was misused. Nothing is heard 
at this ^ time of those fierce contests between the different 
classes of the state, which were presented afterwards. 

The people, satisfied with the possession of power, cared not 
to exert it, except when the welfere of the state required, and 
readily-incurred in the wishes of those whose superiority in 
rank and wealth gave strength to their recommendations. 

Undjjr Servius, a new sera commenced. This prince formed 
the design of transferring the chief authority into the hands of 
the nobility and patricians; but fearing the resentment of the 
people if he ojienly avowed his object, he artfully held out 
to them a bait of considerable alLnrement to divert their* atten- 
tion from his real object. 

Under the specious pretext of diverting the burthen of 
taxation from the pooler to the richer classes, he intro- 
duced the principle of the census, whereby the wealth oi 
fank of each individual was for the future to be the measure 
of his political privileges. He then proceeded to substitute 
for tbe ancient Comilia, where the voice of the majority 
was decisive, a new mode of collecting the votes, which* 
threw the authority into the hands of the Patricians. He 
divided the whole body into six chases, composing each class 
of different Vc;/^i/n‘rs. The first class or that of the patricians 
contained the enormous number' of 80 centuries, to which may 
be added 12 centuries of knights and 6 more of the same kind 
under different namesr ; the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes, 20 each ; 
the j^th, 30 ; and the tith ’chiss, one- He next ordained that 
votes should be taken riot by curim, wliere, the voices being 
reckorbid by number, the meanest plebeian hall ^s much weight 
as the greatest senator; but by centurieyyrwhereby tVie patricians 
fwere. sure *of^ carrying their point, cor|^«prising as they did in 
their class alone the majority V>f centuries. The rich in this 
manner had the advantage, diretlly as ^he nuhrber of centuries 
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and inversely as the number of individuals in tlfeir class ; a thing 
incredible, if it were not gravely told. The 98 centuries of the 
first class were* to be consulted first ; if anyMitference of opinion 
arose among them, which could scarcely be the case where all 
had the same interest*, the second class was to be called on, 
and so on to the lowest. It is an astonishing feature in human 
history, that a whole people should allow themselves to be , 
deceived by so shallow a fraud, — and should not find out, that 
the rich man receives\the exact supeiiority in political influence 
which he has a light to, through the channel of the influence he 
exerts over the poor by tjie possession of his wealth. • 

The plan of Servius unfortunately succeeded. Deceived by 
the proposed relief from taxation, the people seem to have con- 
sidered their secession from political power as its iiccessary 
accompaniment, anrf surrendered almost without perceiving, it, 
the only means which could enable them to resist the growing 
power of the Patricians. The* greatest pains, indeed, appear to 
have been taken to conceal from them the real consequences of 
the step into which they had been betrayed. They were still- 
allowed to retain the right of voting, with this slight alteration 
that their opinions would never be required. Livy explains 
most accuratety the measures of Servius, when he says, ^ that 
no one seemed excluded from the right of voting, but all the 
powei-^was in the hands of the Patricians Thus it is, that, 
tyranny steals in under the pretext of kindness, and assumes 
the mask of liberality to hide its nakedness. Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes appeals to be the only motto which a people can 
safely assume; for the spiiit of despotism is as cunning as it is 
treacherous. The Romans seem to have been completely 
deceived, and to have ovei looked their chains until they were 
riveted for ever. *Fioni this time the freedom of their state vir- 
tually perished, for whatever may be tluf name of a government, 
it changes not its nature, and the whole authoiity was hence- 
forward transferied into the hands of an* oligarchy. We read 
indeed of a republic and dP republican officers, but ibe peopte had 
been cheated of their power, aud dreadful were fated to be the con- 
sequences which marked the progress of patrician dominion. 

It has Been necessary to dwell at^ some length on the 
• change^ introduced by Servius, in order that the reader might 
understand the t|ue position of* the people during the 
future period of their history. They have been seen ejijoynig. 


* Ibi si variaret, quod taro incidebat. — Liv. LiS, 1. ^ 

t Ut neque exclusiis quisquam «iiftVagio videretur> et vis omnisfpencs 
primore^ civitatU %88et. — Liv. LibM, 
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amid^hat equality in which all were united, the power which a 
majority naturally conferred. Under these circumstances, they 
go forth ‘conquerfng and to conquer.* United together at 
home, they find themselves victorious over their enemies abroad. 
They chuse in common their form of government and their 
ruler, and pay to him that obedience which a voluntary selection 
r secured. Almost immediately on the formation of the new 
Patrician constituency, a change ensues. Confiding in the 
separation now made between the Patricians and the Commons, 
and which had destroyed the power of the latter while the 
former were as yet scarce conscious ofitheir increased influence, 
Tarquin assassinates his father-in-law, and seizes on the throne 
without consulting either the Senate or the People. 

Thus twenty-three years after the institution of the census 
and the comitia centnriata which, as has been seen, deprived the 
people of their political rights, the State is found so reduced from 
its former strength as to submit without an effort to the unsup- 
ported u^rpation of a tyiant and a murderer. How evident is 
the inference, that the assault on the rights of the Commons had 
ruined the liberties of all. Taiquin having thus gained the sove- 
reigntyj secures it by military power. The Senate are immedi- 
ately attacked ; several of the chief among them ^ire made away 
with,' only because they dared to bewail the misery of their 
<;ountry ; and thus they for whosq advantage the privile'ges of 
the Plebeians had been crushed, fall the first victims to the 
cruelty of the oppressor. 

These were the beginnings of the State, whe^e crimes and 
miserie.^ afterwards made so large a figure in tlie history of the 
w^rld. Op]:pitiinity will be taken at a futu’ie period, to eximmie 
some of Its succeeding levolutions, beginning with that in 
which, to use the emphatic words of Montesquieu, ‘ the people 
at a critical moment lecollected that they were legislators, 
and there was an end of Tarquin.* 

1 — E-. 

Art. IV . — The Book of the Reformed P arllamcnt, hein^ a Synopsis 
of the Totes of the Members of the Reformed House of Commons, 
upon all important Questions, from their First Sittins^ of February 

' J833, to the end of the Second Session August 183+; with Lists 
, ^cefi^ed of the Movers Names, the nature of each Question^ and the 
groi;^ Divisions thereon. By RicharcKiooch^Esq (To be continued 

at the close of each Session ) — Loiuloi/: A. II'. Btflley and Co. 
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the first is to notify it to all concerned,— the seftondy to help the 
Electors to make use of it in the most efficient manner;— and 
the third, to suggest to the Author a mocft of improving his 
work, which may hereafter greatly enhance its practical useful- 
ness. 

On the first point, this is to be said, — that notwithstanding its 
defects, it is the best, because the only work of the kind in 
existence. It must have been got up with great labour, and -at 
great cost. There il no other work which can serve the 
Elector’s purpose c^f learning at a short view how his Repre- 
sentative has voted*, and hew far his past conduct justifies future- 
confidence. It is therefore heartily recommended as of indis- 
pensable service to all Electors. 

But there may be made more efficient use of this work, if it 
be subjected to analysis, and if all measures of the same kind 
be put together*, so that from the juxtaposition an inference may 
be drawn to the general character of the Member's conduct on 
different classes of subjects. 

Take for instance the Divisions of the last Session. Classify * 
all the Divisions that relate to Church Reform ; — then all that 
relate to Ireland, to Expenditure, and Taxation; — to the Poor 
and the care of the Poor; — to Parliamentary Reform of all 
kinds; — to Impressment and Flogging; — to the Press;— to 
Free l 1 *ade ; — to the proposed Amendments of the Law, 

The same subjects might be divided in a similar manner for 
the preceding Session, To which must be added other Divisions 
on subjects peculiar to it ; as the General Distress, or the Cur- 
rency Question, the Unions, East-India and Bank Charter, and 
Municipal Reform. * , ® 

Jn a few hours,, th^ questions may be written out; with the 
manner of voting — or absence — of any particular Member. 
Let a statement of the position of the question at the time of 
voting be drawn out, as well as of the bearing of the different 
questions of such •ctess. most cases, tlTe very ranging of the 
questions together with the manner of voting, will wippfy-rf fair 
enough evidence of the trustworthiness of the representative. 

To the author, it is to be strongly recommended to act upon 
a similar plan in future editions of his ivork. In the presen^ 
"edition he is confined to fifty-eighfquestions, in order to get 
the entire ranged within the space of t^o pages. Now there Js 
great difficulty^in suiJi a selection ; to the representative in 
some instances, and ta^he elector in others, the, exclusion of 
Divisions of any class, toay work injustice.* To 4o justice, it i^ 
necessary that the wh(He of the* Divisions of aay class shaW be 
shown. The ^ftraber|raust bb judged by his Vhole condueff 
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If riot, lie may [ilcad the unfairness of the work, in making the 
selection, as a ground of disbelief, on the Elector’s part, in tlie 
authenticity and accuracy of the whole. The questions do not, 
however, appear to be unfairly selected. If the whole scheme 
of policy on any one subject in a Session was made apparent, 
by contrasting the votes of the Member with others of his own 
party, with his pledges, his general conduct, and with that of the 
Tories and other parties, — a very safe conclusion of the nature 
of his conduct might be formed. And the public would have a 
guide-book to the bearing of questions upon one another, with 
« some chance of viewing the Whole* consistently and clearly. 
Accoiding to an arrangement of this sort, the author might give 
an entire page to each class of votes. If there was an objection 
on accojunt of the repetition of the name in every instance occu- 
pying too much space, that might be rchioved by attaching a 
number to each name, and placing the number instead of the 
name before the Member’s votes. If the Divisions were not 
numerous enough to occupy an entire page, two kindled classes, 
-or three, might be brought within it ; great care being at all 
times bestowed on making the classification appropriate and 
self-elticidating. 

What has been said to the author, is also said emphatically 
to Electors. Let something of this kind be done for each place. 
^The occasion is worth evciy effort, and this valuable book fur- 
nishes the material. Above all things, take not into your bosom 
a Tory with a Whig or Radical clothing, nor a pretended 
Radical who is looking out in all directions for some petty 
point to gain by selling Imnself to the Tones. Let it be shown 
QXice for all, that Toryism cannot thrive a^am in the land ; for 
the future' warning of whatever Whigs 6r Radicals may again 
form the Government. 


Art. V. — Description 6f the Knharntottto Organ ronstrnetid hy J. Robson 
uwd SoJk 101, St. Martins Lane, London. It ith directions Jor 
playing, 18134. — At J. RoUsoii and Son s, as above. 

Organ on a considerable scale, has been constructed upon 
the principles at \^nious times put forward in this Review 
uider the title of ' Eiiliavnionic.’ As the whole is no more 
than an expansion of preceding materials, ^such persons as may 
Have fallowed the subject to any extent in former numbers may 
not displeased with receiving the his^ry of t'ne 6’ontinuation, 
in the terraii iii^ued at the constructor’s./^ 

^ 'This attempt, at obtaining Correct Harmony, is based on the 
ghservation or discoveryi of the duplimfy of the Disthnaneen ; by which 
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is meant that tlic Dissonances (the Major and Minor Scarenth and Major 
and Minor Second, so called in contradistinction to the Thirds, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixths, which are the Consonances,) are Rouble, or have each 
two forms, differing by the small diflerence called a Comma, and which 
make just concords with tlie C’onsonanccs allernatcUj, — that is to say, the 
Acute form makes just concords (whenever the interval is not less than 
the least of the intervals that make a concord at all) with the Thirds and 
the Fifth {odd numbers), and the Gr/ivc with the Fourth and the Sixths 
{even numbers). The exactitude of this is easily ascertained by an^ 
person familiar with the cakulation of musical ratios. 

Instead therefore of trying to get rid of the difficulty by mincing up 
this perplexing Comma,dVnong the various notes to the destruction of the 
purity of all, as in one way or other is the object of everything that has 
passed under the name of Temperament, — the more reasonable process 
would appear to be, to endeavour to execute the proper form of tlie 
Dissonance in the proper nlaces, as may be suspected to be already done 
by performers on unfettered instruments such as the voice and viol kind. . 

It has been noticed by musicians, that singers in singing the descend, 
ing scale, make the Second grave (that is to say, graver by a Comma 
tlian they make it in some other circumstances). Now what can be the 
cause of this, except the desire to make a just concord (Minor Third) . 
with the last sound capable of a concord that has preceded, viz. the 
Fourth? a fortiori if the singer was executing the SeconiJ in a 

duett where another performer was at the same time executing the 
Fourth, would he not execute the grace Second which makes a just 
concord, ^nd not the acute Second which docs not } And may it not in 
like manner be concluded, that if «thc Second had to be executed in • 
conjunction with, or sequence to, the Fifth, it would be made the acute 
Second and not the grave ? By applying the same theory to the other 
Dissonances, a general rule appears to arise for the determination of the 
form of a Dissonance. 

If it is demanded why ^thc Dissonances should be moveable and not 
the Consonances, — it is because the last are the ch/sest and mo5t important* 
relations of harmony,* and the others the more remote. 

But a question which will present itself in tlys place, is, what is to be 
done with chords which present a Dissonance in company with two 
Consonances with both of which it is impossible for it to agree ; — as for 
instance with the ThiVd and Fourth, the FouTth and Fifth, or the 
Fifth and Sixth. Are such occurrences to be considered as wfe!it a 
herald would call canting harmony^ or are they admissible by altering 
one of the Consonances by the magnitude of a Comma, as there can be 
little doubt is what wmuld actually take place if ^)crformed on unfettered 
instruments like the voice and violin.^ To nrge that the difficulty may2)c 
got over by the use of a tempered system, is jike urging that a profile may 
be made to resemble two individuals at once, by drawing a lin(^intcT-» 
mediate to thcbjusk profiloslpf both 5 — whatever is gained in the direction 
professed, being at the expltise of what makes the portrait valuable at 
all. Further observation^ on this part of the lubjecf^ mAH be found, 
under the head of ' Transllted Key«’ . ' • ' 
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The division!) of the octave thus arrived at^ when represented 
by the division of a Circle^ will be as below ; in which the curious 
observer will disciV'er a number of conformities and analogies, which 
it is difficult to suppose nature intended to be destroyed by a process 
approaching to that of mincing up the whole into twelve ec^iml 
intervals. The dotted lines represent the Dissonances, in what arc 
collected from experience to be their less usual forms* 



The figures which appear on the outer circumference of the circle^ 
making a division into 5fi equal parts, represent what may be culled 

THE NORMAL SCALE. 

A contrivance which ^ives extraordinary facility* to the calculation of 
inuMcal intervals, and is intimately connected with the ready under- 
standing of the construction of the Fnharmonic Organ. 

It has long been familiar to theoretical musicians, that when the octave 
is divided into iifty-three equal intervals (as is easily done with the aid 
of logarithms), each of ^he sounds which constitute Correct Harmony cs 
derived from the simplicity of ratios, approximates in a remarkable 
.niapner to some or other of the sounds in this Scale of 53. The circum^ 
ferencl^of the circle is consequently divided into 53 equal^parts ; where, 
as ntay be seen upon inspection, each of the d/visions of Correct Harmony 
coincides, withi.i a distance inappreciable byUhe eye though capable of 
being made the object of arithmetiiAl measiKement. with some one or 
otb^r of the divisions Jin to 53. If thin the numbersibus attached to the 
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several divisions of Correct Harmony be committed t9 memory and 
called their indices, it is plain that by the addition or subtraction of the 
numbers in what may be called the Normal scale^ thus constituted^ 
a close approximation may at all events be made to the magnitude 
of the interval between any divisions fixed on. For example, if it was 
required to know what is the interval between the Major Third and 
Major Sixth ; — ^by subtracting the indices one from the other, 17 from 
'jy leaves 22, which (as being the index of the Fourth) is evidence that 
the interval is at all events something very near to a Fourth. Or if, 
instead of this it had been wanted to know what sound was arrived at 
on taking a just Fourth above the Major Third; — by adding 22 to 17 , 
the sum :39 would indicaid that the sound arrived at was at all events 
something very near to tlie Major Sixth. And the same in any other 
cases; for convenience casting out 53 when it occurs, or which is the 
same thing, beginning again at 0. But the fact which is of importance 
to the musical inquirer, that all the indications derived from this 
employment of the indices, arc not only approximately but accurately, 
true of the Correct division'* ; and this not only in a single key, but, to 
an extent which it is difficult to exhaust, in the complications which 
arise from beginning the calculation of the harmonical divisions from one 
of the previous divisions as a new starting-point, which is what consti- 
tutes a Change of Key. The way in which this fact presented itself, 
was in the course of proceeding to divide the neck of a guitar infco 53 
equal intervals in 4he octave, with a view to prove the effect of the 
approximation to Correct Harmony in a diversity of keys, thus arrived 
at. Aftcr*making some progress in the experiment, it occurred to the 
experimenter to try what would be thd results of inscribing the Correct 
divisions instead of the approximative in the original or piimary key, and 
thence calculating the places of the frets for various changes of key, 
according to the Correct proportions instead of tlie approximative ; and 
to his surprise and satisfaction, he found it was as easy to have the 
Correct divisions as the others, the Correct divisions falling over and 
over ujwn the same places without deviation, with a pertinadfty which " 
preserfted a most extraefrdinary display of the properties of numbers. On 
carrying the examination a certain length, some qf the numbers began to 
Aplitf or present the phenomenon of two numbers differing by some of 
the minute intervals to which Greek names have been given by musical 
mathematicians ; but feven here Ta law was discefnible, which made it 
easy in any given case to determine which of the two n^mfjersMifas 
demanded. For the present puiqjdse however, it will be enough to 
state, that none of the calculations in the Enharmonic Organ come 
within the range of this phenomenon. ^ 

Example^ of the mode of employing the •Normal scale will be givei^ 
in the progress of the ^ 

DESCRIPTION OP THE INSTRUMENT. 

To begin witli tfie lowesif ngcr-board, which presents the key of C« 
The C, which is the Key-nc|e, is distinguished by being The l3is- 
sonances ( D and D, B aifi B,) hav^ each two finger.keys ; and because 
It appears from expdirienco that oneaof the forms is of more frequept 
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occurrence thsvi the other (being the form most remote from the centre 
of the octave, or nearest to the neighbouring Key-note), advantage is 
taken of it to givy to this form the same place as in ordinary instruments. 
The Acute forms of the Dissonances are all coloured white, and the 
Grave black ; the Thirds and Fifth of the key being at the same time 
made w^hite, and the Fourth and Sixths black. Hence, as a geneial 
direction, the Dissonance only requires to be taken of the same colour as 
the note with which it is required it should make a just concord. 

Between the Fourth and Fifth (or in the ])lace usually occupied by 
FJJ) is placed a note which makes what is ciilled the TriUmc to the Key- 
note ; being a Major IMrird above the Acute Major Second, and a Fourth 
below the Acute Major Seventh. Its index Iq the Normal scale would 
be 26 ; and it presents the just FJJ deinanded on the occurrence of that 
most ordinary of all changes of key, the change to one Sharp more. And 
because it is found always to make just concords with sounds colouied 
white in the preceding arrangements, it is itself coloured white. In the 
. calculations which follow, the index 26 will be inserted in its place in 
the Normal scale. 

Certain additional finger-keys on this and the other boards, bearing a 
resemblance in shape to the keys of a flute, will for the present be taken 
no notice of. 

The second or middle finger-board presents the key of (J, or the sounds 
fornjed by commencing the harmonical division on the Fifth of the 
preceding key of C’. To calculate which, add each of the numbers of the 
Normal scale to 31 the index of the Fifth, (casting out 53 us before 
mentioned), and the I'esult will be as follows. 

To 0, 5, 0, 8, i), 11, 17, 22, 26‘(Tritoiie), 31, 3(1, 39, 44, 45, 47, 4«, 53. 

Add 31 

M.'ikes 31, 3fi, 37, 3!>, 40, 45, 4H, 0, 4 (Tritoiie), U, 14, 17, 22, 23, 2.’), 2G, 31, 

In which such numbers as are found in the Normal scale, indicate the 
recurrence of the same sounds as in the key cf (', and the others indicate 
^ new sounds, which must be supplied by calculation. The construction, 
colouring, &c. of the finger-keys, are rclativelv the same as in the C 
board. ^ 

The third or highest finger-board ])rcsciits the key of E, or the soimds 
formed by corameiuing the harmonical division on the Majoi of 

the prccwling key ofKx, or (which is* the sanie- thing) on the Major 
of Urn primary key of C. Add therefore each of the nuinbcis of 
the Normal scale to J 7, and the result will be 

17, 22, 23, 2.5, 2G, .31, 34, 39, 43 (Tritonc) 48, 0, 3, «, .9, 11, 12, 17. 

In which such numbers as appear neither in the key of G nof C, indicate 
tfiew sounds, which must-be supplied as before. The construction, 
colouring, &c. of the fiiig«r-keys, are rclativel^^ the same as in the other 
*T)tiards. 

On the same prliiclj)lps are to be traced Jne addifionffl sounds wanted 
to*complete Ihe othqf key.s furnished by tfi|* instrument, and which arc 
; ta be executeti by means of the flu^e-like finger-keys formerly mentioned. 
I^ese additional keys figwever, nut ml so tijmpletc as the three 
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principal ones of C, G, and E ; often wanting some of the least usual 
forms of the Dissonances. 

In the C board, with the addition of one finger-key, (a Grave G), are 
presented the key of F, wanting the Minor Seconds, and the Grave 
forms of tlie Minor and Major Sevenths ; and the key of A [7 Major, 
complete throughout. 

In the G board, with the addition of two finger-keys (an Acute C 
and an Acute E), are presented the key of D, wanting the Acute 
Minor Second, and the Grave Major Seventh (to be found however 
in the E board); and the keys of 13j? Major and E|;> Major, complete 
throughout. 

In the E board, with the addiction of three finger-keys (an Acute A, 
a Grave B, and an Acute Ctt), are presented the key of A, wanting 
the ( 7 rave Minor Seventh (to be found however in the C board), and 
the Grave Major Seventh ; and the key of B, wanting the Acute 
Minor Second (to be foi^id however in the G board), the Grave 
Major Seventh, and the Tritone. 

The instrument therefore, with the reservations now or hereafter 
stated, presents the power of playing in any key from Four Flats to Five 
Sharps, both inclusive. 

The sounds contained in one octave, with the boards on which they 
are found, may be collected from the following Table. 
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THE BREAK. 

An appearance that maj be described under the above term, requires 
to be noticed. 

If (on the actual construction of the Instrument) the Key-note he 
changed from F to C, from C to G, from G to D, and from D to A, by 
beginning the harmonical division afresh each time from the just Fifth of 
the preceding key, the A arrived at will be the 40 of the Normal scale 
instead of the 39, being a Comma higher than the A which is presented 
as the Key-note of the key of A on the highest or E board, and which (as 
being the Just Major Sixth to the ^n-imary C) is required, for instance, to 
make the stpionymous (or as it is loosely called, relative) Minor to the key of 
C. This therefore creates a certain degiec of chbek to modulation in that 
direction ; and may be designated as the ' break.' And in like manner in 
ascending by successive Fifths from the key of Al>, it will be found that 
there is a 'break' on proceeding to pass the key of Bf?, the Fifth to the 
not being the F presented as the Key-ndte of the key of F upon the 
'instrument, but a Comma higher. The probability seems to bo, that an 
unfettered instrument like the voice or viol, would begin upon either of 
the sounds presented to it, without embarrassing itself with one being a 
Comma higher than the other. But because the Organ is not an 
unfettered instrument, the performer must submit to limitations till 
somebody can remove them. 

U^ion this subject, little more can be said at prcsent,^than that the conse- 
quences are for future inquiry, for the purpose both of estimating their 
amount, and examining the possibility of increasing the powers of the 
instrument by alterations in the copstruction. But of all conclusions the 
most unreasonable, would be one which should propose to apply to a 
system of Tcniperaracnt for rtlief ; being, as before, comparable to nothing 
but the propo^sal to obviate the difficulty of making likenesses of many 
facc.s, by making a likene.ss of none. 

As no very peculiar advantages appear to Jiavc attended the selection 
of the ke>fcs C, G, and E for the finger-boards (an arrangement which 
was derised from conveniences discoverable on tlic Guitar) ; on another 
occasion there would be a disposition to try the keys of C, A, and FJJ, 
in which it is imaginbd that with a moderate number of additional 
finger-keys, a range might be got all the way from to F Double 
Sharp, both intluiive^ « • . 

• DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNING TO PLAY. 

• 

In the book provided, select a passage in one of the keys of C, G, or 
E, where the hoard is specified in red ink underneath fhe line without 
any subsequent change? of bqard. Cast the eye through the whole, to see 
th what places tlic unusual form of a Dissonance is marked by a dash in 
ink obliquely across tfie head of the not#; the Acute form being 
distinguished by the dai.h pointing upwards/ (in fpllovving the line in 
the usual w§y from left to right), and tlwGrave form downwards \ . 
Flay the |af|j^ge irt the usual manner; Inly observing to take the 
utMisual forms of the notes in the places malked. Practise in this way, 
in the Major and N^nor of the mvm key. ^ ^ 
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Next proceed to some of the other or less principal l^eys. In which 
the only difference will be, that some of the additional finger.keys will 
be called into action^ the demand for them being indi(j^ted in the ^ok in 
the same manner as before. 

Proceed next to some of the most marked and simple changes of key ; 
as for instance to the Synonymous (or relative) Minor. The change of 
boards required for this, will be indicated in red ink under the line as 
before. 

P'rom the passages where the marks in red ink are least frequent,, 
proceed by degrees to those where they arc thickest. Attend to what can 
be done, and not to what ca7i not ; as being the most likely way to 
advance to the limits of •the possible. If after all there is something 
that cannot be done, tne quesfion will then arise of its comparative 
value, and particularly whether it is imperative to reject Correct 
Harmony for the sake of it. 

In the whole of this, assistance towards dispensing with the book will 
be derived from observing that the colour of the questionable notes is 
the same as of those with which they arc connected. 

If the book were to be printed, it would be proposed to express those 
various indications in such a manner as to admit of their being coloured 
red at the discretion of the user. But it is imagined that a little practice 
would dispense with the necessity. 

TRANSLATED KEYS. 

A circumstance tha# may be designated under this title, is presented for 
examination and inquiry. 

It may happen that a jiicce of music which cannot be reduced to 
Correct Harmony if played in the key to which it appears naturally to 
belong, may be reduced by playing it in a ditlcrent, or what may be 
called a ' Translated’ key. Por example, the celebrated Canon of ^ Noyi 
nohis Doiniiic/ cannot be made into Correct Harmony in the key of G 
or C, to one of which at sight it would appear to belong ; but it may, by 
playing it in the key of D, And introducing the F-4 and C-4as if from the ^ 
Minor of D, in the places where they may be required. It was* undoubt- 
edly with a view to the Same facts, that the author of the Article * Counter- 
point ' in Rees's Encyclopmdia has said that in thjjs Canon the treble and 
bass are in G, and the second or intermediate part in D ; which will not 
make all the chords just concords after all. Is it then permitted, to 
reduce passages to Correct Harni(Jny by this kind of ‘ translation At 
all events is not this, or something corresponding, what vdll acftJklly 
be done by singers with correct eare, who assuiedly will in some way 
or other refuse to execute false concords ? 

Another question which may occur, is, whether it is permitted to 
change from one form of a Dissonance to the other, for the sake 
harmonizing with two successive notes or choirds ; or whether this is to 
be held a fault in the muSc which requires it. . • ^ 

• ^isceli|lneou8 observations. 

Though the immediate ditration bf Correct Hajmony i& only on the 
mechanical or executive pari of Music, there appears no*tn?onsiderable 
likelihood that light may lltimately*be thrown by it on some of the 
principles of Composftion. ^ne immfnent result may be held to be, that 
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all music which cannot be distinctly referred to some key or changes of 
Icey^ will be considered as jargon^ or nt the best, likened to the sounds a 
child makes upon an instrument and asks if the/ are not pretty. They 
may be pretty or not, but^scicncc is the road to what is better. 

A direction in which it is hoped to arrive at increased efficiency, is in 
the execution of the remoter relations of harmony which go by the name 
of Discords. The nearer relations pull upon the ear in time ; and there 
is probably truth in the notion, that the purity of proportions has still 
more effect in increasing the l)eauty of the remote relations, than of the 
near. And another reasonable expectation is, that considerable difference 
of effect will lie found to arise from the use of particular forms of the 
Dissonances, even w'here it cannot be traced to< principles as above, or 
has to a certain extent the appearance of going contrary to them. 
For example, there appears to be often in solos a peculiar brilliance 
in taking the Acute Second in ascending, even at tlie peril of 
making an imperfect Minor Third with the ^Fourth that comes after- 
wards. Tliis however may possibly be solvable by some unobserved 
change of key which virtually takes place ^ The whole of this part of 
the subject, in fact, is for observation and inquiry. 

It is very desirable to know what would he the effect on singers, 
(solo, glee, and chorus), of singing in company with an Enharmonic 
instrument. 

One way of multiplying such experiments, would be by the application 
of the Enharmonic aiTangement to the Bun el Organ: sometimes used in 
churches ; which may be effected with very inconsiderable increase of 
expense, ^ 

It is imagined that the tuning of an Enharmonic instrument would 
be much more easily learned ab initio, than the methods in practice ; all 
that is required for the purpose being a list of the Consonances, See. 
W'ith which the notes are in succession to make the just concords 
specified. It will further be for inquiry, whether a MoncK'hord would 
not be a useful guide, not so much for the irurpose of framing all the 
^ notes by if, as of detecting the eai*cs where ^hc errors of the ear may 
ha))pen to accumulate. 

It is further expected that such an instument will be found to 
continue in tune longer, and be less affected by variations of temj)era- 
tnre, than the ordinary kind. For in every kind of Temperament, SoVne 
notes in each direction are tortured to the extremity of what the car can 
heart** The^mallest changes therefore arc likely to. make some or other 
of them intolerable. ^ 

If called upon to defend the propriety of the title, * Enharmonic,’ 
reference must be niad^ to the ancient Greek remain^ on music ; where, 
tJiough it cannot be deiiied that they are in some respects fragmenlal and 
disjointed, the bearing of the whole is to show^^that the essence of what 
•The aucients called the Enharmonic consisted in transferring the division 
of the canon as arrived at for a single to a* variety of keys by 
beginning again on^ some of the*previofi s divisions. Many (ff the 
accidents afieivhant on tliis, are dew’ribed w: |h an accuracy it would be 
vaSi to seek in any modern writer. At the sanrc time ^he andients appear to 
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have been shipwreekcd by the grand misfortune^ of lighting on Midoud 
division of the simple canon 'to l^gin with. After deducing the Fifth 
and the Fourth from the ratios df 4 ohd ■}, they unhappily attempted to 
complete the division (See Euclid's ^Section of the Gabon ') by cutting off 
intervals equal to the Gre|it Tone which they fatd thus disco vered».instead 
of taking the next simplest ratios of ^ and i, which would have led them 
to the discovery of the Major and Minor lliirds, and by analogy tlTe 
Minor and Major Sixths ; a misadventure competent to abdount for any 
quantity of failure, and for the neglect into which their Enharmonic 
appears ultimately to have fallen. And the great mistake of the mod[ema^ 
on the sulnect of the Enhandonic, seems to have been the mistaking what 
may be called the secondary intervals for primary. Thus whan what i» 
called the Enharmonic diesis ti^kes place, (of which a good example is 
found in the 9th and 1 1th bars of Rossini's air of Deh! calma), it is not 
that some outlandish interval is to occur between two successive sounds, 
but only that (for instance) and C in different places involving an 
intermediate change of differ from each other by about two-thirds 
of the just difference between a note and its Sharp or Flat, in conse- 
quence of being both of them taken in the correct proportions. 

For further observations on the various parts of the subject, see 
‘ Instructions to my Daughter, for playing on the Enharmonic Guitar. 
GoUlding and D'Almaine, 20, Sohoflifuare. 18cJ0. See also West- 
minster Review, No. XXXII for April 1832, Article ‘Enharmonic of 
the Ancients;’ No. XXXIV for Oct. 1832, Article ‘ Gardiner's Mufic of 
Nature;' No. XXXV for Jan. 1833, Article ‘ Harmonics of the Violin;* 
No. XXXIX for Jan. 1834, Article ‘ Jew's &c.' 

It is plain that this is an efforUto?" a4v.ance a step, which will 
require coolness, patience, and perseveiance to determine its 
comparativejniportance. The general effect of the instrument 
is stated to have been pronounced good ; and one eminent pro- 
fessional man, in defiance of labouring to a considerable extent 
under that privation w*hich is so often accompanied, with a ■ 
sharpening of the ra\^sical^ense, is understood to have applied 
himself to the verification of its powers, with an interest that 
promises an impartial decision. The event will he remarkable, if 
tlietime should have come for digging up again an old disQOveiy,* ^ 
after the search has bc<ien ridieSuied it> ibr somethh^ 

iirecQverably buried in the lubbish of antiquity. ♦ • ‘ 


Ajrc« VI.— Poor Law Com mission j Appepdix io Report (A,) 

^^HERE are two modeaof dealing with a ]:iartial evil. The 
most appr&vefl is to itoke it universal, so that iw one can 
complain oMfcing peenliwiy injured. This piticess^goes by the 
nan^^ of Impartianty anj Justice*amoMgs>t its admim’s, and fe 
VOL, Scxii.-— Revifw\ • f 
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iU momeat v^bemeatly demanded by the advocates of a 
Poor-Law for^Ireiand, who maintain that as an English labourer 
is impeded in bis natural faculty of locomotion by the law of 
Settlement, the Irish peasant should be confined within similar 
bounds, that so their disadvantages may* be equal. The other 
process might pass for a very homely one, were it not stigma- 
tized by its opponents as theoretical and speculative it 
consists of the attempt to do away with the evil altogether if 
jit be possible, or else to check jts diffusion; which in the 

1 )reBent case would be exemplified, not by the jockey notion of 
oading the lighter weight, but by relieving the Englishman of 
his fetters. 

It is needless here to discuss the general policy of a Poor- 
Law. The abuses of the English Poor-Law claim a separate 
discussion ; and the application of any knowledge gained 
through them, to the case of Ireland, is forbidden by the express 
avowal of the Poor-Law advocates, that they contemplate a 
totally different system for that country. As their system is, 
however, chiefly recommended on account of its intended effect 
of protecting the English labourer against his Irish competitor, 
and this plan is at present very popular, the reasons for it will 
be flow examined. It happens fortunately that the evidence on 
the Poor-Law Commission is chiefly relative to rural labourers, 
who are the special objects of commiseration and of the 
proposed protection. ^ , 

The English labourer, on calculating the advantages of seeking 
employment where he is most needed, sometimes finds it most 
to his interest to remain at home idle, devouring however the 
reward of industry; or if his feeling of independence or the 
, desire of a better parish prompt him to'’reinove, he is checked 
by the exertions of the parish officers afid ifale-payers to protect 
themselves against the future burtlien of his maintenance. 
These effects will btT elucidated in the following extracts. — 

* The Rev* R. R. Bailey, chaplain to the Tower, who has had ex- 
tensive oppiortunities^ of observing tliB operatihir of the Poor Laws in 
th*tf4ural (Kstricts, states, — 

f consider that the present law of settlement renders the peasant, 
to all intents and purposes, a bondsman : he is chained to the soil by 
the operation of the system.. .Very frequent instances have occurred 
^o me of one parish being #ull of labourers, and suffering greatly from 
want of employment, wjiilst in another ndiacent parish, there is a 
••demand for labour. I have no doubt that \t the labourers were freed 
from their present trammels, ihere wouW be sueh a circulation of 
labour as would relieve the agricultural dyricts.’* * 

♦ iSwMr. Poulett Scrope’sTIan of a Poor Lyv for Ii^eland. 
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^Cun you give any instances within your own knowledge of the 
operation of the existing law of settlement ? — ** I was requested by 
Colonel Bogson, Kesgrove House^ to furnish him with a farming 
bailiff. I found a man> in all res{)ects qualiHed foT* his situation ; he 
was working at 9s. a week in the parish where I lived. The man was 
not encumbered by a family, and he thankfully accepted my offer j the 
situation was, in point of emolument and comfort and station, a con- 
siderable advance; his advantages would have been doubled. In 
about a week he altered his mind, and declined the situation, in con- 
sequence, as 1 understood, of his fearing to remove from what was 
considered a good parish to a bad one, the parish to which it was pro- 
posed to remove him being connected with a hundred house, in which 
there is more strict nrfanagenient. 1 was requested by a poor man, 
whom I respected, to find a situation for his son, in London : the son 
was a strong young man, working at that time, at about Ss. a week : 

1 eventually succeeded in getting him a good situation of one guinea 
per week, in London, wlfere his labour would have been much lesp 
than it was in the country but when the period arrived at which he 
was expected in London, he was not forthcoming. It appeared lie 
had altered his mind, and determined not to take the place; as I 
understood, his reason for refusing to accept it arose from a reluctance 
to endanger his settlement in his parish. Such are the instances which 
are continually presented to my observation, with respect to the qjiera- 
tion of the present system of settlement.* —Mr. Chadfvick's Report 

‘ The general effect of the present system is, to stop the circulation 
of labour, and to prevent forethought. I find that whenever workmen 
are out of work, they will not shiCt to places where work might be 
got, for fear of losing their |)arishe.s. — Mr, William Hickson, senior. 

Drenchleij . — ‘ These .sources of employment must produce a large 
sum, annually divided amongst the labourers of the village j and yet 
the stimulus produces neither industry nor skill. It is difficult to find 
a labourer capable of undertaking any of the employments on a farm 
which require skill; stilly under the dearth of able hands, Snd consc- * 
(juent demand for this kiml of labour, no young man seems to be 
anxious to fit himself for becoming either ^ thatcher, hedger or 
ditcher; they prefer lingering on the parish farm, and trusting to the 
j)ay they can wring from the parish, with scarcely any return of 
labour. We learned -from one; of the farmers,* who happened to be 
present at the vestry held at the poor-house during the pcniod oiMur 
visit, the following then recent faats : During the interval between 
hay- making and harvest, he wanted to have some roots of trees 
grubbed up ; hfc went to the parish farm, on wjjich, at this period, 30 
lui^ourers were employed, and tendered thajob, at which the labourer;^ 
might have earned 2$. 6d, a day, or perhaps more, to any individual 
there ; not a single pefton would undertake it. He went on, and * 
found two meq at^ a distctice, still, however, at work on the parish 
farm ; he offered the job ^ them j under a variety of pretexts they 
declined it ; it was at lost Iccepted by two other?, aftef«cSnsidcrabie 

^ F 2 • 
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hesitation^ and a number of frivolous excuses.**— Rer. H. B\shop*s Re- 
port, p. 465. ‘ 

^ Do the labourers ever go out of your parish to seel^work } — No> 
they know it wouid be of no use; they are certiiin of it, as it is a 
general understanding in this part of the country that each parish 
shall employ its own poor,*— Examination of the Overseer of Hatfield, 
Mr, Cliadwick*s Report, 

One of the most effectual inventions for sending back 
^.labourers who have ventured abroad in search of employment, 
is the labour-rate, which infallibly returns all non- parishioners to 
their place.of settlement. 

Chevening, — ‘ There is an evident suiplus population in tliis parish, 
for there are more laliourers than are wanted in summer ; 30 men 
were at harvest-work elsewhere last August ; during the previous 
winter 70 men were out of employ, and. from 40 to 50 in the spring, the 
expense of whose support from April 2nd td June 16th was 209/. ; tlie 
value of their labour, if the materials could be sold, might be about 
50/. One cause of this surplus is, that 25 able-bodied men were sent 
home from other parishes, in consequence of their adopting labour- 
rates.’ 

The following is from Mr. Chadwick's Report. — 

^ r found that in nearly every parish I cxaq;ined, where bodies of 
Irish labourers are located, the evidence as to the cause of their loca- 
tion was of the following tenor: 

' Mr. Joseph Whittle, one of the guardians of the poor and overseer 
of the poor, in the parish of Christchurch, S]>itallields, stated — 

* ia our parish it is a very rare thing to find any labouring men 
working for less than twelve shillings a week : indeed, the average 
rate of wages throughout the year is not less than from fifteen to 
twenty shillings a week. A man could not, be obtained to work job- 
work at less than three shillings a day.’ 

' Are there many Irish labourers in the par.'sh ? — Yes; there ia a 
great proportion of them, and especially about Spitalfields Market.’ 

‘ Do they usually receive the average wages you mention ? — Yes, 
they do.' 

‘ Why are English labourers not employed ; or why are Irish 
labtturers |)referred ? — Because English labourers are not to be had for 
love or money to perform the lahc^ir. 1 am sure, from mylcnovvledge 
of the circumstances of the place and the employment, that there is 
not a sufficient supply of English labourers to take the work at any 
jsuch wages. I believe the<,wage8 must be doubled to attract a suffi- 
cient supply of English l^^bourers from other sources in the nietro- 
-poli^/ 

^ Are you not aware that, within a day'st walk from any part of the 
metropolis, .there are to be found Englisb^ibourers working as hard, 
or much bur^tr thah any other class of wa.*kmen, for wages of about 
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one-hnlFthe nmount of those received by the labourers in the metro- 
polis ? — Yes ; I ttin acquainted with all the agricultural districts within 
miles round the metropolis^ and I know that is^he case.' 

* Why do not whatever superabundant labourers there may be in 
those parishes, remove and avail themselves of the demand for labour 
now supplied by Irishmen? — Thousands of instances may be given, 
where the labourers will not stir for fear of losing their parishes. 1 
think the law of settlement is the great means of keeping the English 
]aboure|*s confined to their parishes ; it appears to them to be like 
running away from their heir-looms, or their freeholds. I am sure, 
from my own knowledge of the Whitechapel and other adjacent 
parishes, that there are not etiongh of English labourers to be had 
for such wages to perform the labouf. Seven-tenths of the cases of 
alleged distress relieved arc cases of imposture.’ 

' Mr.T. H. Holland y some time vestry-clerk of Bermondsey, 6tf\|;ed : — 

' There are great numbers of Irishmen employed in our jiarish ; bujD 
they are only employed because English labourers cannot be gut to 
do the same work for the same wages.' 

‘ And what sort of wages are those ? — Not less than from ten to 
fifteen shillings a week. An English labourer might live upon this. 
But English labourers would have more wages, if they were to be had 
for the work, because they arc worth more. I have heard a sj^ying 
amongst the empipyers of these labourers, that an Irishman must 
always have his master over him. An English labourer does not re- 
quire so much superintendence.' 

'Why Is it that, in your district, the English labourers have not 
taken the employment ? — I fear that the facility of obtaining parochial 
relief indisposes them to exert Ihemse^ves or seek about to procure 
employment, or to take the labour which is given to the Irish.' 

' Several witnesses state, that the average wages of a labourer in the 
metropolis are not less thin eighteen shillings a week, and that Irish- 
men obtain these wages tinder such circumstances as thd^e stated. * 
Some* divisions of lifbour arc now occupied exclusively by Irish 
labourers, chiefly from custom the first demands having been supplied 
by their predecessors. And it is feared by witnesses conversant with 
labour markets, that whenever 
will occasion the locafion of 
labourers 

Mr. Huish, of St. George's parish, Southwark, states that, unless 
an alteration of the English poor-law takes place, I fear that the Irish 
labourers will olitain a more extensive footing jn EnglamI than they 
now have :* indeed, they will be sure to do so, because the present, 
system keeps the English labourers shut up in their parishes.* 

# • 

Examingtion c/ th§ Rev, Bi J, Tyler, Rector of St, Giles's, Middlesex, 

' From my experience outlie operation of the Poor L^w^n various 
parts of the country, I can decidedly sjate, that their effect in preveiitiog 
the circulation of labour is most mvjichievous. As far ns my experi- 
ence goes, 1 think it probnlfte that the Irish labourers obtain employ- 


new demands for labour arise, they 
(fdditional numbers of this class of 
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ment here (to the extent which they do) in consequence of the English 
labourers being kept in their parishes by the present mode of admi- 
nistering the laws^^^nd the effects of the present laws of settlement. 
1 hai^ been intimately acquainted with the habits of the people in 
Monmouthshire^ Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire. The harvest in 
Wales being later than in England, about thirty } ears ago a number 
of Welch labourers were in the habit of coming into the counties 1 
have mentioned, and helping to get in the harvest. 1 believe that at 
present very few, if any, Welch labourers come j and that in various 
parts of those counties they have been superseded by the Irish 
labourers. In Wales they have Poor Laws; and 1 believe that the 
habit of seeking relief from the poon rates 'has greatly extendeil 
amongst the Welch peasantry. How far they may have given way in 
the competition, in consequence of having the poor-rates to fall back 
upon in Wales, 1 am unable to state.' 

* Was there any ground of preference of the Irish labourer in point 
of skill ? — I am not aware of any.’ 

Examination of W, Cropper, of Willoughby, Pa$s^Master of the 
County cf' Warwick for 26 years, 

‘ Then are we to understand, that for any iidditional work it is 
absolutely necessary for you to have an additional number of labourers’ 
— Yes, we must have strangers j there are a number of public works, 
such as canal digging, about our part of the country, where higher 
wages are given, and these run away with oiir labourers.* .. 

' Why are not Irishmen employed on those works ’ — Because they 
do not know how to set abput it any more than a woman would j it 
is only such labourers as ours Ibat can do the work.’ 

^ Arc you not aware that in many other parishes there arc more 
labourers than are wanted ?— iYes, 1 am aware tliat is the case even in 
, several adjoining parishes.’ 

‘ Why cannot these labourers be got out of Jheir parishes ’—Be- 
cause they do not like to leave them : they have a notion that they 
are not bound to go beyond their own parishes, as they consider that 
their own parishes must employ them, or support them.* 

' If you were to seqd to thoie parisl^es wher§ the labourers are more 
nu mer ous than are required for the performance of the labour in the 
pansIT, ancToffer higher wages, do you expect that you would get as 
many as you require ? — I think there might be some few young men 
who would come out, because they get a less parish allowance ; but 
1 do not think we shcRild ^et any married men to remove, as they 
have a higher allowance, according to the number of children.* ^ 

* If higher wages were Offered from a distniit parish to the labourers 
in yohr parish than they now get there, da you not think they would 
move out of it ? — No, I am quite sure t£ey wouW n6t, because, in 
addition to^th^ usual parish relief, they*’(Iive a very large charity 

• tharo : it ia some lands bequeatljeil in Edward tlie Sixth’s tinae, for 
the repairs of the church, the ront^, end the userof the poor. We 
expend Ihalporiioif with relxtioii to the q|bor in clothings and eoab 
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and rent8>and some in educating their children. At tlfties it occasions 
desperate swearing to get settlements iti the parish^ and at nil times 
it is a very great hindrance to people going out of *the parish. 1 do 
not blsitne them for remaining in the parish, and sticking to^eir 
settlements ; I sliould do so myself^ if I were in their place.* 

‘ It is further stated [in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Piatt of a Poor • 
Law for Ireland/] that the real injury under which we labour from 
the Irish immigration is caused by the permanent settlers, who colo-* 
nize in London, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 'Bristol, and our 
chief manufacturing districts y every one of whom occupies a place 
which would have beetf taken diy an English labourer, and drives the 
latter back upon his parish, to be maintained there in idleness. The 
continually increasing demand for labour in our large towns forms the 
natural vent for the surplus population of our rural parishes.. But 
this vent is kept constantly choked by the hordes of starving Irish, 
whom the absolute destitution which awaits them in their native 
country urges over here, [)repared to undertake the hardest work for 
far less wjiges than our j)arlshes are by law compelled to give their 
settled poor fpr doing nothing.” You have one great mart for labour, 
Birmingham, close at hand ; now do not the labourers in your neigh- 
bourhood look at that or any other manufacturing place as a natural 
vent for their ernploymentr — No, they never look beyond *their 
parishes, and never go beyond them, except a few during harvest 
time, who go to parishes close by/ — Mr, Chadwick^s Report, 

Mr. Chadwick goes on to say,* 

' I do not remember to have met with an instance where any 
number of Irish labourers were located in a rural parish ^ iK)r in the 
returns from parishes have I seen it mentioned that the Irish have 
there affected the condition of the English labourers ; but I have been 
informed by manufaclurfirs, that a considerable number ^of Irish , 
labourers, who are located in the northern manufacturing towns, have 
at tinies depressed the wages of the English operatives. In these 
towns, however, it appears from an immense mass of evidence that, 
except in the case of the hand-loom weavers (who ascribe their own 
depression not to Irish laboure^rs, but to steaijj-power looms), the 
average wages are more limn double the amount of wages recei ved b y 
agricultural labourers in the adjacent districts.’ ^ 

‘ The |)rinciple evil is the stoppage of the free circulation of labour, 
and its consequent accumulation in particular places, an evil which is 
clui\y incre^ing with the general increase of •pauperism. Parishes 
coYn para lively little burthened with poor* are enabled, by vigilantly* 
taking advantage of the present settlement kiw, to fortify then^lves 
against the admission of any new parishioners, and to avail then)s£lves 
of that abiindailcc 6f laboua which their neighbours afe su^)|x)rting, at 
seasons when they want it.|*To such parishes thu Pooj^L^ws are *an 
advantage, enhancing the value and the rent of the land.* This pou^r 
of exclusion is begit^iing elery wheyc to be exercised with the greatest 
vigikmoe atui jeidtmsy ; In ^st parishes the man makes a settle* 
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ment is looked upon ns a public offender. The late alieratione’ in the 
law of settlement by renting a tenement have greatly increased this 
power of exclusiori ; and it is quite obvious that any diuiiniition of 
the number of settlements, or of the facility of acquiring them, must 
increase it still more. . . . Hirings for a year are avoided, apprentices 
refused, cottages pulled down ; and were birth the only settlement, 
the births of legitimate children would be as zealously forestalled us 
those of bastards are at present. — Mr. Power* s Report, p. 262.’ 

It is seen above, and the evidence abounds in such facts, that 
the siipineness of the labourer and the prudence of the rate- 
payers act in opposite directions, but with ef^ual effect to prevent 
the supply of labour where most needed, and cause a congestion 
of it where hands are superabundant, and therefore wages low. 
Now were it not for the law of settiemept and other abuses of 
ihe Poor-Laws, this labour would naturally flow to those parts 
where higher wages would allure it. Where hands are wanted, 
they must either be created on the spot or supplied from abroad. 
Both of these effects, in fact, ensue a population is bred in such 
counties as Lancashire, with a forced rapidity which may not be as 
easily checked as encouraged, and which must ultimately satisfy 
the local demand, without, as it might otherwise do, drawing off 
the excess of other places ; thus is a universal plethora engen- 
dered in place of a healthy circulation. But while the popula- 
tion is breeding, the adult Irishman, who is unfettered by settle- 
ment law, steps into the employment which the Englishman of 
another parish is voluntarily debarred of, or refuses. There is 
great exaggeration and misapprehension abroad, as will be pre- 
sently shown, as to the extent of this fact; yet it is undeniable 
k.tbat Irishmen do find employment in the more prosperous paits 
of this country. And it is proposed to give him the induce- 
ments of a poor law lo stay at nome. Now, it is not pretended 
that in his absence tlic settled paupers locally superabundant, 
would, while their existing reasons continue, supply the void 
they now refuse to till; — nor is it •pretended that this void can 
adWiitageously remain unfilled, or that meanwhile the Irish 
labourer is not worth his hire. ‘Yet it is maintained that, for 
fairness sake, the law shall provide that the cow»shall not eat 
the straw which the dog rejects. The above is really only a 
"fair repr^entation of the case ; for it is not pretended that 
..th? Irish labourers hete, by any meaits equal in numbers 
our settled paupers, who would therefove niore^than adequately 
fill, if left ^ to natural motives, ihe«^ace thus extraneously 
occupied. • < " * ^ 

is one class paid to idle, anothlar to ;york ; but is this 
the sort of competition which proves, itbat if the former class 
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had the motives of the latter applied to them; they Would be 
in need of protection besides ? 

The opponents say "Yes.* For, thfey atfd as a reason, the 
Irishman can underbid the Englishman, his mode of living is 
less expensive, his frame more vigorous, and he can spend his 
savings in a cheaper country. 

It would be but right then to give the Englishman fair play. 
Take oflPhis gyves and manacles, and the odds are for him as.a 
workman against the world. There are few data for judging 
what would be the .result of a fair competition, though the 
chances seent greatly in favour of the native occupant. He is • 
on the spot, in the possession of the market, with the popular 
feeling in his favour to aid him, and better trained to the local 
employment. , • 

fV, Cropper, in continuation, 

" Have you not had instances where Irishmen have said to you. 

You give Englishmen so much — now wc will work for so much less, 
if you will employ us — I never have had such an application. 

' In your case j but have you not known of such application to 
others ? — Never. • 

" Not in tlie w*ole range of your experience and observation ? — No, 
never. 

" Have you not heard it said that Irishmen beat down and oppress 
the English laWirers } — No, I neVer heard it said in my life. 

" Then what have been your chief sources of information ? — Mixing 
with farmers at market tables, and iiKjuiring as to how they aFe 
getting on with their work, which is usually the chief subject of their 
conversation. Besides that, as I reside on the Holyhead and Liver- 
jiool road, where, at softie seasons of the year, I have between 100 and 
^00 Irish labourers passing my door in a day, and 1 occasionally talk 
with some of them. I also sec them on their return from Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire, and the 
upper parts of Northamptonshire,’ 

" If it were said at a market dinner of farmys in your county, that 
the Irish labourers were the cause of degradation and oppr essio n to 
the English labourers, what then do you conceive woulcfhe tH^om- 
niciit upon it? — Why, Sir, that ft was arrant nonsense, and that the 
person who said so knew nothing of ivhat he was talking of ; and 1 
uin sure that this would be the truth.' • 

" Have you not heard the English ^labourers complain of being 
oppressed and beaten (Jown by the Irish •labourers ? — I never heard * 
any such thing from th^ labourers in our part of the country* but 
the English labotircrs d<^ot like the ways of the Irish, and they will 
never work with them they can help it, and ha^e very slrong 
prejudice against them. An Irishman will drink milk or watej;, or 
any thing, to savf his money, ajjSl has many other ways which the 
English labourers disiikA’ 
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* Have^ou not seen instances of the imitation of Irish habits by 
English labourers ? — No, never/ 

' Do you see any Probability of English labourers being induced to 
imitate the habits of the Irish None ^vhatever.’ 

' Have you not more labourers in your parish than you require for 
the ordinary labour ? — No/ 

^ Is that the case with the adjacent parishes ?— Yes, that is the case 
with most of the parishes aboot us/ 

^ What wages do you usually give ?— About 10 s. a week In the 
winter/ 

^ What allowances do you make in addition to the wages?— About 

•two quarts of small beer.’ > " 

^ * 

' Have you read any pamphlets on Poor Laws in Ireland, or any 
discussions with respect to them ? — No, I have never read any pam- 
phlets 3 i have heard that some people wish lo have Poor Laws in 
Ireland, and some do not 3 1 never entered into that question, or heard 
any arguments about it 3 1 only speak of things about which 1 know 
myself’ 

'Asa pamphlet, intituled, '' A Plan for a Poor Law in Ireland,’^ was 
on the table in the ofHce, the following passage was read to the 
ness, os an interrogatory : It is said that " the labourers of the three 
kingdoms now compete in one common market, ant\ those on whom 
the law throws the maintenance of the surplus in one portion of the 
empire will practically have to support the surplus of the whole — 
,I have never seen a Scotchman apply for work, and as to Irishmen 
competing, I consider a waste of time, or talking for talking sake to 
talk about it/ 

Did you ever hear from the other farmers, of Scotchmen coming 
to offer themselves as labourers ? — No, Sir, I never have/ 

' After your preceding answers, it is perhaps unnecessary to ask you 
fhr an answer to the following allegation : The British labourers 

are driven out of the employment which would otherwise be open 'to 
them, by the immigrating herds of starving Irish, and forced back 
upon their parishes, to be maintained there at the expense of British 
landowners in unproductive idleness — What may be the case about 
Durham or Northumberiand or other places, I cahnot of course speak 
to fro^iwciy (%s^n knowledge, although froD> all 1 have heard 1 have 
no reason to believe that they differ very much from any part of the 
country as respects the Irish 3 but as applied to our part of the country, 
it is ignorant nonsense. Jrish labourers are employed there because 
we^cannot do without them, and we give them good wages. It is 
true enough that there are English labourers maintained in idleness 
in -the^r.own parishes, but that is because the idle think tlrey have a 
right to be maintained under the present law By the parish when there 
is no work for them, which however is onl^f^ the winter time, i^o 
far from Engvish^la^urers being driven back into their parishes by 
any ctknpetition, they cannot be for^dd out ofil them .by higl^r wages 
from farmers who would compete for them io preference to the Irish 
lalmurers*' 
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^ Have you not found Irish labonrcrs prepared '"to undertake tlic 
hardest work for less wages than our parishes are by law compelled to 
give their settled poor for doing nothing ” ? — I iftver found any pre- 
pared to work in that way> and never heard of any/ 

^ It is said, " It is quite clear that whatever is paid from the rent of 
land in England for the support of a supposed redundancy of labour, 
is solely paid in consequence of the absence of a provision for the 
poor in Ireland ; that the Irish landlords, in fact, virtually quarter 
their poor upon our rates, to the extent of some two or three niillroift 
per annum. To that amount, at least, English property now pays 
an Irish poor s rate ’'?-»! know nothing about the payment of rent, or 
the provision for the {)oor in Ireland. I am not aware that Irish land- • 
lords have any thing to do with our bargains in Warwickshire ; they 
have not the least in the world to do with them that I know of. We 
employ the Irish labourers because we want them ; and we give them 
as good wages as the English labourers get. We only employ them 
when, as fanners, we could not get our con>cut in time. As I live 
on the road where Umse Irish labourers pass, I have been frequently 
and am commonly applied to by farmers who reside in parishes lying 
distant from the road, and who request me to send them some Irish 
labourers, as they (the farmers) could not get men to get their corn 
cut in due time, and were exposed to loss. When I have been j>ut to 
it to get labourer^ one year, and thought 1 should want some the ne:|t, 
and I have bad an Irishman who has been a good workman, 1 have 
told him, " If you bring one or two as good workmen as yourself the 
next year, I think I shall have work for them and in this way the • 
number who come has been increased.* — Mr, Chadwick's Ueport. 

Mr. John Hall, Secretary to the St. Catharine's Dock 
Company is asked.— 

'Do the Irish undef-bid the English in point of wages? — Not 
as regards dock labour ; the Dock Company make no distinction as to» 
the place of nativity of the labourer.’ 

' And if so, have they always done so ? — Answered above. — lb. 

Rev, E. J. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles, Middlesex, examined. — 

' Can you state whether the.Irish labourers tjiere and elsewhere, so 
far as you have the means of observing, obtain good wages ? — -Yg s, I 
i>clieve they obtain sufficient wages to enable them to pifHjy UTmicy, 
even if they were to live on the sahae scale of expenditure as an inde- 
{lendent English labourer 3 but by living on more simple fare, or 
harder than the English labourer, they are enabled to save large sums 
of money 3 though to a frightful extent the temptations of the gii*^ 
shops are continually bringing them baclP to a state of poverty and 
wretchedness. 1 am infqpmed on authority, on which I entertaih no 
doubt, confirmed Ijy myg^n personal experience and knowledge, that 
it is a common practice ^ibng the Irish, to begihelr pjiy^to London 3 
and after having laid bv their savings, which they afe enabled, by. 
agents in England^ to trfimsfer to Ireland, ifw^ either beg their way 
bwk again, or ore passfd^y the parish aDthoritid; as paupers to their 
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homej where thefr money awaits them. I know that their children in 
the tneanwhile beg, a very common practice among whom, for the 
sake of exciting coirfpassion, is to leave their shoes and stockings, and 
other parts of their «dk)t)iing, at home; so as to appear in the streets 
barefooted and almost naked.* — Ib. ' 

All this evidence abundantly shows that the Englishman wonts 
new motives to industry, or freedom to practise where he has the 
iKclinalioii;— butitby no means proves that he requires protection. 
As the facts stand, those labourers who are the subjects of com- 
misetation are supported in idleness by the contributions of the 

• rate-payers, that is, by a fund produced by 6ther industry than 
their own ; in great part by the industry of their English, and, 
in some degree, by that of their Irish countrymen. If this 
industry was forbidden in any degree, in Uie same degree would 
the production of that fund be hindered, and its power of sup- 
porting the pauper. As it is, the Irishmanf’s industry is part of the 
aggregate productive industry, which bears the burden of all 
smecurists and pensioners from barons down to paupers and 

• bastards. The competition is like that of the artisan and 
pensioner; one competes for the wages of industry, the other 
for the wages without the industry. This is all the competition 
that exists at present between the peculiar objects of commise- 
ration and their so-called Irish rivals. It is plain, that the 

• Irishman contributes to produce* the bread of idleness for the 
English pauper. It can be proved that he co-operates in the 
prc^uction of the bread consumed by the industrious too, and 
aids materially in opening otherwise impossible sources of 
industry to the Englishman. 

The great influx of Irish is at the hay-making and harvest 
seasons ; that is, at times when the amount of work to be done 
is such that extra haqds are of absolute necessity to win the 
crop. The extra hands were formerly supplied (that is, anterior 
to the steam-packetSj) by the artisans and labourers of the towns 
and villages. But as the occupations of the towns have so pro- 
digiSnSiy hlcreased, that supply has fallen oflf’, just as, fortunately, 
the new facilities were opened fdr Irish immigration ; for, had 
the supply of temporary labour ceased altogether, the rural 
labourerer must have^ lost his occupation. It is obvious that 

.no more laud will be cultivated than will allow of its produce 
beings safely harvested, and on the suppeJ^ition that one third 
more labour is necessary to gather in the harvf^st thafl can *be 
supplied by the resident labourers, one Cl^rd less of the present 
crOQ^ will be hereafter produced ; — crops being produced, not 
for The production’s sake, but t8^be gatlOered. j But still, when 
the crop was reduced to the means of gathering it| the harvest 
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would be the only season when they would have full employ- 
ment, as now, and: during the rest of the year hands would be 
superabundant and wages low ; whereas, if constant labourers 
were just enough to cultivate the soil adequately the year 
through, with the exception of the btrsier seasons, they 
would have throughout the year a secure and ample subsistence, 
if the harvest could be gathered by extraneous aid. Their 
harvest wages for one month are decidedly diminished, but their 
employment in agricultural works for the rest of the year is thi;s 
alone rendered) possible. High harvest wages are doubtless 
pleasant ; but to any.but a pauper, constant employ through the 
year is equally impartant.« High harvest wages imply deticient • 
hands, and that again deficient execution of work,— impediments 
to cultivation, which, in as far as they operate against the profit- 
ableness of farming, tend to diminish the whole annual employ- 
ment. The best situation the labourers can be placed in, is ,to 
have the largest harves^that the general interests demand, even 
though they cannot gather it without aid ; for to produce that 
harvest there must be proportionate labour during the other 
eleven months of the year. 

Mr. Chadwick . — ^ In consequence of the question being much 
agitated while ^ was in Kent the last autumn, I made inquiry into 
the actual operation of the competition of the Irish labourers with 
English. 

* The quantity of employment in all farming districts during harvest , 
is very disproportionate to that of any other season of the year; so 
much so, that although it is the study of every wise farmer to spread 
as equally as possible all the work of the farm over other seasons when 
hands would be unemployed, and with this motive all work which 
will allow of it safely is deferred to winter, o^time of comparative 
leisure j yet the single and exclusive work of gathering imd housing 
the crops always lequires more than the whole rural population. 

' The necessary exertions are procured by giving to the ordinary 
labourer high wages for piece-work wiiich stimulates him to the 
utmost personal exertions, and induces him to bring afield the whole 
of his family to the^yOungest child, whose aid h of avail. This, how- 
ever, being insufficient, the handicraftsmen, and arti^jU^s,9:udiee1- 
wrights, carpenters, masons of the towns and villages, and the grooms 
and stable-boys have immemorially lent their aid in this season, the 
male servants^ of the gentry are often sent out, and even workhouses 
and almshouses contribute a necessary though small assistance. The 
very gipsies who are never on other occasions seen to do a solitaiy . 
job, are now as busily Employed as the rest. It has often be^p the 
case that with ay these extraordinary aids the hands have been too 
few, owing in some deg^ to the shortness of the pcrknl of favour- 
able weather to gather mii unusual crops. Oki siuil\ cveasions die 
gentry^ clergy, and niagytrncy have used their personal influence to 
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induce the officers to give the soldiers a Airlough^ an assistance always 
kindly granted^ and os acceptable to the farmer as the pay to the men. 
Instances, nevertheless, have been frequent of farmers being obliged 
to use the scythe instead of the sickle. Though the resorting to this 
instrument has on all occasions excited the ill-will of the labourers to 
a very dangerous extent, for the scythe is a most powerful and efficient 
instrument, and it is thought that if brought into use would extin- 
guish the usual harvest earnings. 

* Of late years some Irish have made their ap{)earance, and it is said 

timt their competition has contributed seriously to diminish the gains 
of the regular labourer. * 

* I was of this opinion myself until I made inquiry as to the facts, 
and nothing contributed more to change, my mitid than the following 
statements and reasons given me by a land surveyor of Rochester 
who had in early life been a farmer,'and was, from his occupation, 
familiar with agricultural concerns, and whose judgment appeared to 
have le^s bias than is usual against the Irish 'labourers personally, for 
it* is certain that the Irish are not highly valued by the farmers, and 
they are very much disliked by their rivals the labourers.* 

* He said that he considered that during the continuance of an 
ordinary harvest, ^nd judging by the last, which was not an average 
one in Kent, that the quantity of work to be done in that period 
would not be over-rated at five times that of any other equal period, 
that i^; if every man worked only as he ordinarily does at other times, it 
would require five times as many hands in harvest ns at any other 
season. This it was that made it always appear miraculous to him, 
though he saw the thing done, hpw the harvest could be got in all 
through the country at the same time. But with even the extra 
individual exertions of the labourers themselves, which during harvest 
time are much beyond common, he thought that one county with 
another there was more than work for three times the number of 
hands in constant etHploy. This extra labpur is indispensable and 

cmlinits of no delay. And supposing the farmer by any means pre- 
cluded from getting the requisite aid from foreigners,'’ and from 
those residents usually unoccupied, two thirds at least of the .harvest 
must be lost.’ 

‘ He thought it quite absurd to pretend to grow such crops as we 
do, and at the same ctiine to exclude competition with the labourer, 
and^lml oji the contrary the competition is the very means by which 
he obtains bis present share of worl(, for, suppose the farmer should 
equally employ the existing hands during ten months*of the year at 
the usual farm work, the harvest would be at least three times more 
than could possibly be ^otteq in by these hands alone, and tavo-thirds 
dfit must rot on the ground the first year. But this is a plan that 
coul|] jiever be pursueif, and the farmer of cousse would not be at the 
expense of rearing a greater crop than he msght reasonably expect to 
housp, for hij^objedt is the gathering of tlif i^op and not the employ- 
ment of thi^rgan, and therefore lie would nhereafter have but one 
thiMi of the farm work during the i-est of th| year, in order to reduce 
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hi0 crop to the means he ppssessed of gathering it in. Thus^ if the 
labourer should insist on excluding competition in Mrvest^ he must 
himself submit to diminished employment^ i. e. less by two thirds 
during at least ten months of the year, for tlie field work throughout 
bears of course an exact proportion to the crops intended to be raised/ 
'As to any distinction between Irish and other competitors, he 
knew no grounds for it, for every labourer had his price according to 
his supposed ability to work, and he never knew an instance of an 
Irish labourer being offered or taking less than another of equal ability. 

1 suggested that their work was offered to the farmer in addition to 
the amount preyiously at his command, and that of necessity he could 
make easier terms for himself through the competition ; to which he 
replied by stating, that he ^agreed with that, but thought that the , 
actual facts were not involved in that principle ; that he looked upon 
Uie competition of the Irish as being with tlie townsmen and other 
temporary helpers, and not with the regular rural labourer, who 
claimed, and had allowed him as a right, the precedence of all com- 
jietitors for employment, and his wages were at least ccjual to what 
they had ever been in the best of times for the same quantity and 
quality of service. Indeed wages had not fallen in proportion with 
slock, rent, or the necessaries of life, and he did not hesitate to say, 
that equal exertions would be acknowledged by every person of what- * 
ever class, to be remunerated at least as well, if not better than ever, 
all the circum.stances of the present and past times being considered— 
so much for the* fact. But he considered the rural labourer as less 
hearty ’* at his work than he used to be, he is redundant during a 
great part of the year, and his physical energies are never called into 
activity but on unfrequent occasimis, and are then not long susUiiiicd, * 
and this, and the being less strictly dependent on himself, made him 
a less valuable labourer even on emergency, than he was formerly 
when he had at all times more steady employment. It could not be 
denied that his years earnings were less than formerly, because 
during the year, exclusive of harvest, there are more hnnd^s than cai^ 
be profitably employ<;d, and of course at these times he has no external 
competition : but it is false that in harvest time he suffers more from 
competition than his forefathers, for thonglip the Irish are compara- 
tively new comers, the assistance from other quarters is more than 
])r(|portionately diminished. I}e could not suy^dth certainty, but he 
doubted strongly whether the Irish could fairly be said to have injured 
even the occasional extraneous competitors, for the supiffy^dTKands 
from the towns had certainly bheu for twenty-five or thirty years 
decreasing, perhaps through the work in towns increasing in rapid 
proportiou, while that of agriculture was stationary or retrograde, and 
so offering relatively less inducement for the townsmen to turn afielcL 
Certain he was that th^ population of laige country towns are nmre * 
exclusively town bred ", and have fewer rural tastes than W 2 t? the 
case but a few j%ar 6 br\^. He instanced several inns and work- 
shops in Rochester, whiJI^scd in harvest and hopping*^o be nearly 
deserted by their inmates, and many individual worfers and t^eir. 
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families who formerly turned out^ the whole of whose aid was now 
entirely withheld)^ F^hups it might he the cjkMertjon ofjthis class 
^ thitflfiade the occasion for the Irish labourer coming itij bpt sure he 
was» that the only pe^ons whose earnings in harvest, the only time 
whei;i the Irish are present, are ]es|ened, are not the rural labourers, 
but the old aids of the towns, and if these had been displaced hy Irish 
competition, they alone had to complain ; but if they had. deserted, as 
' he thought, the Irish had the merit of coming in to fill the gap, 
though inadequately, and no one was justified in complaining.' 

« ^ ft is often regretted that the labourer no longer is enabled io pay 
his rent by his harvest earnings us he used formerly to do. All iny 
informant could say to this was, that more and more liarvest money 
, was squandered year by year, and conse^quentIy» leas appropriated to 
hfiy useful or propir purpose Besides, where one husbandry labourer 
, was married when he was young, there were now thfee, and therefore, 
as their ordinary gains diminished through increased populbtron, and 
their Ivunta^ncreased^ tbisre Was less opportunity to appropriate the 
harvest fiiniings in a lump to any especial purpose ; and they were 
now usually anticipated before they were earned, by scores improvi- 
dently run up.' ^ 

, * His opinion, was, that the rural labourers had at all tlmea,^ during 
the present gejieration, bean too many for the ordinary work of a 
farm, ajid it hadiilways racked the ingenuity of the employer to find 
work *fdr Ids hands during the whole of the year. Various systems 
of tillage and courses of cropping had been introduced, partly in con- 
templation of this difficulty, and with a view to diminish it ; and when 
it was more the custom to have in-door servants, the quantity of labour 
in fencing and other improvements* was much inoie than was neces* 
sary or profitable, and was done more to avoid idleness and equalize 
employment than for any proportional advantage to be derived there- 
from : but when haying or harvest came, then the hands had been at 
all times, as now, too few, and the deficiency was formerly abundantly 
applied b^^the towns, as before stated ; but iliis supply had gradually 
fallen off, and he would venture to affirm not yet adequately 
replaced in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, or Essex by the Irish labourers, and 
he did not expect that K, ever would be j for he considered* that the 
assistance from the towns would soon absolutely cease or nearly so, 
and that even the high* wages of harvest was in^d^uate to tempt the 
Iris^ labourer on so precarious an expedition for so temporary and 
transi^t Sff advantage, and so dependent in its results on the weather 
and weight of the crops, if the system of passing them should cease, 
and he could not believe that it could long be suffered to continue, 
t^at being the only means by which they could effect their object with 
ar profit. Meanwhile the nali>e, having no loss of time nor expense 
of travelling, being,on the j^|x)t mul preferred iu all cases, being a more 
capa\he Workman, n^ight always make sure/)f a remuneration higher 
than that wfimb is to oonstitutc the reward Ip the llishman for equal 
toil, 'more tyne^and the fatigue of a long J'btirney to and fro, with the 
risk of total failure in the whole of his object.' 
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'Heiifgiied, I think conckisivVIytthat supf)(Tsil)g Irish inboure^ 
withdrn^vn ^ftt this season, so as to ail m it of a^^rise of wages tcT t^e 
rural labourer, he would be immediately exposed/ in consequence of 
such a rise, to a renewed conipfUtion, during jfs^ontinuancQ, torn 
ther jnferihr labourers of the tonn', who, if once paired ^ut again on 
such service, 4irc uunierous enough, and near at hand, to ovcrwhelnl 
the "rural population j and that a more dangerous ^tep could nOt be 
tried than one which should have the effect of calling out this gigantic 
enemy for a month'^/ccreation in the corn fields and hop gardens* 
and that the' present 'distant adversary, if he is not in tiuih an auxil- 
iary, is the-safest he can^have to contend uilh/ ^ 

* He sakl that mart}' rested ])artially the year ro^ind on the ratel^ 
and thaf the^boUrers were undoubtedly rl^fhndant all through Kent, 
ami yet be bad never known a harvest when every able labourer was 
not employed at as high wages as e\erl Even if the crop of corn or 
liops were considered a %)tal failure, fet thf* quantity haiweste^ was 
valuable in proportion to its very scarcity, and the motive {i^^fTong in 
the flUrmer to save every grain, and he had never known the resident 
labourer sufSer in wages, though doubtless they went less far after a 
bad Reason tliarf"- after a favourable one, from the altered price of 
produce with which he had to supply him#lf. Bqt he had often seerf,- 
and oftener heard of, parties of Irish offering their when 

there was not more than adequate employ rnqnt for the'usuS ninuber 
of labourers, being peremptorily refused on any terms, tfeps not being 
allowed to comjicte where the competition would really prejudice the 
resident labourer,- biit only being admitted to wewk where there w\ns 
))lainly more to be done, than the latter could on any terms perform,' 
or expect to get wages for.* This w’as his view of the case generally, 
llvit the Irish merely w'ere allowed to get Wi^rk when their employment 
would not interfere with the average earnings of the labourer, for if 
their competition sboul^ reach that ])oint, the already exuberant 
jealousy of the natives wpuld put a violent stop to it, if it® were not 
sufficiently guarded agaffllt by the feeling of the employer for his 
humble neighbours. This latter feeling, or the simulation of it, was 
very general, and a corresj)onding conduct forced on those who had 
no pretensions to it. But the motive was strong and universal to 
spend wages on neighbours in |rrefcreuce to all (fibers, when there was 
no personal partiality, and whether Irishmen or merely nAVufiaiiih- 
ioners, no ** foreigner” is ever allowed to receive apennybf the farmer 
which can by any means be earned by a parishioner, for it *19 certain 
that every tbiilg spent op the latter in wages is something saved in 
rates ; aiul this principTe goes to a ])erniLious extent of improperly 
cxcliuling^a fair 4iiul wholesotxre external cdjmpetitionf but ftie 

labourer has nothing td compl-ain of in this particular,^3!^t(Vihe 
oppositioib cJT interests between ’ hinfiself and his employer, whoso 
nalufttl object of getting tte^hertpest attainalde labour rs»4hus*artifi( i- 
ally ^unk- iti the other of not paying for the supj^ort labourer 

withv)ut any equivalent whatever/ t . * * , * 

‘ In fine, bo contended <|iat the cftdy effect of the, lijsh competitiog, 
VOL. X X 1 1 . — ^ Westmimier ^ R eview, o 
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or of any other in the harvest months, ie thjp giving a facility to the 
to house crops vt^hich would, if he were restricted to rural 
labourers, he impossible j and this gives occasion of increaseaemploy- 
xuirot1;o the constant labourer duilhg all the other ten months of the 
year.* — £. Cfiaiwicl:^ E$q. * * 

' It is generally represented that the influx of Irish labourers in 
harvest time hastgreat effect in impoverishing the agricultural labourers 
of Croydon, by materially shortening the duratiqn of the harvest, and 
depriving them of several weeks* pay at the highest rate of vrages. It 
is ^ated, on the other hand, that without the aid of the Irishi the 
harvest could not he got in at the most favoarable moment ; that the 
risk^of weather is much d^inished by the farSner being able to put on 
a great body of labourers ht the right season, which, if let to pass by, 
would cause a waste of labour besides the injury to the quality of tl)c 
“eprt^. On the farm of apres, lately occupied by Mr. Maberly, 

|ibQfftjiI06f Irish werAJ^genenaliy employetl at harvest by the very 
intelH^nt steward, Mr« Davis ; he informed me that it was very usual 
with the Irish, when they proceeded from his employ to work in other 
parts of the country, at hop-picking, to leave money in his hands, 
but that he never knew it done by mure than two English labourers.'-— 
Jlfr. McijerKifjfs^Report, 17?. 

We iritefhatlve therefore is competition in harvest, with 
elfnploy alUhe year ; or protection tod no hatvest, and so none 
of Its preliminaries. 

Even under tke Com Laws, such a difficulty in the way of 
agriculture as absolute piotection to the husbandry labourer 
against harvest competition, would effectually hinder all attempts 
at cultivation, unless a^oor Law could be made to fall on other 
classes to support in nearly uninterrupted idleness the rest of 
the year the number of men necessary for tlie occasional work 
at that season. i# 

As to the towns the case is similar. All trades and manu- 
factures consist of afi aggregate of particular processes, each one 
of which is necessary to the carrying on of the whole. How- 
ever dangerous, laborious, disagreeable, or* unpopular any one 
ofb^ iksat processes may be, yet must these operations be per- 
formed or 'large connected branches of national industry be 
lopped off. The Irish labourer, as these extracts will show, is 
almost invariably found in the post deserted by the English, 

npt desirable for the English. 

TtM"«tfwl]owing queries to which the answers are subjoined, 
capoy^ transmitted to Mr. Ja^n Hall, tibe Secretary of the St. 
than Vs* tharineis^Dock Company. ^ 

tolb proportion of Irish to English common labourers 

risibot u)ta^ a g^. jDock,di«ringuishmg permanent from 

'' exfra labourers, the proportion ihay be of Irish about 
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one-halfi of the preferable about one-third> of the j^rmanent less than 
one-fourth.* , 

' What are the wages of pejunanent and extra ?-t-The wages of a 
permanent labourer are 16^. per week ; extra labourers 9s. 6d. per 
day, the latter being only employed according to the demands of the 
service/ 

* Is there ever any insufficiency felt of English labourers ? — There is j 
without the aid of the Irish and some Germans, the business of (he 
docks would at times be impeded.* ^ 

* If there are English enough for the work at the same wages, why 
are any Irish employcfU ? — See above/ 

' What are the general 'characteristic^ of thd Irish, as compared 
with the English in point of sobriety, sfeadiness, skill and efficiency ? 
—The Irish employed in the docks are usually powerful men, and are 
certainly capable of giyng to the eontpany in certain species of labour, 
such as working at the cranes jiggt^rs, a^tter return for their -pay 
than the generality of the English. We generally class them in gangs 
together, finding they work to more advantage. When so selected, 
and we usually take them for the performance of such labour as requires 
great athletic powers, we have no reason to complain of their conduct 
whilst within the walls of the docks} the rigid rules established in 
this dock as respects punishment in cases of inebriation, have operated 
as a complete prevention, and the most strict discipline is preserved.' 

* The English labourers having generally a better* education, they 
are chiefly selecte<l for the lighter work, and in the execution of which 
it frequently becomes necessary tb examine marks and numbers, and* 
make entries for which they are more suited than the Irish. The Irish 
on the other hand, appear to be quite contented with promotion to be 
permanent labourers, and are content with their 16s. per week, whilst 
the English labourer shows a desire to get relieved from the laborious 
part of the duties, and Aeeks promotion where his knowledge of readin g , 
and writing may be !)^ndered more available, and which therefore 
lays the foundation for appointment as foremen. No labourer is 
entitled to employment in these docks, unless he be furnished with a 
ticket, which is granted only upon bis being able to produce testi- 
monials, such as are j-equired^by the accompayying notice.' 

^ If the English are superior or at least equal in their qualiti es why 
is not a preference of employment given to them at Ihe^ffTTffi wages ? 
— For the reason before stated, the superiority of the Eqglish labourer 
is of a limited character as respects hard labour,' — Mr, Chadwicics 
Report, 

Examination of Mr, William Cropper, as hrfore* ' 

* Do* you ever employ many Irish labourers in your part of the 

country? — Yes,*6ometinc^ a great many.’ " • • 

^Do you use them yourself ?— Yes j from my oiluution, I have' 
become well acquainted .with the habits of the Irish poor who migrate 
into England.' • | • 

* Do you know the circumstances under which they are employed > 

G 2 
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»Y«ry well, as ‘I farm some land myself, and I have employed 
them upon it 3 and I am well acquainted with the agricultural mana^- 
ment ill the county.* * 

' Why are Irishmen employed by you and others } — They are only 
employed for reaping and harvest- work, when we cannot get a 
sufficient number of English labourers to do the work.* 

^ At what wages are the Irish labourers usually employed at those 
times ? — At from 25. to 45. a day.* 

' What wages do you give the^English labourer at the same time ^ 
-—Much the same wages, only the English labourer requires more 
beer, and such like things.* 

‘ How are the Irish labourers as to skill ? — Very inferior to 
the English labourers, though the Irish labourers are much better 
workmen now than they used to be formerly, as they have probably 
had much more practice of late 3 but they dq not know how to go 
^ about things so well as th^ English labourer. Every English farmer 
would say that. With an English labourer, you can say, Go and 
do this,*' and he will go and do it ; but with an Irish labourer, you 
must go and show him how to do it, and you must keep looking after 
4Hm to see that he does as you want.* 

* Then every English farmer would prefer the English labourers, if 
he coukl get them in the requisite number No doubt of it 3 I am 
quite sure that is the case throughout our county, and J have no doubt 
it is so elsewhere, judging from what 1 hear from the Irish labourers, 
with whom I am well acquainted, and from other sources. The Irish 
iabourers are well aware of the fact, and make their market of it. 
They tell you when you are bargaining with them, Wc know you 
.W'ould not have us if you could get Englishmen, and our price is so 
much 3*’ and I have myself been obliged to give more wages to Irish- 
men than I have given for Englishmen.* 

they do not contend for a mere subsistence however, is 
proved by such passages as the following : — 

'^Mr. Robert Parrot, the Actuary of the St. Martin’s Savings Hank, or 
Provident Institution, Si. Marti n’s-pl ace, states, in the course of 
some answers to inquiries which I directed to the Savings Banks, — 

It is rather remarkaflde the great disposition ^evinced by the Irisli 
laboilcer^lD^ard up their money by sums of 6s., 85., or lOi. per week, 
until it amounts to 2CV. or 30/., apd then withdrawing the same, 
invariably asking at the time for the amount in gold 5 assigning as a 
reason that they are going to return home to Ireland.” — Mr, Chadwick's 
Report, r 

The extracts seem to^ prove. First, that those unfortunate 
Englfeh labourers for whose protection against Irish compe- 
tition the Poor-law is to be introduced* into Ireland, are not 
in cdmpetitjpn^ with anybody nor anybody with them; that 
in their degraded condition is owing to their present protec- 
tion agaim^t the necessity to work,^pnd (by (flecessary implication) 
against thwe trouble of competing for it. Secondly, that the Irish 
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labourer who comes in contact but not competition with them, 
is merely a means of continuing open a large source of employ- 
ment otlierwise impracticable, and is therefore not so properly 
'to be styled a competitor as a co-operator j and' Thirdly, that 
whenever the Irish obtain permanent employment, they are also 
ministrative to those inferior branches of trade, without which 
the rest could not proceed as at present, but which aie by 
common consent deserted by all but the Irish . But that nothing 
may remain as an excuse to shackle Ireland with England's 
fetters, the amount of the labour done by Irishmen here, shall 
be ascertained ask nearly as the data will allow. As to rur£^ 
labour, the Irish are no where settled in agricultural places ; 
they are merely migratory, and the effect of their aid in harvest 
has been shown. It remains to be seen, what proportion the 
resident Irish bear^o the English in towns and maniffacturing 
districts. As there are no returns of their absolute numbers, 
use will be made of the evidence of Dr. Mitchell, one of the 
Factory Commissioners. 

^ The statements often made re'specting the number of the natives 
of Ireland employed in the factories, are a very gross exaggeration ; 
and frequently are ten or even twenty times more than the nnath. If 
time had allowed, -I would have examined all the returns' from the 
factories now with me, but wliat I have done will be ample proof of 
what I assert. I took the first forty returns of all that came to hand 
where the number was not less fhan 400. The whole number employed 
you will see by the accompanying return is 26, 5W, and the whole 
number of Irish employed is only 907, being only 1 in 29. But even 
from this number 907, a deduction is to be made on account of many 
of them being the offspring of soldiers whose regiments were tempo- 
rarily stationed in Ireland; for in like manner we find ip the factors 
natives of Guerns^iy, Ijribraltar, Malta, Corfu, and other places where 
there are British garrisons. In cases where only one, two, or three 
natives of Ireland are employed in ami]],the^ are generally the soldiers 
children . where emigrant Irish are employed, it t^ill generally be in 
considerable numbers in the same mill, enWgrants naturally seeking 
employment in the same places with their own countr ymen, tyid also 
getting introduced by means of those already employed/*™"" 

^ The district Commissioners* of Manchester having deviated from 
the plan of* the Central Board in the returns which tliey obtained, no 
inforniiation on this head can be got respecting that town ; which is 
much to be deplored. * • 

Gross Number^ 
employed. Irish 

Hadden 8i Co.J Ahcrdff.9 ... ••• 2 

Grandholiu, Aberdeen ... ... ^45# ... 82 

Gordon, Barrov^ k Cc|, Aberdeen ... ... 581 ...* S 

Banneman & Ca, Abewdeen * 443 2 
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Spring Gardens, Aberdeen 

Stanley Mills, Perthshire 

Blantyre Mills, Lanarkshire 
Deanston Mills, Pertfishire 
Barrowfield, near Glasgow 
Catrine, Ayrshire 
Holds worth & Co., Glasgow 
Bartholomew & Co., Glasgow 
Hussey & Sons, Glasspw ••• 

Ditchfield, & Co , Bollon 

Ashworth, Bollm ••• 

Birley Sc Kirk, Lancashire 
Woods, Wigan 

Pearson, Brother, Macclesjicld 
Pennington, Lancashire 
Fielden &^Co., Lancashire 
Barley Mills, Leeds 
Gott, Sons 

Titley, Tatham, and Walker, Leeds 
Marshall 8e Co., Leeds ••• 

Brown & Co., Leeds 
Taylor, Henden & Co., Lancashire 
Ripley ^ Ogle, Leeds 
Williams & Sons, Leeds 
Williams & Sons, Kirkslall Abbey 
Benyon & Co., Leeds • •• 

Bim, ^^evin8 & Son, Leeds 
Copeland & Garret, Staffordshire 
Philips & Co., Staffordshire 
Bridget & Co., Derby * 

Coumnd & Taylor, Braintree 
Grant, Bay 1 is & Co., Yarmouth ... 
Welkins & Co.‘ near Bath 
Heathcot & Co., Devonshire 
Stanley Mills, Gloucestershire 
Cooper, Brotbere & Co., Tiverton 


It is hariTto say what we are united for in our political com- 
munity, if the parties are to be interdicted from comraunicatioa 
whenever it becomes advantageous to either of them. Irishmen 
may freely man our navy, or c?erve in our armies, because we do 
not desire that employment for ourselves. It; is^more problematical 
whethei^ they may officer them, because that is more genteel and 
lucrative, and ^hould therefore be reserveeWor ouf selves. It is 
impossible to^on^eive a motive for the Union, if such is lobe the 
palioiM>f the twS countries, if Endishmen are to retain the use 
of in Jreland for the empltQrmanf of cajHtal, a 
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market for Iheir products, or any other real or fancied advantages, 
ns long as they continue to fancy it,^and when it appears that the 
Irishman can benefit himself by the connexion, are to exclude 
him from the benefit, to have the good all on one side, the evil 
all on the other. 

The Poor-la^y advocates do not put their object so nakedlyi 
but say, ^ Prohibit Irish labour while you can, under the appear- 
ance of a bounty on staying at home. Do not thrust them off 
with the pike, but hold them back to their own soil with a chain,* 
and gild it with the coin of the Irish proprietor or consumer. 
Anything so that w *are not taxed, and the English labourer ^ 
is saved from competition.’* 

The Irish seem generally to accept the scorpion thus gener- 
ously offered for an egg, and clamour for it accordingly. 

The channel runs between England and Ireland, and a* wider 
sea between us and the Indies ; but both are open to English 
speculation, and both are fields for the employment of English 
capital. True it is, that one has less in proportion and the 
other more ; but that, it will be shown, makes no difference. 
Capital 18 employed in each according to the probabilities of a 
profitable return ; if more were to be employed in Irelarul, it 
would be with a*view to that consetjuence. It is certain, that 
the Irish population subsists ; but without doubt, the productive- 
ness^of that population is less ig Irelai^, than any portion of it ^ 
would be in England. The state of facts is then, that a certain 
amount of the capital of the community, and an immense 
quantity of muscle and labour in posse, exist in Ireland under 
llieir least profitable circumstances. It must not be assumed, 
that to make this laboTir productive, the whole cost of its main- ^ 
tenance must be subtracted from the common me^s of the* 
community ; the fact of its existence proves the present actual 
consumption of a very large proportion of all that they could, in 
any state of things, obtain. It is not the case, plainly, of a 
shower of labourers •from the sky; but is the case rather of an 
ill-fed lazy boy, who hitherto has cost nearly as mucli as hejvill 
when he begins to work for us^with a profit. \The putting the 
Irish in a position to work, is not identical with creating a new 
means of destroying human food. • 

The Irishman’s case seems to be this. At present he consume^ 
enough to keep body^nd soul togetheri; which is so much sub- 
traded from the common means of subsistence, with as kittle 

E rofit to himself or anybody else as possible. He jitst enables 
imself to live, but contributes in the smallest pqjsiWe degree to 
the living of any one else. Th^ case to be desirecf seems toabe,* 
that be Aall oofttinuelto subsist, if be can, ;nore comfortablyi 
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and nearer a better market for bis labour; that is, that he shall 
give more to society in thel^ay of the produce of his labour, 
that he shall facihtatc accumulation, that he shall create capital 
on a large scale, and not barely and miserably consume it. in 
return for nil of which, he shail receive a portion, for he cannot 
possibly receive the whole of what he adds to jhe production; 
the residue going wliere Providence shall appoint, but infallibly 
some of it to every labourer in the land.^ 

We have no right to say to the Irishman, J,hat he shall not 
live on the lowest subsistence he pleases, and as un productively 
as he pleases, although thereby ho is of the least possible benefit 
to us ; but it is absurdity to say that he shall not confer on us 
the benefit of his thews and sinews, in the advantage of which 
we all participate, himself included. 

The‘fact is not ihul here is any creatioh of new consumeis, — 
they exibt already ; but the conversion of old and unprofitable 
consumers into comparatively profitable ones. 

The Irishman consiiines nearly all he produces. No capital 
but his own, ministers to his productiveness. When he rears 
his potato he destroys it, and nobody is the belter for his 
existence, but accidentally perhaps a landlord. The very 
mode of his existence is allowed to make the &oil on which he 
subsists less productive than it would be if some of his neigh- 
bours were drawn off. 'flius, by taking one to more profitable 
labour, another would be left in improved circumstances for 
securing prosperity to himself and to society. Whence all, in- 
stead of being of a miuhnum utility, would be of a maximum^ 

It must be allowed that the Irishman consumes inoie in 
Kngland than he would at home ; but it must also be remem- 
*bered, tlmY this arises solely fiom his increased pioductiveness, 
— or out of the total, of which his extra consumption can only 
be a part. * 

But i? is said, that the example of the Irish labourers will 
degrade the Englislulabouier to the standard -of the Irish. 

Fjrs t^— T his assumes a permanent motive in the English 
labourer to retrench his living;, wliereas, if as before stated 
tire change operated by the Irish labourer is an increase of 
production, th^ motive will be the other way; for increased 
j:>rQduction will tend to give the English labourer increased 
•rew^ard. > 

Seviondly, — It supposes that the superior will imitate the 
inferioi ; a process of wdiich no distinct iniSltances can be 
adduced, tl^ug:}i abundance of the contrary. 

* lihirdly, — None but the most enterprising and ambitious Irish 
venture on a passage to England, ^nd tbec^ are not the class most 
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likely to degrade those among whom they come. Those who 
come for harvest work, work steadily, avoid excess, save their 
earnings, and depart, leaving no pernjanenf effect on their 
jealous rivals, or if any, a favourable one. Those who come 
to settle, come to advance themselves in comfort ; this must 
be their prevailing idea, or why change? The very motive 
shows their anxiety to assimilate themselves to the English, and' 
to possess themselves of their comforts ; not to continue and* 
diffuse the squalor they have fled from. In addition to this, it 
must not be forgotten, that their defective skill in the common 
operations of EngliAmen, .brings them in contact with those 
inferior classes only, who are not, from their position, very easily 
degraded, but whose models may be said decidedly to be tlj^ 
nearest approaching or^er of their own countrymen. Pains have 
been taken to ascertain of Sessions’ lawyers, the result of their 
experience, and it is found that the cases in which the Irish 
located here, appear as criminals in courts of law, are, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, insignificant ; that the mass of cases 
which do occur are assaults, but of more flagitious and degrading 
crimes they are almost absolutely without imputation, and 
certainly by no means to be compared with the English of^ the 
same grades, ft must be allowed that drunkenness is an 
almost universal vice amongst them ; but as a set-off it may 
be asserted, that their visible vices are nearly limited to that 
and its consequent squabbles. In short the Irish of either 
sex may be maintained to be as much superior in their moral 
conduct, as they are inferior to the English in notions of comfort. 

Fourthly,— The effect contended for ought to have taken place 
long ago, in another ca^e ; for no subject caused moie complaints 
half a century ago than the immigration of Scotch, who were 
represented as a swarm of locusts settling.^ Yet they have not 
brought us dov\n to oatmeal cakes and water diet. 

As a further objection to the argument, it ought manifestly 
to be taken into 'consideration, that granting all that is 
required, still while the English are being degradrtfTwBat 
is lost by the English is gotten by the Irish ; and that if 
the parties w^re equal in numbers, they would meet exactly 
half way .between the Irish average ^of stibsistence and the 
English, — but if the English are two to one, the English will 
at most only have to si*brait to an approach of one third tows?jrds 
the Irish level, to elevate the Irish to a perfect equality with him. 
So that the opponent at*^U events must not frighten people with 
theprospectof a descent the whole depth of Irish mTfeai^. Itmugt . 
be allowed that th^e example of English comfort is more seduc- 
tive to the Irish, than Irilh wretchedness can bfi to Englishmen ; 
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suid thufi more effect must be made in one direction than in 
the other. 

It seems probkble ttet drawing off from Ireland its adult 
superabundance that already exists, is better than getting our 
labourers into a habit of supplying a market, whi^ requires 
grown hands, with labourers in embryo who bare to be brought 
up with all the expenses thereof before they become of use, wmle 
on the other side there is a full-grown workman* who must be 
fed* even if idle, and who is ready-made to hand. 

The interest of all classes other than labourers, has been pur«> 

" posely excluded from consideration in the Aove remarks. But 
if these are also to be introduced, it is clear that as regards the 
classes who may be termed employers, the policy of prohibiting 
the employment of the cheap Irishman, by way of enforcing the 
employment of the dearer instrument that is bred in another 
shire, is on a par with all the other noodleisms that have been 
founded on inviting men to use the blunt tool instead of tlic 
sharp, from some invisible principle of patriotism which nobody 
has ueen able to explain. 

That English labourers would, under natural circumstances, 
rettfove to the districts where they are most wanted, can be 
proved abundantly from the Evidence of the Poor-Law Com- 
mission. In harvest time, allowance to able-bodied laboui'ers 
simultaneously ceases all over the country, and this is the only 
period in which they are ever subjected to the operation of the 
natural motives. They are then found at great distances from 
their parishes ; and although no very good account can be given 
of the use of their earnings, they are as keen at these times in 

* pursuit of profit, as at other times they are indifferent. 

These are some of the instances to be found in Appendix (A) : — 

* The labourers go PiOm hence te hay- work near London, where a 
good hand raay easily earn 1/. per week. They return home in time 
for the harvest here >i they then go tet the cogi-harvest in the ** hill 
countryj^ear Lewes 5 they return in time for the harvest here, which 
is fronrWvo to three weeks later, owing to the elevation of the site 
and the poverty of the soil ; then domes the hop harvest in Kent and 
Sussex. Immediately on their return they apply for relief ; if it is 
refused, they appeal t 6 the magistrates, who, according to the repre- 

‘ sentation of the overseer generally recommend it j this practice of the 
magistrates is more comifion since the riots, jn order not to irritate the 
men and occasion more disturbances.' — Mr. Majendie's Report, 176, 
I^ems VtQtnitij, — ^ As an agricultural di 8 t,rict, this vicinity of Lewes 
has great a^lva^tages over the Weald of'SVissexj it consists partly of 

• downs, partly of rich land below the hills, and is occupied 
by tenants of capital. Owing ^fo the i^ture of their farms not 
nflR>rdi^ winter employ to so many handsw a purely arable country, 
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and some bautioa as to settlements^ tlie population is not sufficient, in 
summer to get in the harvest : they usually depend on other parts of 
the county for the extra labourers then requisite* Tlfose parts com- 
plain, that the rich lands do not bear so large a share of the poor rate 
us the inferior soils, as their labourers come to the hills for harvest, 
and return to them in the dead time of the year, and according to the 
modern habits, make no savings out of their earnings, but throw 
themselves at once on their parishes/ — 76. 182. 

Ilotiingdean,^* The migratory part of the labouring population are 
a nuisance and a heavy burden to these parishes 1 mean the men, 
chiefly young and unmarried, who quit the neighbourhood in spring, 
and return at the approaeii of waiter/ 

^ In one parish, Iver, whose population in 1831 was 1,870, the sum 
qf 365/. was paid in one year ending March 1831, to paupers working 
for ** the parish,** and the return was only 2.5/. j and in the year ending 
March 1832, the sum of 44't/. was expended in the same way, ana the 
return was less than 30/.^ 

^ To plate this evil, which so grievously afflicts this district, which in 
all other respects is in so satismetory a condition as to its labouring 
population, in a stronger, but only a truer light, 1 may mention that 
these men, during their absence from their parishes, spend their 
earnings, which are very great, at a distance from the place to whigh 
they return for maintenance in winter. In point of fact, the parishes 
to which by law they*belong, and to which in winter th^ resort, have 
no employmeni for more hands at that period than those who are con- 
stantly resident among them \ and, if ^hey bad, these arc the lost men 
tlmt a farmer would wish to see upon his grounds, or even looking 
over his hedge. These men, then, as the law stands, or as it is 
administered, are a pure, unmitigated evil to this neighbourhood. Do 
I do wrong in condemning the law, which tolerates, if it does not 
inflict, such a hardship upori the industry and economy of a country, 
ns to permit gangs of ablcb'bodied, unmarried men to earn, during 
the six summer months, ^rom 30y. to 40s. [>er week, and to throw 
themselves for maintenance upon others for thq remaining part of 
the year ? All here aver that the wages of tliese men are what I have 
stated above ; but suppose tliem to be only 24s. per week for six 
months, that is 12s. per Aveek for twelve months* and on such an 
income a labouring man can maintain himself and a family th%B^ai:* 
round.’ — Rev, W, CarnalCs Report, 60 ^. 

* Applications to the petty session had been made by some labourers 
who had been refused relief by the overseer aft^r they had rejected 
work at Wrotbam Hill, twelve miles off. tThis hill was lowered a 
short time ago, and the work was let out by, con tract ; fourteen or 
fifteen men of this parish might have found employment there at 
2s. fid. per day, or 15s. a-week — high pay for winter wages. The 
labourers, however, otie and till# refused logo unless the pariSh would 
agree to allow them two days’ pay, one for going and one p^urfflng ; in 
other words, would enable th^men to wake eight days of the six, and ^ 
eo rail^ their weges frotp 15^. Ip l/. a H'eek. In this demand they were 
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suppoiftod by magt^traiesi who said they would not make any order 
for^lief in favour of any individual who refused these terms j one, 
however, of the’magistrates met the assistant overseer of Brenchley u 
few clays after this had taken place, and told him that the tnagist rates 
were wrong in their decision, since the men ought not under any 
circumstances to have been compelled to go so far from their parish 
for work. However, no injustice occurred, for the men refused to g'o, 
though they had no difficulty in travelling to a greater distance for 
harvest work, which happens at a time of the year when any extra 
allowance is out of the ({uestion 5 though even then, unless they can 
get just the wages they choose to demand>^hey often return and throw 
themselves pn the parish till their Qwn hf^l'vest commences. They 
will also, without scruple, ask relief of the parish the week, following 
the termination of the harvest j and this claim is countenanced by the 
bench, which decides on the business of this parish.’ — Rev» IL 
Bu%op*s Report, 60.5. ** 

If it be true as Mr. Poulett Scrope asserts, that * the labourers 
of the three kingdoms now compete in one common market, and 
those on whom the law throws the maintenance of the surplus 
in one portion of the empire, will practically have to support 
the burden of the whole,* it might justify seeking relief from the 
lAirden ; but it would do credit to our benevolence to do it in 
any other way than by imposing an equal nuisance on our 
neighbours. There may be in the above, and elsewhere, abundant 
reasons for relieving the English labourer from the seduction of 
the allowance system ; and if, in addition to the deterioration of 
his character produced by the operation of the poor-laws imme- 
diately on him, there are other relative disadvantages cast on 
him by the same, a good case may be made out against the 
existence of the system. But if theie must bo competition, it 
is better to free botli rivals than to bindv both ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the English woikman, once freed from 
the bonds into wTiich he has been seduced by the allowance 
system, will not display liis equality to the contest. 


AiiT. VII, — 1. Practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland, By 
Arciiibiild Alistf)n, Advocate. — Blackwood. 18^3. 

^2. A Summary of the Powers and Duties <f Juries in Criminal Trials 
\in Scotland. By William Steele, Esg. Advocate,— Clark. 1833. 

riiWU wations were some time ago united under one govern- 
meht, — England and Scotland* The people of England con- 
^ sideredf ^itat <they made a sacrifice in admitting a poor and 
iininfiuential nation to a «hare of^ their ^commerce, and the 
people of Scotland grew ferocious aVtbe loss of their * independ- 
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ence as a nation/ and of their individual ri^ht to the blessing 
of a race of kings. These matteis however passed away, and 
each country then stiove to induce the other*to partake its 
just and equal laws. The English made Scotland receive 
their law of treason with its concomitant giand jury, and 
the Scotch a^epted the favour, finding that it would not be 
a very severe infliction, and in hopes that they should be able to 
repay the compliment. Several attempts w’ere made to persuade • 
the English to accept a remuneration. A learned judge wrote 
a very long book containmg maxims by which the English judges 
could decide all matfers that might by any poasibility be 
brought under their consideration, should they see fit to give 
up their adhesion to piecedents, and decide according to Scotch 
equity. But all pioved vain; — the English proceeaed on iheir 
way rejoicing they compelled the Scotch to accept trial by • 
jury in certain assigned civil cases, with the twelve men and 
the unanimity. The Scotch submitted, but they still complain 
of the matter, and in the majority of cases which occur would 
prefer tiusting to the judges. They might perhaps, however, 
give up their complaint, if the English would ^accept their ^ 
system of legibteriug propeity, and then Local Courts. They 
have waited long for this consummation, and have been 
repeatedly disappointed ; but if England would receive the 
systems, and acknowledge the nJme of the place where they 
fiist ‘worked well,' Scotland might not only be reconciled to 
Civil Jury Trial, but admit without much disgust a few 
other material alterations. 

There is no doubt, that the judicial system of Scotland has 
derived advantage fiom its propinquity to that ol England, and 
that impiovements hafe been made in the laws of the formei 
which no one would have daced to introduce, had there not 
been ‘ a neighbourino nation in which the system worked well.' 
But It is not impossiblf, that, although Scotland is both smaller 
in extent, and pooler in pioportion, than England, a detail of 
the adrainistiation of a blanch of the law in that countiy,^glft 
introduce to Englishmen somethiitg ‘ which woiks well,’ and at 
the same time »Iiow the nation at laige some disadvantages in 
the Scotch system which should be remedied*. In pursuance of 
this view, It is intended to tiace the Scotch ciiminal, from 
the momentof the commission of his crime, thiough all the stages * 
which intervene, uqlil he sufftis punishment It is a well-known 
peculiarity in the practice of the Criminal Law of Sci9tlaiid, as 
distinguished from that of England, that the comnftt«rffents are^ 
in general made by«profeMional iiiftigistiates, and the piosecu- 
lions conducted by piofessional pcrs(Jbs at the public expense. 
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It cannot b£ doubted that the system is a good one, and the 
reasons have l\^n already recorded in its favour. It is proposed 
now to enter on a more minute examination of its virtues and 
defects. The Procurator Fiscal, is the feeler of the law in his 

E eculiar district. When he hears of a crime committed, it is 
is duty to make inquiry about it, that the caiftinal may be 
brought to trial. When he has fixed his eye on the person, he 
procures a warrant from a magistrate, and brings the accused 
before him for examination. This magistrate is generally the 
sheriff-substitute of the county^. The^first peculiarity to be 
noticed is/dhat the examination is ouite secret. It is an inquisi- 
tion for the satisfaction of the juage and examinant, and the 
"^ersOn accused can have no access to his friends, or to profes- 
sioiml advice. In connection with this fact it may be well to 
* inquire, who the individuals are who are thus shut up with the 
accused, and made arbiters of his fate. There are thirty sheriffs 
in Scotland. The sheriff is chosen from among the advocates or 
Scotch barristers. He has under him sheriff-substitute from 
one to four or five according to the duty to be done. An old 
. of Parliament enacted, that he should live four months in 
the county of which he is judge, but no penalty was specified, 
and. the sheriff seldom lives one month in his coimtyt- The 
rfubstitutes have generally much labour in transacting the real 
business within the counties. An appeal lies from them to 
the sheriff, but litigants have generally too much good sense to 
make use of the privilege. As will be the case among any thirty 
men who have had opportunities of being well educatca, there 

* Committals by Magistrates of Burffbs, put so frequent, are managed 
exactly in the same manner as those by Sheriff!’ >. 

t In 1832, a return of the residence of the various Sheriffs in their 
counties wna called &)r, along with file cases decided, &c. Many had no 
certain data on which to answer, and declined coining to a conclusion from 
personal recollection. The Sheriff of Edinburgh only^ showed a deduc- 
tion of a week ot two in tlic^ year. Sheriffs* of neighbouring coun- 
of their different visits. One gentleman >^08e hcadburgh 
was sixteen miles from Edinburgh, had during some years, paid visits to 
the respective amounts of ten, twdve, thirteen, and fifteen. The following 
are the terms of one return. 

Residence of the Sheriff Depute. 

1827. . . • Three weeks 

1828. . . .Five days 

1829 .... The Sheriff Depute difl not reside. 

1830.. ..Six days. 

• 1831. *. .One month. ^ ^ ^ 

One gentleman observes, that * He has in each of the last five years, 
- . « 3 in^le freqhciit visits to the county, both on business and by way of coin- 
pJIfitjrnt, but has no means of reporting eitfQerthe ^i^cise number, or the 
‘ duration of those\idits.* • 
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are one or two men of talent and learning among the sheriffs. 
Sir Walter Scott for instance was a sheriff, ft . is however 
generally understood, that the man appointed** fo such a situation 
IS a man of good family, well affected to government, whose 
.deficiencies might be the means of doing mischief in almost any 
other situation of equal profit, but who must be done something 
for. The Bar have found an excellent theory justifying these 
appointments. They say it is fit that a sheriff, a person who 19 
to be judge over a district of country, should live in Edinburgh, 
the centre of legal knowledge and practice, that he may keep a 
che(^ upon the adrdinistra^ion of his working substitutes who * 
may be only country practitioners. A sinecure superior who 
does actually keep a check upon the proceedings of his labouring 
and experienced assistant, is a rare character in natural 
history; but as the argument is a practical one, it must be 
practically met. Among these sheriffs there are not five men in 
good business,— not above six or seven who get a brief once a 
week, litigants not agreeing to hold the same opinion 0/ their 
legal knowledge which the makers of judges vouch by their 
choice; and it may be safely said that they would be moj^ 
useful if residing m their counties and reading the reports, 
than living in Edinburgh and dining out. It is always said 
however that the system works well, and the point may be con- 
ceded, if the meaning of the assertion is simply that the sheriffs * 
personally do little harm beyond the appropriation of a few 
annual thousands of the money of the people. Their local 
influence however is dangerous, and this is a matter having 
considerable reference, to the subject in hand. The sheriff 
has the election of his«own substitutes, and of such Piocurators » 
Fiscal as may be neCSssary to conduct the criminal prosecutions 
in his Court, procure committals of crimipals for the Supreme 
Court, one Procurator with an assistant being sufficient for 
a small county*. The origin of this office s^ras quite unknown 
to the Scotch lawyers. Th*e coroner or crowner, who to all 
appearance was a popular officer, during the Hth'W IStb 
centuries performed the duty of*presenting criminals for trial in 
the districts. . At what time the prosecutor for the public became 
prosecutor for the Crown, it would be dTfficult to determine. 
The name is taken from a Roman office with a different duty. T 
The Procuralores Casarisy or Procuratores Fisci were simply the 
collectors of taxes. Theicollection of feudal fines, may have 
paved the way to aft o ffiqcr pf that name becoming prose cutor. 

* JDuring last Session, Mr. Murray, Member for Leith ,*brouj(ht inra 
Bill to vest the election of Ikocura tors* Fiscal in the Crown. It stopped in 
its progress. ^ • 
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The name occrurs fi^quently in the law books of the German 
and of the# Low Countries^ where he is mentioned as a 
proseoutor in comlnitments, and has other points of resemblance 
which leaire no doubt of his identity with the Scotch o^licer. 
A somewhat similar though apparently more important official 
in the ]^stern empire, received the parallel title ' 

The PrQCureur Gtn6ral of the provinces in France, exercises 
^e^^actly the same duty which is performed by the Scotch 
Procurator Fiscal, in procuring commitments. His duties as 
prosecutor to conviction, are perhaps nvore extensive, those of 
the Scotch Procurator being limited by the powers qjf the 
sheriff, who cannot banish, and has not for some time past 
exercised the power of condemning to death, which by the 
theory of the law he possesses. The s[jeriff of a county being 
the nominator of his own substitutes and his own Procurators 
Fiscal, forms an establishment consisting of several members, 
who may have peculiar private interests to attend to, and will 
oftait^ be able so to attend. The sheriffs-substitute are not 
entitled to prepare papers before any Court as agents, but they 
^frequently act in private as law agents. The Procurators Fiscal 
'are almost always chosen from among the active solicitors in the 
Provincial Courts. When it is recollected that the examinations 
of accused men are conducted in secret, it will easily be seen 
that in many cases the interei^ts of the parties connected with 
the examination may be in opposition to those of the public, 
and that the virtue of a legal practitioner may be sorely 
tried. It will be said in answer, that there are no instances of 
dai;pliction of duty on the^part of these officials. Censure of 
th^S system does not imply actual rogueiy on the part of indivi- 
duals; that they have arr opportunity of being rogues, is a 
sufficient reason for urging an amendment. But there have 
been instances in which substantial reasons for presuming 
improper proceedings to have taken jdace, have transpired 
beyond the atmosphere of these secret coAclaves. In the case 
of- Thomas- Muir, a witness for the Crown was objected to, on 
the ground of his liaving acted the part of an agent for the 
proeeculor. Witnesses were .brought to prove the ground of the 
objection# The wiftiess objected to was the Reverend James 
Lapslie. He had assisted the Procurator Fiscal and the sheriff 
^ in making examinations. A scene was*, thus described by one 
witness. ‘ Henry Fmeland deposes, that he knows Mr. Honeyman 
sheriff of Lanarkshire, and saw him ^ KirLint^Iloch, in company 
with Mr.^Lapslie [the witness objected to] and another gentle- 
fflan a writer in Glasgow. Mu. Honeyman examined the witness 
aboul M). Muii>aud during the precognition Mr. Lapslie also 
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put questions to the witness. He asked him he had got a 
college education, which * being answered in the negative, 
Mr. Lapslie said, he was a clever fellow, and when he saw him 
write, he said it was a pity such a clever fellow should be jsl 
weaver, and that it was in Mr. Honeyman’s power to procure 
him a birth, which was said in presence of Mr. Honeymaii.^’ 
Such is a specimen of the legitimate use of an inc^uisitoria! 
examination for commitment, and no active political Procuratoi^ 
Fiscal or sheriff would hesitate to adopt such convenient means 
of bringing people of ijnproper principles to justice. Obedience 
by a public officer to the dictates of private interest or malice 
will, of course, be very rare; but the opportunity must tempt, and ’ 
tbeie is not a positive absence of instances. Take the following, 
accidentally met with ^ a newspaper of the year 1815. At the 
Autumn fiforthern Circuit of that year, Alexander Harper^ iron- 
monger, in Banff, was accused of reset of theft [receiving stolen 
goods]. * After the examination of two witnesses on the part of the 
prosecutor, the Depute Advocate addressed the Court and stiied, 
that from the evidence or these witnesses he found he had been 
misled and misinformed with regard to this case ; that he no^ 
believed the panel [person under trial] to be perfectly innocenft 
and incapable of having committed the crime of which he was 
accused ; and expressing his regret for the trouble which the 
information given to him had Occasioned to Mr. Harper, be 
abandoned the prosecution. In^ addressing the jury, the Lord 
Justice Clerk passed* a severe censure on the official gentleman 
whose improper interference and erroneous informa^on had been 
the cause of this prosecution; and added, that should 
similar proceedings ag^m occur in the same quarter,«the dis- 
approbation of the wurt would be more strongly markedf.’ 
But the days are almost gone, in which a public prosecutor 
might dare to bring a man before a public tribunal, accused of ' 
a crime not political, which has its existence only in private 
malice. The practical evils bf the secrecy, and the connexion 
of the different examinants with each other, will be iwr wHkt 
they omit to do, more frequently than in what they do. Scotch- 
men are not ii\ the habit of des^ting their friends or patrons, 
and a man would feel it unpleasant to brhig bis client, or the 
brother, or tenth cousin, or intimate friend of his client, to trial 
for forgery or fraud, M^hen all might tfe avoided by keeping ^ 
silence, or hinting to the Render the propriety of leaving the 
neighbourhood, fleqpe* 4 frequently happens that men* of 
influence in society are believed by the public JAve com^^ 

• State Trials, llo. ^ t EdinburgU CouraaV, Oct. 2, 181 §. 

VOL. xxu. — Westminster Jieview. H 
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aiid no one can tell^^more of the 
. than tliat the person is believed to have done so. As 

be seen hereafter, considerable difficulties stand iti the way 
^ ^ j^rivate'^prosecutions, and it is a general belief among those 
.whd are not lawyers, that the private party is not entitled to 
prosecute: ' 

Wheiirthe secret examination of the accused, and of the 
‘nv^nesses (who are not examined in his presence), is terminated, 
he is either, dismissed, or committed for trial. If his offence is 
slight, calling for a briftf imprisonment,.. he is tried before the 
sheriff, with the Procurator Fiscal as pros^utor ; if it is more 
serious, he is tried before the Court of Justiciary, with the Lord 
j|Advocate as prosecutor. A document of grteat importance to the 
prosecutor, is part of the proceeds of thv secret examination, — 
the d^laration of the piisoner. This document is produced in 
the court where he is to be tried. It contains the answers given 
by him to a long and harassing line of cross questions, put foi 
Ihe^mirpose of making him contradictjiimself and show that he 
is a guilty man. It is a theory, a • fiction of law,^ that a 
declaration never can be pleaded in the prisonei’s favour, because 
ift is his owiifstatement, and whatever it contains can only be 
built upon in so far as it tends to criminate him. This is a 
strong inducement to the exercise of cunning on the part of the 
accused ; it is a premium on su|)erior talent or audacity, and the 
declaration of a young offendei*^is frequently conclusive, \\*hile 
the veteran who knows the system and thinks it silly to be his 
own accuserv niay manage to baffle the terriers of the law. It is 
ar remark amon^ lawyers, that the more prudent 

alternative for a person under examinaticvi, is, whether guilty or 
iiujocent, to answer no questions. Yet a*^pro8ecutor who holds 
ifr'his hands a certified statement of refusal to answer, considers 
""he can have no better evidence. Muir and many of the other 
persons tried for sedition, refused to answer questions, on the 
ground of the impropriety of the system*; *and the documents 
prSvin^their refusal were read as evidence. It is understood 
to be tne duty of the examinants to warn the prisoner that his 
declaration may be used as evidence against nim. The docu- 
ment itself mustalwliys bear * that the prisoner emitted it freely 
and voluntarily, and was m his sober senses but in the case of 
a prisoner maintaining’ that the declaration was dragged from 
him in a moment of intoxication, distraction, or agitation arising 
from the cYrcumsiance of being just aKicusad of a great crirtie, he 
* have ifbwftnesscfs but the persons he charges with misconduct 

— hisexaminants, — who have already certified that the prisoner 
made'^is deolafation in his sober senses 8cc.; a thing so 
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much % matter of form> that^ in a ,^ase which# 
years ago,— where all that the examinants had to record a 
set of questions, with a statement after each, of the prisoner’s 
having remained silent, — acertificate was appended stafing inthe 
usual manner that * this declaration was freely and jroluniarily 
uttered, the prisoner being in his sober senses, It is 

unlikely that a crown officer will in cases of crimes npt ^itica), 
urge a trial where he believes the accused to be innocent ; 
were he inclined so to do, with a declaration in his hanfls ts^en 
from the prisoner in ^secret, just appieliended and therefore in 
agitation, and sligikly co)pured in the expressions by the clerk * 
who writes it, it must be very clear evidence of innocence 
indeed, that would halk him of his victim. The present crowj[i 
officers of Scotland u^e in favour of the declaration, that they 
never use it, except where it is absolutely necessary fc^ securing 
a conviction. That is to say, they do not use improper 
evidence, except in cases where there is no purer evidence to 
counteract its efiects. The necessity is found to happen in 
about two-thirds of the cases tried. 

After his declaration, accompany the prisoner to trial. If his 
offence is of a minor nature, the sheriff's cou||^ affords* hiSi 
an expeditious,* and if before a jury, a not less formal trial 
than the High Court. But if the case is very trifling, he may 
be tried without a jury ; in thelaw books there seems to be no 
attempt at any line of demarc^ion, and the question seems left 
for the decision of the judge. In still more trifling offences, 
which can only be punished by a fine of 10/. or imprisonment 
for sixty days, sheriffs and borouglji*,, magistrates are entitl|dt6 
proceed summarily, which means that they are gfititlkl to ! 
convict as expediticr ssly and as frequently as possible, and y[>on 
any ground or in any manner th^t best suits their taste. Tj||is 
is a never failing instrument of punishment, where the crime 
the possession of a character disliked by policemen and other 
public functionaries.* It is\)ne of the man^ illustrations of the 
British maxim apparently acted upon, that justice 'shcTuld 
vary in the ratio of the magnitude of the subject matter at 
issue. ^ 

The prosecutions before the High Court of Justiciary am 
conducted by the Lord Advocate,* and bis assistants the 
Solicitor General and four Depute Advdbates. TheXord Advo- 
cate is in possession of p^^^ers extensive and easily abused. He 
is not subject t(p proper correction from, or responsibility to^ the 
public or any public body ; yet perhaps his dutte^Und powers 
are not so awfully ' alarming a# they have been represented 
in an article in a norilfern Review. The first great obj<?ction 
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to ibis, office^ k, that the^ lenaat of it is the serfant^ not 
or public, but of the ministry. He is the virtual 


measures, connected with that part of the country, a purpose 
for which hk previous habits as a practising lawyer, and bis 
nnacquaintance with statesmanship, render him frequently unfit 
If it is fiecessary that there should be a responsible Secretary 
of State for Scotland, a thirtieth part of the proceeds of the 
sinecures connected with the Scotch, Courts would provide a 
salary for an active, working, and talented man. But not only 
do the Lord Advocate and Solicitor General duly resign with 


the fal], of their party, but their four Deputes, who have an 
exjtensiye^and important part of the business to perform, and 
having only moderate salaries and much to do are generally 
^ good lawyers and active men, must follow their superiors in a 
patriotic retirement from ^ office.’ Thus is justice disturbed, 
until a. new band of its administrators, previously ignorant, are 
made acquainted with their duties. When along with this 
}^CTbaLconr^ioii it is considered, that unless he chuses to be 
peculiarly respectful to public opinion, the only tribunal before 
which the Lord Advocate is responsible is the administration. 


which can turn him ofi' when he does anything to displease it, 
and that there are difficulties in the path of a private prosecutor, 
many instances will not be required to show how useful the 
prosecutor jn^y become to the ministry, and how dangerous 
t6 the public. In the pal|^ days of prerogative, the public 
r prosecutoi; of France was elected ad vitatn aut culpam. When 
the proceedings of a king came to be sonirtimes impertinently 
qij|pstioned, recourse was necessarily had to means, the necessity 
of which tlie bold Bourbons never contemplated. But the 
Stewarts seem to have had more foresight, and to have prepaied 
fSr all contingencies. It would be idle -to collect the early 
instances of the evils of the system ; it is enougli to look to one 
or two later illustrations. When a piivate party prosecutes, it is 
necessary that be should have .the concurrence of the Lord 
Advocate. This is s&id to be a mere matter of form, which the 


Lord Advocate cannot refuse. If he cannot refuse it, why is it 
necessary that he shoufd give it ? If tj^cked by ministers, it 
ipight be difficult to discover any authority capable of com- 
peiitng him. The private prosecutQ|f must however have a 
p^uliar title ; «he must be a person on whose property a fraud 
niR been qqinmitted, or the rep{esentative of a person murdered, 
It) 1766, Sic. John Gordon and otUer»iinsUccessfal candid- 
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ates for the'^magistracy of the Borough of Dingwall, wished to 
prosecute the persons elected, on a - charge of bribery and 
corruption. The election had Jteen nullified on these grounds 
in the civil court. . The Lord Advocate refused to’ prosecufe ; 
he gave his official consent to a prosecution by the private 
parties, but they were found to have no title to pursue* They 
applied to the Court to compel the public prosecutor to act, 
but the Court found an interference with the King's Advocate* 
beyond its power ; so whether guilty or not, the Lord Advocate 
refusing, there were.no means of trying these men. In the 
year 1767, an attdhipt ta prosecute for ^jerjury, and another * 
to prosecute for bribery at the election of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, met with a similar fate, and the law on the point is still 
the same. A case qf more recent public interest must here 
be recorded, in .which neglect of his duty by the Lord 
Advocate, real or alleged, produced a feeling of indignation 
through all Scotland, likely to bring the office into contempt,,^ 
and by making the people see its liability to censure in some 
things, impede its utility in others. The boys, with the more 
idle and disorderly part of the adult population of Aberdpqx 
had been in the^abit from time immemorial, of meeting on the 
streets on the king’s birth-day, and enjoying themselves with- 
out respect to persons ; a licence with which the excellent magis- 
trates, inflated with joy for thfe happy and fortunate occasion 
and so forth, never interfered. In the year 1802, the Ross and 
Cromarty Rangers were quartered in Aberdeen. The officers 
were invited in the usual manner to drink to the joyftikoccasion, 
in the Town House along with the magistrates. In the fullness 
of their loyal exultation they got very drunk, and wandering 
through the most pa*blic streets, afforded opportunities to the 
boys (determined not to be outdone in ri^t), which could not 
be rejected. They were liberally hooted, and their uniforms 
spattered with mud. The situation was inritating, but it did 
not justify what followed. *The soldiers were called from the 
barrack^and ordered to fire. •Four citizens were shot deid, and 
some wounded. By the general law of Great Britain, soldiers 
who act withput the orders of a magistrate are liable for what 
they do,, as citizens. By the .particular Taw of Scotland, self 
defence is the only justification of* njanslaughter, and here 
murder had without doubt been committed. The magistrates 
commenced an examinathhi. which lasted for some days. They 
sent early notice to th€f cnpwn lawyers of what had*hap|>etted. 
‘But befere the precognition [examination] was Ira^mitted^P 
Edinburgh, the pjiiblic attention «vas attmcted by the sheriff of 
the County, at the desii^ of his Majesty's Adifbcate, examining 
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several persons^tcbiefly soldiers and servants of officers, by way 
of exculpatory precognition ; a mode of procedure very unusual 
if not unprecedented Thefe could be no impropriety in 
examining any witnesses who might throw light on any branch 
of the subject ; but for the prosecutor to examine the friends 
of the accused in the first instance, was certainly an 
extremely * unusual ’ measure on the part of that gentleman, 
ond prompted the opinion that the most obvious duty of his 
Majesty^s Advocate in such a case, was to protect his Majesty’s 
servants when they got into a scrape. The Lord Advocate 
finally declined pro^cuting, and tne patties accused were 
dismissed on bail. The father of one of the persons shot, under- 
took to prosecute as a private party. There is no provision for 
the costs of prosecutions by private parties in Scotland, and the 
ex*pense amounting to 900/. fell upon the prosecutor, and such 
persons as chose to assist him with sdbscriptioiis. The persons 
•placed at the bar were the lieutenant-colonel, a captain, and two 
Serjeants. The evidence adduced was confused and miscel- 
laneous, but the following was the thread of facts. The colonel 
a^d captain had been tempted by the well-seasoned northern 
magistrates, far beyond the bounds of moderation. The captain 
was the first to leave the Town House. He preferred passing 
through the market place, to going by the street which led directly 
to his lodgings. Atipsyofficer was an object of unusual attraction. 
Some citizens declared the town to have been in a more orderly 
state on that night than was usually the case ; yet the captain 
was certainly sorely insulted. He was hooted, missiles were 
thrown at him, and alarge handfull of mud hit him in theface. His 
, behaviour was like that of many a tipsy man; at one time he 
took off bis hat and tried to cheer his«^sailauls into good 
humour, and at another he rushed upon them with his sword 
drawn. At the same time the captain of the guard, who W'as 
near the spot, was receiving similar marks of favour. The captain 
went to consult the^city authorities'*, but tlferr mouth-piece, the 
towli clerk, not perhaps esteeming- the matter so imporlaut as it 
was conceived to be by the enraged officer, sent what appeared 
to him the assistance most wanted, two city officers well 
accustomed to such niiatters, to attend the drunken man home. 
Meanwhile the colonel made his appearance in a state of still 
greater intoxication; and the people in the street being more ready 
to recognize superior drunkenness than superior rank, be was 
received mare contumeliously, and hac^ even a fist shaken in bis 

— ^ j 1 

• ^ Tiial before the High Cotirt of Justiciary in Scotland, at the instance 
of Daniel Ross Woodsaweri in Aberdeen, against Lieut-colonel Qeonre 
fcc. J80S. ^ 
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face by a satipr. It was agreed that the soldiers should be 
.called from the barracks. The regiment had ^ust returned from 
either witnessing '"or acting in the authorized murders m 
Ireland* They had a proper contempt for the multitude, 
and were maddened at the insults offered to their officers. 
When formed, they were ordered to load. Some citizens then 
interfered, and peisnaded the officers to march them back. The 
request was complied with, but as they were retreating, the* 
crowd uttered a shout of deiision. The soldiers turned and fired 
in disorder ; one or ta^o peisons fell. The soldiers were pursuing 
the crowd fixed bayonets, when they weie met by the 
chief magistrate and ordered to retire. They did so, but again 
turned and fired ; and more fell. There was a sort of short war 
between them and the*civic authoiities, befoie.they ceased from 
their butchery. There wa^ some contradiction in the evidence. 
It did not appear whether the captain had said ' with ball 
cartridge, prime and load,’ as stated by some, oi as by otheis, 

‘ with cartridge, prune and load, ’ and the seijeants and their 
respective prcngeedings weie not very exactly identified. The 
prisoners weie acquitted, the two officeis being found Vuiit 
guilty,’ the accusation as respected the serjeants * not pioven.' 
The verdict was probably a just one, but the public did not excuse 
the Lord Advocate. Murder had been committed, and the public 
was entitled to every information which could be obtained, to 
know who were the guilty, and likewise who were not the 
guilty. But there is reason to believe that one man escaped 
through the negligence of the public prosecutof, from the 
punishment of his enn^s. He appears to have been the most 
active person in the affair ; he fled, forfeited his bail bond, and 
was outlawed. He nad probably good leasons lor what he did. 
The individual who was Loid Advocate^at that peiiod, has 
since been a judge, and on the Bench has been lespected by all 
parties lor his integrity and legal knowledge^ yet few hesitated 
at the time to declaie, that as the representative of ministers 
in Scotland, he had thought it not at all foi his Majesty’s 
benefit, that gentlemen who had served in Ireland should be 
brought into, trouble for spilling a little swinish blood. It 
must depend upon the political circumstances of the times, 
whether the finding of a bill by a grand jqiy, or the seiving of an 
indictment by the Lord Advocate, is the more prejudicial to 
the cause of the pnsoneftf — in the general case, probably the 
former; — ^but th^ circiiAsIrance of a Loid Advocate’s hot prose- 
cuting, has been considered so far favourable to* the accusedr 
that It was madeiise of ^s an argument by Mr Hany Erskine 
(brother to the chancellor) | counsel in the case* just mentioned. 
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A case occurreci in the year 1819, of theft, to 4he amount of 
20,000/,, in which the Lord Advocate declined to prosecute,* 
until after the private parties had ^made godd their claim in a 
civil court. There are other methods Tfuitfm and many, in whictf 
the crown counsel may neglect or pervert his duty. Where a man 
has committed many atrocious crimes, the crown counsel may 
lay his indictment on a small portion of them, and satisfy public 
^clamour by a slight punishment; or vice versa, he may aggravate 
the crime of which a man is accused, so that the magistrate may 
be compelled to refuse bail, which he cani^ot admit where the 
<3llwe is by law capital, without the* permission of the prose- 
cutor. The thing was done some years ago, and for a political 
purpose, but it fortunately received such notice at the period as 
may pfevent it frein being repeated for seme time to come. 

'When the prosecutor has brought the accused before the court, 
a peculiar judicial -power Is vested in him, which is of serious 
consequence. It is generally understood that the Scotch 
Criminal Law is much less sanguinary than that of England ; 
but it might be more truly said, that in this quality there is a 
glofiious emulation between them. The apparent distinction is* 
grounded on this circumstance, that the mitigrtion of punish- 
ment in England comes from the crown after death is recorded, 
in Scotland from the Lord Advocate before sentence. This 
power is allowed to him only in capital cases. His exercise of 
it is termed * restricting the libel,’ and the effect is to limit the 
court to theipfliction of what is very appropriately termed 'an 
arbitrary punishment,’ meaning anything the judges please, from 
fine to transportation for life. A return lately.made to the House 
of Commons shows the vast extent of this power. In 1827, of 230 
capital cases, restriction was made in SOS. The proportions 
of later years were respectively as 272 and 262 ; 272 and 256; 
265 and 244; 381 and 344. lliis power is of most extensive 
service in obtainingioonfessions, and so savitjg official time. When 
thq accusation is of so grave a natuie that death may be contem- 
plated as the probable event, an amicable discussion takes place 
between the counsel for the *king and the counsel for the 
prisoner, in which it js the aim of each to strike the best bargain 
he can. If the officml gpntlemaii is indolent, or is afraid to 
trust his case with a j\]ry, an intelligent counsel on the other 
side may be enabled to make a very ^dvantag’eous bargain 
for his client. Perhaps, if he is accused of three or four different 
capital cripies^ all but om may be departed frotn, and the libel 
iAi^that one vestricted ; so that a few months imprisonment is 
awarded to the man who firmly believed^ that (]Leatn was to have 
been hie lot ISut an active and fearless crown connee) may be 
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a very different person to deal with. To say that this species 
of bribery, intimidation, or whatever it may be termed, had 
ever prompted an !infortuna||f being to confei^s guilt under a 
threat ef death, when hearing the word® — 'only plead guilty, 
and ril restrict,’ — might be a rash assertion; but certainly the 
circumstance is not improbable. 

In a summary of tne powers of this officer, it would be 
improper to omit the circumstance, that no law known in Scot- ^ 
land can make him responsible to an individual whom he has 
injured. A man niay.be dragged from his family and fettered 
among criminals, anS be released after a time without a trial 
by his country, and there is no law to bring his persecutor l6 
justice. In accordance with the splendid theory of Blackstone 
the king is too great ^ man either to give or to sue for, legal 
expenses ; — and thp man either dismissed untried, or acquitted, 
has no claim for the punishment of his oppressor, or for repay- 
ment of the expense which a false charge has occasioned to 
him. But it is just to the Scotch system to observe, that the 
theory of Blackstone is not recognized in its fullest extent. The 
Procurator Fiscal pursuing before the lower court, does so at the 
risk of damages ^nd expenses; and it is only when a raaiTTS' 
accused of a crime worthy of the consideration of a higher tri- 
bunal, that false accttsation and the invasion of liberty pass 
unpunished There is indeed An old law which bears that the 
informant of the prosecutor may be made liable in damages, 
where there has been a malicious prosecution ; but the ftamer 
of the law carefully avoided any provision for distSovering the 
informantf. Nor, though the prosecutor were obliged to name 

■ , ;; ; 

• See for 'a discusbion the propriety of making public probccutors 
liable ill daitidgps, * Observations sur plusieurs points importaiits dc nutre 
Legislation CriininelJc. Par M. Diipiii. 2S9. * 

t Willmn Scoff, cross-examined by JMr. INIargarot. 

By \irtue of what authority did you employ Lyoi^ the messenger, to 
arrest me? — By virtue of the warrant which 1 had obtained from the (Sheriff 
of Edinburgh, as Procurator Fiscal. * • 

Was that warrant granted at your r«c|uisition ? — It was. 

Now, answer me seriously one question ; — from whom did you receive 
the order to apply for that requisition? — That certainly has not any con- 
nection with the piesent business, and I thipk I am not bound to answer 
that question. ^ 

It has, Sir, and you must answer it as you appear before God at the 
great day. [The witness hcsi ti^ d.l 
Mr. Margarot , — My Lorik Imust have the protection of the,court. 

Lord Justice CleA , — I do luA think it is proper, that he should tell who 
gave the information. • ^ ^ 

Lord Aberoromby.rl am of the sain a opinion. 

Ltfvd £9hgrov€t^>-^% acted as Procurator Fiscal cf Edinburgh, and, 
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him, would justice be assisted by making some officious citizen, 
who thought that all was not right and that the public authori- 
ties ought to be^ware of his suspicions, Mble for what those 
public authorities may do in consequence. In France, the 
denouncer, as he is termed, must sign the accusation along with 
the Procuteur dii Roi and the right to prosecute him for 
damages is clearly defined ; but a prudent man •always finds it 
convenient to shield himself by making a ' revilation^ and 
declining to take the responsibility of a denunciation+. 

So much for the powers put into the hands of the Lord Advo- 
cate by the law ; but it seems that this official sometimes feels 
that he is called on to t.ct without law. Had he be^i punished 
when he did so, the subject would have been an idle one for 
inquiry; but the ignorance of what are Ijis real poweis, and the 
influence of one under authority, have on some occasions enabled 
him to transgress the laws without resistance, and to exult in his 
success. A few paragraphs from the Parliamentary Debates tell 
the tale from the mouth of the best* authority on the subject, 
the Lord Advocate himself. The Act for the defence of the* 
country by Volunteers, contained no provision for annulling con- 
"WSttB which might interfere with the military person bound by 
them. The servant of a respectable farmer had joined the 
Volunteers, and preferring the parade to the work he was directed 
to do, was dismissed from nis employment. Knowing the 
person to whom to apply, he requested the opinion of the Lord 
Advocate as a lawyer on his right to compensation. That 
gentleman wrote a letter to the sheriff-substitute of the county, 
and the sheriff prudently recorded it in the books of his court. 
It ran tl\us ; — ", 

'Sir. — I return you the memorial withTny opinion :*and in the 
circumstances of thc^pase, I decline taking «iny fee, which I also 
return to jou. The case in the memorial is one of those for which, 
unfortunately, no provision is made in any of the Volunteer Acts, and, 
therefore, of conrsfj a person who neglects Tils master’s work, on 
aceount«of attending drills or reviews, is, I am afraid, in the same 
situation with a servant doing so (roni any other cause. The conduct 
of Morison [the master] however, is most atrocious, and every possible 
means ought to be tal^en to stigmatize himv and to punish him by the 
scorn and contempt of alkthc respectable men in the county, who 
ought to enter into a resqJution to have no communication or dealing 
with him whatever. And farther, as I considt^r that Morison’s conduct 
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therefore, he is no more liable, or bound, to say who was his private 
j^fonner, than my Lord Advocate is. — St. 'fr. xxiii. 636. 

• Allctez, Diet, de Police Moderne, iii. 462, 
f hegoM Pr^UmVaaires sur le Coda Finale, &c. Par M. Bavoux. 623 . 
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can only have arisen from a secret spirit of disaffection and disloyalty, 
it is my orders to you, as sheriff-substitute of the coun*ly, that on the 
first Frenchman landing in Scotland, you do immecliately apprehend 
and secure Morison as a suspected person ; and you will not liberate 
him without a communication with me ; and you may inform him of 
these my orders ; and, farther, that 1 shall do all I can to prevent ^im 
from receiving any compensation for any part of his property which 
may be either destroyed by the enemy, or by the king’s troops to 
prevent it from falling into the enemy’s hands*.’ 

This was bold and decided in its way, nor less so was the 
learned Lord’s defence before a ‘ constitutional parliament it 
is long, and a portion of it, admost unmatched in candour, is all 
that can be tiere extracted. 

' Cases do occur when nothing but responsibility can enable a Lord 
Advocate of Scotland firmty and honestly to perform his duty fb the 
public. In the American war a noble lord who then filled the situation ' 
(Lord Melville), acted on one occasion on this principle, in a waf . 
that did him the highest honour. The instance to which I allude, 
was the case of several vesseWabout to sail from Greenock and Port 
Patrick to New York and Boston. If these vessels had been permitted 
to sail, the consequence would have been, that a number of British 
subjects would have been totally lost to this country. What then dtlf * 
the noble lord do under these circumstances ? He did precisely that 
which his public duty imperiously required of him. He incurred a 
grand responsibility 5 immediately sent orders to the custom-house 
officers of the ports from which the vessels were to sail, and had them 
all embargoed. Thus, by incurring responsibility, an important public 
object was obtained, though the act in itself was not strictly legal. 
Another case, which is also strongly in point. It so happened, that he 
received intelligence that t^letter would be sent from the post-office at 
Perth, and would reach Edinburgh on a particular day. In this case, 
if legal forms had been Vfdhered to, an order from the Secretary of 
State’s office must have been obtained before the letter could , be 
stopped. But what had his hon. friend done at sfleh a crisis ? He felt 
that he must and ought to stand on his responsibility. He did follow 
this course. He in tercepteef the better, and fromothe information it 
contained, he was enabled to detect and bring Watt the traitor to coq- 
dign punishment. In my own experience I have also felt it my duty 
to stand on my responsibility, when It appeared to me, that the jiublic 
service is interested. Information reached me that several vessels 
were about Jto sail from ports in the West of Scotland, with a number 
of emigrants on board, bound to America, a*nd that the amount of pro- 
vision was not much mor^ than one-third of what was necessary to 
provide for even an ordinary ^yage. Here I did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but imniedialely, by o^ers to the custom-house officers, hjad 
them embargded, till a proper supply of provision weis obtained. The 
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action was not strictly l^al> but xny own sense of public duty repre- 
sented to me {he necessity of resorting to it and awaiting the copse- 
quences. No fault was fonud with my conducti and if I had thought 
that it would have been blamed, I could only have come to this House 
for an Act of Indemnity. 1 felt it lily duty to act on the same prin- 
ciples in July last, when the insurrection broke out in Dublin. At 
that time I was apprised that numbers of Irishmen were arriving 
at Port Patrick from Ireland. I naturally supposed, ns was the case, 
a bill would pass, enabling the Irish government to prevent any per- 
son leaving Ireland without a pass[)ort. There was no similar law 
against their reception here ; but, acting on the principle, that this 
Act was meant to be reciprocal, 1 immediately sent orders to prevent 
any person but women and children from landing in any port in the 
kingdom, without a passport, and those who had no passport, I imme- 
diately ordered to be sent back again to Ireland. Here, to be sure, I 
did not act in conformity to the strict letter-'of the law. Carrying the 
•matter to strict interpretation, an action of false imprisonment would, 
perhaps, have lain against me. But 1 should have been ashamed of 
myself if, from an apprehension of any such consequences, 1 had at 
all dreacM to encounter responsibility,%r to answer for my conduct 
with my head^.' 

These are the fnen loho are in the act of coming in npon ns 
*€^ain, , 

The doctrine, that when the laws are broken, the more exten- 
sive the infraction the more justice is done, is not so modem as 
it is supposed. The learned lord was not very strongly sup- 
ported by his ministerial friends. One of them said, thiif ‘ at this 
peculiar crisis, and fired with an ardent zeal for the support of the 
Volunteer service, it was not to be expected that in a moment of 
warmth he should precisely keep his temper on such a subject, 
and inwall respects be perfectly cold, correct, and accurate.’ 
Others said, he could not be made responsible foi what was 
in reality a mere threat which he could not have executed ; and 
even his legal bi other in otiice, the Attorney-General of England, 
could only summon enough of uncoiistitutionalisin to maintain 
that the injured^ party should have prosecuted [gof the Loid 
Advocate’s consent to a prosecution against himself], and Unit 
parliament was not the place foe discussing the matter. However, 
they managed a majority of seventy-seven, and a vote of censure 
was lost. ^ 

To return from this^ digression to the ordinary criminal 
prosecution. The accused has privileges in Scotland, which 
are denied to him in England. He receives a copy of the indict- 
ment, with a Hlaieiiient of the (act8,<,aifd the Barnes of the wit- 
nesses ais^of the array of jurors, fourteen days before the day 
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of trial. The witnesses are examitfed separately^ dn4 the accused 
has^ in every case, the benefit of counsel, wno are entitled to 
address the jury after the crown. A very old*Act humanely 
entitles the poor to the assistance of counsel gratis, and it is to 
be regretted that it does not extend to the provision of a fund 
for paying the cost of witnesses coming from a distance. About 
nine-tenths of the persons tried in Scotland take the benefit of 
the privilege, and consequently the criminal court becomes an 
arena in which the young barristers expand the buds of tlieir 
oratory. They are seldom scrupulous in making attacks on the 
common sense of the jury, apd are generally prepared to main- 
tain any doctrine of evidence which may have the merit of being 
highly original. It is probably owing to this circumstance, 
that the court, which ig in England understood to be counsel 
for the prisoner, may in Scotland be as correctly understood to . 
be a relay of counsel for the crown. There are exceptions, but 
in most instances the judge considers it his duty to pull the 
arguments of the learned gentleman at the bar’ to pieces in the 
most effectual manner. He becomes fired with indignation as he 
proceeds, at the audacity of the criminal, and the verdict oft^ 
depends on the judge’s talent as a pleader, which is fortunate!^ 
not always high. This evil has been severely felt in France. — 

' A recapitulation ought to be au impartuil exposition of the charges 
against the prisoner, and of his grounds of defence j but is it in fact 
so ? Unhappily, vve are forced to acknowledge, that it Is but too 
often a tissue of fresh arguments against the prisoner, the extrava- 
gance of whose counsel sometimes, it is true, reduces the president to 
tills sad necessity ; but it often happens, that the resentment which 
he himself has retained ditring the course of the trial, acts involun- 
tarily on his mind, and \^uces him, without his suspecting it, to 
insist more forcibly on the proofs of guilt, than on the arguments 
urged by the prisoner in his favour/ • 

It has been known as a familiar phrase in Scotland, that a 
judge ‘ has ceased to*get verditts,’ because his^iabits of special 
pleading had lost to him the confidence of juries; and in 
such case the general course has, been, for the judge to insult 
each jury acquitting in opposition to his instructions. In some 
other matters connected with the question of his guilt or inno- 
cence, the’ prisoner is pretty fairly dealt with ; the rules of 
evidence are strict, two jvitnesses are alw&ys requisite for con- 
viction, and the trial is sel^m conducted with indecent expe- 
dition. But the ^onstiUitipn of the supreme ci'iminal couct, 
allows much arbitrary latitude on tlie part of the judges,-*-latitude 
vvhich admits the play of all theevi^ passions, is extensive on the 
side of permission to do evil, but is to a certaii> extent closed 
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against the ^ower of doing good, and would require to be wielded 
by minds more than human in ability and benevolence. Con* 
aider only the^eakness of the court in doing good. While a 
civil cause may be brought throng five or six courses of appeal, 
where life is at stake a single court decides at once, and 
irrevocably. In Scotland this takes place not only as to matters 
of fact, but as to matters of law. If a legal objection is disco- 
vered before the case goes to the jury, the trial may be delayed; 
but the rule that a man shall not be twice tried for the same 
offence, is adhered to so strictly against the prisoner, that after 
the jury has been sworn, no legal poini occurring can be the 
subject of delay, or review, either by a court of appeal, or the 
justiciary court itself. When a question does occur, therefore, 
during trial, the court must either decide it at the moment, or 
leave it undecided. The latter course is frequently followed, 
and here the prisoner has a decided advantage. Thus, the other 
day, a man was tried as the receiver of stolen goods ; the evidence 
turned on a police trick, a boy who was in &e habit of selling 
him stolen articles, having been sent to him by a policeman to 
try if he would purchase some stolen plate. The question was 
-started, whether this was properly * reset of theft.’ The united 
wisdom of the bench was insufficient for the decision of so nice 
a point in ethics, and the court requested the public prosecutor 
to give up the case ; so the man was released, and the court, it 
is presumed, are still arguing this point, that they may be able 
to decide it when biought befoie them again some twenty years 
hence. The extensive power of the court to do injustice, is a 
subject as endless as the variety of methods by which men 
* dressed in a little brief authority’ carl play their tricks against 
high heaven. They are all united in supporting what is termed the 
'native vigour of the law,** its power of punishing anything which 
the court chuses th call an offence, by any punishment which it 
chuses to inflict short of death. In ordinary crimes, the court 
in the variety its punishments, must have some apparent 
Sieason for punishing one man more than another. These reasons 
are generally found in aggravations of the simple crime. Pre- 
vious conviction is one of these. It would certainly be an 
unobjectionable one were the punishment of it established by a 
code, and were the convictions (which are generally before police 
courts and the like)' less carelessly obtained. A very curious 
aggravation of theft is * being habit and repute a thief.’ By 
the old Jaw, common fame- was i^ufficient 4*0 convict a man 
of any c^rime ; by the improved practice of modem times it 
•^ouly convicts him of a^ second crime, after a primary 
one is otherwise proved. Observe, the peradn is not ' habit and 
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repute a thief * because he ts accused of having ccoynitted thefts^ 
but because he is accused of having the reputation ol* being a 
thief by his neighbours, any two of .whom sweariftg to the reports 
of his bad character, convict him of the aggravation. It is 
needless to remark, that the circumstance must weigh with any 
inconsiderate jury as affecting the evidence of a primary charge. 
Keing rich or poor, well educated or ill educated, young or old, 
may be aggravations. In the case of Muir, the cheers bestowed 
by the people in the court on his defence constituted an aggra- 
vation. ‘The Lord* Justice Clerk observed, that the indecent 
applause which was*^ven the panel last night, convinced him, 
that a spirit of discontent still lurked in the minds of the people, 
and that it will be dangerous to allow him to remain m this 
country. His Lordship said this circumstance had ro ^little 
weight with him, when considering of the punishment Mr.*Muir. 
deserved*.' 

Once these are the people that ‘ are coming back 

upon uSn How much better would it be to die in the field or 
on the scaffold, if there was not iiiotber way of resisting that 
will do the business more effectually. 

Standing trial.^ and so detaining the court, is a great 
aggravation. A short time ago, two women were brought 
to trial, accused of an extensive act of theft. They were mis- 
tress and servant. The former 'had taken a house, in which 
some trunks containing clothes and jewels of great value bad 
been carelessly deposited. It was the first business of the 
woman, who probably took the house for the very purpose, to get 
these chests broken opep, and the goods distributed among some 
relations and friends, or^pawned, or sold. For these objgcts she 
required assistance, and^ffrocured for a small recompense, the help 
of the other prisoner, who had a starving family. This woman 
gave her aid, and received in return some few shillings-worth 
of the goods. She was thus guilty in law, but she thought she 
might escape and Stood a trial; she was iBund guilty ‘art 
and part,' — a finding somewhat stronger than accession, and 
involving aiding and abetting. •The mistress pleaded guilty, 
as principal. Jlotli received the same punishment, — transporta- 
tion for fourteen years. The length of the h’ial made the court 
a little indiscreet, and the poor servant*was told, that her high 
punishment was owing ^to her imprudeflee in standing trial. 
This case was represented 4P Ibe Secretary of State, and the 
sentence commuted to a*limited residence in the Penitentiary. 
The right to punish for standing trial, is not mentioned in the 
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Scotch law bpoks^. It would certainly be better for 80ctety» if 
thieves wmiid all plead guilty ; but it must be questionable^ 
whether the dehial of a crime ought to be visited with a punish- 
ment as high as that awarded for the crime itself. 

But this subject cannot be better illustrated, ihan by turning 
to a dark period of history, in which the powers of the Scotch 
courts were used as instruments for crushing reform. Whe- 
ther-viewing the brutal insults heaped on the heads of intelligent 
and thinking men, the cold mockery with which all appeal to 
something like legal grounds for their actions was received by 
those exercising the power, or the exultation af the suflferinos 
of opponents displayed in the punishments, the whole of the 
narrative of tjiese proceedings appears more like a half-authen- 
ticated history of barbarous antiquity, than anything that can 
.have been witnessed by people who now live, and were witnesses 
to it all. But they are specimens of the natural consequence 
of putting power into the hands of men who are regulated, 
not by a principle, but by the circumstances of the subject 
on which it is to be exercised. The whole course of pro- 
ceedings and of opinions expressed, shows thi feeling, not 
(JP those who punished criminals, but of those who triumphed 
over political opponents, and made a bold efrort to crush the 
progress of improvements which could only take place at the 
expense of people in power. The attempt succeeded for a short 
time, but the spirit of improvement retired only to recruit itself, 
and is coming forward daily with new strength. When 'it was 
maintained by Muir that the measures by which he sought 
alteration w^ere respectful and peaceable,— viz. by merely peti- 
tioning,; ' Mr. Muir,’ said Loid Justice Clerk, 'might have known 
that no attentioncould be paid to such av>abble. What right had 
they to representation? He could have told them, that the 
Parliament would never listen to their petition. How could 
they think of it ? A government in every country should be just 
like a corporation ; and in this 6 ountry 'it is made up q/’ the 
landed interest, which alone has a right to he represented ; as for 
the rabble,^ who have nothing but personal property, what hold 
has the nation of them ? Wliat security for the payment of their 
taxes? They may* pack up all their property on their backs, 
and leave the country iif the twinkling of an eye, but landed 
property cannot be.reAioved.' ' He said,’ observed the prose- 
cutor, ' that their taxes would be less if they were more equally 
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Court is understood to hold the opinion, that while early confession should 
be an alleviation, ebstiiiacy should not l>e an aggravation. 
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represented ; and that from the flourishing state qf France, they 
could not bring tlieir goods to market so cheap as Frenchmen. 
What cotrld possibli^ be more calculated to pfoduce discontent 
and sedition?' Lord Eskgrove, in Palmer^s case, held, that 
there was a light in the subject to petition 'properly,' but if 
any one ‘ shall think proper to call meetings, and collect together 
mechanics, and those whose education and circumstances do not 
entitle or qualify them to judge oj matters of legislation,^ 
j)eople ignorant altogether of the very grievances which they 
are told they a^e loaded with, till they are assembled and taught 
that they are in a state* of ojjpression, — the case is exceedingly 
different.' ' Oentlemen,’ observed Lord Abercrombie in the 
same case, ' the light of universal suffrage is a right which the 
subjects of this country never enjoyed, and were they to^enjoy 
it, they would not long enjoy either liberty ora free constitution. 
You will therefore consider, whether telling the people that they 
have a just right to what would unquestionably be tantamount 
to a total subversion of this constitution, is such a writing as 
any person is entitled to compose, to print, and to publish 
Again, Lord Swinton said in the case of Gerrald, ' 1 maintain 
that it is not only inconsistent with the British constitutidTi, * 
but inconsistent with any constitution of government that ever 
did exist or ever can exist, that every mortal who has arms, and 
legs, and head (and we are all eqnial, — all of like passions and 
like judgments with one another), that every one of them shall 
have equal suffrage — In what ? Not only in the election of 
legislators, but of magistrates, of ministers [clergymen], and 
of judges too. Universal suffrage, according to their meaning, 
is a suffrage to re-judgj& what judges may do; also tp judge 
whether they will obey an Act of Parliament or not, and 
whether the Acts of these Annual Parliaments are agreeable to 
their mind or not. I will tell you what, Annual Parliaments 
are inconsistent with any government at all, because if these 
Parliaments should • pass an Act which these^universal suffia- 
gants disliked, they have a right from nature to meet and say, 
this is a wrong Act; — we did chuse these people, but they have 
gone contrary to our universal suffrage, and we have a right to 
re-judge theinj and overturn what they have* done. And I will 
give it you in the prisoner'’s own words? if it be true as charged 
in the libel, in his supposed speech, “ If^QU appoint a man to 
act as your agent, and inake his situation such that be has every 
temptation to betray yoms v^illiout incurring the danger of being 
called to an account, the piobabilily is, that he will# sacrifice ^ 
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your interest his own. It is therefore that a free suffrage of 
the people is what every man ought to desire, as that alone can 
make the interest of the representative and his constituents the 
same.*' Now mark this, ** The great art of government, I appre- 
hend, is this, that all should be governed by all.’’ That is to 
say, that the whole of the suftVagants, the whole voters, shall 
be governed by the whole voters. What is this but saying, 
that the mob shall be governed by the mob, the multitude shall 
be governed by the multitude? Who would l>e chose a judge 
by such governors ? Because they would re- judge him*.’ llis 
Lordship had naturally some dread of suffh a consummation. 
Such was the spirit in which the judges proceeded to make any 
act they pleased a crime. 

Once more, these are the people who ^nre comirtfr back upon 
vs, with a lie in their mouths, and sheep’s clothing on their 
wolf’s backs. The one question to ask every man is. Will you 
help yourself or not ? 

An indictment in Scotland is a sort of syllogism. It commences 
with stating, that something or other is a punishable crime, then 
that the accused has committed that crime, and concludes that 
he' ought to be punished. Suppose the case to be one of theft. 
The major proposition will state, that theft is a crime severely 
punishable, a truth which few will deny. The minor proposition 
may then state, that a theft hak been committed, in so far as on 
the Ihirdday of August last, in the shop of B in the village of C, 
the said A put his hand into the till of the said B, and took there- 
from five shillings in silver. The conclusion is, that these circum- 
stances being proved, A should be punished. This narialive is 
submitted to the judge, who decides first whether there has 
been such a crime as theft, and theri^whether the narrative 
stated amounts to the commission of the crime. Thus if the 
narrative bore thaf A borrowed the money from B and would 
not return it, as this would not be theft, it would be so decided 
by the judge, an^the case would' not go* to the jury. When 
tlBe judge finds the indictment correct, ne intimates it to be so 
by an interlocutor of relevancy.# It is evident that in a matter 
of simple theft, such interlocutor, if useless, can do no harm. 
But in political crimes it is different; sedition may be pronounced 
a crime severely punishable, and A may be said to have com- 
mitted sedition, in m fkr as he attended^a meeting to petition for 
the ballot. It is true, the jury since the year 1723 have main- 
tained the right to give a general verflicftof guilty or not guilty ; 
but they have not always used the privilege, and their verdict is 

,, 
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on all occaBions prejudged by the Court, to whose legal opinion, 
if they do not wish to exercise the dreaded power of re-judging 
judges, they may find it proper to submit. Sedition does not 
exist as a crime by the law of Scotland, except in so far as the 
judges have the opportunity to call anytliing a crime, and so 
have called something by that name. But being so declared, 
legal writers were obliged to define it, and the united efforts 
of their powers of defining will show how happy is that, 
ministry whose judges can make their own laws. Sir 
George M'Kenzie says, * Sedition is a commotion of the 
people without alKhority^ and if it be such as tends to the * 
disturbing of the government, ad exitium prittcipis vel senatorum 
ejiiSy el viutationern reipublictc, it is treason, but if it only be 
raised on any private account, it is not properly called treason ; 
but it is with us called a convocation of the lieges*/ Another 
says, ' Sedition is an irregular commotion of the people, or 
convocation of a number of citizens without lawful authority, 
tending , to disturb the peace and order of society. It is of 
different kinds ; some seditions do more immediately threaten 
the supreme power, and the subversion of the present constitu- 
tion of the state ; others tend only towards the redress of great 
grievancesf/ These are from law books written previously to 
the celebrated Sedition Trials of the last century, and the prin- 
ciples contained in them are founded on the data of previous 
decisions, and some old Acts of Parliament passed on those 
occasions when the royal power was in danger from aristocratic 
inroads. The oracles of the law were not prepared for all 
thfit future Courts might find it expedient to hold to be 
sedition, and the latgV dispensers of legal wisdom have given 
interpretations of tho^term somewhat difterent. ‘Whatever 
tends,’ says a writer of the year 1809^ ‘ to unsettle the 
established order of government, by producing discontent 
in the minds of ilie people ; lessening the sovereign in the 
estimation of his people ; "or in general exciting a spirit of 
disloyalty to the King, and disaffection to the established 
govpnment, is sedition, though. there be no commotion, tumuli, 
or rising of the people;};.’ Mr. Baron Hume says, ‘ I shall not 
attempt any* farther to describe it (being; of so various and 
comprehensive a nature) than by sayihg, that it reaches all those 

E radices, whether by ^eed, word, or wfiting, or of whatsoever 
ind, which are suited and^intended to disturb the tranquillity 
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of the state, — for tlie purpose of producing public trouble or 
comniotion, and moving his Majesty’s subjects to the dislike, 
resistance, or subversion, of the established government and 
laws, or settled frame and order of things*.’ Here is a pretty 
wide field for the interpretation of the law; and if it should ever 
be found convenient to decide, that writings urging vote by 
ballot, or tlie* abolition of a tax on bread, aie seditious writings, 

, these two aspects of the offence will be added to the list by the 
next commentator. The trials for sedition were the data from 
whicli these piinciples wore derived. Accordingly it is seen that 
in the case of Muir, the interlocutor qf relevf^ncy having found 
sedition to be a ])iinishable crime, settled that the prisoner had 
committed that crime, in as far as he had joined ' a socictj/ for 
reformy wliere he made speeches in whicl^ he did ' seditiously 
endeavour to represent the government of this country as 
oppressive and tyrannical, and the legislative body of the slate 
as venal and corrupt f he had advised his relation Mr. John 
Muir and others to buy Paine's flights of Man, he had lent to 
someone ' V'olney's Dialogue between the Ci over nors and the 
Cioverned,’ and had read to * the convention of Delegates to the 
associated lends of the ])CO])le ’ Mr. Hamilton Rowan’s 
' Address from tlic Society of United Irishmen m Dublin, to the 
Delegates for jjroniotiug a Reform in Scotland/ From the 
temper of the quotations made above, the piinciples on which 
the interlocutor of relevancy was granteil will be easily decided. 
In each case it was piefaced by a legislative speech against 
nTorm.and the danger of thetiuKs; in other words the necessity 
for tlie frientls of old abuses making a desperate struggle. 'J'he 
circumsUiices stated in the indictments were proved, or neaily 
so ; the juiy were certainly enlitled to ‘ not guilty,' but had 
Ihevdoueso, tliev would have contradieJed the previous decision 
of the (’ourt, which by the interlocutor of nlevaiicy said ‘guilty 
provid«*d what is asserted is proved,’ and jurymen Jire sometimes 
lotli to contradict jVidges. In one case in which the jury left it 
to fliem, the Ooiirt arrogated the right Co judge of what is termed 
the law. In the case of Berry and Robe rtson the jury ‘ all in 
one voice found it proven, timt the said James Robertson did 
print and publish, aiM that the said Walter Berry did publish 
only, the pamphlet libelled’ on t/ On this the Court awarded 
the prisoners confiuentent in jail for six and thiee months 
respectively. This was beyond the gennis of Mansfield. This 
triah took place just after tlie Act 32 Ceoc lU. c, 60, for enabling 
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English |uncs in cases of libel to judge of the Maw along with 
the fact, the case of Wood fall was rtfciK^l to, but it was 
observed that the Couit of Justiciary cannot giant new trials, 
and if the verdict of the juiy weie doubtful, the Crown's was 
the safci side to eri on 

The second means of obtaining then end, was the application 
of any punishment they thought propci. ^ Several sentences had 
been pronounced, bcloie the ingenuity of coiinstl discoveied any* 
lea^-on why tiansportation foi fourteen year's should not be 
awarded for sedi^n. Mi. Eiskinc, Mi Malcolm Lamg the. 
histonan, Mr i^dam Gillies, and in pailiainent, Mr. Adam, 
made accurate investigations as to the oiigin of punishment foi 
sedition. If the speeches of the counsel were delivered with the 
view of altering the dcteininiation of the couit, they certainly 
acted with something like simplicity. The court, howevei; 
heard them, and, ceitainly, consideiing the circumstances, with 
much patience, even condescending to hunt for arguments to 
justify what eveiy one knew they wcie entitled to do without 
reason. The outline of Mr. Gilhes’s aiguments ran thus The 
crime of which the piisonei was accused was by the oldjaw 
on some occasions teimed ‘ leasing-making , ' on otheis, when 
a bloody statute was lequired by the ciown, it was raised to the 
rank of treason. Eut all the statutes passed at paiticiilar occa- 
sions and foi the pin pose of applying to pai ticiilai circumstances, 
weie lepcaltd by the Act of 1703, which, on the naira tivc that 
they had been the means * of causing pursue and foifeit persons 
upon Untchis of old and obsoh te lews, and upon fiivolous and 
weak ])rcienccs,’ enacted, that tlieciirne should be punished 
‘ by fining, impiisonment, oi banishment.’ The nent blanch 
of the aigument was, rfi it ‘ banishment ’ do( s not incluele tians- 
portdtioiJ, and by the old law of Scotla^id ncvei could have 
been meant to ineludc it, as the Scotch bad no colonies ovei 
whiih a juiisdiction could be cxeicised Tins might have been 
staithng logic to some nun* but it fell h,iimTe‘'S on the heads of 
the Scoteh judges. Tin diligence of his Miff sty’s Advocate 
enabled him to find a piei ede^it, — a case in which the Piivy 
Council liaej lians|) 0 i led a m in m the jiai hSOl JMi. Lamg 
answcitd, that in that case all the ihiee |)unishini nts had been 
given at once, with tianspoitation to boot,— tint the case was 
one of illegal pnnislnjient — (he sliouliT have known that this 
made it so much the bett^i a ])U cedent) llii leirntd judges 
also busied Uiej^iselve*#, aiid found instances enoui>h*foi a dD/eii 
lomances, m which men had been caiiied out o1 tJTe country^ 
and |)iil into the hands of othei,poweis, both by the C’oiiit and 
the Puvy Council. They might, if they hacJ thought piopo, 
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have discovered ^ as many instances in which men were secretly 
put to death by the same authorities. The judges had each his 
own method of answering the argument. Some of them main- 
tained that the instances proved were quite sufficient to show, 
that transportation was included in the term banishment, and 
probably must have felt that they had acted by the guidance of 
a kind Piovidence, when they bestowed that punishment on 
JMuir and Palmer, previously to any light being thrown on the 
matter by investigation. Lord Justice Clerk said, * But sedition 
is no statutory crime. It is cotcval with the existence of 
society itself ; is cognizable by the common lUw of almost every 
state; indeed it is a crime which light reason as well as law 
must concur in leprobating and punishing.* See how people 
justifying iniquity, derive their reasons liom what they do, 
poJt what they do fiom reason. ‘ We all know,* said Lord 
Abercrombie, ' that the manners of a people cannot be 
stationary. New manners give biilh to new crimes. In some 
countries doubts may arise in what way, and by what law such 
new crimes are to be punished, — whether they require a special 
enactment, or are to be punished by the common law of the 
country. In Scotland no such doubt can arise, because the 
supreme Criminal Court here always has been understood 
as possessed of an inherent and ladical jurisdiction to punish 
every offence that can be denominated a crime, upon the prin- 
ciples of sound reason and morality.* This certainly was the 
most conclusive argument used on the occasion ; an intimation 
that the Court could do as it thought propci. It eU'ectually 
closed the mouths of counsel, who could set up no standard to 
determine^when the couit was acting contraiy to ‘ sound leason 
and morality.’ 

It would be tedious to follow the judges and prosecutor through 
Iheir vaiious petty modes of obtaining their end, — as, tor instance, 
liow no^pioof of malice could be r<*ceived against the witnesses 
for the piosecution,Vhi]e those tor the piisoners weie disqualified 
on the slightest grounds ; — how the coiiit fust packed the juiy, 
and then overawed them. ‘ What then,* said Muir, perceiving 
the inducements for all this, ' has been my crime t Not the 
lending to a relation a copy of Mr. Paine’s works ; not the 
giving away to another a few numbers of an innocent and 
constitutional publication ; but for having dated to be, accord- 
ing to the measuie of my feeble abilities, a strenuous and 
active advocate for an equal representaticn of the people, in the 
House of the people; — for having dared to atfempt to accomplish 
ST^easure by legal means, whicn was to diminish the weignt of 
(heir taxes, and pat an end to the profusion of their blood/ 
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These men are coming npon us again, with ^ily faces, and 
tongues dropping for the present with butter ahd honey. The 
time is come, for the spirit of martyrdom to shake hands with 
the spirit of not being made fools of. There are recollections 
about Scotland, which lead to the expectation, that on neither of 
these points will she to any great extent be found deficient. 

M 

Art. VTII. — England and the English, By Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq. M.P. Third Edition. — London 3 Bentley. 1834-. 

a writer who has done good service to the public by 
his eloquent advocacy of popular interests, broaches a 
doctrine hostile to them, it becomes the duty of his fellows in 
the same walk to en^r their protest against his conclusions. 
This is the more necessary when the authority acquired by 
previous labour of love on behalf of Radicalism, is such as must 
be conceded to the author of ‘England and the English.' 

In the recent edition of that woik there occurs the following 
pas^'age, which is going the round of the Press with a laudatory 
preface.— ^ . 

‘ Endowments false (as the philosopher should he raised) the lofty 
and investigating scholar above the necessity of huiuhling his intellect 
ill order to earn his bread — they gi\;c him up to the serene meditation 
from which he distils the essence of the diviner — nay, even the more 
useful but hitherto undiscovered — wisdom. ^ Jt is possible that 

endowments favour many drones — granted — but if they prodnre one great 
])hilosopher, wliose mind would otherwise have been bowed to lower 
spheres, that advantage counterbalances a thousand drones. How many 
sluggards will countcr|^oise an Adam Smith? If you form but a 
handful of wise men,'’ said# tlie great Julian, “you do more for the woild 
than many kings can do.” And if it be true that he who has planted 
a blade of corn in the spot which was barreiR before is a benefactor 
to his species ; what shall v\e not pardon to a system by wliich a nobler 
labourer is enabled to plant in, the human mind^n idea whkh was 
unknown to it till then ?’ — Efigland and the English. 3rd Ed. p. 237. 

The writer here misconceives the result. The question is 
not whether^ endowments tend to make more drones than 
wise men ; but whether they do not also tend to make wi.se men 
drones. It seldom happens that a mam of real merit, fails in the 
end to make his way to eminence ; and* the strugglings which 
Mr, Bulwer appears to rqgard as drawbacks to his success, aie 
the very means J^y whicrfi ^nat success is created. The contjjem- 

[ ilative wisdom which he admires so much, is geiier»lly of very 
ittle use bv itself, and leads rather to vain ccJiiceits amf" 
inapractioable theorizing, than to practical wiadom. Such was 
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much of the wisdom of the ancient philosophers, and the monks. 
The true wisdom is that which men, like bees, gain from their 
actual experiences in life. Place them out of life, and they would 
lack the means of being wise. Remove them from trials, and 
their knowledge of human nature, which is but a knowledge of 
themselves and others in different positions, could never be 
acquired. Rousseau, Byron, Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Bentham, and every other man who has been great, and whose 
wisdom has instructed the world, have been men of the world, 
whose practices and experiences have ripened and enriched their 
■ genius. A peifeclly wise man,-^that is, one who has all wisdom, 
in every walk of knowledge and mental power and moial senli- 
’ ment, — is a physical and moral impossibility. The depth and 
energy of character which make a man great in any one walk, 
often render him peculiarly unfit for any other walk ; and that 
depth and energy are deepened and enlarged and animated by 
the opportunities, the excitements, and the obstructions, created 
by limited means and an apparently confined sphere. Take away 
the stimulus that want everywhere supplies, and tht're would 
not be i^otion, except in a few minds endowed with rare energies 
and trained habits of application ; and even then these minds 
would be like iinploughed fields, the seed would grow indeed if 
the land were rich and unexhausted, but otherwise there would 
be little exertion. It is one thing for a man to sow and wait and 
reap the harvest, and another to mow the growth of rich meadows 
which lie befoie him. Hence men of talent wliOhO means aic 
independent, are more remaikable for taste than research ; for 
elegance of expression, than deep thought. What cases to the 
contrary exist, are where men have in youth ploughed the mind, 
endured many sufferings, visited mavy lands, enjoyed an 
extensive observation ol‘ men and things in the actual business 
of life, and thcrewi'ch acquired habits of labi)iioiis application. 
Such men, when more fortunate circumstances have come to 
them, *have not atjuiidoncd their ])Ufsuits ; and iiideiiendence of 
means, like fair weather in harvest time, has enabled them to 
reap the fiuits of the care of earjy life. 

This leads to the distinction between the cases fit for 
endowments and theecases unfit. When a man has arrived at 
mature life, and discovered peculiar excellencies trained and 
ingrained, then endowments may be given rather as a rewaid 
for the past. But the cases to which tney are to be applied, 
should dcpcuid on the extent and certmiiity of the public use- 
fulness of rucb attainments. The wisdom to which Mr. Buiwer 
"Ifeems to refer, is alter all a narrow range of talent, compared 
with the vast field of meuUl power and ingenuity which 
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the woild pie&ents. Jt is moreover that which is likely to 
be most common in an age of general intellect/al lehnement, 
cind theiefore to need less encouragement Ai/d it is still less 
necessary now that punting, and peiiodical publieatioiib, enable 
almost eveiy man to convey to all the world beside^, his 
modicum ot expeiience. There are, howevei, pui suits whieh 
lequiie gieat laboui, and even gieat cost, for a series of years , 
works ot ait, inventions, literary undertakings, whose sale 
( annot indemnify the author in a long couise of time, though 
highly impoitant, and even necessary , such works require pecu- 
liar leward. But ielJbm do endowments follow them The 
othei day, the goveinment of this country paid meagrely the 
cost of Babbage’s calculating machine. If they had been State 
services, the statesmen would have exclaimed against the impro- 
piiety of accepting sumi seiviccs without lewaiding thegivei, 
in spite even of disinclination oi lefusal <o leceive recompense. 
Though judging from the way in which matteis of this sort have 
been hitherto managed, it may be doubted whether the powei 
of rewarding should be given to the geneial government, theie 
can be no doubt that it is its duty to lemove ob&tiuctioiis. 
The Taxes on Knowledge, the Law of Patents, the Law •ot 
Copyiight, all the institutions that make wealth the standard 
of qualification foi the office of magistrate, of juryman, and 
othci posts, aie appeaiances of this natuie. So are the 
restrictions on men going to the bai, oi becoming attoincys. 
Think of the absuidity of making the learned Johnson, who 
at a conipaiativcly late period of his life thouglit of going to 
the bai, wade thiough five years of eating tcims , — a man who 
would have demolished'by a bitath, oi a giowl, tlu small vvitti- 
cisnio and feeble sophisliies of the mCic technical or^voliiblc 
1 iwyei But it is to pievent the niguss of such nitn, that the 
baineis aie laised. • 

III an eaily stage of society, there may be a policy in endow- 
ments , they may be useful in giving a start to in a pe^uliai 

cliicctioii , and at fiist the appointment is usually well fillc;!, 
and its duties faithfully executccl. But (xpciitucc shows that 
when the sensation fust cieated has woin oil, the appointniciu 
becomes a mere sinecure, except in a few ia<e cises of singulai 
conscientiousness on the part of men of li uc genius. All thcicfoie 
of Mr. Bulwei’s leasoiiiiig may be aiiswwcd by a lefeieiice to 
wlidt has been. He lelci^ howevei, to Adam Smith, whose* 
pleaching and example tar^ alike advcise to his views. Ihe 
Scotch piofessoistii|)s aie no endowments in the o^dii^ry sense 
of the term. Then tmolunieiits depend upon then success; — 
upon the number eff schoiais who afe attiacted toiheiii, But tveu 
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the Scotch spools have sometimes been filled by unfit men. 
This has arisen from the manner of the appointment. Instead 
of being electeu by the scholars of the schoob or the learned 
men of the day, they are appointed by Town Councils and the 
Crown, that is, by the Home Secretary ; and it is unnecessary to 
^ say what room and practice of jobbing there is. Professorships, 
as Dr. Smith ably argued, by giving the professor the 
opportunity of going over and over again the same ground, and 
compelling him to do so in order to keep up with the increase 
of knowledge in his department, afford the means to a fit man 
of mastering completely his subject. Li3t there be schools 
for every species of learning, and along with such schools 
professors ; and there will not need to be other endow- 
ments. Let them be paid as the professors of the London 
University are, partly by fees and partly by endowment, in 
jrroportions regulated by the more or less popular character of 
the instruction. Inhere would however be a still better method, 
in a case where the election was with the body of the professors ; 
which would be to make up the endowments of the professor in 
this way, — one half of the fees brought by the pupils to be 
enjoyed by himself, and the other half to be divided equally 
among all the professors. This would give each professor a 
motive to select the best excellence for the vacant professorship, 
and thus secure the best excellence for the whole. This would 
apply to scientific, professional, and artist talent of all kinds. 
The wisdom of the v^orld will be taught by the combined aid of 
the writers of books, and of peiiodical publications, y /iere the 
public will chuse the beht ])rofessors ; and that they may do 
so, remove the fiscal and legal trammels that weigh down 
the exertions of the whole. 

Nothing has been here said of church endowments, which 
have been treated 'bf elsewhere. What was necessary seemed 
to be to remove from the argument in favour of endowments, 
the sympathy ^ich intelligence fs apt to.have with whatever is 
r(if)resented as likely to create or cherish it. If anything weie 
wanting to complete the answer to the views of the able author, 
it might be found in a comparison of all the works accomplished 
without the aid of -endowments, in spite of, or as it might be 
said, with the aid of difiSculties, and those which have been 
accomplished by means of that species of encouragement. 
And the answer would be still moie cbmplete, if the instances 
of subserariency to political power, to tte aristocracy, to wealth, 
and theiR several corruptions against the general weal,— *and 
■^those in w^iich virtue itself has been squared to the narrow limits 
of prevailing prejudice, — wer^ also brought into the account. 
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Abt. IX .— Account of the Presenl Stale of the Island af Pnerto Pico, 
By Colonel Flintcr, of the General Staff’ of thjf Army of Her 
Most Catholic Majesty, and Knight Commander of the Royal Order 
of Isabel the Catholic.— London ; Longman and Co. 1834. 8vo. 
pp. 392. 

^IIE hitherto small progress of the political sciences has 
arisen partly from the imperfections of the method pursiied, 
and partly from the opposing interests of the ' potent.' For, as 
Hobbes remarked, if it had been a thing contrary to the interest 
of men that have domimon, that the three angles of a triangle 
should be equal to two right angles, that doctrine would have 
been, if not aiaputed, yet suppressed, as far as they whom it con- 
cerned was able. This circumstance, though it probably can not 
be said to have ever retarded the progress of the science of pure 
mathematics, did yet at one lime considerably retard that of the 
science of mixed mathematics or physics ; as for example, when 
it made Galileo the victim of the vindictive persecution of the 
Catholic priesthood. But it has exercised a far wider as well as 
a longer continued influence in retarding the progress of political 
science. In that, when the investigations of the philosopher 
had arrived at soms method of promoting the happiness of the 
human race, that method being at once seen or si^posed to be 
contrary to the interests of the potent One or Few, he was 
prevented from obtaining any opportunity of tasting and verifying 
his Philosophise^ ' Polilicsv ’ Prinefpia * metaphysical Moreover 
the ' potent ' and their ' doctors ' lost no opportunity on their 
part, of vilifying oi ridiculing the labours of those who endea- 
voured to advance the, interests of political science. They 
represented their theonies as * wild, visionary, chiuM'iical.’ 
They branded the men thbmselves with the epithets of dreamers, 
projectors, theorists, and they took especial care that their 
theories should never become practice. In the same way the 
monkish doctors of his day, damned the herejy^al theories ot 
the ‘ starry Galileo and the medical doctors of A/s, carefully 
eschewed Harvey's theory of the circulation of the blood*. 

‘ But all men know, that the obstructions to this kind of 
doctrine, proceed not so much from the difficulty of the 
matter, as O’om the interest of them that are* to learn. Potent 
men, digest hardly anything that setteth pp a power to bridle 
their affections ; and learned men, anything that discovereth 
their errors, and thereby lesspfcneth their authority.’ (Leviathan, 
ch.30.) ^ • • • 

The book named at the head of this article (?^hibits evi- 
dence adapted to ^he meanest and^most practical capacity, of 
the truth of some of the theories which the politteal economists 
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have been long attempting to disseminate, amid the sagacious 
winks and sliakes of the head of the ‘ practical men/ the scoin 
and hatred of the ‘ potent/ and tlie jeers and jibes of their 
' doctors.' The first of these, as being at the present moment 
the most important, is the proposition that under all circum- 
stances free labour is more economical than that of slaves. 

Colonel Flinter undertakes to prove by the practical example 
of the Spanish colonies, that white men, equally with people of 
colour, born between the tropics, can work in the fields as well 
as the natives of Africa ; that all the productions of those 
climates may be raised by their exertions ( and that free labour, 
under proper regulations, is cheaper and more advahtageous to 
the planter than the forced labour of slaves. 

^ Some of those,* says Colonel Flinter, ^Who have most strenuously 
maintained the colonial controversy against the arguments of the aboli- 
tionists, have endeavoured to support the necessity and the utility of slavery 
on principles the most absurd and untenable. They maintain tliat 
slavery is absolutely necessary for the cultivation of tlie colonics — that free 
labour would be ruinous — that the negroes are not lilted by nature for 
the fufi^use of the intellectual faculties — that they arc only proper objects 
fer the yoke of eternal bondage. With equal warmth has it been asserted, 
that the negroes are not endowed with any of the better feelings of our 
nature, and every vice has been unqualiliedly ascribed to them. Let it 
be remembered, however, that in these statements the picture of the 
slave has been drawn by the persons who oppress him— by those who 
have an interest in discouraging all who would with to procure his 
freedom.' — p. 231. 

He then proceeds to give exam])les from his own personal 
observution, both of the moral and’ intellcctiud capabilities 
of the 'Africans. The following is evidence of facts, the neglect 
of wliich by those egregious persons who in this coiintiy set up 
for slatosmeii, though it was forced upon their attention by 
some of the jiolitical economists, has cost the country twenty 
millions of p^^crttvls steiling. 

• * In the SpanLsli colonics, however, hy good conduct and industry, th^* slaves 
may count on the certainty of obtaining their freedom in a very few years, 
and becoming, by good conduct, useful members of society. It is a very 
common thing for shwes in the Spanish colonics to accumulate property 
from their savings, and tes ciifrancliise themselves and thrir cliihlren. 
When the captain-genewil visited every part of Puerto Rico, in the latter 
end of last year ( 1 832), to Iicar the complaif.ts of the inhabitants, and to 
insj)(5ct the adininistratiou of justice, an old negro, in a distant part of the 
couTitry, prescnled himself to his exeelUiicy, making a coinjdaint that a 
person haa putchased from him three or four head of cattle for tvhich he 
could noC obtain payment. Thp captain-general, on inquiring into the 
truth vf the coin^daiut, found it to be just, and ordered iiuraodiute pay- 
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ment to be made to the slave. I asked the old man how many years 
lie had been in the island, and if he had any more cyttlc. He an- 
swered that he had several cows wliich he had pup/nased with the 
savings of his industry, and which he reserved in order to inaiiimut 
his tw’o children; and that he had been sold only twelve years ago by a 
gentleman from Barbadoes. He added, that he had already purchased 
llie freedom of his wife and one son.* 

^ Although the laws of none of the European colonies recognize the 
property lield by slaves, yet in the Spanish colonies it is not only 
tolerated, but, I may say, has hcc*ome a law by custom. I have known 
many slaves who possessed slaves, houses, and property in land. There 
is at this moment a slaw% in* the Havannah, wlio is supposed to possess 
])roperty to the amount of I00,C)1)0 dollars, and yet he will not enfran- 
chise himself. 1 have known many slaves in Puerto Biro who have 
money to purchase their freedom, but prefer remaining shives. 1 have 
known even offers of freedom to he refused by several of them. In the 
French colonies, on the contrary, a negro slave cannot possess property 
of his own ; and in (he English islands, although he may liave money 
to purchase his freedom, the master may refuse his consent to it, if he 
thinks pvojier, or demand any sum his avarice or caprice may suggest.* — 
p. 2:^3. 

Aejain : — 

‘ Freedom cannot be denied in tlie Spanish colonies to the slave who 
produces the sum stipulated by law, [the 7)}(umu}}t for a slave robust, 
young, and perfectly healthy, is 300 dollars], whether acquired by dona- 
tion or by his own industry ; and he ifiay purchase either his own free- 
dom, or that of his wife and children. In no part of the world, where 
slavery exists, is the manumission of slaves so frequent as in the Spanish 
duniinitms : the proof of this assertion is, that there arc more free 2)eople 
oi" colour in Puerto Rico alone, than in the wlwde of the French and 
English islands put together ; although, in the latter, there are more 
than twenty times tlie nunfber of slaves contained in the former island. 
'J'he Spanish legislation from the remotest pciiod favoured the liberty of 
the slave in a most extraordinary manner. 'Pheiv is a religious feeling 
among the Spaniards which does them infinite honour, and which iiuliiccs 
many masters in their wills to manumit their slaves, as th e revvajd of 
faithful services.* — p. 235. 

Again : — * 

‘ The cases are plainly marked in ^^^lich an abuse of authority, or an 
excess committed • the master, is pnuishahlc by ^he laws. *J'hc cases 
in which slaves may acquire their liberty, and the manner of acquiring 
it, arc also clearly established.* — p. 243. * ^ 

Noxt is the Colonelfe proof, that all the work which 
is now done by slaves|^may be better, and cheapjer done 
by free labour. "Plie followibg table of iho population of Piierfo 
Rico given by Colonel Flinter (p. 20()) Irom i\\f\ official 
returns naade to the Spanish govorninent, sliows not only the 
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relative proportions of white, coloured, and black, and of free 
and slave, b&it also the increase since 1802 ; trhich last circnih^ 
stance alone oenotes a great difFererfoe between this and the 
West fndia colonies of every other European power. 
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It appears, therefoie, that the slaves amount to very little 
more than one tenth * of the whole population of the island of 
Puerto Rico, more than half of that population being whites, 
«and the remaing four tenths free persons of colour. It also ap^ 
pears, that a rapid increase is taking place in all classes of the 
population. Colonel Flinter, however, has committed some 
{jrave error in his calculation, where he says that — 

^ The white population of Puerto llieo, from the year 18131 to 1830, 
a period of eighteen years, had an augmentation of 1 89^ per cent ; the 
free people of oolour, 159^ ; the slaves, 201 ; and the whole population 
an increase of 176-i*Tr per cent; a rate which would double the inhabit- 
ants in less than fifteen years/ — p. 210. 

It would indeed, nearly treble them. But any one by inspec- 
tion of the table given above, may perceive that the increase 
is something veiy different from this. ; and that even in the 
eighteen years, neither the tvhole population, nor the slave 
portion of it, do quite double themselves, although the whites do 
and rather more. 

. - It is now to be siKHvn whether the productions of Puerto 
Ric© are by this one-tenth of its population. It will 

be better to let Colonel Flinter speak for himself on this 
subject, though his statement is not in all parts so clear as 
might be wished. 


‘ 1 also hope to he liblo to estabbu»h in a most satisfactory manner, that 
tlirqc-fouttbs of the produce consumed in and exported from the 
island' is coltiyatcd by free labour. Taking a medium between the 
isepsus made" by order of tba Spanish govenftiient in 1828, and the num- 
ber 6fft sljlives whom I know positively^ to have been kept out of the 


* tu Uie^gVl^sh West Indies, 
, tSj*> or about J^f^the poptilation. ‘ 

• - * 


iJolonel rlinter 
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registry by tbelr owners, I calculate that there are 45,000 slaves in 
Puerto >Rico: deducting from this number about 15,(^ employed in 
domestic services, 30,000 slaves, men, women, and children, remain for 
field labour. There arc at this day, on the inland, 300 sugar and 148 
coffee estates, regularly established and under cultivation, which would 
give to each estate, on an average, thirty-seven slavgs of every description, 
of whom many must be inefficient in consequence of infancy,, old age, 
disease, or accidents. The whole of the sugar cane cultivated in 1832^ 
produced 414,663 quintals of sugar, each quintal weighing IJ^lhs., 
besides 1,324,717 gallons of molasses, and l6,60() {nliielieons of rum. 
The coffee plants yielded the same year, 250,000 quintals of coffee, 
which, on an average, ^ere sold on the spot for twelve Spanish dollars 
each. There are, exclusively of the 300 sugar estates already mentioned, 
1,277 cane plantations on a small scale, with wooden mills and roller^, 
belonging to independent proprietors, and cultivated, with few exceptions, 
by free labourers. Thus, after having investigated this important subject, 
and acquired every information that could tend to lead to just con- 
clusions, I pronounce, on the evidence of practical experience obtainoil 
on the spot from the purest sources, that at least 80,000 quintals of 
sugar, 400,000 gallons of molasses, and 6,000 puncheons of rum, have 
been the product of free labour, — which clearly demonstrates that 
thobc articles, furnished in the French and British colonies exclusively 
by the work of slaves, may certainly be obtained by the operation ^)f 
free labour. The friends of human nature, the friends of rational 
liberty, the advocates for the prudent emancipation of the West India 
slaves, must rejoice in the triumph of this practical experinlent 
of free labour i^ithin the tropics. Although J have allowed to each 
of the cotfee estates thirty-seven slaves, yet the greater number of 
them are cultivated solely by free labourers. But even admitting what 
is not the fact, that the whole number of coffee estates were cultivated by 
slaves, and allowing that each of them yields 300 quintals of coffee ready 
for the market, it will only make a total of 44,400 quintals produced by 
slave labour; but as the idand produced in ltS32 a crop that exceeded 
250,000 quintals, 205,000 quintals at least must have been the product 
of free labour*. The same year, 34,902 quintals^f tobacco and 9 fi 27 
quintals of cotton, cultivated in the island, were legally exported. The 
tobacc(^ averaged five dollars per quintal ; and the cottiUB;SSMvVhio]i is^qual 
ill quality to that of Pernambuco, averaged twenty dollars per quintal,^ 
which, added to the quantities which we may suppose had been shipped 
without paying diity and consumed by the inhabitants, wore cultivated 
exclusively by ffgc labourers.' 

‘ In like manner all the horned cattle are rea&d' by free labourers. 
There are upwards of 1 00,000 head of harned cattle on the islands 
Almost evei*y man who possesses a r^bin and bit of land, has also 
two or three cows to give* milk to his family, which, with plafitains, 
sw’eet potatoes, and cassadf^ bread, constitutes their chief ftod. The 

This great production is aecoiintod for l)y the circuinstaucc* Cp. 186.), 
that * every white lal^piircr, and free negro and mulatto, h^s invariably a 
few coffee plants around his house, shaifed by the plantawi trees.’ 
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^raore wealthy proprietors, who have considerable herds of cattle, dis- 
tribute the ^al\^es, when a year old, in Jots of two, four, and six, 
among the poor t nants and poor landed proprietors 3 these take care pf 
them until they are fit for sale, wdicn the profit is equally divided 
between the proprietors and the persons who have taken care pf them ; 
and by this means, a great number of cattle are fattened every year, 
and sold to the vessels which come to the island, for the purpose of 
transporting them to the English, French, and Danish islands. In 1832, 
Vattle to the amount of 220,0(K) dollars were exported legally. The 
cattle of Puerto Hfco bring a higher price than those of South America, 
in consequence of their being fattened on the finest pasture land in the 
world, and being as tame as the cattle of En^lan^. There were also on 
the Island about 80,000 horses, 1200 ra6les, OOO asses, 7,000 sheep, and 

3.000 goats, the greater part of which are reared by the free peasantry. 
Besides the valuable productions I have just enumerated, there were. 

80.000 quintals of rice, 43,000 quintals of Indian com, 700 quintals of 
pepper, and many other minor productions, the principal part of which 
are cultivated by free labour/ 

‘ 1 have only deemed it necessary to observe in this place, the exact 
quantum of the staple productions of the tropics which has Ik'ch the 
result of free labour in one year in Puerto Kico ; for it establishes the fact 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, that every description of West 
India produce can be raised by free labour in the colonies ; and that the 
white and free coloured popblation may, by proper uiscipline and regula- 
tion, be brought to Work as day labourers. The cultivation of tropical 
produce will unquestionably ljet‘onjic in time cheaper and more advan- 
tageous, as it is certainly more humane, by free labour than by .slaves. 
I have tried the cxpcriniont on a coffee estate of my own ; I have also 
.seen it repeatedly tried on indigo plantations, — the most unhealthy as 
well as laborious class of tropical agriculture, — and I have always found 
that the cultivation both of coffee and indigo, was cheaper by employing 
free labourers than by slaves.' — p. 2()3 c/ irq/ 

Colonel FJinter declares in different parts of his book, that he 
is a great enemy revolutions ami republican governments. 
But tUe following evidence which he adduces in favour of hi.s 
doctrine lahoiir. secms t^o go rather against him in 

regard to the points above named. 

‘ I have already stated, that the sugar canc is cultivated by the labour 
of freemen in Puerto Rico ; I shall now bring additional proofs to show 
that it is also cultivat^^d elsewhere by the same means. In the island of 
Margarita, formerly belonging to ^paiii, now forming a part of the 
republic of Columbia, all the sugar canc raised is by free labour ; and all 
the sugar and molasses made, and rum distilled, are produced by free 
labourers. It is»true tli^t the island does not produce a .sufficient quaptity 
of, these artvlesTor its own consumptfm,^' but this does not alter the 
question ; -t yfcltls as much, or perhaps more, at present, than it did when 
cultivated •by. Javes. 1 speak not from hearsay: I have visited that 
island'— “1 Tia^e ‘been on every jilantation— and I have oUserved the 
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exertions ftnS the industi^y'of the fre^ lahourN^. I sh^l dnly offer ohe 
example iu this place in rombofiation of. this foet / friend of mine, 
an Englishmans Doctor Emery , rented an estate in Margaritas in the 
year 1824, from the Columbian government ; it was called the Estaqcia, 
and is situate in the centre of the island, in the valley of Paraguachi. 
When the island was in the possession of Spain, the estate belonged to 
a convent of monks ; and on it were from fifty to sixty slaves. ^The* 
republicans drove the monks off the island ; the able-bodied slaves, in 
order to obtain their freedom, enlisted in the victorious army, and the 
estate became the property of the new government. The lands were 
divided among a great maqy poor persons, who paid a rent in kind, and 
the whole was rented one peg^son, who received the rent of the under- 
tenants, and paid government a certain yearly sum. One of the con- 
ditions under whicli the tenants hold those lands was that they were 
obliged to sell to the head landlord, at harvest time, all th% canes they 
might h»ve raised, at a valuation. When I visited Margarita in June,*1827, 
there were upwards, of a hundred families living on the lands, each with 
a comfortable cottage, a field of cane, Indian corn, and plantains, all most 
carefully cultivated. They worked for a shilling a day on the property 
of the landlord ; and the young men who had no family to support, 
hired themselves as labourers, by the month, for about a pound sterling. 
I'hey made sHgar, distilled rum, and performed all the laborious work 
formerly done only by^lavcs ; thus tlic landlord bad his canc planted andciit 
without any trouble, and each tenant cultivated his plot of land with care, 
for on his industry depended the comforts of himself and family. 1 have 
heard old and intelligent neighbours ^y, that the estate thus cultivated 
produced considerably iiioie than when in possession of the monks, and 
worked by slaves. All the sugar-cane raised on that island is cultivated 
precisely in the same manner. There were six stills for making rum con- 
tinually at work, managed by free labourers, and supplied with sugar and 
molasses from the field.s of tl^e small tenants. The population of Margarita 
may amount to about 27,000 individuals ; and everybody subsiste by his 
own labodr. 'I'he soil is cxtr(5nely dry ; there is a great scarcity of water ; 
but the islanders arc very industrious, for, although they sometimes lose 
two or three succes>ivc crops from drought, yet tfiey still continue to 
plant and cultivate tlicir land, whicli is well fenced in. In a country 
like that which I have just described, notwithstanding are scarcely 
any restraints of law or government, yet I have never seen a nioiie 
quiet or orderly set of people ; no person would have imagined that so many 
slaves could have been reduced to iiulftstry, merely by letting them have 
an equality of righls and privileges with ihcir fcllo\|' men.*—]). 26.9 c/ seq. 

This is nideecl a choerino* and dcliolutfiil ])ictiire, and Colonel 
Flinton’s candour in presenting it to thcf world does him the 
highest honour. In spite of liis attachment to the Sp'anish 
monarchy, his own rep^t must needs make him admit that a 
republic is not so4)ad a tiling after all. • • 

^ For about a shilling sterling of diyly wages, a free labourer will 

VOL. XXII. — Wedijj^inster Review. • k 
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work in the field from sun-rise to sun-set in Puerto- Rico, and on a 
moderate calcuXjtion will perform more work during that time than 
two slaves. One of the^irincipal advantages whkh results to the planter 
from free labour is, that he sinks no capital, as he must do if he pur- 
chases slaves ; nor does he incur the loss of it in case his labourers 
should die, or sustain the expense ot ciiiing them dining sickness, or of 
•maintaining them in the decrepitude of old age.* p. 26’l. 

Now Colonel Flinter calculates the cost of one slave with 
another at Is, per day, deducting Sundays,’ and not taking into 
account the losses and expenses of sickness and casualties. 
This at once makes slave labour at leas^ t^ice as expensive as 
free. The following result is what might be expected. Colonel 
Flinter believes that llieie is not a single estate on the island 
which cukivates sugar by slaves alone, Ijiat can pay one shilling 
of interest for the capital. ♦ 

^ The proof of this,* he says, Ms that all the laige sugar establish- 
ments on the south coast, which arc woiked exclusively by slaves, having 
no pasture lands, and furnishing no other pioducts, arc invoUed m debt 
and dilBculties ; while those on thenoith coast, wlieie thcie is amixtuie 
of free labour, unless in particular cases where there has been great 
mUmanagement, are free from debt.* — p. 280. 

The great increase of pioduction m Pueito Rico appears 
attributable mainly to the introduction of free labour. In 1810 the 
expoits amounted only to 65 , 6/2 dollais ; in 1832 they exceeded 
thiee millions of dollais. In 1810, tlie island pioducod 3,706 
quintals of sugar; in 1832, it pioduced 414,663 quintals, 76 lbs. 
In 1815 a loyal cleciee was passed, intitled ' Regulations foi 
promoting the population, commeice, industiy, and agucultuie 
of the i,slaiid of Puerto Rico.’ One of its piovisions encouraged 
the immigration of industrious and eKlerprising foreigners, by 
conferring on them and then children the rights and piivileges 
of Spaniards to then full extent, and by granting them lands 
free all expen ses. Land being gi anted moieovei to persons 
even of the lo\^st class, not slaves, on the single condition of 
cultivating it, in tins way at once a vast field was opened for free 
labour. Thecolonislsweietvendeclaied to be fiee for fifteen years 
fiom the payment of tithes ; and at the end of that peiiod they 
were to pay only '^wo-aiid-a-half per cent. They weie also 
for the same period released fiom some other bufthens and 
lestrictions. The lesiilt was no less lemaikable on the public 
le venue of the island than, as has been already seen, on the 
quantity x)f production. Until the,jear 1810 a large sum of 
money Whs •‘annually sent from Mexico to 'pay the governor 
and the fcivil and military establishments. In 1832 the nett 
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revenue of the island amounted to 798,404 Spanish dollars, 
and the expense of its government to 630,300 \ leading a balance 
in the treasury of 168,104. It is remarkable tifat upwards of 
one-fourth of the revenue arises from a property-tax ; which to 
the credit of the good sense of Puerto Rico, appears (p. 145) 
to be highly popular. 

Colonel Flinter’s book, fioni the facts it contains, is eminently 
valuable ; and the general tone and spirit of it are such as to 
reflect honour upon its author. 

Art. X. — 1. Tabellarisch-sialistische Ucher&ichl dcr Siaaten dex 
Deutschen Btnidex. — Riuteln. 1831. 

2. Dmlschlands Co?istitulioncn, Rinteln. 1833. 

rpWENTY years have elapsed since the Sovereigns oi 
Germany solemnly promised to their people the establish- 
ment of lepresentative governments, as a stimulus to those 
exertions for the overthrow of French domination throughout 
Europe, which were without parallel in history for unanimity, 
valour, and success. The Confederation of the Rhine, an 
incomplete and impotent conception of Napoleon’s, was formally 
dissolved on the 25th of March 1813, at Kalisch, by the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. The sixth Article 
of the treaty of Paris, dated May*30th 1814, declares the basis 
of the new Germanic Confederation. And the thirteenth Article 
of the Federal Act of Vienna, dated 8th June 1815, confirms the 
promise which had been previously held out by the several 
individual sovereigns, that ^ in all the States of the Con- 
federation there snail jJe a separate legislative constifution.’ 

In alien Bnndesstaalen wird eine landsliindisthe Verfassung statt 
finden), England guaranteed that engagement, by the signature 
of her plenipotentiaries and the ratification of her king. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns who have complied 
with the letter of their promise?, by nominally gi'ahung constitu- 
tions to their subjects. 

^ Date of 

* Constitution. 

King of Havana ... ... 26 May 1828. 

King of Wurtemberg ... ..4 ... 2.5 Sept. 181 9 . 

King of Hanover ... ... • ... 7 Dec. I 8 I 9 . 

King of Saxony ... . ••• 1 March 1831. 

Grand Duke of Batlcii ... ... ... 28 Aug. 1828. 

Grand Duke of Hesse-D»mitadt 17Dec!l820.' 

Elector of Hesse ^ ... ... 1 t831. 

Grand Duke of Luxemburg ... ••• 24Au4l815. 

Duke of Brunswi<?k ... • ... 2 April 1820 . 

K 2 
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DukeofNas^u S Sept. 1814. 

Duke of SaxeV^Weimar ••• ••• ••• 15 May 1816* 

Duke of Saxc-MeinLn§en-Hilburghausen ... 23 Aug. 1829* 

Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ••• ... 8 Aug. 1821. 

Prince of Swarzburg-Rudolstudt ... ... 8Jan. 18J6\ 

Prince of Lichtenstein •••« ... ... 9 Nov. 1818. 

Prince of Waldeck ... ... ... ... 15 April 18 iG. 

The following is a list of those who have violated* their 
pledge both in its letter and its spirit, by altogether refusing 
constitutions. 


Emperor of Austria ... 

King of Prussia 

Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwcrin ... 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
Gn*nd Duke of Oldenburg 
Duke of Holstein 
Duke of Saxe-Altenberg 
Duke of Anhalt-Dessau ... ... 

Duke of Anhalt-Bemberg 
Duke of Anhalt-Coethen 
Prince of Hohenzollem-Heckingen ... 
‘Prince of Hohcnzollern-Sigmaringen ••• 
Prince of Reuss, senior branch 
Prince of Reuss, junior branch ... 

Prince of Lippe ' 1 

Prince of Lippe- Scliaiimburg / 

Prince of Swarzenburg-Sonderliausen 
Landgrave of Hesse- Homburg 


[whooflpred tbemockeiy 
of a constitution which 
I the j»et)plo 1 ejected. 


Here then are nineteen millions of perple totally deceived and 
wholly 'trampled on by sixteen inonaruhs, to maintain whose 
existence they suffered, and fought, aiid conquered ; and fifteen 
other millions shamefully mystified by their eighteen rulers, in 
a series of documents called Constitutions, which the breath 
of despotis«*w*ff continually crumbling into dust*. 


* In this statement no exception is made in favour of the four ‘ free 
towns/ they being, like all the smaller inonarcbical stales, wholly under 
the influence and direction of Austria and Prussia. 

The Germanic Confederation comprises thirty-eight states ; thirty-four of 
which are ffoverned under a inonarchieal, and four, consisting of the 
so-called * free towns,’ urdcr a republican form. The population according 
to the last returns is as follows. The or^icr observed is that of the 
Federal Act. 


'I'he portion of the Empire of A(7istVia in- f 
eluded in the Confederation . . J ’’ 

Prussia ..... 
Bavaria • ^ * . . 


iiaxony 


10,820,500 

9,6(i5,000 

4.030.000 

1.435.000 
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The thirty-four millions composing the population of the States 
comprised in the Germanic Confederation, are divjfled into about 
sixteen millions of Catholics, seventeen millions of Protestants, 
eight hundred thousand smaller Sectaries, and two hundred 
thousand Jews. The arhied force of the Confederation constantly 
under arms, and thus forming its peace establishment, is about 
300,000 men, of which number Austria provides about 95,000, 
and Prussia about 80,000. 

These facts and data furnished by documents of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, are, texts from which to preach on kingly 
perfidy and national aegradation. 

Important as the state of central Germany is to the world, 
it is perhaps less an object of speculative interest in England at 
this moment, than thai of central Africa ; and the various 

iiaiiovj^ ^ ; . 1,546,000 

Wurteinberg .... 1,585,000 

ran (I Duchy of Baden . . . 1,157,000 

Electorate of Hesse . . . 613,000 

Grand Duchy of Hesse . . . 720,000 

Duchies of Holstein and Lauenberg . . 454,000 

(irand Duchy of Luxemburg . , 2.98,650 

Grand DuchjP of Saxe-Weiiiiar • . 230,000 

(irand Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Ootha . 156,000 

Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg . . . 10.9,500 

Duchy of Saxe-Meiiiingeu * . . 136,000 

Duchy of Brunswick . . . 251,000 

Duchy of Nassau . . . , 248,000 

Graua Duchy of Mocklcnburgh-Schweriu . 446,000 

Grand Ducliy of IMecklenhurgh-Strelitz . 79,343 

Grand Duchy of Oldenburg . • 254,000 

Duchy of Aiihalt-Dessau . . . 53,070 

Duchy of Anlialt-Bcryhcrg . . . 4(),M)0 * 

Duchy of Anhalt-(/oethcu . . 35,200 

Principality of Schwarzburg-Sonderhaubcii • 50,000 

of Schwarzhurg-Rudolbtadt . 58,000 

of Hohenzollcni-Herkingcn . IS^^^IO ^ 

of HoheiizollerA-Sigmaringf'u . 

of Lichtenstein , . 5,850 , 

of Reuss, henior branch . . 24,300 

of Reiiss, junior branch . . 58,500 

• ' • • i • of Lippe . . . 67,730 

. of Lippe- Schaumburg . , 26,1K)0 

of Waldeck . . • . 56,000 

Landgraviate of Hcssc-Homburg • • . 22,400 

Free Towns. % 

Frankfort • • • • • 54,000 

Hamburg - ^ . . . 140,000' 

Lubeck « . « • . 47,"D00^ 

Bremen • . • . . 67,800* 

• % 


Total 


. 36,086,743 
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political details of the countries which form the Germanic 
Confedfciatioi^ less geneially known than those of the 
federal states of Noith Amciica. The information to be gleaned 
from newspapers is so scanty, so scattered, and so uncom- 
mented on, that it makes small impression on the public, who 
cannot, at a period so fraught \yith domestic agitation, find 
time, even if tliey had oppoitunity, to put the links together and 
form a chain of facts, much less of reasoning. 

The prevalent notions of Geimany among the English are as 
vague as they are iinpeifect. The viork qf Madame de Stael is still 
the basis of the vulgai belief, and those whose creed is formed on 
It, view Germany through the veil of her enthusiasm, with that 
boit of unieal conviction inspned by a religious mystery. But 
this js a dangerous because a false medium of vision. Theie is 
a constant vapour between the observei and the object And 
II IS possible m morals as in optics, to put the wrong end of the 
glass to the eye, diminishing what ought to be magnified, arid 
making moie distant what ought to be bi ought near. 

The German character of to-day, is by no means that traced a 
quiitei of a centuiv ago by Madame de Stael, in the sands of 
fancy which have long since been washed ?way by the tide of 
facts It IS no longer a waking dream, a half-diunken idealism, 
an ecstatic mixture of science drowned in oceans of theoiy. 
"fhe abstract philosophy to which the Geiman people were driven 
thiough the impossibility of cultivating the positive wisdom 
of social good, has lono; been evapoiating. The floating theories 
of the pa&t century are becoming solid and condensed. The 
scatteied hopes of many States are /ast verging to a point. 
Geiin.>ny is but little beliindband with the most enlightened 
nations, in tint noblest national woiK, a union of niteiests, of 
objects, and of action. As shadowy exaggerations use fiom the 
^ul^ace of her social system, a moving mass of intelligent beings 
IS disco vc 5 fiii 4 pdustiiouslyi,oiling for improvement, in the bioad 
light of leason v^hlch has dispeised the mists Metaphysical 
absti actions, once adored and invoked as so many palpable 
divinities, are now laughed at as chimairas. 

Since the fall of^ Napoleon, a change in Geiman feeling has 
kept pace with the evident reaction against the mystifications 
of Its philosophy ^ TRe events of 1813 and 1814, and the 
triumph of success against the colossal power of Fiance, have 
awakened a new chord in the national mind. Religious con- 
tioversy and local prejudices are toa^reat extent in abeyance. 
A wbol^dle impatience is felt, to participate in the great events 
which agitate Europe. Enthusiasm, in short, has reached a 
cusis, which Involves the broad interests of mankind at large. 
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Germany, as it has for some time past existed, is a political 
epitome of Europe. It contains every form government, 
from absolute monarchy to republicanism ; and confers every 
title of command, from emperor to burgomaster. This variety 
of institutions, with a corresponding multiplicity of laws, are of 
necessity obstacles to that national union, the want of which 
has been so long deplored. 

The perfect union of the small German States under one 
general constitution, if not actually under one sovereign, 
is by no means an impossibility. It must be remembered 
that the sentiment of’nationality was once strong enough to 
overthrow the power of papal despotism, the influence of the 
clergy, and the yoke of feudality. Such were the materials that 
composed tlie nominal^ unity of the empire, when broken up in 
the i5th century by the eflfectof the Reformation ; and th^ same 
sentiment which- thus deconiposed the most solid political con- 
struction of the'niiddle ages, might now suffice to reunite the 
scattered feelings which have a common impulse. 

The absence of what are called natural feoundaries between 
the States, their limits being wholly conventional and joining 
each other like the grooves of a railroad, the common language, 
the common name, the common literature — for who asks in what 
duchy Schiller or Gothc was born ? — all tend to facilitate this 
junction. There is little vindicrive rivalry between the small 
States ; few local jealousies, as between the provinces of modern 
Belgium, nor bloody feuds as betw'een the republics of ancient 
Greege. The literature alone, nay even the abstract sublimities 
of German philosophy, have been hitherto sufficient to keep 
up a common identity ; and now" that a general ardour for 
constitutional freedom h^s s\iperseded the philosophy, afid given 
a finer impulse to the hteiature, there is no miracle of national 
good that may not be expected. • 

The Germanic Confederation concocted under the pretence of 
forwarding the desired objecft, is universally ttbiffitCfed tfi be a 
total failure (supposing it to have been ever intended) for tli^t 
purpose; tliough its utility as an instrument of despotism has 
been very considerable. 

The Federal Act which is the charter of tfiis anomalous insti- 
tution, is 'so vague, from the difficulty of leconciling the clashing 
interests of Napoleon’s thirty-six improinptu sovereigns,— who 
are unconnected without being independent, as their States are 
aggregated without befUg jinited, — that no specific designation 
suits it exactly. ^It has been defined by some a ciuitas^'oederata, 
—by others a Jademlio civitatum. All its members rank as 
equals, and it walhts a head. Its^decisions on niajor or organic 
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questions, have not the force of law, unless they arc adopted 
unanimously. \This necessity of unanimity gives it an analogy 
with the liberiini veto of the ancient Diet of Poland ; while in 
its ostensible object, the establishment of a perpetual peace 
in Germany, it is similar to the Injperial Chamber, a paramount 
Court of Justice established in the fifteenth century by the 
Diet of Worms. 

If then the Diet of Frankfort, formed June Sth 1815 as the 
representation of so many sovereigns and governments, was 
only a cheat put upon the people of Germany, its existence is 
a flagrant anomaly in tlie present state 6f things. It is a body 
representing the rulers, not the people; for even the States 
which are said to enjoy free constitutions have no voice in 
chusing the members of the Diet. The members are nothing 
but the nominees of the monarchs; ancl their constant aim, if 
not their ostensible object, is the counteraction of popular 
opinions, and the extension of monarchical power. 

It is to the organic imperfections of this body corporate of 
misrule, that may be attributed not only all the positive, but 
also the negative evils of the several Stales. Opinions are 
various as to the best means of purifying it. On one hand are 
found many advocates for consolidating the scattered elements 
of power under an Emperor of Germany, as of old ; and this 
party, hurried away by recollections of national renown, bound 
at once, in their vaulting ambition, over all the inevitable 
obstacles of war from without as well as within, besides the 
interminable difticulties that would arise from the crowd of 
kings and princes to be mediatized, supposing tlie accomplish- 
ment of their Utopia. 

OtheVs call for a Protector of the Confederation a la Napoleon; 
•^B.pactnm leonis. But thisnolion is too anti-national, and its 
advocates too few, ‘to merit notice. 

A third party are for merely excluding Austria and Prussia 
from^the OW! federation as it now stands, in order that the rest 
ot Germany may not be dragged into the vortex of questions 
foreign to their interests, — or rather, it should be said, that those 
two powerful monarchies may hot be able to check the progress 
of democratic principle in the smaller States. 

Bat the last, and infinitely the most feasible as well as 
popular project, is the formation of one great national assembly, 
nominated by the people of the diflerent,States, in addition to the 
Diet as already constituted; which lastl^eing named by tlie sove- 
reigns, would form another chamber, — undar what title is 
immaterial, — thus establishing a tiouble body of representa- 
tives on the plan, or at least the form, of the American 
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Congress ; and connected with this plan is that of granting to 
each State the privilege of giving a President in rotation, instead 
of allowing Austria to retain a vested right to "that perpetual 
advantage. 

But while these various plans of reform are canvassed on their 
relative merits, the major mischief which they are expected to 
remedy is suffered to exist. And it may be a subject of wonder, 
that in the interval necessary for the accomplishment of any 
of the proposed cures, the representatives of some State or other 
do not make an effort to send to the Diet from their local sphere 
of power, even a single organ of public opinion, instead of so 
many creatures of princely*pleasure. The representative bodies 
in several of the States have proved their strength by effecting 
changes in various constitutions, — the passing of new laws, — 
the defeat of refractory ministers, — and even the upsetting of 
unworthy sovereigns. Could not then one instance be found of 
capability to dictate the nomination of a libeial member 
to the Diet? The principle of unanimity necessary to the 
legalizing its of^anic decisions, gives to any individual member 
the power of preventing a tyrannical decree, even if he be 
without influence for effecting a popular enactment. Is it frpm 
some occult and instinctive veneration for their rulers, that 
the champions of popular rights will not venture to trench 
on the prerogative ? • 

To the multiplicity of small Slates, the variety of legislative 
and political systems, and the rivality'of conflicting piiii- 
ciples of education and commerce, must be attributed the 
superiority of Germany in point of moral culture and geneial 
information. But now that those advantages have become 
the patrimony of the ^whole people, eveiy considertilion of 
policy announces the principle of national union, as essential 
to the common good. • 

This necessity may be proved by tracing it under the five 
different heads, of political/ material,, cQmmer>; Akl y ^ o ga4, and 
intellectual interests. 

As to political interests, it is evident that if the powers of 
government become gradually* vested in popular representa- 
tives the organs of the national will, the! abuses wliich have 
from time immemorial arisen frotji the caprice of petty 
ambition and the swarming corruptions »f courts, would cease ; 
German history woulc^ no longer present, as it has hitherto 
done, the picture of aijpeople being nothing but docjle instru- 
ments in the kands oi princes, and battling ai^d l^eeding in 
support of their selfishness,* their avarice, or their fanaticism. 

In relation to material interests, it is to be observed, that up 
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to the end of the 18th century, the German princes drew from 
the revenue of their domains, which they possessed as fiefs or 
property by inheritance, the sums required for the public ser- 
vice and the wants of the court. The provincial States were 
called on only at long intervals, to vote subsidies for some ex- 
traordinary expenditure ; and it was truly remarked, that if 
each of these small German States was a centre of corruption, 
it was also a source of national wealth. , But since that 
period, the princes have reduced or encumbered their private 
fortunes, and loaded the domains of the State with debt ; so 
that their means being nearly absorbed in the payment of 
interest, the costs of each sovereign establishment and of the 
administration are -w'ell nigh at the public charge. The 
civil lists, which amount throughout ^ Germany to a sixth 
part df the nett revenue of the state, would be assuredly con- 
siderably reduced and so far saved to the people, were the unity 
of the country under a common chief, or by a general repre- 
sentation, once realized 

With regard to commercial interests, the reasoning is 
stronger still, and the considerations more extended. The 
taxes of the various States, excessive as they have been, being 
found insufficient to meet the expenditure, the governments, so 
far from seeking relief in retrenchment and economy, have only 
striven to increase their revenues by means of custom-house 
exactions. It did not escape the sagacity of the Congress of 
Vienna, that this ready but ruinous measure would inevitably 
injure the national prosperity, and at the same time excite 
universal discontent. Moreover it was solemnly piomised, by 
most of the sovereigns, to establish the freedom of navigation 
on the ^veral rivers, and to abolish thf accumulated vexations 
of those custom-house establishments, so stifling to the exer- 
tions of internal iii6ustry, and so demoralizing in the manifold 
temptations they hold out to smuggling. 

BoCii 'prciWTjpand prudence dictated the performance of these 
engagements. The selfishness of the governments, and a false 
estimate of their real interests, caused so justly-looked-for a 
consummation to be continually retarded ; until at length, in 

The 38 States of tfic Confederation employ the following. number of 
persons in the more elevated offices, with large salaries. 

In offices attached to thfe royal person and the court . .127 

Under the ministers, not incluaing the undeti'-secrctarics . . 132 

Ambassaijors fnot including those stationary at Frankfort) . • 78 

Counsellors ot Legation and one secretary ' • . .108 

■ ■ 

Jotal , . 445 
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the autumn of 1831, the exasperated people of several of the 
minor States rose up in executive justice, destroyed the custom- 
houses, with in some instances loss of lives, and threatened 
the subversion of more than mere fiscal regulations. 

Then, and then only, the various Commissions, long before 
nominated and paid, for the purpose of regulating the dues, and 
doing away the obstacles opposed to the free navigation of the 
rivers, appeared to wake from their lethargy. The navigation 
of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Weser was rendered more ' 
endurable, the old annoyances mitigated, and the zealous 
incivility of the ^arcTiers and other agents of custom-house 
espionage softened down. 

It must however be admitted, that several of the governments, 
— whether from congcientious recollections of their pledges, or 
from a tender susceptibility to the difficulty of raisihg the 
ordinary taxes,-*-began, about the year 1818, to adopt the prin- 
ciples on which the measure of internal commercial freedom 
might be basejd. But the earliest negociations failed, from the 
difficulty of coming to an agreement on the two following 
questions, viz. 

[n what propprtion were the customs to contribute to -the 
receipts of the State? 

What proportions were to be assigned to the import duties on 
foreign products ? • 

In proportion with the greater or smaller preponderance of 
interests, and with the Various principles of trade, treaties of 
commercial union were successively formed between Prussia, 
Hesse-Barmstadt, Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, the principalities of 
Anhalt, and a multitilde of other States, which are altogether, 
or in part, inclosed w’4:hin the Prussian territories and at a 
later period, between Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, 
Oldenburg, and Brunswick, (called the fJnion of Eimbeck), 
which joined the union of central Germany, composed of 
Saxony, Nassau, and the free towns of Bremen dlWHUflilburgh. 
The first of these unions comprised about thirteen millions, 
the second about six millions of individuals. 

But the recent success of Prussia in inducing Electoral Hesse, 
Frankfort, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, even Bifdeii it is to be feared, 
and so 'many other of the small States to join her commercial 
system, in defiance of separate treaties tfr individual advantages, 
sinks all the minor interests of those comparatively petty unions, 
which it in fact abrogtte^ or renders null, — 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallowing all the rest* 

It would therefore be idle to* dwell at any length on the 
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various local objections to this momeDtous project. The 
world travels tpo fast to allow time for long looking back 
on minute events which have become matters of history, and are 
lost in the remoteness of a couple of years. In 1832, the facts 
of thosQ several small questions agitated the whole com- 
mercial world of Germany. The tergiversation of Hesse, and 
the hesitation of Baden, were then points of great moment. 
They have now almost passed from the public mind. The great 
object of Prussian supremacy has been consummated, or all 
but so, — ^the establishing one common tarif of duties under the 
protection of the same line of customs. 

In fact the primitive and twofold purpose of the Prussian 
system is, to obtain an increase of revenue for its -own wants, 
and to what is called protect its manufactures against the 
rivalry V)f those of England, by forcing or persuading the other 
States, and the non-manufi\cturing members of its own, to make 
a gratuitous sacrifice of the difference of price; the ultimate 
tendency of winch is to render Prussia the centre,* round which 
the w hole of the material interests of Germany will revolve. 

Perhaps this statement of the conflicting interests of the 
various States, their lines of customs, and their commercial 
alliances, formed and broken, imperfect or completed, is 
enough to explain the anxiety and uncertainty which up to this 
moment paralyze the operations uf trade throughout the country. 
This state of things produces a powerful reaction on the deve- 
lopement of agricultural and manufacturing capabilities, retards 
the circulation of capital, lowers the value of property, and dries 
up the souices of public prosperity, in spite of the industry, the 
spirit of order, and the intelligence common to the people of 
Germany- And thus it requires all the patience and reflective 
probity of the German character, to watch and wait for the 
realization of that g\-neral unity, the sole sure remedy against 
evils, from vvliich the solemn engagements of the sovereigns 
would Iiorv L I w iu since exempted th« country, if an enlightened 
view of personal interests had led them to march cordially with 
the people’s good. 

The question may be considered next as it regards legal 
interests. ^ 

Through the falal influence, moral, religious, and y^olitical, 
exerted over G^many by the Popes from Gregory VII until the 
awakening of the peojile towards the dost* of the 15th century, 
the Homan law, canon and feudal, waslea\’ned at Bologna, from 
the earliest ,.oeriod of the revival of science in tliW middle ages. 
The youth of Germany who devoted themselves to the eccle- 
siastical career or the profession of the law^ all repaired to that 
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seat of study ; and the latter, on their return to practise their 
profession at home, found it more convenient aiid moie suited 
to^their private advantage to introduce and inculcate the exclu- 
sive practice of the system thus learned, than to adopt it as the 
means for the improvement of their national law. The protec- 
tion accorded by the Emperors and feudatories to this substi- 
tution of a system so inimical to liberty and so friendly lo 
princely and priestly despotism, in place of the ancient laws of 
the Franks and Saxons which were based on national usage 
and the interests of the people by whom they weie framed, com- 
pleted throughout liermany in the 14th century the establish- 
ment of the canon and feudal Roman law as the lex or 

common law of the land. Nevertheless the gradual develope- 
ment of social rights, ^in unison with national customs, proved 
the insufficiency of this common law, and the necessity oT new 
enactments, in the numerous feudal principalities, archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, abbey hefs, and fiee towns, into which the Germanic 
empire was split. 

It was thus that there everywhere arose, in the first instance, 
new laws of usage by the side of those so long received ; which 
again gradually passed into written or statute law. In some places 
these laws were embodied into codes ; in others they remained 
scattered. Simultaneously with the dicta of the lex wow scripta 
or common law, the Diets of the^lmpire promulgated their sove- 
reign decrees, which had the effect of invalidaling the corre- 
spondent local laws, in so far as ilie feudal vassals or the 
corporations conceived it their interest to submit to the decision 
of the Diet. 

The creation of the tA'O sovereign courts of appeal at Wetzlar 
and at Vienna [7?c/VAs/cw|^/7wergc;ic/f/ and ReichoJ) atli] not 
fix either the civil law or the public law of Germany; but, in 
settling some disputed questions, still fiiiltier augmented the 
number of the geneial laws of the empire. 

Tbe treaties of Munster wnd Osnabruck in I6407"^ff5se of 
Luneville in 1801, and of Paris and Vienna in 18)4, successively 
1 educed the States and free towns of Germany to their present 
number. But none of them remodelled or* modified that hete- 
rogeneous maSs of legislation, derived from^ill countiies and all 
ages, and long iiiheient in the mediatized states and towns, to 
which they have clung until this houif with tiie tenacity of 
original sin. % 

Several attempts for^he formation of codes have h^en made, 
in Austria, Prtulsia, and Bavaria, with more or Jes% success. 
The Grand Duchy of Baden has adopted the civil code of 
France, with sonJe mpdificattona argently required by local con- 
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siderations. Weimar and Oldenburg have adopted that of 
Bavaria. But; whether from exaggerated scruples as to the 
sacredness of existing institutions, from want of energy, or a 
shrinking from the trifling expense required, while millions are 
lavished on mistresses and military fiivolities or in gambling,—- 
all the rest of Geiinany is still disgraced and burthened by the 
confused and barbarous accumulations of legislative rubbish, for 
the removal of which it vainly calls. The proceedings of 
courts of justice are still secret. The right »of translation, 
vested m the state, still renders the nominal irremovability of 
judges a delusion ; the establishment of the jury is denied ; 
the judicial and administrative powers are confounded, and 
exercised in the first instance by the same individuals. Ger- 
many, in short, is yet afflicted with the qurses of tithes, crown 
and church rents, renewal fines, vassal servitude, and the corvte; 
—except m Prussia, where property has been entirely enfran- 
chised. Majorats and entails yet exist in full force ; while the 
governments, by fostering tlie abuse of new creations, restrict 
the right and narrow the facility of individual citizens for the 
acQUisition of landed property. 

All that has been said as to legislation in general, bears 
equally upon the civil and ciiininal laws in their essence as well 
as in their forms. For while the letter and the spirit of the 
civil law, and the techiucalities^of its practice, aie often diffuse, 
incoheient, and contiadictory, opening out a wide field for 
that chicaneiy whicli can twist and turn a suit into interminable 
labyrinths of law, or let it be finally lost in a wilderness of 
equity, — the ciiminal enactments bear in cveiy line traces of the 
ferocity of times, when the whole effort of the law was to smooth 
the path of judicial violence against^ the victims of power. 
It may be enough to state in illustration, that even now, in the 
year 18<34, men might be legally put to the toituie in most 
parts of Geimaiiy, in viitue of the law called ‘Carolina*.’ 


T The celebrated code, if it deserves the title, called Carolina (from its 
author, the Emperor C’harles \) or, more Bpccihcally, Halsy or Feinitche 
GerithU Ordnnng^ was '’jiineily the penal code for all Germany, and ib still 
in force throughout t^"ie Cunfedeiation, with the exceptions noticed 
above ; and even in Prussia, where the Landrecht (the civil and penal 
code) is established, recourse iv» still sometimes had to the ‘ Carolina/ In 
this code crimes are not ^clasbificd, hut set down as chance might have 
directed Witchcraft is ordered to be punifiJied as severely as murder ; 
minor offences, by ciittinjf out the tongue, cuftin^ off the ears or fingers, 
&c. It is However chiefly lemarkable for uitFiorizing and recommending 
torture as tkc best means for the discovery of truth, and mat the confessions 
of the accused (in order to justify their being put to death on conviction) 
should be ‘ hastened with the least delay and expense possible.' A roan 
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The debates in the Chambers of Baden and Bavaria have 
exposed incontrovertibly the necessity of a pu/gation of the 
whole system. The most celebrated professors of the philoso- 
phic and historic schools of law are of one accord on this point, 
and urge it with all the force of eloquent conviction in their 
oral lectures and their published works. But the united bril- 
liancy of Savigny, Hugo, Mittermaier, Malheldey, Thibaut, 
Feurbach, Schweppe, and Waning, is lost amidst those swamps 
of barbarism, which they illuminate but cannot reclaim. 
The governments do not yet understand the alchymy that 
transmutes the treaSures of ^intellect into the solid gold of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Imperfect as is this sketch of the legislative abuses of Ger- 
many, it proves enough to justify the complaints, sent up on 
all sides by the people. In proportion as the insecurity of person 
and property (the* primitive evil of the social state) is palpable, 
so has the investigating spirit of the German jurisconsults 
fathomed the depths of the gulph; so, also, is the popular 
indignation roused against the power which, having the easy 
means of healing the social wound, lets it fester and mortify, 
with a fatuity thaj is to the full as destructive, if not so odious, 
as design. 

Lastly, as to the progress of intellect, and its interests. 

The Reformation had broketi the chains by which the 
Roman Catholic Church had held the social state of Europe 
in a double thraldom of imagination and conscience. The 
mental and bodily agitation of the long struggle against 
the partizans of Papal supremacy, was followed by a lassitude 

condeinned for stealing a cow was subjected to the torture, in inaiiy of its 
most horrid forms, so laic asiin the month of March 1818, in the town of 
Hanover, under the government of the present viceroy, the Duke of 
Cambridge. The French had abolished the torture. cBiring their possession 
of Hanover, but it was again introduced on the return of the country to 
the rule of the present government^ In the course of the 
three other persons were tortured in various 2 )arts of the kingdom. But 
tlie outcry of reprobation raised in many ot the .Journals of Germaiy 
caused the total abolition of this atrocious custom in Hanover, in the 
month of December, 1818. * * 

For a particular account of the ‘ Carolina,’ tccompanied by some 
important observations, see IIods*'shin^s Travels in the Xvrth of Germany, 
Edinburgh, 1820; and, for probably the hesf gnide as to the principles of 
Criininal Jurisprudence in Germany, the Work "of Professor Meister of 
(jottingen. Strangling-, hmging, beheading, breaking on the wheel, 
heating to death with iron Jibs ‘lieginning at the head,’ as the beutence 
says* were the varieties useu inPputting criminals to death, as fate as the 
year 1818, in Handver; in which kingdom 35 suffered the Actreftie penalty 
of the law in that year. 

Tlie punishment eff death is now rarely inflicted in Germany. 
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and exhaustion physical and moral, the peculiar characteristic 
of Germany during the century which intervened between the 
peace of Westphalia and the reign of Frederic the Great. 

The liberties of the German people during that epoch rested 
wholly in the keeping of the States, composed of deputies of the 
church, the nobility, and the towns. But those very deputies 
allowed the rights and franchises of the people to fall 
into desuetude fiom indifference, coupled with the actual want 
of means to support their proper expenses. The poverty and 
wretchedness following the Thirty Years war, and falling indis- 
criminatelyon all classes of society in Germany, were so excessive, 
that the united evidence is required of all the private writings 
and public documents of the time, to give credence to the mani- 
fold but unvarying pictures they offer, It was during that 
^och of woe and want so auspicious to their designs, that the 
German princes founded the absolute power, of which they have 
since appeared to forget both the source and the usurpation. 
So truly, as in other paits of Europe, may it be said with 
Madame de Stael, ‘ la liberty est vieille, el Pab&olutume jeiuie? 

The cultivation of the arts and sciences was not merely 
neglected, but utterly abandoned. Tlie whole amount of German 
literature consisted of contemptible religious controversies 
written in barbarous Latin, — during a period in which Milton, 
Hobbes, Newton, and Spinosa drew forth the deepest secrets 
from the heart of natuie, analyzed the human mind, shat- 
tered the pretensions of tyranny, and vindicated the rights of 
man. The German language was then and subsequently so 
little cultivated, that even so late as the limes of the great 
Frederic*, he judged it an insufficient channel to convey his 
sagacious conceptions to the world. It was he, nevertheless, 
who gave the first impulse to German intellect. It was 
the greatness of^liis deeds, the energy of his enterprises, 
the perfection which he introduced simultaneously in the arts 
of wiflr-AiA^peace, the order he established in all branches of the 
administration, and finally his encouragement to the cultivation 
of the language of his country and science in general, that 
brought on the dav^n after a weary night. 

Germany, until 4lien so dull, so dreary, and so cold ; whose 
people were only known by their coarse ignorance, and its 
princes, courts, and* aristocracy for their gross corruption ; 


* To lufvc a just idea of wliat Gerinawy Owes to Frederic II, and to 
eoinpreliend tnily the debt due to his memory by bisvouiitry, — to know 
the material of soeiiil life on which he bail to work,— the reader may refer 
to the Memoirs of his ai&tcr, the Aftargravine of BareUih. 
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bounded with uuparalleled rapidity, not only through the whole 
known domain of science, but even extended its limits; while 
education spread its mantle, at once, over all classes pf society. 

Deep studies, daring speculations, ingenious inventions, master 
works of imagination, all the fruits of knowledge and all the 
flowers of poetry, were successively pursued, produced, and 
cultivated, with the impetuous perseverance which characterizes 
the ardent German. The many men of talent who at once 
took their high station in their country’s literature, found 
encouragement and reward, less in the bounty of princes, which 
if it does not wholly tarnish, at least deeply dims the brilliancy of 
genius, than in the enthushistic admiration of their country, in 
the prodigious sale of their works, and the crowds of pupils who 
thronged to their lectures. A period no farther off than the 
year 1760, exhibits ^the language the literature and the 
science which so. soon produced so many prodigies, still in their 
cradle ; while within from thirty to forty years after, they had 
attained the apex of their elevation. As Judge Hales said^^ef 
English jurisprudence under Edward I, they had * reached at 
once, et quasi per saltum, to perfection.’ 

Luther, in enfranchising the consciences of men from the 
yoke of blind betief, opened the intellectual eyes of millions, 
and let in light on thought itself. Unfortunate circumstances 
had the temporary power of* arresting the consequences 
of the grand principle of the Reformation. But its opera- 
tion on the mind and soul of society was not on that account 
less active. At the first favourable conjuncturai intellect, talent, 
science, civilization in a word and in its brilliant attendants, 
sprang from the hearts of German society, like ready-armed 
Minerva from the brain of Jove. • 

And here is the place to admit the assertion of the few 
opponents to the unity of Germany, that •its division into a 
number of petty states has furthered and fostered the intellec- 
tual developement of the people. But it must tfWih«»same 
time be observed, that all those results of mental emancipation 
happened unknown to, and contrary to the will of, the princes, 
and were always due to the inevftable force|jf circumstances. 

Literary, political, and scientific works alvfays found some one 
of the many small courts of Germa^iy, disposed at least to 
tolerate, if not absolutely to patronize their publication ; either 
from motives of jealousjw against some neighbouring state, or for 
the sake of the pecuniaiv advantage which literary speculatigns 
gave to the capital, dr for the honour of eiKOivaging at 
small cost letters and the arts. The facility of propagating 
each new work ofcmerit all over Germany, and even in the very 

VOL. XXII. — Westminster Review, l 
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Sute against whose abuses it oiighl be directad#.waa proportiimed 
to tb^ ignorance of the power of the press on the human mind, 
which is so common to the lordly arrogance of rank. Few 
indeed among the petty princes,or the titled littlenesses by which 
they are surrounded, can yet appreciate that giant power. Im* 
perfectly schooled, and nursed in self-sufficient error as to all 
beyond their own narrow circloi they imagine that the satire or 
blame of mere mortality falls innocuous upon their dignity, 
and that praise and flattery can alone reach their level, as the 
perfumes e^thaled from the offerings of old, were alone thought 
worthy to penetrate to the ihiones of the gods. 

The result has been, that the power of thus printing and pub- 
lishing, was in some lespects equivalent to a general liberty 
of the press. Fiom this -privilege, added to the freedom of 
Uiought flowing from the Refonuation, has arisen the pheno- 
menon of a country which had scarcely passed the threshold of 
civilization, and bareljf learned the elements of science, placing 
itjiplf all at once so near the first rank in the lists of intellectual 
distinction. The example of Germany, enlightened, religious, 
and eminently moral, may therefore be triumphantly opposed to 
those gloomy theoiies which would restrict the developement of 
the human mind to slow and gradual progress ; and it is 
certainly here that the enthusiastic disciples of the perfectibility 
of man, might best lay the foundation of their creed. 

The conferences of Pilnitz, — where absolute \)Ow^er reinforced 
by aristocratic terrors, decreed at one and the same time the 
suppression of i:ipiving liberty in France, and the reform and 
re-casting of an order of society grown rusty with abuse*— were 
the signal for the succession of wars and •coalitions which ended 
in the hostile occupation one by one of all the capitals of the 
continent, until the year 1815, when the personified genius of 
war, the ungratefui son of freedom, by freedom disinherited 
and disowned, sank down, worn out by victory and reverses, to 
die on^iis^iysags of Si. Helena. , 

Until the peace of Luneville (in 1801) which Changed the 
fade of Germany by giving it the Rhine for iU boundary, and 
by indemnifying thc^jrinces despoiled of their territories on the 
left bank out of the possessions of the bishops, the abbeys, and 
the convents on the opposite side of the river ; — until the abdica- 
tion of the last of the CJaesars (in July 180G), preceding by a short 
time the dissolution of the gothico-grotesque combination called 
the Roman Germanic em()ire, and followf^d by the Confederation 
of the Rhine, which was not really ‘inoulded till after the dis- 
membermflit bf the monarchy of Frederic the Great and the 
peace of Tilsit until tlien, Jthe learned raen<of Germany lay 
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btiried in the intricacies of problems and theories, and only 
started from their reveries at the cannon’s sound, to cry with 
Archimedes Noli itirbare circnlos meofi f ’ 

The people of Germany had, as well as most others, hailed 
with applause the generous and regenerating notions of 1789, 
and the wise and just reforms of the Qonstiiuent and Legislative 
Assemblies ; but they recoiled from the horrors which sullied 
those triumphant days. They forgot that those crimes were the 
fruits of the besotted ignorance and the abject poverty, in which 
the court and clergy had kept the masses as the foundation of 
their own privileged • 

The deeply moral and religious sentiments -of the Germans, 
led them at this epoch to confound the eternal truths which 
virtue and philosoph;^ were applying to the reformation of the 
social state, with the errors of a great people in their outburst 
from slavery to freedom, and the atrocities of a few miscreants 
doomed to the execration of history and tiine. 

The Peace of Tilsit (July 7th, 1807) closes the epoch tSf 
exclusively intellectual and scientific developement in Germany ; 
and then opens that not less grand but uncompleted period, of 
the application of the knowledge acquired and truths admitted, 
to the amelioratiofts of society, and to the establishment of civil 
and political liberty in its most ample extent. 

Napoleon looked on Germany only as a vast nursery of 
recruits, a rich treasury, a mighty arsenal abounding with 
materials for his plans of conquest. With this view he formed 
the Confederation of the Rhine (July 12th, 1806), into which 
he forced all the German Princes, declaring himself its 
Protector ; but withoOit even once collecting its members 
for the mere ceremony of its organization. He "raised, 
as with an enchanted wand, a premature abortion, with the 
mockery of maturity, but no principle of* lasting life. Yet 
this Association facilitated the production of men, money, and 
warlike stores, according to the contingents of"HL^ft?«»iSeveral 
members ; and in order that these tributary princes, might ryit 
be embarrassed in the execution of his commands by the com- 
plicated wheelwork of gothic iiIstitutions,|he encouraged the 
reconstructionr of the whole administrative’ machinery on the 
French model, and at once named these former feudatories of 
the Empire independent sovereigns. • 

The immediate and temporary effects w'ere correspondent to 
Napoleon’s expectatiotti The German soldier freed from the 
servile disci and narrowed system of tacticji v^ich llad 
repressed his courage and cramjied his energy, revived the 
reputation of his* ancestors who iattled foot to foot with the 
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legions of Rome, and rivalled the French grenadier in many 
a field of fame* 

Germany now^ fully understands the advantages which she 
derived from Napoleon's ambitious selfishness, as regards her 
administrative, financial, and military institutions. To the 
manifold exactions and sufferings of military occupation, to the 
incorporation of the provinces on the right bank of the Rhine 
with the Empire, to the continental system, and to the establish- 
ment of the Grand Duchy of Berg and the Kingdom of West- 
phalia, she willingly attributes the biith of that sentiment of natir 
onality, which in its hatred for foreign domination absorbed all 
the petty jealousies of close neighboui4iood and clashing interests, 
that had previously divided Germany into so many hostile 
camps. 

The genius of Napoleon foresaw the grbwth of this inevitable 
sentiment ; but whether he really confounded it, or chose to 
appear to confound ijt, with the free principles which he had sup- 
pressed in France, he employed for the purpose of crushing it 
the action of a system of terror, accompanied by a train of sar- 
casm and ridicule, the more bitter from its having striven to 
degrade and debase all that is most noble and elevated, in the 
human mind. The police filled the functions ^of the censorship, 
and courts-martial of the jury ; while ministerial judgments were 
substituted for the justice of tlie tribunals, in all matters which 
had relation to public opinion. The execution of the bookseller 
Palm, the father of a laige family, for having refused to betray 
the author of a^woik published by him, displayed at once the 
fierce consistency with which the despot followed up his system. 
A thrill of indignation was felt through Germany. From the 
day of that deed, the whole body of intellect and learning rallied 
against the author. From that tiii’re the popular discontent 
became more systematically managed, augmented, and spread 
abroad, aided by religion and mystical exaltation, by the spirit 
of mUiMijtahonour which filled th^ ardent minds of the camp or 
the barrack^ and the still more powerful principle of intellectual 
enthusiasm which animated the youth of the numerous uni- 
versities. Secret Msociations*were everywhere formed. The 
schism between thevpeople and their rulers became day by day 
more manifest i for the latter, owing to Napoleon both their 
sovereign power and,its territorial extension, submitted to their 
slavery with little participation in the wtional spirit. 

It IS assuredly this estrangement k(to use a mild term) 
between the German people and their princei^ that furnishes 
the key to the conduct and language of Aus^a and Prussia 
in 1813. To meet the reboituding force witlx which Napoleon 
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recovered from the disasters of the campaign of 1812, less than 
a levet en masse of the German nation waa admitted to be 
inetfectual. To call the people to arms for the purpose of 
securing to their princes the plenary powers promised them by 
their actual master, would have been a fruitless appeal. It 
was then in the name and by the inspiration of the wide- 
spreading sentiment of nationality, that they were roused ; — by 
the hope of throwing off a foreign yoke, and the promise of 
eiyoying full freedom under the tutelary protection of laws and 
institutions in accordance with the wants and the feelings of 
the age. • 

Inspiring proclamations seemed to make hosts of warriors 
spring from the earth, fully armed and invincible. Priests deserted 
their pulpits to put themselves at the head of fighting groups, 
and professors quitted their chairs to lead their classes into 
battle. The literary men of Germany paid back dearly to Na- 
poleon his Vandalism with respect to themselves. 

History will not forget the names of these heroic men, but will 
recompense them for the black ingratitude of those princes 
whom they served and saved ; ingratitude which dates its birth 
from the very hftur of their victorious struggle. The enemy 
once struck down, the people credulous as brave, waited in 
confident reliance on the promises of the monarchs. It was from 
Vienna, where all these latter assembled or were represented, that 
was expected the realization of those laws and institutions which 
were to repay all sacrifices, meet all wishes, ahd close the bloody 
arena which had been so long filled by the prize-fighters of 
Europe. • 

The sovereigns, so lon^' the slaves of Napoleon, proved that it 
is as easy to acquire the faults and vices of great men, as it is 
difficult to imitate their genius. The first thing thought of by 
them, in the midst of fetes and revellings, was the forced ex- 
change of people against people, and the arbitrary*Ui^ft!ftmb€r- 
ment of states. Nothing but the terror inspired among J;he 
sovereigns, great and small, by the return of Napoleon fiom Elba, 
would have prevented the viefors from c*^arrelling about the 
spoHs, and feffeed them to recognize by the^ Federal Act a part of 
the promises made to the people, as an inducement for a fresh 
exertion of their support. • 

From this period uiUil the events of July 1830 in France, 
which again constitutN^ | new mra for Germany, fifteen years 
glided on in Qrofourid peace, a long parenthesis iia the broad 
page of history. But the deep feeling of popular indignation 
was working its*silent and suUe» way. No period of the world’s 
annals contains such an instance as thisi of rulers owing so 
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much to those they governed, yet refusing with perfidious 

breach of faith the payment of their debt of gratitude, and 
persecuting those who had fought and bled in th^ir service, 
fpr making use of the very words and phrases which those 
same princes had so profusely lavished when begging the 
assistance of the people. Every one who raised the voice of 
patriotism was put under ban ; imprisonment, confiscation, and 
exile were the lot of all who dared to whisper, that the bloody 
battles which had been fought and won, had any objects 
beyond the re-establishment oT* absolute power and aristocratic 
prerogative. * 

The wants and impoverishment of the nation went on 

increasing ; for, as has been before explained, the public expen- 
ditureH had augmented, while the adurces of wealth and 
prosperity were closed, either in consequence of financial inca- 
pacity and the fostering prejudice with which aristocratic abuses 
were encouraged, or of a sordid and selfish policy in the various 
governments. 

Ilwas during this period of misfortune and misrule, that the 
intellectual power of the learned men of Germany was exerted 
in rousing and upholding the public spirit, in jiroclaiuiing the 
public discontent, and protecting the victims of arbitrary and 
aristocratic power. Spurning*^ all considerations of interest, 
they Joined together to cherish the flame of liberty, to 
combat the servile theories of passive obedience, and to bring 
forwtird on all oobasioiis the recollection and the reproach of 
promises so sacredly made and so basely broken. It was mainly 
the professors and liteiary men, who Wke tlie early martyrs 
of the faith, opposed to the attacks of tyranny the heroism 
which Braves the worst assaults of power, but will never swerve 
from nor comprorniife the holy cause of truth. A criminal excess of 
fanaticism,— the murder of Kotzebue, — wasdepfored bitterly by 
the fikwitS'of freedom, and eagerly seized on as a justification 
by^tbe tools of tyranny. It was made a pretext for the Congress 
of Carlsbad (in 1819), and for the establishment of the Commis- 
sion of Mayence* \ 

This last Inquisition, in the wwst sense of the" word, was a 
memorable instance of .oligarchical excess and impotence. 
Erected in manifest hostility to the progress of all improvement, 
supported by the influence of the desp^ monaYchs and lauded 
by their aatellites, it was held so execrable by the public at 
large, that its» own members shrank irom the igiistotniny of their 
functions, and their utmost efforts went to give disquiet to the 
moderate, and add futy to the violent. Germahy had to lament 
the exile of some glenerous spiriiSi driven out by the pestilent 
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breath of this tribunal ; but the nation had only to pronounce 
in its turn a sentence of annihilation, to exorcise this phantom 
of power,, evoked by tyranny from the ashes of corruption. 

A^ain a gleam of liberty arose in France, and shone broadly 
over Europe, Germany felt and rejoiced in the ray. Every ^ 
portion of that nation which had acquired constitutions ever so 
imperfect, now urged its representatives to prompt and patriotic 
exertions for the removal of grievances and the consolidation of 
rights. Public opinion in Prussia, where its only organ is the 
voice of the indvviduAl citizen, freejy declared its expectation 
that the government so active and penetrating, would soon crown 
its labours by the establishment of political freedom. 

The principal events which have taken place since 1830 in 
other parts of Gernrfeny, are too recent and well known to 
require specific mention. One fact must however be borne in 
mind, as being of infinite importance as a precedent; — the 
dethronement of Duke Charles of Brunswick, and the succession 
of his brother William to the sovereignty, accomplished by the 
people, and ratified by the unanimous consent of the Germanic 
Confederation, in spite of the reciprocal guarantees for their 
crowns which bftund these confederated sovereigns, and of the 
infraction of the principle of legitimacy the very essence of their 
pact. A new and mighty proof of the force of public opinion, 
which demolishes one by one every prop of a social edifice 
constituted in defiance of the tastes and the feelings of the age. 

The differences of character, moral and intellectual, between 
the inhabitant of the noilh and south of Germany are very 
sinking. The formei^ grave, domestic, given up to abstract 
studies and a literature as vague as it would be sentimental, 
seems evidently aft’ectt^Tt by the wild and often melancholy 
aspect of the country he inhabits, its glo<i>my pine forests and 
desolate heaths. The latter, inspired by a genial climate, 
picturesque scenery, arTd gpod wine, looks round.4/^.*.^.> smiling 
nature and smiles in his turn; seeks pleasure in society, and is 
more animated by instinct than principle. With perfect consist- 
ency, both now advance towards the sai^e object ; but while 
those of the •north march slow and heavilj^, their brothers of the 
south step briskly on. These latter, more prompt and impatient, 
more practical too, demand political Irbeiiy at once and before all 
things. The former, more systematic, and also more theoretic, 
moderate tlveir looginw, and pause on every step towards civil 
freedom, wh^ier malle %y themselves or forqed ^upon 'their 
governments.'^ . 

The people the Rhine coimtiies, have watched the move- 
tMDia of France with uneasy ardour} but they seem by their 
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conduct to give the lie to the assertion that experience is lost on 
man, instead of rushing to the goal with the speed that is so 
soon followed by exhaustion, they move on with prudent energy. 
Tire State of Baden has taken the lead in the general movement. 
*vlu every one of its measures, since the French revolution of 
1830, it has showed a daring coupled with a caution, which 
had been before imagined attainable by individuals, but incom- 
patible with the long-continued exertions of a numerous assembly. 
The names of Rotteck, Welker, Duttlinger, Mittermaier, and 
Utztein, are revered as the staunch and steady advocates of 
liberty, not merely in the local sphere of their legislative efforts, 
but throughout Germany. This general gratitude is erninently 
due to them ; for independently of their efforts to reform the 
home abuses of the State they represent; these deputies have 
never lost sight of the interests of the country at large. 

TJie periodical press, while its freedom was at all permitted, 
distinguished itself in Germany. Even earlier than July 1830, 
the newspapers displayed in every line the workings of the 
latent spirit which governed the public mind. They almost 
all denounced the censorship under which they groaned ; and 
the executioner forebore to lay a heavier hand on the victiiu, 
who cursed but could not resist him. With the exception ot 
the ^Austrian Observer,’ and JLwo or three obscure journals 
which had but small circulation, the numerous active and 
courageous papers of Germany lauded the patriot represent- 
atives of the various states, pushed forward tneir opinions, and 
proved by the uniform harmony of their exertions, either an 
astonishing instinct of individual consistency, or a common 
principle of management. 

It is nineteen years since the Cong^iess of Vienna promised 
that the Diet would promulgate regulations to secure to all Ger- 
many the right of giving free expression to their thoughts. The 
CongrcaSL-f^l Carlsbad, in 1819, b]^w this air- formed promise 
back into its original element; and the infamous Protocol of 
the^Diet of Frankfort of the 28th June 1832, set the seal upon 
the long-indulged hoboes of freedom throughout Germany. This 
frightful and well-known document abolished not only all right 
to liberty of discussion, either by printing or from jthe tribune, 
but revoked the law securing the liberty of the press passed by 
the Grand Duke and Chambers of Bade^ in the December pre- 
ceding, and put an end for ever to all chyice of poli^oal enfran- 
chisement except through some giant exertion of.jiopular force. 
The recent pu\)lication of the results of the congress of despot 
ministers, held at Vienna in J834, was scarcely wanting to 
complete the measure of tyrannical exaction. ^ Constitutional 
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freedom' and ^representative government/ as applied to the 
German States, are now but bye-words of scorn. 

After this sketch of the state of public feeling, it is important 
to examine the fundamental principles of the existing public law 
of Germany. 

No sooner was the Confederation of the Rhine dissolved by 
the victories of 1813 and 1814, than the treaty of Paris (30th 
1814) stipulated ; — 

That the states of Germany should be independent, and joined 
together in a federal union. 

The 32nd Article of that treaty decreed the assembling of the 
Congress of Vienna, and there the question was fully and defi- 
nitely entered upon. 

The first projeclP^of federation was presented by tlje cabinet 
of Berlin, 13th Sept. 1814. Its professed object was to secure 
the unity of Germany, by means of a constitution in which the 
representatives of the great German powers were to form one 
chamber, those of the smaller States another. Bavaria, taking 
the lead in the opposition to this measure, was energetically 
seconded by all the minor States; and the abandonment of 
this insidious attempt at the establishment of Austrian and 
Prussian domination, is a pioof of what may at any time be 
effected by unanimity among the powers of the second class, 
against the combined policy of the overgrown despotisms. 

Between the date of this plan and the act of the 8th June'* 
following, not less than a dozen different projects were dis- 
cussed. And it was only the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
which effected the signature of the existing Federal Act on 
the 8th June 1816. It was presented by Austria, and ^ihiefly 
based on that whose rejection has just been stated. This 
Federal Act was confiimed in all its stipulations by the sixty- 
fourth paragraph of the final Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
signed by all the contracting parties at the Congress, aivj.rivpse- 
quently guaranteed by the principal powers of Europe. 

The Federal Act consists of Nineteen Articles. The First tb 
the Eleventh inclusive, relate to the organization of the Confe- 
deration. The* remaining articles concern tlie internal and ad- 
ministrative relations between the States. The fewness of its 
articles and the precision of its Sisf^sitions, are more 
deserving of praise than%the principle which presides over the 
execution of the docuiwnt. But its dispositions appearing 
nevertheless insofficient, th!fe Confederation established a new 
Conference at ^enna ; where was signed, on the l5th May 
1820, the second* fundamental wet, known by the ^le ot 
* Final act of Developement and Consolidation of tlie Qormaaic 
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Confederation/ f'Schluss Acte der Wknet Ministerial Confemns), 
These two Acts, and the subsequent decrees of the Diet of 
Frahkfort, more particularly those which emanate from general 
sessions of all tne representatives, ate to be considered as the 
public law of Germany, as regards its general and internal 
relations properly so called. 

The Germanic Confederation consists of thirty-eight inde- 
pendent and sovereign States*. The four free towns are com- 
prised in this number. They enjoy and exercise all the inherent 
rights of sovereignty, although the Fedeml Act does not give 
them the appellation of sovereigns, which is reserved for the 
thirty-dour monarchies, princedoms, 8cc. (Arts, 4 and 3 of the 
Federal Act.) 

The towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, anS BrAien, have revived 
the superannuated institutions which under a democratic form 
concealed a power wholly aristocratic and subservient to the 
interests of the patrician families. The judicial power, for 
instance, is not separated from the executive, yet it is asserted 
to be independent. The four free towns have a Common Court 
of Appeal which holds its sittings at Lubeck. 

Frankfort is the only town that has establfshed within itself a 
constitutional representation ; which, consisting of two chambers, 
is, however, subject to the infection and in some degree to the 
^ control of the Diet. A late regulation has established the pub- 
licity of the debates in the Chambers. 

The sovereigns of the Confederation, freed from all their 
ancient ties of feudality not only as reigning ])rinces but as 
private individuals, are m all respects the equals in rank of the 
other fhonarchs of Europe. As heads of their several families, 
the greater part have regulated their duties and rights by laws 
of succession, th6' inheritance of the throne being secured to 
legitimate primogeniture. In Bavaria and Wurtemberg females 
canSiSrlwit ; anain all the States, the children of an unequal or 
(Jerogatory marriage are not excluded, unless some family 
statute or law of state pronounces the prohibition. 

With respect tojlhe various* mediatized princes, who form so 
peculiar a feature in the nristocratical picture of Germany, the 
fall of Napoleon did not restore to them either the rights or the 
independence of whteh they had been despoiled for the advan- 
tage of their fellow feudatories, who hrtd been mote submissive 
or more servile to the sceptred soldidji*. Their vehement pro- 

^ * TbeVc wcic in the iirnt instuuce only 37 States numbers of the Con- 
federation i but at the request of Great Britain, the Prince of Hesse-Uom* 
htirff was »ub8e(|ticntly received at a member, in rlgb\ Of his petty prtnd- 
pal%f 
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te»W and ckirtis obtairiad th6m nothing beyond the privileges 
contained in the Articles 6 and 16 of the Federal Aot^ confirmed 
by the Articles 63 and 63 of the final Aot of 1820 {SchktuAkte). 
The hope held out by Art* 6 of the first mentioned Act, of their 
obtaining some voices in the Diet^ was not realized* 

By Article 14, (he sovereign members of the Confederation 
determined the legal and permanent rights of the mediatized 
princes and nobles^ It was ordained, first, that they, and 
their families should belong to the higher nobility, having the 
right to sit in the irpperChamber in such countries as possessed 
constitutions, and to form* a portion of the ancient Estates 
wherever these last were still in vigour. Secondly, that they 
were to enjoy the rights of parity of birth * {Ebenburtigkeit). 
It was this right, w*tli the expectations founded on*their 
acceptation of the term, of being admitted to form alliances with 
the sovereign families of Europe, which was to these mediatized 
nondescripts the most precious of the privileges saved from their 
political shipwreck. But the sovereign houses appear to have 
taken a different view of the question. The mediatized having 
become subjects, and being announced as belonging to the 
higher nobility, not superior to it, are held to have no preten- 
sions to alliance with the blood royal of any sovereign state, 
more particularly with those Bavaria, Wurtemberg, or 
Electoral Hesse, where the family statutes make the marriage 
of every member of their families dependent on the permission 
of the respective sovereigns. 

But the mediatized are in many instances cutting the question 
short. Scarcely twenty years have passed since the sealing of 
their political fate, and already princes and princesses, ^counts 
and countesses, are virtualTy abandoning their pretensions, and, 
urged on by love or sentiments less sublime, •are marrying fast 
and frequently with the inferior classes of society, too happy 
to barter the honours of a name for the more solid adv^^^ges 
of wealth. ^ 

'Thirdly, the Germanic Diet by two resolutions has decreed, 
that the mediatized families should bear titles analogous to their 
rank, viz., prirfces that of Highness, and the heads of the families 
of counts that of Excellency ( Erlauclt). 

Fourthly, the before-cited Article 14ofthtf Federal Act declares, 
that the heads of the mMiatized families should be considered 

• This privilege is of dillicult definition, the jurists^ an J publicists 
of Germany not bf£ig by any means agreed on it. In the tiines*of the old 
Gei*inanic Eippirc this Ebenburtigkeit was understood to mean equality of 
birth between all flie princes and ffreht feudatories of the eniflre, the 
memhera of whloh intenaarried togetaer, inherited from each other, 
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in the various states of the Confederation as the first peers 
That they their families should oontinue to 
be the most privileged That they might chuse their resid- 

ence in whichever of the Stages $eemed best to them, provided 
that ^ peace with that of which they were the subjects. 

That theyaliould be free from the obligations of military service, 
and that though subject to the laws of the country, they were to 
enjoy variouapi ivileges regarding territorial and judiciary rights ; 
the whole, nevertheless, according to the laws of the State and 
under the sovereign control of the government; and finally, 
that they were to be t/ie most J'amured as regards the taxes, 
and should continue to possess the revenues and pecuniary 
advantages which they enjoyed before their mediatization, such 
as cervee^ tithes, fines, and divers oth^r payments, all dating 
from the ‘ good old times ' of servitude and feudal tyranny. 
While the sovereigns were re-assembled at Vienna, the air still 
vibrated with their declamations against the despotism of Napo- 
leon, and with the loud appeals made to their people in the 
name of national independence and constitutional freedom. 

Germany waited for the blessings thus promised. The 
newspapers echoed the song of hope and joy. The sacredness 
of princely promises and monarchs oaths, gave a solemn tone 
to the expectant ardour of the people. The Congress of Vienna 
executed the Federal Act in a sense to all appearance wholly 
national, and seemed willing to correct the evils which the 
minute subdivision of the country had hitherto caused. 

Every German subject of the confederate states received full 
authority and privilege, (see the Ibth and 18th Articles of the 
Federal Act), — 

First, to remove his residence to afiy other State, to establish 
himself and acquipe projierty therein, without being subject to 
the payment of any taxes other than those common to the 
inhatirtants. 

Secondly, to enter into the military or civil service of any 
other State of the Confederation, without losing the rights of 
citizenship in his o^n. * 

Thirdly, to be free from the payment of the tax called iaiUon 
(^jns detract us). 

Fourthly, to*belong to any sect of Christians whatever, with- 
out prejudice to his civil and political eights. 

Fifthly, to enjoy the free navigation Of the rivers of Germany ; 
the dulif;8, and the police establishment, to bp jiniform on the 
whole of their course. (Federal Act, Art. Schluss Akte, 
Art. 109, conformable to the 6th Art. of the Treaty of Paris.) 

Sixtblyi to enjoy the liberty of the press according to the 
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regulations to be adopted by the Germanic Diet. (Federal Act, 
Art. 19.) ^ 

Seventhly, the enjoyment of leg^l independence, by whieh 
every subject of the States of the Confederation might appeal to 
the Diet. {Schluss Akte. 29. 5i3.)' 

Eighthly and finally, political liberty was. pratnj|^jc}^to^aII, in 
the already cited words, important to the people’s rights and 
damning to the character of their rulers, — ‘ In every state of the 
Confederation there shall be established a representative 
constitution.’ It will be admitted, that these solemn enactments 
embodied all that could be desired by rational men, had but 
the written promises been acted on. 

Immediately after the Congress of Vienna, the sovereigns 
were filled with terror, by the spirit of liberty which 
Napoleon had plungeW into lethargy and they bad them- 
selves recalled into life. To it succeeded the spread of 
religious mysticism ; and both formed the excuse for the 
iniquitous pact called the Holy Alliance (September 26th, 1815), 
which has traced one undeviating line of hypocrisy, injustice, 
and despotism, from that day to this. 

The advantages promised under the first four heads 
above stated, havd since fallen to the share of all the States of 
the Confederation ; an acknowledged triumph to the principle of 
toleration and individual liberty. It is now only required 
to examine the promises which have been made and broken. 

It has been shown how much the conflicting pecuniary 
interests of the various States embariass tlie well-being and the 
commercial interest of the whole. By considering the engage- 
ments entered into at •the Congress of Vienna relative to the 
free navigation of the rivers, it is easy to judge if the recrimi- 
nations of the people are 'vTSll or ill-founded, and whether they 
or their rulers are morally responsible for tine commotions and 
bloodshed which have followed the infraction of those engage- 
ments. • • 

Relative to the long-looked-for liberty of the press, the Diet 
of Frankfort took no measure whatever till 1819. AwakenAl 
from its slumber on the 20th of September in that yeai By the 
loud demands*of the public voice, it at length did announce — 
what ? — a 2 )Osi live law oj'repfession agajnst what it (J|nomiiiated 
the abuses of the already existing *rigkt. This enactment 
had the censorship for ite foundation, intolerance for its spirit, 
and fiVe years for its diction. 

That term ^pired, the^same regulations werg renewed in 
1824, in whatlipirit of amelioration and with what chances for 
the people, may«be judged fronu the fact of their beipg now 
established for an indefinite period. 
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The infamous Commission of Mayence already noticed, which 
was also established by the protocol of the Diet of the 20lh 
Sept* 1819, proved that however inactive, timid, or treacherous 
that body might prove itself when the interest of the people or 
the cause of liberty was at stake, it did not want vigour or 
violence when it had to act on the real or imagined interests 
of the princes. 

The provisional tyranny thus created and confirmed, continued 
until July 1830, when the frightened censorship spasmodically 
relaxed the grasp with which it heretofore held down free 
thought. Btoring this long interval of twelve years, only one 
exception was found among the maity sovereigns, to lighten the 
load that lay so heavy upon liberty. That was the King of 
Wurteraberg. Almost on the very day of two memorable acta 
of the Diet of Franckfort, this monarch 'gave a constitution to 
his people, 25th Sept. 1819 ; and he maintained it with honour- 
able energy, in spite of the remonstrances and threats of the 
three great despotisms, who even by recalling their representa- 
tives from his court could not shake his perseverance. When 
the protocols of June 1832, so often alluded to in this Article, 
were promulgated, the eyes of all Germany were turned on the 
King of Wurtemberg. But they only saw him shrunk into the 
dimensions of a tool of despotism, frightened at the shadow of 
his former liberalism, and ready to enact whatever violence 
might be ordained, against the rights which he had so loudly 
pledged himself to uphold. 

Bavaria, under its present King Louis I, had for a time good 
reason to expect equal security with its less populous neighbour, 
for the constitutional rights established m May 1818 by his pre- 
decessor, Maximilian Joseph. But the mixed and unsettled 
character of the reigning monarch has an unfortunate, and, as it 
may turn out, a fatal influence on the newly-formed institutions 
of a country, whose people are not yet fully imbued with the 
lioly ^kuths of liberty. A half-and-half liberal, a bit-by-bit 
reformer, a third-rate ])oet, and essentially a bigot, Louis I. was 
not likely to walk long in the ways of toleration, or sound poli- 
tics. \'he hopes excited by the early years of his reign have 
been of late wholly abandoned ; and the influence of Austria, 
(particularly since the elevation of his son to the throne of 
Greece), has established this sovereign of the most importemt 
of tho minor German powers, as a subservient vassal of the 
Holy Alliance. 

Some ^vxpectations were fbr awhile entertained of firm and 
lilfl^ral conduct on the part of Leopold the present Grand Duke 
of Baden. But he too has pro^ved false to the people’s cause, 
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and relapsed^ like hia brother monarchs^ into tame and renegade 
servility. Other names might be selected among the German 
sovereigns^ but only as so many m^iiks for leprobation. They 
had bettei be passed over in silence, oi lost in the commpn con-» 
tempt for the mass of instruments, by means of wliose mediociity 
the bolder and bigger tyrannies are woiking out th^ir designs. 

Another branch of moral movement which invites observa- 
tion, is* the widely-increasing and fatal habit of emigration 
which IS every year aiding to depopulate the Geiman States 
of thousands of their most industrious and independent citizens. 
For itns not, as in Ireland, the beggar or the adventuier who 
thus voluntarily expatriates tiimsey fiona his father-land ; but 
families of substance and woith, worn out and disgusted by a 
liopeless struggle against oppression. 

There is, however, ^ine consolation to be found in. the 
indignation of liberal Europe against the brute power which 
tramples on German liberty, and in the sympathy of the several 
nations whose governments have abandoned that doomed country 
to the gripe oi the great despotisms, driving to despair and 
banishment the most energetic and lespectable of the inhabitants, 
and dehveiing the lemnant of active patriots bound hand 
and foot to a dismal and biutifymg tyianny. The subseivient 
luleis of the small States, obeying the dictates of those 
despotisms, desiie nothing better than the removal of the spiiited 
and intelligent thousands who abandon their homes and their 
hopes for evei. Debased as aie those raonaichs and then* 
iinnions, they would rather tiample on a deseit covered with 
jiaiipus, than lule ovei a piosperous soil cultivated by fieemen. 

The influence of Rotttek and otbeis of the leading patriots 
lias been vainly exercised to lejness this fatal tendeiKjy to 
( migiation, — the paiallel iii‘§»^me lespects to the English system, * 
of forcing the natives to expatiiate themselves./or the advantage 
of a party tyranny at home. The evil is certain to spread wider 
and wider, until there is some pjospect of political redress. The 
sluggish but resolute natiiie of the Geiman cannot live on hope. 
It requires the solid and unimaginative aliment of fact. Nof 
aie Its decisions likely to evaporate like those of a more vivacious 
and volatile people. When a Geiman is roused to vigour or 
excited to enthusiasm, he is self-willed and obstinate J^o an ex- 
traordinary degiee. When he has once tor»i away the associa- 
tions that bind him to kis native soil, it would be as easy to 
icplant one of the oak^of his own foiests. And grievous 
indeed it is to see such gfoiidiis bulwaiks of fiee pyncijples, so 
totally dismantle and in a moral sense overthiown ; while the 
goveinments of Fiance and England seem to look on, as though 
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paralyzed, at the prodigious extension of power thus given to their 
deadly enemies. 

Even till the promulgation of the celebrated Frankfort pro- 
tocols two years ago, high hopes of English and French support 
were entertained by the German people. But the apathy 
displayed by, the two governments on that occasion, soon dissi- 
pated the illusion. That they connived at those liberticide 
decrees, is scarcely doubtful. Their best advocates admitted 
at the time, that ‘they gave negative answers* to the inquiry 
put to them by the despot powers, as to whether they .would 
interfere. And *What a fatal a^mative did those negatives 
compose ! Every subsequetit^step of the despots has been based 
upon that foundation. But’' it is no matter. The palladium 
of European liberty is a rolling stone ; and it has gone too faF> 
and moves too fast, to be stopped by bigot Kings or besotted 
cabinets. 

It is vain to represent, as has been more than once essayed by 
would-be liberals, these and other measures as mere German 
questions, or to preach in these days cold theories of egotism 
and insulation. The science of politics is widely expanded ot 
late. If statesmen have not a higher mission than of old, they 
are at least bpund to see with an enlarged vision. Other systems 
than those which held back the apcial world, are now unfolded. 
Truth is broader and far clearer than it was. Almost every 
man can now understand a few plain maxims, which unravel a 
web that is no longer complex or intricate. The free countries 
have discovered a common interest, apart from all doctrines ot 
seUishness. * 

The public is often told, that Germany is populous enough to 
work CAxt her own relief against the despots. Populous enough 
she is. But England, in sanctioniTng the distribution of her 
territory into dozens of small States, helped to hand her over, 
gagged and manacled, into the clutches of the three despot 
powers. Germany is at present a country of shreds and patches. 
It is impossible for the various sovereigns, much less the 
various peoples, unarmed and unorganized as they are, to con- 
soKdafe any bond of union able to resist the compact power of 
either Austria or Prussia alone, to say nothing of Russia. 
What theu^could these petty mockeries of nationality find sove- 
reignty, enect against the confederate hordes of the triumvirate ? 
It is said, that Germany should not bjame France or England 
for her present state.^ But if they sanctioned the broad surface 
of politipal jGrermany being cut inio a'^harlequin’s coat, ought 
they no! now to protect the living body of iiTh.eHigence which 
it may be said to cover ? 
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Had England and Fiance so acted, very much might have 
been before now accomplished in the cause of constitutional free- 
dom. Its subtle spirit has penetiated into the heaits and minds 
of the people. The very rulers were, as before stated, m seveial 
individual instances unable to resist it. Many of the small 
states and slendei inonaichs, vied with each otliei in pioofs of 
enlightened feeling. The nniverstil sympathy with, and noble 
tnbutcs offered to. the Polish lefiigees, withwarioiis minoi acts of 
liberalism, showed what the nation and its lulers weie disposed 
to do. But if abcirfdoned tpthe povyei of Austiia and Piiissia, 
and left to chuse between submission and spoliation, who is 
to blame, — the several puny parodies on sovereign power, or 
the leadeis of the two,gieat free and lihf lal nations of Cu|ope, 
now all powerful, if they would but dare to be so * 

The lesult of this inaction on the pait of the liberal powers, 
and of the untiring cunning by which the despots have 
cautiously gone on sapping the foundations of German freedom, 
have by degrees disheartened and paralyzed the leading patnols. 
A morbid feeling of lesignation seems to have seized on them; 
01 at best, they onl^jr hope for a geneial wai, in which something 
good may turn up, but which can add nothing to the existing 
evils These patiiots seem convinced that the people of Geimany 
are yet far from having leached that salutaiy pitch of feeling 
which forms the safe stepping-stone to general levolt. And it is 
then foie veiy impiobable that any sustained and effectual armed 
lesistance will take place, against the wide-spiead thialdom 
which IS submitted to with dogged indignation. 

Iheie is still a deep shade of feudal tendencies left ui the 
German character , a leadaug passion, almost an instinct of 
the people, is attachment to the monarchical, pi inciple. Any 
cxtieine nieasuie against even then present soveieigns, is 
lepugnant to the prevalent feeling. The people are iiot 
generally imbued with a just* knowledge of political rights, 
the love of which might overcome their prejudices, anJ 
their occult veneration ior the ppvvci that misgoverns them. 
To louse any whole people to arms, some sliong passion 
must be excited, to stii up the Gcimans the veiy stiongest 
must be acted on. Heligious feeling whs sufficient at the time 
of the llefoimatioii , bailed of France did mirades twenty yeais 
ago , but m both of these gieat movements, be it lemembeied, 
tliey acted with then j^incvcs. Attachment to one of their 
soveieigns, and^ie aident longing foi a national unity* would 
be most likely to do the same to-d ly. Not one of the small 
States has a chain e of extolling fioin the guat despotisms 
that independence which the petty soveieigns, one and all, 
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signed away the day on which they ratified the Frankfort 
protocols of June 28th 1832. Nor would it be worth while 
for France and England to interfere for such an ineftbetive 
object^ as the iiecdoin of one out of eight-and-thirty states or 
towns. It is of small inipoit to them to preserve one grain of 
seed, when the whole harvest besides is to be lost. It is not the 
mere nominal existence of constitutional principles, that France 
and England want ,to maintain in (lermany. They want a 
great bunief against despotism. Poland is the advanced post ; 
Belgium the in-lying picquet; and Geriilany is the ground whi(di 
wants occupying between, to give union and effect to both. 

It would be worse^than useless to attempt, by any fractional 
efforts, a counteraction of the designs of the great despotisms, 
(lennany must cither be wholly cnfranclnsetl and re-modelled, — 
or abandoned to its present state of fiagiuental slavery, for the 
remote chance of Austria and Prussia falling out and fighting 
for its spoiU. 

To bring about that consummation is hardly to be expected 
from the present governments of France and England. But 
for the present, and to keep within the circle of juste miUeu 
cajiabilities, the evident policy of England and France would be 
to encourage some one of the small sovereigns to lesistance 
against the fast accumulating decrees of the Diet, which it 
is certain more than one have submitted to leluctantly. The 
prospect of increased dominion, and the glory of redeeming 
liis country and his name, might be enough to rouse some 
one of those princes to action; but until some individual is 
so chosen and supported, not one iVill be found to risk, 
on his own account, a speculation in which the odds arc 
thirty-three to one against him. The effect on the ])eople 
would be electrical. The name of a recusant sovereign, 
would be a tower of strength. To cheer on the Germans by 
the 'influence of mere abstract theories, — by love of liberty, 
hatred of tyranny, or the like, — would be labour in 
vain. They do not love freedom for its sake, but for their 
own. They long for its prJictical application, fashioned to 
their tastes and wants. They must have a tarrgible rallying- 
point and a positive impulse, which they can feel as well as 
reason on. One of their native princes must afford the first; 
and the unity of Germany must be tlfb object that shall excite 
the other. , ^ 
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Aut. XI — Jlepori ftom iht Seltct C&nimiUee on Ike Hov^e of Ctmimon^ 
Ihnkhngs , tviih Minutis of Lviflatcc taken hifoit them. Onicied 
to in ]*niii(d, 1 i Maij, IbJS . — Pari Papers 

JT IS a notion of some j>lulosophors, that there is no evil; that 
what goes by tlie name, is not a principle of ill, but the 
negation of some good ansing from the presence of another 
good, Ihen and theie in the ascendant, and which is mcomp itible 
with the existence of its rival, as they respectively requiie 
difftient ciicumstajiccs* to develope them Fin thermore these 
same philosojihers suppose* that the sense of inconvenience oi 
want is the necessary foreninncr of the desired, the yearn- 
ings and stingglings for which pioduce it; and that as in 
])hysicalso in moral n&tuie, the battle is to the stiongest. •How- 
ever this may be^ an event has come upon the land by the help of 
no one knows what, which appeals likely to father a great good. 
Tlie aching tooth that interiupted all enjoyment, is extracted by 
a sudden wrench, in spite of the feais of him who suffered most 
fiorn its vested intciest in his mouth. The associations that 
hung about his decayed member, — the bone that had been 
linked with his existence from eaily childhood, — the paitner of 
his ]oys and soirows, which accompanied him in the labours of 
his business, and paiticipated *111 his pleasures, — aie all at 
at once dissolved by the caielessness of some slut that f 01 got 
to sweep liti heaith-slone. And now he must have a new 
tooth, which shall pci foim its pro])ei function of mastication, 
and piepaic Ins food for the j)roces& of digestion. Aheady he 
bfgins to lejoice that his bonng fnend is gone, to trouble him 
no inoie; and that its place vmII be supplied by 0116 which 
will save him fiom pain ‘and tioublo, and give him health, 
rase, and happiness The calamity dieacfed in its coming, 
like a storm passed away is found not only to do the woik 
that could not be detei mined •upon, — but to diive away disease 
and unhealthiness, and give space wheieon to place niq^c 
commodious appliances. 

Where the opinions of many w*eie to be made to conciii in a 
point on which peculiar fancies and piojects are most apt to 
find play, such as the building of a ne^v House of Commons, — 
It was perhaps vain to expect that such coflcurrencc should evei 
bt obtained, without th® help of an accident which must force 
a decision Fortunately fqj the countiy, the late file has fui- 
nished this helm and all that is necessaiy to improve 4he occa- 
sion. In the usual order of things, it might have been thoughi 
sufficient that tire new stiucluie sliould be an improved sub- 
stitute, baielv meeting the moic obvious defects of the old one ; 

m2 . 
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of which the limited space was the most prominent. But since 
the old building is burned to the ground, and an entile edifice 
is to be elected in its stead, it would be an unpaidonable shoit- 
sightedno'ss fo neglect to coinpiehend in it all that shall be 
necessary to make the new House of Commons fit for the 
purpose ■> tfe which such a buildinir should be applied. The last 
ihiity ycais have furnished ample exjierience of the nature of 
these puiposes, and'the inadequacy of the old airangemeiitK to 
accomplish them. It is not, theiefoie, siillicient to consider 
wheie a buildmg as ncMily as possible the size of the old 
House should be placed, nor to make it as neaily as possible 
like it m foim and si/e; but the entne ai langcments of the 
House tor the despatch of business leijune tabe leviewed. 

Looking at the matter in tins light, the calamity may be re- 
garded as peculiaily foi t unate for in consequence of the 
repeated lemonsti antes that had been uiged by the working* 
Membeis of, the House, the late government had in some soif 
promised to attend to it. The labouis, too, of the Select Com- 
mittee of 18d3 had gone fai to fashion the subject in most 
people’s minds; though the Members who sat on that Coin- 
miilte seem to have gone no taither than' to puzzle them- 
selves. Ihey submitted the evidence to the House itself, with- 
out offei mg any oflspung of then own meditations. Fourteen 
witnesses were examined, and theie were neaily as many plans. 
All of the witnesses, except Mr. Ciokei and Mi. Wason, were 
architects ; but these gentlemen, in common with the other 
witiies.sc.*^, ])iocliiced plans which aie given in the Appendix. 
Tlieie IS one fault 1 uimmg tlnough the, whole of tliem. Tliey 
wcie made expiessly for the confined spaces round about the 
deccavsed house, oi to occupy its sifc With the exception of 
Ml. Allufs plan, ihey contemplated no piovision, or veiy little, 
for cominittee-iooms and other suboidinate offices. In con- 
seqiKiice, they aie unsuitable to ^he pieseut jiinctuie. It would 
be injustice to the aitists to suppose, that with a clear stage 
tfiey would have pro|)o.scd such plans. lliough it is fortunate 
that events have slopped the, c.iieei of these paities, the evi- 
dence of tins Conmiitlcc, and the plans, will be of great use in 
the ])iepaiation of a List of Requisites, and foiming* some 
notion of the ggneraj character, in style, structuie, shape, and 
M/e, of the new building. i 

In a ioimei aiticle the necessity of pioviding for a subdivision 
of the laboqis of the House was *t*nl,hged upon. It is unne- 
cessary to add much on tins point, after the Krenl strenuous 
expositions on the imj)ortance of di'libeiatioiv Constituted as 
the popular assembly now is, it is not possible that measuies 
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can be well digesiecl, or that they should advance as rapidly 
as the piessing exigencies of the times lequire. Nor can the 
office ot control and snpciintcndence which is vested in the 
House of Commons ffe cttcctnally provided for, without the 
appointment ot standing committees, which shall with each 
lecinring session review the transactions of the intervening 
period. The Membeis too of these are entitled to some pei- 
sonal consideration. It is not only impossible that they should 
individually pel form all the functions of tlie entire House,— 
watching and canvassing each bill, auditing the voluminous 
estimates, and preparing ^ind making up then minds on the 
matter of the many motions constantly bi ought bcfoie the 
House,— but that they should take a pait in what is technically 
termed the private btisincs*^, and attend on a vaiiety ot com- 
mittees. All are agieed that theie should be jncpaiation, 
inquiiy, and debate, — that nothing should be done without 
caution and deliberation , — but the v^hole gist of the difhculty is 
how this shall be secured Supposing the House to be com- 
posed of the elite of the nation, the fittest men that the utmost 
sagacity could select foi the national councils, — it would still be 
necessaiy that sbme machinery should be contiived to secure 
all the afoiementioned conditions — vi/, preparation, inquiiy, 
and debate. • 

It IS not too much to say, tli it the airangrment and consoli- 
dation of the House is not less nnpoitant than the choice ot 
Members. Thcie must be combined a iiunicious body, with 
the woikability ot small bodies , the encigv ind populai 
thaiactei of a Natiuiml Assembly, with the caution and de- 
lihiiative chaiaclcr of Cabinet C^ountils, tlie floethi^ and 
vaiying chaiac tei of the rust, with theciiUioii and discipliiiLd 
aptitude foi bus.ness which attach to the •second ; a comjnc- 
hcnsiveness and laigencssof piiiiciplc, with fullness and miruite- 
iKss of detail. A |)OW( I fill* machine, of nicest toicc , — iTalcn- 
latcd at once for the most \igoious and gentle opciation, as ^lie 
different occasions shall chmand, — of uondious powci, but 
composed of a multitude ot parts,— adjusted to a thousand 
special functions, yd combining foi the piodiic fion of one* 
gland gcntial efiec 1. The budding of^d new llonsv of Commons 
IS not then a question of foui walls placed Hicre or there, built by 
this aichitcc t oi that, rti tins oi that style , but the qm stum by 
what machineiy shall thy legislative functions be best performed 
Having considtied the geneial objects to Ue c^)m|)isscd 
by any schelfic of parhamentaiy anangements, it icmains 
to be discussed what sort ot budding, and what arrangements 
are required. 
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These considerations arc, as to the external position and cir- 
cumstances, — 

1. The Site. ^ 

S. C cntrality as to the town gcncriilly. 

S. C'entr.ility as to the resitleiu-e of the Members. 

4. Position with reference to the Lords. 

5. Facility of access, witli reference to locality. 

6‘. Facility of ingress and egress, with reference to the different 
duties of Members — its intercourse with the Lords — its own offices. 

As to the internal character and anangements, — 

1. Form. 

2. Space. 

5. Sound. 

4. ^’'armth. 

/>. Ventilation. 

6\ Facility of taking divisions. 

7. Light for day sittings. 

8. Capahjlity of admitting the whole iminbcr of Mcmbeis. 

9. Not too large for a small number. 

10. The whole House to be under the eje of the Speaker. 

11. The whole House to be iiiidei the e^c of all the Memhois, 

All these points rcfei to the piincipal constiuction, the place 
where the whole body of Members sliall assemble ; but it is 
necessary to consider albO the suboidinatc offices which such 
a building would require. 

Besides a Place of Assembly fur the Lords and for the Com- 
mons, there should be fur each a hall of confeicnce, largei com- 
lint tee-rooms, smallei comimltec-i coins, lobby for Membcis, 
refreshment-rooms, and all the othci accoiuinod.itions wliicli 
tlie Merhbeis have usually had; ar^^l which men need, v\ hose 
whole time, moining noon and night, may be devoted to attend- 
ance at the House." Tlieie should also be accommodation foi 
the reporters, out of the House as well as in the House; and if 
strangeis are to be admitted at all, accommodation for them 
alsp ; and in addition to all these, the Speaker and the chief 
clerks, who have certain stated functions to perform, and whose 
duties demand a close personal attendance, must have resi- 
dences on the spot. Indeed, wdiere the records of the nation 
aie deposited, the rule in Jbice at the British Museum should 
be obseived; — some lesponsible officer should always be on 
the spot or in the neighbouihood, to give directions in case of 
any emergency. .. , 

A natia'i ought not to begiudg6 the expen Jiture that would 
make a building of this soit fire-proof; especially ^as the nation 
does not insure. 

The number of the Committee-rooms, larger and smaller, 
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must depeud on the scheme of airangeinenl adopted. If the 
plan of standing committees be a pioper one, then there is 
necessary not only one laige room to receive the enliie body of the 
Members, but sundiy smaller rooms of consideiablc dimensions 
for the use of the rlifferent committees, besides' a number of 
still smaller rooms for the accommodation of peisons in attendance 
on these committees, and foi the use of the ofliceis attached to 
them. Thus it would be ntcessaiy to have foi eacli committee, 
a library and record-ioom, letiiing-ioom for mcmbeis, another 
for reporters, a third fojf witnesses, a fouith or anti-ioom foi the 
messengers in waiting, — ^ind perhaps a fifth or lobby lor 
strangeis. 

The only plan, among the many appended to the Repoit, 
which contemplates •any addition to the committee-rooms, oi 
rtconimends an ariangeincnt that would both be desiiable and 
feasible now, is that of Mr. Allen. The dis|)Osition of the 
committee-rooms is excellent. The House is made the cential 
point ; and the committee-iooms are made as neaily as possible 
equidistant. Tliere is also piovision foi more , but accoiding to 
the view of standinsr conmiittees heiein attempted to be enfoued, 
the plan should* be extended, which might be done without 
difficulty or destroying the synimetiical piopoitions of the struc- 
ture. liis ])lan piovides foi eight committee-rooms onaflooi, 
01 thiity-tuo in the whole. The aiiangement is altogether the 
most compact, and a model loi adoption in that respect. To 
give It full effect, thtic is lequncd iiioie Ineadth and depth than 
is allowed by tlie site for which it was designed ; and theie is 
also needed some provision foi a c ommunication with the House 
of Lords, either bv a gallriy oi intci mediate chambei. ^ 

One lialf of tlie public *liave gone about to suppose, that it 
would be a lavisbment of the Constitution to^put the Legislature 
anywheie but at Westminster. Oiiginally the parliament sat 
at Westminstei, because tlu king lived theie; it was cyi the 
spot vvheieon his palace stood. For the same leason the courts 
of Law sat theie. Hut though all tins has been clianged, mid 
the king lives where it plea&es.him, atWindsoi, oi Biightori, 
or St. James’s, or at Buckingham Palace, the pailiameut has 
(‘eased rambling with him; and it is light it should be so, 
because it bettei suits the convenience of^the people for whom 
these institutions are (iesigned, that the offices should be fixed 
to one spot. But, foi^^tlic same reason too, the spot should be 
changed if it ceases td be*the most suitable. Westitiinster has 
some things >0 lecommeiid it ; it is not too much flut of the 
way; not more ^o than ISt. James's Palace, nor near so much as 
Buckingham Palace. But there is an overpowering objection,-^ 
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there is not space for a proper building. There wants not only 
space whereon to erect the building, but space all round. If con- 
structed for the objects above indicated, as it would icquire 
many rooms, and a great deal of light, — a quadrangle, with 
lights on the other side, would be the best form. The space 
at present destined for the National Gallery, with the ground 
behind occupied by the barracks and w^orkhouse of St. Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields, does not appear to be ill adapted. It should be 
such a spot ; there would require to be a wide street all round 
vvith an open space for the carriages of IV^embers, But wherever 
the building may be placed, ample room and verge enough for a 
structure adequate to the varied purposes of the I^egislature of 
a great nation should be secured. There should not be left the 
opportunity of urging as an objection to any future demand for 
abundance of accommodation, that the work is done and the 
cost cannot be again incurred. The first object should be to 
prevent any future impediment to the public business. Let 
the House then pass resolutions as to the general nature of the 
objects to be accomplished, and afterwards cause the plan to be 
the subject of competition, by all the skill the country can sup- 
ply, and after that, let the site be determined upon. It must 
be known what sort of building is wanted, before a spot can 
be selected. Do not first selecjt the ground, and then narrow 
the dimensions of the edifice to the allotted spnee. 

If open spaces were in abundance on which a building 
of any 'conceivable dimensions could be elected, — then 
there would be wisdom in selertmg a site first; but still befoie 
the building was to be commenced, it \\oiild be necessary to 
discuss also the uses to which it was to be a)>[)Iicd. In the 
course of Mr. Allen’s examinalioii bcfoie the llonse of Com- 
mons, sorntsbody siiggcslrd the Ordnance Ofhee in Pall Mall as 
a proper spot. There is a good deal of space behind ; some of 
the houses adjoining arc now in Uie [lossession of the Crown, 
and others could be pm chased. 

Perhaps there is no building of any'sort, which calls for a 
higher degree of skill in the adaptation of all its parts to the 
general object of the whole, and where so many obstacles are 
found to reducing them to the smallest^degree of mischief. In 
a church, the voice of ,Mie Jircacher may be hel|>ed by a sound- 
ing board, and the pulpit may be put where the voice may most 
easily be made to reach all parts of the building. But in the 
House of ‘'Commons the Members* speak fiom every point. 
Again, ventilation is a prime object. In a church er other build- 
ing where the people are assembled only for a couple of hours, the 
air does not imbibe so much noxious matter ; warmth, too, may 
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be more equally communicated ; and besides, people may go 
clad for the occasion. In theatres the same difliculties do not 
arise. The interest excited by the performance will carry off 
the attention from the confined atmosphere; but llie graver 
duties of Parliament, except in a few instances, have not the 
power to excite so deep an interest. All the difficulties, how- 
ever, might be overcome, if the Members were less numerous. 
The Biilish House of Commons is the most numerous repre- 
sentative body in the world ; perhaps since the world began, 
there has been none like unto it. 

It is physically inipos*sib[e to hold within a building that shall 
be fit for the purpose of deliberation, the present number of 
Members. Docs not this suggest the getting rid of the excessive 
number? Could not five or four hundred do the duty as well ! 
Why should any third-rate place send two Members, 'while 
other places send none at all ? But if the quantity of idlers is 
useful only to distract the attgntion of workers, and to cram a 
house unfit for its uses, — the sooner there shall be a casting out 
of the excess, the sooner will other reforms be likely to follow. 

There might be use in going to other parts of the world for 
examples as to the effect of different structures, but for the 
reason stated, no safe example can be found. The first con- 
dition is wanted, — a moderate number of })ersons. The excess 
in this particular, produces all tlfe others. Sight, sound, venlila- 
^lion, warming, everything would yield to the control of skill, if 
the size of the building could be smaller. 

Leaving to the architects to accomplisli the combination of 
all tliese essentials of comfort and convenience,— the sound, 
warmth, ventilation, which are dependent on the size and shape of 
the building, — there are sundry other matteis in which the public 
have a peculiar interest, of which stands foremost the facility of 
taking divisions. Notwithstanding the mock attempt of the 
last session under the smothering patronage of the Whigs, the 
thing is possible^ It might be done in the House, as was Uefore 
recommended in this Journal, by giving to each Member Uis 
own seat in the House, and recording whetlier he was there oi 
not when the division took place, lli the French Chambers, 
the Members have their appropriated seats. This consideration 
is paramount. Let the public know hat the Members do, as 
well as what they say. ^ 

There has been an amumcni much employed in tlie course of 
the discussions on the wiikiing of the new House of ©onmions, 
which after J;Jie suggestions offered by one or t?wo t^vit nesses 
before the Committee on the subject, can never again be put 
forward in good faith. To wit, that the House which should be 
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large enough for the whole body, would be too small for the 
indifferent attendance usually given by Members. Saying no- 
thing ot the indecency of this excuse to the public wliose 
representatives Members are, and leaving out of view that if 
committees be appointed in the manner suggested, all the diy 
business of the House, that which though very useful is most 
neglected, would henceforward be done in committee, — there is 
no ground for the excuse, for it has been shown by one or two 
witnesses, that by the contrivance of screens to shut out the 
gallery appointed for Members, the Body of the House might be 
compacted, and so rendered sufficieivtly small. 

That the whole House should be under tlie eye of the Speaker, 
as well as within the view of all the Members, is most important; 
both for the preservation of order and fairness in the conduct of' 
debate, and from the manner of debate in use in the British 
assembly, which is from the seat of tlie Member, and not as in 
France from a tribune or pul|»t appointed for the orator. 
This, coupled with the size required for the number of Members 
in the Englisli House, is a cause of great difficulty in the matter 
of shape ; and the suggestions in the evidence are most various 
and perplexing. Some recommend the form of the ancient 
Chapter House, — which wns ciicular, with ascending seats. This 
would be a good plan if the inimbcrs w^ere moderate; but the 
space that the House would occupy if the building were of that 
form, would defeat the object of hearing and seeing ; besides, 
tliough tlie Members could all see one another, the Speaker 
could not see the whole body of the House, The building 
devoted to the French Chamber of Deputies is semicircular ; 
in this Uie Speaker or President can see everybody, and with the 
exception of a few persons, all can set eacli other, and even tliese 
have only to turn (Jlitiir bodies for the short jieriod the Member 
is speaking, to obviate the difficulty. But then again another 
diffio-ulty in hearing arises ; the Speaker and the Clerks of the 
House must liear, and the House itself must hear, and the 
reyjorters must hear ; but the point ov focus of attention being 
moveable, it is difficult to adjust all the contending elements so 
as to secure the object. The size, the shape, the state of ventibw 
tion, the degree of warmth, the numbers present, and the 
respective positions of tlie different classes of auditors, may 
all be at w'ar with it. In the Flinch Chamber this diffi- 
culty is in a great measure obviated, by the speaking being 
all directed from the same point, to <fhid1i the attention becomes 
habituated. The President sits behind the opl tor^ and the 
reporters near him. Still the size of the building, and its height, 
frequently prevent the sound from being distinct and clear, 
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Mr. Savage appears to have given the most attention to these 
different lequisites , and he has tieated of them systcmtiticdlly 
Still there are some points spoken of l)y other witnesses, which 
lequire to be considered mpeiusing his evidence. 

Theie^ is one point, which for its povolty and impoitance is 
left to be last consideied in ti eating of the internal requisites of 
the House. The accommodation of Petrs will doubtless be 
taken care of, and the evidence refeired to shows a marked 
regard to the convenience of repoiteis, while there is no reduc- 
tion of the accommodation usually given to strangers , but tliere 
IS no thought foi women, • Is it that English society is of so 
coarse a kind, that it is impossible to admit them, for fear of 
improper levities'^ This is the true leason. The Membeis want 
to talk bawdry, and ift the same time do not want thtir wives 
and daughteis to witness thorn at their amusement. Theie is 
no shi inking about the asseition at all , the torrents of double 
enteudu and indecent chuckling, which might be biought on it 
pltasuie by anybody who, foi instance, would piesent a petition 
fiom half a dozen women to the House, shows peiftcllv the 
leasons that exist in England foi the 'scpaiation of the 
sexes ’ 1 he pn p6nderance given to tlie agricultuial classes, — 
the Justice Mtdases , — may probably have been m pait the 
reason. Thcie must be somethmj^ rotten and filthy, or stupid and 
dull, where women are excluded, it may be in the men or ni 
then matter, but theic is something wrong The rrench, moic 
civilized, not only admit women into most of the tiibunes, 
of w Inch they have many, for the use of sti angers, but tiny 
have a tribune oi gallery for their speci il use, and the name is m 
accoidance with it,— 1 nbunc des Damc<; So fir fiom .women 
being the cause of impiopi'ieties, it seems they flourish wheie 
women are not. Ihe general laek of conyjersation, and the 
want of elevation of feeling among all clisses, aiises fioin the 
want of mutual participatioij by men and women m the ^ame 
disc u^sions Whom does a man bnhe now, to gq^ another’s \otc, 
but his wife'? In England it is the wife who counsels prudenee, 
or saciifice of principle, she }s the last to buckle on her 
husbaners armour. There ought not to be any public assembly 
where accommodation foi women, in a piominenf jilicc, is 
not secured. Men will not dare to be* shai»by, and seivile, and 
silly, if theie are women to see the meanness oi hear the folly. 
But in England the ca«e seems to be in the opposite diiectioii. 
The Couits of Justice p*rovitle little accommodation foV women , 
indeed from jH5me of them they are expressly excludAl^ Look 
at the Courts aUWestminster, the Court of Chancery, the Vice 
Chancellor’s Court , all of them are contrived on the principle of 
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exclusion. What should be the exception, is with us the rule. 
The question with our governors, is not why the freedom should 
be denied, but why it should be granted. The reasoning is 
inverse to the right; like the notion lawyers have of justice. 
It flows, they say, from the throne ; it is its prerogative ; a sm t 
of waterspout descending from above, not springs rising from 
the bosom of the earth. They cannot conceive of justice as a 
popular sentiment, and common natural right. It is a boon, a 
gift of power, to be withheld or conceded as the monarch shall 
chance in his wisdom to desire. Times are mending. The 
worse is coming, that will be the piy^lude to the better. 

Wherefore talk of these things now ? The Whigs have 
patched up the old quarters, before judgment could be given on 
the preferable scheme, and the Whigs have been dismissed by 
the Grand Regulator. It is in vain to expect that the Tories 
will go far to find the best. But still talk of what is good. The 
scheme of Toryism will be to narrow the power of the Legis- 
lature, rather than to extend its usefulness. Let all things be ; 
there is good in evil, if men will not be slothful, but make the 
magnitude of it the measure of their exertions. 


Art. XII. — Ilcpori from the Select Committee on the Law rehit ive to 
Patents for Inventions. Ordered by the House of C’oiiiinous to l)C 
Printed, 12 June, lS2y. 

Tj^OR more than two centuries the law on the subject of pattuils 
for inventions has been untouched by the legislature. The 
present Report discloses an uccumulut(;d mass of abuse’s and 
injustice perpetrated under cover of the existing law, such as it 
must be held disgraceful to thecoui^try to have tolerated, exce|>t 
on the supposition that the nature and extent of them weie^ 
unknown to the people at large, and were till of late, beyond 
the sphere of their remedy. Huring the session of Parliament 
before last, a most feeble and ill-considered attempt was made 
tq. amend the Existing laws in a bill sent up by the Commons 
to the Lord.s, but foitiinately lost by the intervention of the 
leadiirj: law-lords, v\ho, at the time, were understood to pledge 
themselves to take up the subject themselves, after maturer 
deliberation than tliey had the opportunity to bestow. In 
waiting for the I'nlfiTlmcnt of this pledt^e, it will be useful to 
unfold the singular history of the only legitimate means this 
country possesses or exercises to wicourage improvements in 
iiianufachiresor arts by rewarding the ingenuity of^inventois. 

First, however, why should patents be granted at all ? For it 
is quite obvious, that a Patent-law must be good or bad, in 
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pioportion as it accomplishes well or ill the objects for which 
patents ought to be gi anted and piotected. 

One important puipose accomplished by granting and pio- 
tecting patents, is the engaging of inventive ingenuity in the 
inipiovenient of nianufactuies. 

Many people form an erroneous idea of the kind of meiit, 
and of the degree of application, lequisite foi making iinpiove- 
nients in manufactures. They stem to imagine ihat^ most of 
those improvements are lucky hits, which it is only sui prising 
nobody ever made beforg; and so they aie unuilhno to bestow 
uwaids witli liberality on such as they conceive owe success to 
good luck idlhei than to meiit. a little icflection may 

show how enoneous this opinion is. Ihe gieat mass of u^-eful 
inventions is made up,eand must be, not of what is altogether 
new, but of impiovements m what is alieady piactised. Such 
impiovements, it is also to be leniembered, aie moie pov\eifully 
searched for, when nianufactuies have so far advanced as to 
employ many hands m a single bianch. Since then it must be 
a very limited branch that employs only a thousand peisons, how 
IS It probable that in a business wheie at least a thousand 
peisons have beeti employed for yeais, any impiovemenl can 
lome to be discoveied by chance'^ Is it not obvious that all 
the impiovements ineie chance cpuld bung about, aie likely to 
be discoveied at a veiy caily peiiod of such a business , — more 
espci lally under the opeiation of a Patent-law to give to eveiy 
eye the quick-sightedness of self-interest ^ A soil that contains 
diamonds, vmU be cuiiously turned ovei, not only till it leaves 
no spaikle to attiact, the eye of the passengei, but till it 
lemuneitites no labour of premeditated se<iich evcepl tbaj of the 
tasked slave. Yet, peison are heaid thoiiglitless enough to 
exclaim, of such an iinpiovenii.nt as James Wyatt’s on the steam- 
engine, ' How simple ’ And how wondeiful nobody ever found it 
out before ’’ They that say of such an invention ‘ How simjple !' 
should consider what they mean. If the simplicity they speak of, 
ufeib to the adaptation of the means to the end, they are qii*lo 
right. In this acceptation, simplicity is the veiy highest nient of 
an invention , foi,of all the means that can be used to effect a given 
end, the simplest are evidently the best. But if when they say 
' How simple ’’ they mean How easy 1C bejlone and how easy to 
be found out, they a i(\ as wrong a^ they can be. Poi if the 
conti lvalue was thus cj^y to hit upon, why had it been missed 
by the numcious persons rtigaged foi so many years •befoic, in 
the mctkmg, ui the working, and even in the impio?ing*ot steam- 
engines t liie ^veiy simplicity of an invelition, which leads 
the luexpciienced to infei Ijttlc mciit oi application in the 
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inventor, is most commonly the sequel of complications, which 
in succession have been contiived by him, and in succession 
been rejected. Indeed, who that ever cast a glance of intelligent 
obseivation upon our manufactures, or that has ever b^een 
struck with the combined simplicity and efficacy of the means 
emplojed, can do othei wise than infer that any one of the means 
he admires must have been selected for superiority, when per- 
haps a thousand other schemes had been rejected I So fai (loin 
simple means of efiecting an end being proportionately obvious 
to adopt, vvhoevei has oppoitunities of watching young 
pel sons beginning to cultivate firanch of expel iniental 
science, may obseive, that complicated means to efiect an end 
aie those they tiy fust, and indeed whenever iheie is viitneased, 
as m the case of Watt, an eaily oi imraediiate adoption of simple 
means to effect a desiiable end, it is safe to infer the posses- 
sion of gieat powers, natural oi acquiied, and a confidence in 
those poweis such as expeiience in then exeicise alone can 
inspiie. In the attempt of Watt the only circumstance that 
can be attributed to chance was, that a working model of a 
steam-engine came into his hands to be repaired. But what 
made that model suggest to his mind inquiueLs and doubts that 
had never stiuck any man befoie ^ No one can lead the simple 
account of his discovery, as given by himself m his notes to 
Dr. Robinson's works, without being satisfied, that when that 
model came into his hands, it was to undergo a sciutiny such 
as the steam engine undti no form had ever before been sub- 
jected to. 

The propiiety of holding out motives to improve manufac- 
tures, IS shown by the almost miracles of success of men of 
genius,' wlun acting steadily undtu what may appeal a veiy 
small motive. 

It is now alinosl foity yeais, since a German, the son of an 
actor, composed a play, whmh however he was too pool to get 
punted, llie povtr(> which might have lepresstd every effoit 
of, an oidinaiy genius, routed Senefelder’s to make one of the 
most extiaoidinary attempts perhaps ever made m the whole 
histoiy of ui^eful inventions. Undismayed by the cheapness 
and the singular perfec tion of the art of printing, be conceived, 
fot the pill pose of g^rttiug hib own play printed cheaply by 
Inmself, the bold attempt of inventing some new and cheaper 
way of printing. Nor was the success less wonderful than the 
atUnipt. 'Itot by any chance, — not by a«first lucky hit, — but by 
contrivaiiie, by cxpeiimeiit, by perseverance aniK^ disappoint*- 
ment, and by knowd^Mige extended from fuiluie^, he succeeded 
m accomplishing tins daring effort of his genius, and discoveiing 
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an art, which, if it cannot vie with other ways of printi^ for 
extensive utility, w ill yet, for inventive merit, and with reference 
to the hopelessness- of the rude but simple materials whereby it 
is worked, ever be ranked among the most wonderful of human 
inventioi)g. 

Now, is it not for the interest of any country, — is it not for 
the advantage of the world at large, — that such men as Watt 
and Senefelder should have their attention and their efforts con- 
stantly direicted towards useful improvements? It is in vain to 
say, that in this counU’v, Watt was protected. The fact is, 
that after his invention had •been found by a jury to be new and 
useful, and to be faiily described, it still came among the judges 
to be a question, whether his patent should not be set aside on 
account of some imaj^nary flaw that had no reference tp the 
novelty or utility, of the invention, or to the honesty of the 
jiatentee in disclosing it; and, about this flaw, the judges were 
at first equally divided ; so that his patent was as nearly as 
possible made void, undoubted as were the merits of the in- 
vention. And, after all his experience and success in patents, 
such had been his vexation, that not only, as has been already 
observed, would •nothing ever induce him to take out another 
patent for himself, but he .was accustomed to advise all he had 
influence over, never to trust for ])rotcctioii to a patent. He 
himself, it is true, had succeeded ; but it was rathei in gaining 
a jTTizc in a mo.^t uncertain lottery, than in obtaining a merited 
and assured reward for a veiy high and most beneficial order 
of labour; and even to him, the luck of gaining a large prize in 
such a lottery, was not*iiiotive enough to venture again. 

Some, who would agree in thinking that motives should be 
held out to induce ingenious and scientific men to devote them- 
selves to improvements in manufactuies, vvoiild prefer that the 
reward, instead of being a patent, should be a grant of money 
to be awarded by the Legislature after due inquiry, or by some 
competent Board. To any such plan prosecuted as a system, 
the objection occurs of its openness to abuse. In the Appendix 
to the present Report, there is* a list of lewards granted by 
Parliament on a like principle. Of these, the last is for the 
‘ Discovery of Nitric fumigation to prevent the communication 
of contagion.’ For this discovery, wliich doubtless would have 
been important had it ticcomplished what it ])iofe&sed, the sum 
of five thousand guinea was paid to a Dr. Smith. This ti'ans- 
action took place one^andf twenty yeais ago; liut,*^wcre the 
reward to b^granted now, when time apd experience enable 
the public to ectimate the value of the nostrum, five pence 
might be considered a reward somewhat above its value. To 
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the Sjjstem of reward by patents no suspicion of favouritism 
' can be attached ; for tinder that system, in proportion as the 
invaention is of more or less commercial value, will be the 
reward of the inventor. 

.Another plan, likewise open to the abuse of favouritism, has 
.been tried in some fbreign countries ; consisting in appointing 
salaried men of science to the study of particular branches of 
the useful arts- Whether the advantage which in some instances 
lifts Intended this plan m foreign countries, are not exceptions 
rather than general results ^f the plan, may be doubted. In 
this counUy however, it is certain that ftiich a plan would end 
in much' abuse, Or, at all events, in far fewet improvements 
than would be made under a fair law of jiatent, which by 
letting pien of science and ingenuity sec through tfie spec- 
tacles of their own interest, would wondeifully sharpen their 
acuteness. ^ * 

But, suppo&idg that men of science and ingenuity required 
no inducement to invent improvements in manufactures, there 
would be need for patents to encourage the early efforts of 
themselves or others in such new inventions as they might give 
eveiy gratuitously to the world. Very few inventions in manu- 
factures are perfect, when first contiived or introduced into 
practice. Mucli further improvement is often needful in order 
to ovefcOme unforeseen drftieulties, and to meet all the wants 
of a fimnufacture conducted on the large scale. Prejudice loo 
lias to be overcome. The sanction of exjierience is wanting to 
confirm t3ie advantage, and still more the permanence, of the 
inipitivefrient. After Watt had taken out his patent, he was 
six years be succeeded in making one steam-engine 

according to his plan,’ matured in all its principles at least, as 
his patent and speoification show it to have been. Part of this 
tima was lost perhaps by inactivity ; a further part, by the 
failure of Roebuck of the Carron Woiks, with whom he first 
associated himself, and probably a still greater part was owing 
to the impctfection of machinery in his time. But, making 
allowances for these causes of delay,, still it is true, that at least 
thrge or fpur years were necessary to obviate the practical 
difiiCulties that lay in th^ way of making such an engine well 
for tfie first time.*' Such difficulties, and others too, attend all 
im^'tant inventions in manufactures. The. bringing of 
iiilb,notice,*thc gaining of conjfidei^ce in their permanence 
worth; apd the overcoming of prejridice against them on 
account of (heir very 4»ovelty, lequire time, care, perseverance, 
an<t.f^cb outlay* ,To insuie success iitsuch'pu nndertaking, 
it’ is* not unusual to spend years in overcoming the physical 
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difficulties of a new manufacture, to employ travellera an4 
advertise extensively in order to bring the invention into general 
notice, to make a great outlay in order to establish the new 
manufacture merely as an example for others to follow, or some- 
times a sylill greater outlay in order to get it established on 
a large scale so as to admit of the subdivision of labour and the 
perfection of it in all its parts. Now, without the encourage- 
ment of a patent, how is any man to engage in a novel and 
expensive process, when, the moment he succeeds at the cost of 
all this outlay, he must he sure that his neighbours who were 
cautious enough to shun allichance of loss, will come into com- 
petition with him and make the remuneration of his outlay im- 
possible ? A landldl’d possessing a farm that could not be made 
productive till after the^apse of years with continued cultivation 
and much outlay, will never get it rented without granting a 
lease; and unless he makes such a grant, or undertakes the labour 
and expense himself, the farm will remain for ever unproductive. 
Quite similar is the policy of granting patents, which may be 
considered leases for the cultivation of unprofitable fai*ms of 
manufactures, granted partly to reward the merit of invention, 
and partly to remuaerate the cost attending the introduction of 
the improvement and its early and unprofitable cultivation. By 
so granting patents, the country may hope at the end of their 
term to possess the new manufactures in a profitable fprm ; 
whereas by refusing patents, or withholding from them adequate 
])rotection, it will either not possess the inventions, or, if it do 
possess them, it will be in the form of unapplied and barren sug- 
gestions. Give to the husbandman security that he may sit 
‘ under his own vine and under his own fig tree,’ and the magic 
of that security will raise tlu vine and the fig-tree where else 
would be the barren wilderness. Watt, it has been said, spent 
six whole years in bringing his invention into a good working 
state. The late Mr. Morton of Leith, the inventor of the patent 
slip as a substitute for dry docks, lost the same time before his 
patent became profitable to him, although he brought the inven* 
tion very early into use. And a lil^e loss of time prior to the 
invention becoming productive, appears from inquiry to be an 
almost constant occurrence in important inventions. There is 
the authority of Mr. Farey in the present Jleport for sayings 
that the expense of making the first steam-engine on the plan of 
Watt, was such as no maly^r could have been remunerated for, by 
any subsequent profit he couM make, without the aid 6f what 
accrued fronV the patent or some other extraneous source? And , 
indeed, but for /he security which Watt erroneously conceived the 
Patent-law to afford, there is little doubt that his invention might 
VOL. XXII Westminster Review, ’n 
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at this day have been sneenngly recorded by some author styling 
himself ‘ practical/ as a suggestion ^ exceedingly ingenious in 
theory, but altogethei useless in piactice.’ 

But the eMStenoe of a Patent-law is not enough, unless it 
effects the pui poses for which that law is intended. The next 
point theiefore is to considei the principal defects that have been 
expeiienced in the legulations and in the administialion of the 
existing law of patents. 

All those defects, as well as all the suggestions proposed 
foi then amendment, may be regaulcd as relating eithei 
to the granting of patents, oi to the protection of them when 
granted. 

First, as to the gianting of patents. ^ 

The regulations foi thi> pm pose have long been a subject of 
]ust complaint on the pait of patentees. Nor can this be 
wondered at, vvlien those regulUions aie known. The unavoid- 
able tediousness of the description of it, will give but a faint 
idea of the tediousness of the opeiation itself. But theie is no 
shelter, better, 01 fairti way of exposing the absuid treatment 
expenencid by candidates foi a patent, than a narrative of 
the oidinaiy loutine of taking out a patent. To undeistand 
this, it will be necessary foi the icacki to beai m mind, that 
besides the giand opcialior of taking out a patent, theie is 
occasion illy a pieliminary stage rtlating to ‘caveats/ and 
always a subsequi nt stage relating to ‘specifications,' which 
are the w ntings fully dtsciiptive of the invention pat( nted. But, 
for the sake of distinctness, the oidinary loutine of application 
where no caveats have been entered, will he dc sc ribed first; and 
afteiovards, how that routine comes to be modified by caveats 
and specifications. 

Ill applying toi letters patent foi England, the first pioceeding 
IS to draw out a petition to the king, humbly showing that the 
petitionei, after much study and expense, has made anew 
invention likely to be useful in the manufactories of the king- 
‘dom, and praying that, foi this invention, his Majc^^ty will be 
graciously pleased to gran/ his letters patent. This petition, 
accompanied by the petitionei 's affidavit in support of its allega- 
tions, IS to be left at the office of the Honourable the Secretary 
of State, where, at a blatter of course, a lefeience is made to the 
Attorney or Solicitor General, by writing on the back of the 
petition a few lines, which are never alteied, whatever be the 
natme of the patent applied for.* Ihis reference costs 21 2s 6V/. 
The petitioner, or else his agent, must call foi |^is petition after 
it has been so indorsed ; and he must lake it, lor it will not be 
sent, to the office of the Attorney Generaf, or to that of the 
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Solicitor General. Supposing* no caveat has been lodged at the 
office where the lefeircd petition is thus taken, then, as a 
mattei of couise, a report in favoui of the application is annexed 
to tlie |)etition. For this lepoit, which i& a lengthened piece of 
never-vaiied fuimality, the applicant has to pay 4/. 4s , and he 
or his agent must call foi tins lepoit and the petition , and when 
he finds them ready, he must carry them to the office of tlie 
Secretary of State, being the second time he has had to cany 
his petition thithei. Ileie a new document is piepaied, called 
the warrant, — the fees 11, 136. Gd Tins waiiant is diawn out 
in the name of the king,* by^ whom it has to bo signed. In its 
loim it nevei varies, and, like the pre\ious documents, it is 
diawn out as a ma^er of course, without the exercise of any 
discretion whatevei ^ddiessed to the Attorney oi Sohcitoi 
General, whose repoit it merely echoes, it desires the oife oi 
the othei to make out letteis patent in the usual form. Till 
this wairant is ready, the applicant, oi his agent, has to make 
repeated calls at the office of the Secietary of State , and when 
he gets it, away with it he has to tiudge back to the Attorney or 
Solicitoi Geneiars office again, but it is to another office of 
then s, called the Patent Office Ikieacopyof the patent is 
made out in the usual form, when it is called Mr. Attorney 
oi Mr. Sohcitoi Geiieiaks BdL At this office the fees are 
9/ K^s ; the stamps reqniied come to Gl, , in all, 10/. lOs. 
The patentee oi his agent has to c\ll at the Patent Ofhee till 
this bill IS leady, and when he gets it, back once again niu^t lu' 
go to (he office of the Secictiiy of State, lleie the Attoiiicy 
01 Solicitoi Genci til’s copy of the patent oi bill, obtains the 
sjgiiatuie of the king,*and the fee of 11. 106 Gd. has again 
to he piid. Now, at length the applicant, oi his agent,* aftci 
having been twice to the Aitoiney oi Solicitor Geneial’s, and 
after having been thiice to the Secietaiy of State’s office, has 
obtained, foi the second and last tune, the sigiiatuic of the 
king, and one miaht inngine fliat aftei so dieary a pilgiimagc, 
and so many tolls being exacted, the patent h id at la^^ 
leached its place of lest. So fai fiom this howcvei, that tin 
most adxentuious part of the pilgrtmage remains to come Mi. 
Attoiney oi Mr. Sohcitoi General’s bill, in vntue of the si, ii 
manual, has, it seems, only become .the King’s bill iTie 
])atentee, or lus agent, has now to take thS King’s bill to the 
Signet office, whtie a fee of 4/ 76 has to be paid for a warrant 
drawn out by one of thd^tlei^s, oidering the Loid Chancelloi 
to make out the patent , for the leadei will probifblyiie sui- 
piised to learif, that the ical patent is not yet so much as 
begun. Ml. AttoiTiey GentraFs bill, alteiwaids the King’s bill. 
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being only a first copy ; but now that the copy has reached the 
Signet office, it has become the Signet bill. From the Signet 
office, the patentee, Or Ins agent, has to take the Signet bill to 
another office, called the Privy Seal office. Here 4/ 2s. is paid. 
The foiuidlity of drawing up anewwariant to the Lord Chancellor 
IS pel formed by one of the cleiks of tins oflice, and the Signet 
bill, that was the Kuig''8 bill, that was Mi. Attorney oi Mi. 
Solicitoi Geneiars bill, ijAw uses to the dignity of the Privy 
Seal bill. One step of additional dignity has been taken away 
by the con iiption of the age. Theie iv^is anothei office to winch 
thf copy of the patent used to be ‘ranied, — the Ilanapei oflice. 
This office, howevei, is now mwsino , and the copy of the 
patent, under the designation of the Ihivy Seal bill, is taken to 
the office of the Loid Chancellor, wheie, liowever, the Hanaper 
fees, 10/ 11s., aie not foigotten. lleie, at the long last — to use 
the Celtic idiom, — the patent is diawn out and sealed. The 
lees of the Loid Chancellor’s office aie 8/. 9s. 2d, besides 
30/. 2s. for stamps. When the patent is to extend to the 
colonies, theie aie extra fees of 0/, if not more, and foi a 
second name in the patent, tluie are extia fees of about 18/.; 
although such additions aie attendid wi-tli no trouble, noi 
requiie any sepaiate document. 

Overlooking foi a little the expense thus incuried by the 
patentee, it is sufficient to keep a single eje on the legulations 
desciibed, looking to them as jmitot the means employed by 
the gieatest commcicial nation in the woild foi encouraging 
impioveinc uts m its own m inufactuies. In this point of vlev^, 
what useful pm pose do they scivc ^ l\ehold a ufeience oidered 
as a tjiattei of couise, — a repoit made as a matter of couise, — a 
wan ant issued as a mattci of couKse, — a bill drawn as a inatUi 
of couise, — signj^d by the King as a matter of course, — attested 
by the Signet as a inattei of couise, — confiimed by the Privy 
Seal as a matter of couise, — and at length copied and sealed 
by the oidei of the Lord Chancelloi, which also is given as a 
inattei of couise. Let the fees be but paid, and though the 
project weie a rail- load to the moon, yet, as suie as the money 
IS pul down, a patent will be giantcd as a mattei of couise, 
without the omission of any piopei solemnity. Nothing is 
looked after by anybody, unless there be a caveat entered. The 
whole amount theielore of disci etion exeicised m the gi anting 
of a patent, depends upon the caveats. Accoidingly it is next 
necessary to give attention to the manner in which caveats 
modify*-the*ioutine that has been desciibed Acaveat is a docu- 
meptaiy instiiiment enteied by an inventor to^^revent another 
person fiom taking out a patent for his invention. A caveat is 
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after this form, 'Caveat against granting a patent to any person 

or persons foi ’ say 'any impiovement in the boiling of 

sugai / or It may be, 'any impiovement in weaving-looms.* 
Whoever enteis such a document at the office of the Attorney 
General or of the Solicitoi Geneial, is entitled to leceive notice 
of application being made for a patent for such an object , and 
the cnterer is thus enabled fo communicate to the Attorney 
or Solicitor General, befoic either deicer makes up his report, 
any information that may show a want of right in the new appli- 
cant. This being undei stood, who is the officer entrusted with 
the responsible duty of attending fo the caveats 

This officei IS no other than a clerk of the Attorney or Soli- 
citoi Geneial, as the case may be. So that, aftei two submis- 
sions to the law advisrts of the Ciovmi, after three submissions 
to the Secietaiy of State, aflei two signatiiies by the King, 
after passing through the Signet and the Pi ivy Seal offices, 
and after passing by the Hanaper to come at the Lord Chaii- 
celloi, — after costing about 60/. iii office fees alone, nobody 
looks after the matter at all, except a eleik, whose fee is five 
shillings. And what sort of qualifications may belong to the 
clerks, upon whose* watchfulness thus depends the piopuety of 
the sign manual being twice gianted Those qualifications aie 
such as foim no lepioach to any five-shilhng-feed clerk. So 
unacquainted with science and with manufactuies was one of 
them, that, accoiding to one witness, when an applicant foi a 
patent, aware of a caveat being entcied ag linst any impiove- 
ment in 'the boiling of sugai,’ disguised a like invention 
under the title of an in^]jiovement in ‘ the boiling of ceitain 
vegetable substances,’ it did not occiii to the clerk, that ^ugar 
could possibly be a vegetable substance, and so the caveat was 
of no avail, \_Iiv7clcnce, p 5o] , and on the othei Jiand, accoiding 
to anothei witness, if a man has lodged a ca^eat against ' any 
improvement in the spuuatig of cotton, oi othei hbioiis sub- 
stances,* he is almost sure to get notice of an application foi 
'an impioved loom, wheitwUh to weave silk, oi othei fibrous* 
substances’ To be suk, spinning-wheels must be different 
from any weaving-loom , but then 'hbious substinccs’ occui in 
both titles. In the iinanswf rable logic of Fluellin, ' theie 
is salmons m both.’ Such aie fhe /|nalihcatioiis and 
accomplishments of the officei upon who'jc vigilance may 
depend the piopnety of the sign manual being twice granted; 
and such too is the waf els’ll! (faie with which the law ^iid the 
goveinment of the gieatest coimneicial countiy in i\it world 
nourish impiov^ments in its manufactures. 

Whoever attends to the routine of taking out a patent 
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as described, may perceive that the documents demanded for 
that purpose aie eiitiidy foimal. In geneial indeed, all the 
words that cvei vary, are such as make up the name ol 
tht ])atentee and the title of his invention. These par- 
ticulais being given, any attorney, with printed forms befoie 
him, may fill up all the blanks of all the documentb in less 
than an hout ; and the taking out of a patent, even on the 
piinciples at piesent recognized, need imply no more trouble 
than attends the shipment of any dozen of packaaes for a foreign 
port. In the hands ol active men of business, the affaii \vould 
bo over in six hours, and ceitai ily could not be delayed, 
without di‘»gTace, for six days But, accoiding to the evidence 
produced, the stiange ramble tint a patent inakts fioin oflice to 
oliice 0 ( cupies fiom six weeks to six mcntlis 1 he delay, which 
the applicant (or a patent has no means of slioitcmno, occasions 
to him the most haiassing anxiety The patent light dues not 
date fioin the application, but fioin tlu day when the Great 
Seal lb affi\ed bs the Loul Clnncelloi Now the law is, 
tliat d patent must be (or an inv( ntion that is new at the 
tune of its being sealed. Consequently, if by fair means 
01 by foul am man can, duimg this vexatious inteival, get 
jiossession of the secret, he has only to put the invention info 
use, and the patent, when got, is good foi nothing One giicvous 
jiart of the vexation is, that the p iteiit othccs do not afioid any 
means of secrecy during the peiilous lutcival of delay which 
themselves occasion. On the conti ny, the existing legulations 
lespectirig caveats expose tlie scciet to gieat iisk of discovery, 
and even wlicre no caveats aie enteied, so lu edit ssly are the 
patent ofliecs conducted with lefeicncc to the luteiest of the 
eandidate, that inteiested pei'sons, — oi at least some lavoured 
agent of such pf^rsons, — may at any time leaiii what patents aie 
applied foi, and by whom [Lvidetue, pp f52, 03], It is tint 
it is only the name of the inventoi, and the title of Ins invention, 
that ait thus obtained. But common sense and expeiience 
•leach, how impoitant fcji the kee ping of a becicl,is the concealing 
the fact of possessing one, and still moie the withholding 
eveiy hint as to its natine Accordingly, the usual piactiee 
in applicants for a patent is to lemani inactive during the 
intcivdl ol apphc^.tion’; by way of diminishing the chances of 
discovery. 

While considering the efficiency of the patent offices, it 
may be permitted to look at tihe enormous expenses which 
are lifeaped upon any inventoi seeking the exceedingly 
insecure piotection of a patent. That some cOst must attend 
the granting of a patent^ will readily be conceded. In almost 
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all countries indeed, patents have been taxed more or less. 
Hut the object of such taxation is less revenue to the state, 
than to cause patentees to be considerate in their applications. 
In this country, the cost attending the mere formalities of a 
patent may be divided into three parts ; first, stamps, — which 
go to the exchequer; second, fees, — which go to the pockets 
of officials ; third and last, agency paid to attorneys, or other 
persons called patent-agents, who undertake the forwarding of 
the needful documents from oflice to office. The following 
table will show, within a few shillings on each sum, the cost 
attending the mere formalities of patents for a single invention 
in all the United Kingdoms. 


England and Colonies 

Stamps. 

£36 

Fcc>. 

£63 

Agency. 

£11 

Total. 

£110 

Scotland 

1 10 

67 10 

11 

80 

Ireland 

21. 

94. 

12 

130 

United Kingdoms 

10 

£224 10 


£320 


Hesidcs these expenses attending the mere formalities of 
gK.ntiug a patent, stamps for the specification have aftenvards 
to be paid for, 5/. for England, the same for Scotland, and 1/. 
for Ireland, — in ail 11/.; and enormous fees besides, but tliese 
are very uncertain, as they depend on the length of the 
specifications ; though 29/. mayl)e assumed as the average of 
the specification fees for the three kingdoms. Out of tlic 
34/. for agency, not less than 25/. should be charged as the 
amount of oflice fees, so much being the additional expense 
incurred in consequence of the needless trouble given by those 
offices. Ill tlie follow ftig table, wdiere these allowances have 
been made, a much cleaier view will be given of how much 
goes into the Exchequer, and how much is due to fees of 
office; and in order that the policy of other «ountiies in these 
respects may be compared with our own, there have been added 
the like pariiculars for four foreign nations. 

Total Ofiicidl 



Exchequer. 

Fees. 

Cost. 


J. ^ 

o/ • s. 

.s. 

England 

• 1 4f\ 0 ••• 1 

... 81 0 .. 

... 122 0 

SmtTiind , 

.. () 0 .... 

... 83 0 .. 

... 01 0 

Ireland 

.. t>5 0 .... 

,...1)2 0 .. 

... i:i7 0 

United Kingdoms 

•• 0 ...I 

... i278 0 .. 

.*• tJtjO 0 

France 

t C’ji. 10 .... 

2 2 .. 

... 12 

Spain 

.. (iO 0 .... 

0 1() .. 

.*.• ()(J 16 

Austria ^ 

.. 43 0 .... 

0 6 .. 

... 43 6 

United States of America. 

*• 0 10 .t.i 

none ,, 

... 6' 10 
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Whether the high fees paid in this country, or a tax 
instead of them, ought to continue to be exacted from 
inventors, has given rise to some discussion. ‘ Oh !' say some, 
' make the cost less, and the patents taken out for foolish 
things will be endless/ To this it might be answered, that 
large as the cost now is, it does not prevent foolish patents 
being taken out, while, it is quite certain, it does prevent 
meritorious ones. The source, indeed, of most of the foolish 
patents now taken out, lies in the secrecy so imperative upon 
the applicant for a patent, up to the date of his getting it 
sealed ; when, if he has taken ou,t a patent for each of the 
three kingdoms, he will have paid 320/. Up to that moment, 
he dares take no advice from persons competent to advise; 
and if he should then discover himself in error, the largeness 
of the sum he has paid may add to the sorrow of his unavailing 
repentance, but can be of no use as a precaution, for paid 
the money must be, before he dare ascertain whether it is 
prudently adventured or not. If, tlierefore, it be seriously 
wished to put a stop to foolish patents, the plan is, — not, as 
thoughtless or interested persons have pretended, to keep up 
high fees to prevent poor men from taking out meritorious 
patents and allow rich men the exclusive privilege of taking 
out foolish ones, — but to provide in the arrangement for granting 
patents, a locus jmniteutia’ for the applicant, an opportunity 
of receiving advice, and then withdrawing his application if 
he shall see fit. Under such an arrangement, a much smaller fee 
might cause more reflexion than the present large fees, which in 
that way are almost altogether inoperative. 

How little interest the state can have in making patents 
the subject of taxation as a sourrie of revenue, may appear 
from the following approximate estimate of the taxes 
levied on patentees throughout the United Kingdom in 


one year. 

Patent Tecs db 15,000 

Speciticatioii fees • . . ,'>/X)0 

Soliciting patents • • • • ' 2,000 

i;jo,ooo • 

Stamps for patents of*b,000 

Pittoforspecifications 1,000 

£7,000 

£27,000 
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Of this 27,000/., the whole that passes into the Exchequer is 
7,000/.; but were it the whole 27,000/., it might be shown, by 
referring to a single example, what dear-bought revenue this 
money might be. Mr. Neilson, manager of the Glasgow Gas 
Works, lately took out a patent for an improvement in the blast 
of smelting furnaces, and which has been hitherto chiefly em- 
ployed in the reducing of iron from its ore. The patent has 
already come into extensive operation, and in Scotland alone, 
the saving of coal it occasions, will amount every year to more 
than 27,000/. ; that is, tp more than the whole amount of both 
fees and taxes on all the •patents for all the three kingdoms. 
Yet Scotland is much the smallest of the three ; and, compared 
with England, in the manufacture of iron, may scarcely be 
named. Now if a siwgle patent, in Scotland alone, will more 
than save all the money levied for the whole United Kingdom 
on all patentees ; it is quite evident, that if the patent exactions 
had in this one instance deterred the patentee from giving his 
invention to the country, the United Kingdom at large must 
have been a loser to an amount to which the increase given 
to the revenue, — even putting out of the account tliat this also 
must have been taken from somebody, — bears scarcely any 
visible proportion. Surely the world is now old enough to 
understand the policy of the bqy in the fable, who killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 

The fees, the regulations, and the administration of patents 
for inventions, are much more tlie result of accident than 
of design. For more than two hundred years, no legislative in- 
terference has taken pj^ace on the subject, which during that 
period has by the altered circumstances of the countr^y been 
steadily rising into importarce. Of this progress, proof enough 
will appear in the following tabic, wherein, starting with the 
last century, is set down the average numoer of patents for 
England in one year, for each of the ten years preceding the 
dates given. * . 


pieced I ng. 


I’dleidu in one } cat , A\ei,ic;e for ten >rars ]•rt(enf^ in one jelly. 
j)ree( ding. 


1710 2 

1720 4 

1730 0 

17'10 6 

1750 8 

1760 M) 

1770 22 


1780 27 

17.00 47 

IflOO 61. 

1810.*. «2 

1820 Ill 

1830 11.5 


A subject involving so many practical considerations, as the 
existing system *of granting patents in relation to* its forms^ 
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cannot be dismissed, witliout affording the reader an opportunity 
ot‘ knowing the impiessioa the working of it has made on prac- 
tical persons, whose avocations have made them familiar with 
its details. For this purpose, extracts will be made from the 
evidence in the Report. 

Mr, John Tailor, ^ hvo you conversant with the taking out of 
Letters Patent for invention^’ — I have had some experience formerly, 
but not much of late j my time was then chiefly employed in manu- 
factories, which led me to interfere with patents.’ 

Mlave you taken out any patents yourself^ — Yes, I took out a 
patent for oil gas, and I have been concerned in others.' 

^ Describe to the committee how you proceed in taking out a patent. 
—As soon as an invention is to be exercised in this way, it becomes 
necessary, in order to secure it, to keep it perfectly secret for stmie 
time, — the law, I believe, being that any publication before scaling a 
patent would vitiate that patent. This seems to me to be the jnac- 
tice, and is one of the general objections to the present law ; becaii‘'C, 
as the in\enrion, be it what it may, necessarily imolves experiments 
of some sort, and as those experiments can hardly be conducted pei- 
fectly in private, or without the assistance of workmen and others, 
a revealing of the secret, fatal to the patent afterwards, may take 
place, if confidence is broken. In my own case,' having thought of 
making gas from oil, 1 proceeded to tiy n slight experiment, assisted 
by my workmen ) and, to pre\ent their knowing what I was about, 
I destroyed the apparatus instantly after 1 had made the experiment. 
I mentioned it afterwards to my brother, and then waited patiently 
till the patent was sealed. Had I, duiing this interval, been allowed 
to go into experiments, I could have made a much better specification.' 

• — Evidence, pj) 3, 8, 9. 

Mr. John Fareij. — ' I prepared the title for an application for a 
patent cti the ^‘Ird of June last (1828), and I am certain that the first 
proceeding for a patent was taken by the attorney \vithin a day or 
two of that (late 5 J)Ut the patent was not obtained till theSlst of 
January 1829, — seven months after. What made this particularly 
inconvenient, was that the inventor had made a trial of his invention 
before he thought of taking out a 4 )aient at all, and before he applied 
townie. 1 advised him to keep it a j)iofound secret from the instant 
he made application for a patent; and I told him that it would be 
from six weeks to two months that he would be obliged to remain 
in secrecy and inaction j but it proved to be more than seven months. 
Meanw'hile another person had conceived the same idea, and, 
so late as the 8th of vDecember, opposed the grant of that patent 
before the Attorney General. I believe that the in\cntion upon 
which the opposition was founded, did not exist at the time the 
patent ought to have passed, had there been no delay.' — Evidence, 

p. 18 . . ' 

Mr. Francis Ahhot, of the Petiy Pay Office, where spccificatiofis arc 
entered i a* paient-ageni . — ‘Yoii have mentioned; sometimea three 
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inontlis occur between applying for an Englibh patent, and obtaining 
the great seal to it ? — Yes.* 

^During the whole of that time, is not the inventor liable to lose 
Ids patent supposing anybody, by becoming acquainted with the 
invention, makes it public? — Certainly j and he is exposed to the 
more danger, because the nature of the patent applied ibr comes to 
be known, in consequence of notice being given from tlie Attorney 
General’s Office to all persons who have got caveats on the subject. 1 
was taking out a patent for a man a few years ago, who, on a 
Saturday aftcrn(ton, whde his patent w'as in progress, after his work- 
men had left for the day^ seeing one of them come back and go into 
tlie workshop, said. What .brought you back r Oli ! ” says he, 

there is one of Mr. So-and-so's workmen, that says his master has 
heard you are about taking a patent, and he has come for me to tell 
Jiini what it is.” Th(^t often h*ippens. The secret is sought after 
among the workmen, when the person a])plying for a patent has a 
number.’ 

' What length of time docs it require to get an Iiish patent sealed ^ 
— Tlierc the delay is longer. How to account for it I do not know 5 but 
you can seldom get an Irish jiatent in less than five or six months. 
'J'his is the more unaccountable, since the ro^al signature is only 
required once for an Irish patent, where it is icquired twice for an 
English patent. .Jn Edinburgh, by corresponding with my agent 
there, I can get a patent passed much more expeditiously than here^ in 
ordinary cases, about lialf tlic time. This expedition arises from the 
rojal signature being required only once for a Scotch patent. The 
delay in Ireland 1 cannot account for. But I have often, and every 
l>ody who has had anything to do with it, have felt the great incon- 
venience tliey are put to in getting a patent for Ireland, so much so 
that 1 ha\e remonstrated, and had to press it on. 1 have frequently 
.said, the patentee is in danger of having the Irish patent right 
destroyed, inasmuch as he must specify in England before getting the 
Irish piflent sealed, and anybody may see the English specification 
here by paying the oflice-fecs for search. The wliole subject matter 
of the English specification may be sent over to*Irelaud, where there 
is no patent right to prevent the invention being used ; and being used 
is completely destructive of the* patent, unless it has previously passed 
the groat seal.* 

‘ Cannot he enter a caveat in Ireland^ — That only prevents "Yiny 
other person taking out a patent j'ight j it does not pi event a person 
using the thing if he can find wdiat it is, — it only prevents him getting 
a patent for it. I have often had occasion to remonsti ate, from the 
danger that was likely to arise from that delqy, and 1 ha^e piessed it 
every way I could, but I could never get a patent in less than five or 
six months. Sometimes it happens that a patentee wishes to have 
the opportunity of tryJRg ljis» invention under his English patent 
a little, to see how it will work in practice ; for is ||^ dangerous 
thing to try^t otherwise, if it be anything that is to operate on a large 
scale. If he taijes a month or six weeks, it is a moral pertainty that 
he cannot get his Irish patent through before he has to specify here.’ 
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' Possibly you can tell where the delay arises in England ? The 
greatest delay is when, from any cause or other, the royal signature 
cannot be obtained. In some instances the great officers of state are 
in the country. Then the patentee is put to increased expense, or he 
will have to wait a month or two perhaps fbr the privy seal, unless he 
will pay an extra expense towards a journey j and upon some occa- 
sions patentees have actually paid considerable sums to make a journey 
on purpose, where particular circumstances rendered it necessary that 
they should have the patent immediately, without waiting until any 
body else contributed towards the journey.’ — Kvi(Icn(^, pp. 50^ , 01 , . 0 ,S. 

Mr. William N avion, — ' The time that elapses between applying for 
a patent and obtaining the great seal to. it, frequently supersedes the 
patent ; and it arises from various causes. One cause I consider to be 
the irregularity with which documents are delivered at the Secretary of 
State’s Office. I have frequently known that those papers which have 
been sent first have been delivered last ; that many boxes of papers ha\ e 
been sent to tire king, and retained for weeks together 5 and I have 
known instances in which the warrants and the bills have been kept for 
some months under peculiar circumstances, his Majesty either being 
greatly indisposed, or greatly occupied, I presume, with other business. 
During the whole of that delay, the patent is stationary, and the patentee 
has no protection till the great seal is apjrended loathe patent. There is 
another thing which is productive of inconvenience, which is the 
repeated journeys that the agent’s clerk has to make to these ofiices, 
which induce him frequently to stay three or four days, not apprehend- 
ing anything will be ready, and ’some other agents, perhaps more 
vigilant than himself, get their papers forward ; and I have known 
instances in which patents have thus jumped one over another to the 
prejudice of the first applicant.* — Evidence, p. fib. 

Bcnjamui Itotch, Esq, harrislet af la?v, now M.P . — 'The passing 
of a patent is a thing that might be done in, three days if there was 
any dispatch of business. It does seem extremely cruel that the 
])atentee, who is called on to pay an immense sum of moncy,^nd who 
docs all he can, should present his petition to-day and not have his 
patent for six months, during which time the secret of his patent is 
frequently discovered. — I have known a man fifteen months, after 
presenting his petition and affidavit, hefore he could get his patent 
passed through tlie offices — I have known one man upset another, 
because he had the ear — 1 will not name names — of a person about 
his Majesty, who could get his paper signed ; and I have known one 
hundred guineas given for signing one paper before another.* — 
Evidence, pp. 116, 117. 

Mr. Poole, clerk of the Patent Office, and a pa(ent~agcnl,-^^ I have 
known several instances where jiatents have been lost in consequence 
of the delay in the passing of ^Evidence, p. 82. 

Mr, Samuel Morton, of Leith, hrothfr of the late Mr, Thomas 
Morion, patentee of the slip for^ hauling vessels out of the water , — 

' Have you experienced any inconvenience in the appljeations you 
have made for patents; from the delay that now occurs in the 
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sealing of a patent ? — We were very near suffering by that, because 
there was an attempted infringement of our patent before it was 
completed. The patent was delayed so long that the apparatus by 
which it was intended to^nfringe our patent was nearly finislied, and 
it miglit have been finished in fourteen days more. From wlrat cause 
the delay took place 1 do not exactly know. I believe his Majesty was 
unwell, which prevented the patent being signed. So by a casualty 
over which we had no control, we were very near losing tire benefit of 
the invention.* — Evideiice^ ]). 92. 

All the foregoing evidence and observations relate to a very 
tedious process of mere fo{malities, which have to be observed 
alike, whether any previous examination takes ])l*ace in conse- 
quence of caveats or none. The trouble, the delay, and the 
risks attending that process, one might expect, would be com- 
pensated for by excellence in the discretionary procedure insti- 
tuted whenever caveats have been entered. Yet in that proce- 
dure the very first, and indeed most essential step, falls to be 
jierformed, as has been intimated, by an incompetent clerk, 
whose ignorance is most likely to render a caveat of no 
use whatever; more especially since the existing regulations 
give to any patentee wishing to evade opposition from the 
enterers of caveats, the full benefit of the chances of 
official ignorance. Such a candidate repairs to the offices 
where caveats are entered, and where they will be laid open to 
his inspection. Having by this means discovered what caveats 
lie ill the way of his invention, he needs but little ingenuity so 
to frame the title of his invention, as to disguise the object of it 
from a person who being ignorant of manufactures and of science, 
must judge of likeness or unlikeness from the woids employed 
alone. A flimsy disguise of words thus hit on, was *the ex- 
pedient that succeeded in the case alluded to wherein sugar 
instead of being mentioned by name, was characterized as a 
vegetable substance. Thus easily might an inventor, seeking 
])rotcclion under caveats, be* jostled and kept out of his lights 
at the very threshold of the offices instituted for his ])rotecti©n, 
and by the help of their officers. 

Even were such hinderances r*emoved, caveats would be open 
to many objections, including some that must be got over, but 
never can be so until the existing sy^tem^of caveats is greatly 
changed. The source of most of those objections may be 
said to lie in this, that the person entering a caveat is, at the 
time of lodging it, not Bbuivl to commit to writing any particular 
description of his alleged invention, or of the me^ns whereby it 
is worked, hi\t is bound only to give, in vague terms if he 
chuses, a generfil title to the alleged invention. Indeed a very 
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general title is often fixed upon, lest the special object of it 
migjht be misunderstood by the Attorney or Solicitor General’s 
clerk. For example, a caveat may be entered against any patent 
being taken out in the refining or boiling" of sugar. But such a 
general title may include a groat variety of inventions, each 
having a different specific object. The improvement of tlie 
enterer of the caveat may, for instance, relate to the using of 
charcoal asa purifier, like Maitineau or Constant ; to the creating 
of a vacuum above the pans to permit boiling at a lower tempera- 
ture, like Howard ; or to the placing between the fire and the 
pans a fluid medium to prevent scorcliin^, as oil by Wilson, 
or a concentrated solution of muriate of lime by lire. But 
since a caveat remains in force for a twelvemonth, it may come 
to pass that an inventor, having entered arcaveat on account of 
any ofie of such improvements, shall at any time during that 
twelvemonth appear against an inventor taking out a patent for 
some other of those improvements ; and the general title of this 
caveat, taken along with the date of lodging it, will constitute it 
as good evidence against the one invention as against the other. 
But what is worse, this freedom from committing to writing any 
description of the alleged invention, enables persons that have 
made no invention at all, to enter caveats ; and in point of fact, 
such })ersons do enter caveats under very general titles, trusting 
to their picking up information of any new invention that may 
come to be patented, and procuring money or agency by 
intimidating oi wheedling the real inventor. , 

Combined with this (leedoin of the enterer of a caveat, is to 
be considered a like freedom on the pait of the ajiplicant for a 
patent ; for, in presenting bis petition for his patent, he too is 
not obliged to furnish any more tliaju a vague title of his inven- 
tion. The specification fully descriptive of it, need not be 
enteied by him for tw'o, four, or six months after Ins patent is 
sealed. This want of record, both in the entering of caveats 
and in the a|)plication for paterfts, not only lakes from real 
inventors what miglit often be the best evidence possible to 
adduce of their priority, but as will now be more particularly 
shown, affords shelter to thd fradulent enterer or a caveat, 
as well as to the fraudulent applicant for a patent. 

The decision of aU conflicting claims under caveats, is left to 
the Attorney or Solicitor General, wdiose knowledge and pursuits, 
it would be affectation to deny, ill (jualify either to understaml 
contioversies respecting the merits or the identity of nianufac- 
tuiing inrentfons. The hearings are private, and each claimant 
is heard in the absence of his opponent. In private then, before 
such a judge, what is easier for the fraud uleift applicant for a 
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patent,— who having committed one fraud, will in order to cover 
It, not be scrupulous in attempting a second,— than to represent 
the invention he stole, as altogether different from what it really 
is, and from what he will hereafter in his specification describe 
it to be ? At such hearings, if he chuses to desciibe an inven- 
tion as old as the hills, the chance is it will pass muster with 
the Attorney or Solicitor General, who must be nearly as well 
acquainted with old manufactures as with new. At all events 
the description given verbally by the fraudulent patentee to 
either officer, cannot bf challenged as different from the subject 
ofthe original petition ; — for there, though an invention is named, 
none is described. Nor will it be challenged by^ either law- 
officer as different from the specification afterwards to be entered ; 
for neither of the two keeps any recoid of the description ten- 
dered at such hearings, or gives himself the slightest frotlble as 
to what is entered in the specification. Such hearings, too, are 
the more to be dreaded by the real inventor, in as far as they 
afford to the fraudulent applicant the opportunity of gaining 
more precise information respecting the invention, by means of 
crafty observations and questions addressed to the Attorney or 
Solicitor General, who, for want of acquaintance with manufac- 
tures, cannot discriminate the points upon which to be silent. 
Such hearings are almost sure ijp end in the decision, that the 
fraudulent applicant for the ])atent possesses a different inven- 
tion from the entercr of the caveat, who must wait until the 
specification ofthe fraudulent patentee is entered, before he has 
the mortification to discover that, after all, the invention which 
has been patented, wag really his own; and that the system of 
caveats, far from being a sword of terror to the fraudulent, is 
to them a buckler of defence. 

Nor is this the only mortification that the want of early 
record by colourable inventors, provides for Fliose that are such 
in reality. The great delay attending the mere formalities of a 
iiatent, has given occasion to regulations as to the time of entering 
specifications. According to those regulations, if the patenJ; is 
for only one of the three kingdoms, two months will be allowed 
to enter the specification ; if it Tie for two of the three kingdoms, 
four months are allowed ; and if it be for all the three kingdoms, 
six months. The reason assigned fsr thfse extensions is, that 
otherwise the progiess of the patents in the several kingdoms 
might prove such, that though the time of entering the specifi- 
er! tion for one of the tJfree»kingdoras had arrived, the patent for 
one or both of the othcr’two kingdoms might not^be tpealed, and 
consequently in one or both of those two other kingdoms the 
invention migfit be borrowed and put into practice from the 
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Bpecification of the first kingdom^ and thns the patent in one 
or both of those two other kingdoms would, when granted, be 
of no avail. Now, under these regulations, the following fraud 
may be, and has been committed. An inventor has completed 
an important improvement in some branch of manufacture, and 
he has come to London to make the needful inquiries prior to 
his taking out a patent. The fact of his having such an inten- 
tion transpires, notwithstanding the exercise of considerable 
precaution ; insomuch that his intention has been heard of by 
one of those designing individuals, that London will always 
supply where gain and opportiu>ity‘ hold out temptation. 
This rogue has had the address to ascertain, in general, that 
tlie improvement relates to the steam-engine, to cotton 
spinning, or to sugar-boiling, as the casemiay be ; and though 
he has been unable to gather any particulars, he has made 
out that the inventor, a very able man, has devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the object for two or three years past. 
This is enough to satisfy the rogue, tliat something worth-while 
is coming out, and so he boldly makes oath that he has after 
much study and expense, invented an important new or improved 
manufacture, for which he petitions that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to grant him letters patent ; and in order to 
secure the longest time to specify, he avers in his affidavit that 
he intends to make a like ap[)lication for the remaining two 
parts of the United Kingdom. Of course the rogue will get 
the patent, and of course he will be allowed six months to 
specify. The real inventor, quite unsuspicious, comes to make 
his application two or tliree days or weeks after the rogue ; but 
owing to the exorbitant rate of the patent fees, the chance is at 
least four to one, that he will not ^ apply for patents for more 
than one or two of the tliree kingdoms. Accordingly, the 
honest inventor will be allowed two or four months to enter the 
specification, while the rogue has been allowed six months. 
Patiently therefore, and securely,* may this rogue wait, until 
the unsuspecting inventor enters his specification, which the 
same rogue has then only to copy into his own, with a few 
variations in expression for the sake of decency, but tliat is all. 
According to the existing law, the date of the specification is 
nothing, in reference^ to questions of novelty ; while the date 
of the patent is everything- Standing therefore upon the* 
priority of his patent, the rogue not only deprives the in- 
ventor of diis merited reward, but rappeopriates to himself all 
its advantages* Even yet, some dreg^ remain, in the cup of 
mortification which this wretched system mixes^ up for the 
honest inventor. For, after being thus wheelSled out of his 
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r^wai^^ and after losing a]! the cost of his patent and of his 
invention, and while yet blaming perhaps in Uie vexation of his 
heart the absurdity of the regulations, he maydiscaver that 
the rogue has after all, taken out a patent for only one of Uie 
three kingdoms as he has done himself. The only difference 
is, that, the honest inventor swore that he intended to apply 
for a patent for one or two of the three kingdoms, ai>d did 
take patent accordingly; while the rogue swore that he would 
apply for patents foi all tlie three kingdoms, but in point of 
fact did take them for only one or two as lie thought pro])er. 
Some people think, that one or two hundred pounds may be 
very cheaply saved by an oath. In the evidence in the Report, 
more witnesses tlian one, reniaik that honest men scruple 
to make such oaths ; but another witness piofesses that there is 
little occasion for such scruple, seeing that all the applicant 
swears to, is that he will apply for the patent, which this 
witness conceives to be done when the petitions are lodged, 
without the petitioner taking, or intending to take, a singlb 
other step in order to give effect to those petitions. Indeed a 
comparifeon of the English and of the Scotch patents, published 
in the scientific journals, proves that such scruples are felt by 
very few patentees. Yet, in the conscience of any right-minded 
man, such oaths can be regaided no otherwise than as a solemn 
mockery. 

A minor species of the same fraud is also sometimes com- 
mitted, and is thus noticed in the evidence of practical men 
before the committee. 

Mr. Newton . — ^ A persckn takes out a patent for n certain improve- 
ment in the clarification of gas, jfrtd a second individual who Ua«, by 
sorije means, become acquainted with an object of the same kind con- 
trived by a third man, goes and dishonestly sells tl|^t invention to the 
first, who has the patent, and who gets it entered in his specification, 
and so destroys the rights of the third man, tlic real inventor, who is to 
come afterwards. That has occuiYod recently '—Evidence, p. 74. 

Mr. Farcy. — ' A |)atent was granted on the 29th of No\Cmbcr last 
(1828), hut it is not yet specified. It is intituled ‘'For certain Im- 
provements in the construction of Sti*ana -Engines, and the Apparatus 
connected therewith.” The patent gives eighteen months to prejmre 
the specitication'*. Now, whatever novelty relating to steam-engines 
the patentee can find out by any means in the cu^nrsc of those eighteen 
months, — or perhaps during two years, dating from the time of his 
first application, — that will be covered by this compreliensive title. 
He may bring k forwardJ!n the spec Lllcation, 'and nobody will he 


* Thcf occasioti of* this iiimsuid extension was the death of the patentee ; 
and the extension wlls grunted upon the application of his executors. 

VOL. XXII. — We%tmimler RevituK o 
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ftble to prove that he did not possess the invention at the time of the 
application. — It is an intolerable nuisance, that persons engaged in 
speculations are thus perpetually in danger of having their inventions 
or improvements stolen from them, and put into the specifications 
of some existing patents, not yet specified, but which have titles that 
will cover their invtntions. Such undefined patents are like legalized 
receiving-houses for stolen goods .' — Evidence j p)). 21-, 26. 

But let it be for a moment admitted that the operation of 
caveats is much more efficacious than can be pretended, nay, 
that it is altogether effiectual in dete^cting the dishonest pre- 
tender to invention ; and imagine that there are seen standing 
before the Attorney or Solicitor General, the real inventor and 
the convicted pilferer of his ingenuity. The question, then, 
would still remain. What power lias «the Attorney or Soli- 
citor^ General to secure the patent to the real inventor? With- 
out the acquiescence of the plagiarist, neither officer has any 
such powder at all ; for the senseless regulations relating to the 
passing of a patent will delay it for several weeks to come, or 
several months, and in that interval there is nothing to prevent 
the plagiarist from rendering the patent void when granted, by 
merely publishing the invention or putting it into operation. 
What then can the Attorney or Solicitor General do, to give 
the inventor what is his right ? There is no law to guide the 
Altoiney or Solicitor General in sucli a case, and the practice 
will probably vary according to the individual that holds the 
office ; but, as far as can be gathered from the evidence of ex- 
perienced pel .sons as published nr the present Report, the 
usual practice is to recommend a compioinise of some sort. 
What else indeed could be done \ And thus the law, or its ad- 
ministration, provides to the fraudulent a security of reward that 
it refuses to the^nieritorious inventor ; and thus, in succession, 
do frauds that should at once be rooted out, come to maturity 
ami succeed. 

In the departfirent of specifications, there is discovered a like 
r/ant of organization. For the registration of these documents, 
there are thiee offices where it is optional for patentees to lodge 
their specifications. At not one of tliese offices, is there kept 
for inspection an index of the specifications, arranged according 
to the nature of thp inventions ; nor indeed is there an index 
at all, except some that show the date and the name of the 
patentee ; but these, being made and possessed by the clerks of 
the offi<5vjs, who act also as patent-agents, are intended piinci- 
piilly fbr tl>li clients of those clerks. Moreover the cost of 
entering a specification, and even of obtaining an official copy 
of one, is very great. To show how such wabt of organization 
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and extravagance of cost may eome to be oppressive, the follow- 
ing instance^ill be given from personal knowledge. A very rich 
blit very ignorant man, once came to certain parties, and said, 
‘ Oh, you are working a manufacture for which I have a patent/ 
' Indeed !’ said the parties, ' we never heard of such a patent. 
Will you favour us with a copy of your specification V ' I 
will not,' said he ; ‘ you must apply to the Patent Office.' 
Threatened with a legal prosecution, the parties had no remedy. 
Accordingly they applied for and obtained a copy of the speci- 
fication, which ^^roved to be not only for a diffeient invention, 
but for one that it was* irypossible to work at all,— an inven- 
tion such that when it came afterwards to be attempted, it 
was abandoned by the inventor himself. Under such circum- 
stances, it was surely wery hard for the parties to be involved 
by the ill organization and expensive charges of the specificLtion 
offices, in the following expenses, which are extracted from the 
discharged bill of a most respectable London solicitor. 

£/» St d» 

Searching, but not finding specification at the Rolls Chapel 
Office 6^. 8r/. j fees l.y. - - - - - - 0 7 8 

The like at the Petty Bag Office - - - - 0 7 8 

Attcndini? at the Inrolment Office, searching and finding, 

and bespeaking the copy • - - - -0134 

Paid for specification and plan - - -1186 

Letter and postages - - - - - - -0610 

£.13 4 0 

The parties that were put to this expense, had afterwards to 
get the same specification and plan printed ; but a hundred 
])rinted copies cost only 1/. 10s. • 

Enough has been said to show that, whoever may be the 
iniiiisteis acceptable to the Crown, ample ro«m remains here 
foi rooting out abuses flagrant, absurd, and intolerable. 


Art. XIII. — Calendar of Prisoners in his Majesfifs Gaol 
Newgate, for the Session commsneing on Monday, the 1 5th ^ 
December y 1834. — London; Tyler. 

the benchers of the Inner Temple announced that 
Professor Austin would deliver a course of lectures on 
jurisprudence and international law, a barrister in good practice 
said he wondered ‘ ihejffcould not find a better real -property 
lawyer than Jolin Austin, -who never held a Chaii^Eery d^rief in 
his life.' Now although ignoiance so crass as this (to borrow 
a phrase from rtie Chancellor) may not be common, many 
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barristers would be found, if strictly pressed to define juiispru- 
dence, qute wide of the mark as the learned gentleman 
aforesaid. And why not? The word is not in Tidd or Chitty ; 
and it would be difficult to show that a knowledge of its mean- 
ing would bring in one additional guinea. This is so well 
understood, that Mr. Austin at his last lecture had only five 
auditors ; the students, who admit their own idleness, not 
liking such dry matter, and those who profess industry having 
no time for theories. Tins being the state of the profession, it 
is not surjwising th^it the public should be equally uninformed; 
and if a proof were asked, none better could be offered than the 
reception of the Central Criminal Court Act, a good aud 
laudable measuie, but no miracle to those who have seen laws 
made in other places. r 

Yet this bill w^as thought worthy of being mentioned promi- 
nently in the King’s speech ; and for many weeks a controversy 
was kept up in the papers as to the authorship of the great 
Act. The Lord Chancellor, the late Mr. Shelton, Sir John 
Sylvester, Mr. John Clarke, Mr. Charles Phillips, and the 
Court of Aldermen, it seems arc to divide the glory. Mr. 
Phillips, indeed, is willing to hand over his share to the 
Chancellor ; and truly he may well afford to do so, for he says 
to his own knowledge 'he (the Chancellor) was nearly three 
montlis actively employed upon it. lie consulted the law-officers 
of the Crowui ; he consulted the learned Recorder ; he consulted 
every one who could give him any practical information * ; he 
laboriously weighed their various suggestions, and at length 
introduced his measuie with a speech of such surpassing power, 
that neither in pailiament, nor out of ])arliament, fiom any 
party w'as there heard a dissentieiit voice. To Lord Brougham, 
and to Lord Bioughain alone, are the public indebted for ibis 
vast improvement.’ ‘ We read in Codiguus,’ says Sir Thomas 
Browuif, ' that upon a sneeze of the Emperor of Monomotapa, 
there passed acclamations successively through tlie city.’ 
J5iit while the i)uhlic, on Mr. Phillips’s authority, was pressing 
forward its acclamations, in stepped 'The Times,’ (Monday, 
November 10), with a statement that the sternulalioii was only 
the echo of various sneezes, wduch, like the tunes in Baron 
Munchausen’s horii, had remained frozen up in Mr. John Clarke’s 


^ * Ile^talkod to the hoFts where he stopped to bait. 

He taree,d to the harnmlds fair, * 

He talked the waiters, he talked to the l)oot8, 

He talked it every where.’ — Thr Kitting' of Eiiinhro'\ 
t ‘Eixpuiiee into Vulgar and Coinuioii Errors.’ Loudon. 1C86.B. iv. c. 9. 
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chambers, and only reached the great trumpeter after they had 
been thawed at the Home Oflice. 

The controversy is unimportant, except as an instance of 
the surprise which is excited by the passing of any law not 
positively bad. As a sample of legislation, it may be hailed 
like the green peas of January, winch though perhaps good, 
are more admired for scarcity than llavour. As a philoso- 
phical measure, a French advocate who should have prepared it, 
would not have vindicated his reputation had it been ascribed 
to his clerk; and a law stijdent in any of the German Universities, 
would light his pipe with .it. There is nothing in the form 
which might not liavc been furnished by any Old Bailey prac- 
titioner of sufficient skill todiaw an indictment, and little u\ the 
substance which requhed the consultation of higher authbhties 
than Crutchley’s Map of the Enviions of London. The minor 
details as to tlie arrangement of sittings, payment of expenses, 
8cc., are well- digested ; but such matters, however necessary, 
are not the legislation which ])laces its author on the same 
shelf with Justmia,n and Napoleon. Yet the Act is a very 
good Act, and the public may be glad of it, whoever was the 
author. 

Moreover, the Act was not passed befoie it was wanted. The 
bridges have virtually repealed tjie distinction between Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey; and nothing could be more incongruous, 
than that a thief appreliended in Tooley Street on the first of 
Sc’ptember, should have his punishment dtdayed and be retained 
at the public expense till the follovviilg Maich, and another 
caught in Thames Strf^et should be tiled in a week, liad, 
however, as this was in the case of thieves, much worse w^as 
it when persons vveie groundlessly accused and committed for 
trial ; — a fact of more frequent occurrence tli^n the public are 
aware. The pressure of IMuldlesex business had filled the gaols 
to such an extent, that a more rapid delivery became expedient; 
and those enlightened functionaries the Middlesex magistrates, 
appointed an intermediate session for that purpose. The pla.* 
was not bad, had there been any one to execute it; but much 
as the public admire speedy justice, they began to think that 
the adjective and the substantive were not well conjoined, when 
they read nearly every other day in tife p;>pers, — C/et keuweil. 
Another Mistake. 

Many of our legal tecl^icalities ai’c w’orse than useless ; but 
while the legislature allow’s tlrem to remain, it is th^bu*siness of 
even the higliest judges to adhere to them, and an ‘ eq'^utable’ 
administration* of penal law by magistrates whose qualifications 
are pecuniary ana whose irresponsibility is established, was too 
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gross to be endured in silence. In the chairman’s absence, any of 
the worthy gentlemen present supplied his place ; and not know- 
ing the diffVence between legal and illegal evidence, between 
. examination in chief and cross-examination, they sometimes 
merely looked at depositions,' and read the questions to which 
the witnesses had only to answer Yes and No. Thus, ‘ Were 
you in Oxford Street on Sunday ? Yes. Did you lose a handker- 
chief? Yes. Did the prisoner takejt? Yes. Is that hand- 
kerchief yours? Yes. Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
the case. This, and much worse than this, has occurred; and 
indeed the whole style of doing business at. the Middlesex 
Sessions was such, that nothing prevented its being intensely 
ludicrous, but the consideration that persons might suB'er the 
highest ])enalty of the law short of deatli, through a Clerken- 
weir mistake. 

The jurisdiction of this tribunal is greatly contracted by the 
late Act ; and as it would be ditficult to find a worse, the 
transfer may be held to be beneficial. Urgent, however, as the 
case was, something more should have been done to render the 
new court that which it ought to be. The necessity of this* 
will he more apparent, as the public attention is more closely 
fixed upon the Cential Criminal Court than it was upon the 
Old Bailey ; but the Act contains no provision for such improve- 
ment, and one clause seems framed with a view to the perpetua- 
tion of abuses.— 

8. ^ Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing 

in this act contained, shall extend or be construed to extend to preju- 
dice or affect the rights, interests, privileges, franchises, or authorities 
of thCfcliOrd Mayor, aldermen, and recorder of the C ity of London, or 
their successors, the sheriffs of the ^:^ity of London, and* County of 
Middlesex for the. time ])eing, or prohibit, defeat, alter, or diminish 
any power, authority, or jurisdiction, which at the time of making this 
act, the said Lord Mayor, aldermen, and recorder for the time being 
of the same city, did or might lawfully use or exercise.’ 

It is unpleasant to indulge in anticipations of evil from a 
good measure ; but nothing short of a repeal of this section, 
and an entire sweeping away of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
will give that efficiency and respectability which the principal 
court of criminal jurisdiction in the empire ought to possess. 
Anything short of this will be merely a palliative or rather 
a disguise, and the Old Bailey will not escape detection under 
its new alianjoi Central Criminal Court. 

One of the privileges is curious. In January 1831, Richard 
Carlilo was indicted for a libel. The late recorder being asked 
whether be would try the case^ answered^ ^ Certainly ; it is the 
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nndo\ibteil right of overy citizen of London to insist upon being 
tried by his recorder.’ It is not reporteil that tlie defendant 
was at all tenacious of \\\^ privilege \ which word in such case 
would have suggested the etymological construction whicli il 
has in the civil law , — privatio legis. 

The privileges thus saved are numerous, and tijey yield a 
pretty picking in the patronage and perquisite line. All officeis 
connected with the court, from the recorder and common 
sergeant down to thq ‘ touleis ’ who invite the public to * wail 
up and hear the trials,’* are appointed by the corporation; and 
all places seem to be lucrative, except those of the sheriffs ; 
but they have patronage, and each can appoint a friend to 
the valuable ])ost«of under-sheriff, it being a bye-word that 
‘ the whole business of tlie sheriffs is to pay, and that of the 
under-sheriffs to take.’ Unclaimed valuables, and the various 
articles taken from felons, belong to them ; and by a stirring 
attorney the opportunity of extending his connexions is not 
neglected. In one instance, an alderman who was sheriff', 
appointed one of his partners under-sheriff, while a third 
paitner was actively engaged in prosecuting and defending the 
prisoners, — a happy combination of the judicial, ministerial, and 
procuratorial departments, by •which a criminal might have had 
(he satisfaction of being tried, defended, and executed by the 
same firm. The Court of Aldermen carry on their deliberations 
in private; and as they have recently determined to exclude the 
sheriffs, who had foi a long time been allowed by courtesy to be 
present, it may fairly be concluded, that they are engaged in 
a way of which even aldermen are ashamed, and ‘that any 
appeal to such a body aguinst profitable abuses, would be mere 
w’aste of time and trouble. Indeed the office has fallen into 
comparative disrepute, and is not sought as it was a century 
ago by the leading merchants and men of character in the city, 
who, in consequence of having become the associates of the 
fashionable classes, have felt a reluctance to exclude themseTves 
from good company by prefixing ‘ Mr. Alderman ’ to their 
names. In many instances too, the prudential motive of not 
w'astiiig time in the numerous official and gastronomial duties 
which an alderman must perform, deters candidates: and in some, 
a disinclination to act as a magistrate, and be put to the 
alternative of misad ministering the law or being a ^tool in the ^ 
hands of the cleik. Trom these and other causes which it is 
not important to the present inquiry to trace, the aldermanic 
dignity has' been declined by those who were competent to do 
honour to the station, and sought by those who, having a scarcity 
of (heir own, hoped to derive honour from it. To tliis censure (here 
-J- . o 4 • 
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are exceptions, but no one who knows any thing of city affairs, 
will deny its general aj)plicability ; and the working of the 
system is sjuch as might be expected from the heads. In one 
case there is found a good result from a bad principle. The Court 
of Aldermen, like most irresponsible bodies, is attached to the 
sluggish practice of rotation ; and when the Recordership is 
vacant, it is almost always conferred on the Common Sergeant, 
who is elected by the common council. The recorders of Lon- 
don have generally been men of competeiU, and sometimes of 
eminent ability, — a fact to be accounted for only by the more 
republican nature of the common council, which is elected 
annuaUy, though in the worst possible way. That the aider- 
men would not have made tolerable selections if left to them- 
selves, may be presumed from their small success in the 
judicial appointments which they have made. 

To secure a due administration of justice, no effort should be 
spared to make the court respectable and respected. There is 
nothing in the atmospheie of the Old Bailey that should make 
the bench or bar worse than in other courts ; yet a sftron^ 
prejudice exists in the profession and in the public against it. 
The prosecuting or defending a felon cannot per se be less 
reputable there, than at Norwich -o|j York ; yet the title of Old 
Bailey Barrister is claimed by no one, and is generally esteemed 
a term of reproacli. Much of this arises from ignorance. Many 
middle-aged barristers who have for some years attended sessions 
in the counties where their connexions are most powerful, and 
who after one trial have not been trusted vfcith anything beyond 
a motion •'‘to enter and respite,* think that could they con- 
descend to go to the Old Bailey, they-»ieed only show their wigs 
to get plenty of business; and a young man who had provided 
himself with a wife, was recently heard to declare, that he would 
go to the Old Bailey because he mqst make money somewhere. 
From time to time condescending gentlemen appear, just to 
look about them and perhaps to stay should they get into very 
good practice; and after attending for two or three sessions, they 
go away thinking that there must be some underhand way of 
obtaining the business, none of which came to their share, and 
not suspecting that thfe prisoners it\ Newgate have a propensity 
to inquire into the qualifications of those persons with whom 
they trust their necks and liberties. In fact there is no open 
court in .England, of which the busiftess is more concen- 
trated. 

But, it will be asked, is there no foundation for this prejudice ?, 
It cannot be denied that there is some, and that men whose 
conduct on the circuit and in the civil courts is gentlemanly 
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and uncxcej)tionciblc, indulj^e at the Old Bailey iii CMibcianccb 
winch would not be toleiated in any othei place These are 
lepoi ted m the newspapers and excite no sin ill disgust among 
the reading public^ who are heieby requested to tmn to the 
rcpoits, and ihty will find almost invariably at the top ‘ New 
Couit,' or ‘ Old Couit befoie the recordei and a London jury/ 
that IS, before the corpoiation judges Tor the mtonnation of 
general readers to whom the place is unknown, it may be 
pioper to state that thcie aie two courts at the Old Bailey. 
Two or more of the judges of the siiptnor couits attend from 
ten till five to tiy capital offences in the old couit, aftei five 
they retire, and aie succeeded by the lecoider and a London 
jiiiy who sit till nine. In the new couit oflences not capital* are 
tried by the Coniinon<Seijeant and Deputy Recordei, the judge 
and jury being changed at fivr The counsel aie not chaiged, 
and those who aie in good practice have twelve hours a day of 
almost incessant labour ihioughout tlie session. This pioduces 
fatigue, and sometimes kss urbanity after dinnti than befoie. 
The city judges beinsr still at the bai, may have to meet the next 
day in consultation the same banisters ovei whom they preside, 
and aie tlieiefoie less disposed to check improjirieties than the 
judges of the supciioi courts, who ait icmovcd by their station 
from the possibility of collision on equal terms. The judges 
usually sum up the e\i(lcnce Jinly, but most of the city 
fund lonaiies have been noted foi an opposite coiiise, and 
within living memory it has been neccNsaiy for a counsel either 
to sacrifice the inteiesU of Ins client, oi repeatedly to intenupt 
tlie judge by telliiio him that he w is inis-statinj; the facts. 
Many instances could be given in winch thcie weie no means of 
checking a gaiblcd staterrciit of the evidence, and tlie most 
[lartial comments on its ellcct, except by flying in the fact of 
tlie couit, and the successful lesult of this in a case wheie 
It may be almost unavoidable, acts as a piemium on future 
iircguldiities. lliis might be*reinedied by having a leil judge 
picsent, to take care of those who aie not fit to be tiusied b^ 
themselves. 

The evening sittings should be abolished. Though our Cermaii 
ancestors accoiding to Tacitus j deliberated upon affaiisof state 
?n convwiis, it is not said that even thoy, cl^ose such a scene foi 
administering justice Ihe witnesses die ‘‘ummoiied to attend 
at nine In the moining, and as they are nevei eeitain that their 

■ ' ^ i 

^ Hus IS the u^inl piacticc# hut occcision'dl} clcpailc^iLl froyi When 
no capitcil cast is ready, the judges tiy lafcdiies, when larcenies aie 
exhausted, 'capitals * aic sent to the new couit. 
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case may not be the next called on, they lounge about the 
neighbourhood of the court, and rest in the public houses, where 
idleness natuially disposes them to take more refreshment than 
IS necessary. Foi witnesses there is no ptoper accommodation. 
Below 4he new court there is a spacious room, open on one side 
to the street ; but the old has no place for them except the court 
yard, a small poition of which is protected from lain by a shed, 
but IS entirely open to the wind. Had the court of aldermen an 
interest m the opposite public houses, the desire to piomolo 
their custom might be ascribed as a motive for this neglect ; 
but as there is no evidence of such mleiest, it must be put 
down to indifference to public convenience. However this may 
be, drinking goes on; and persons of giumblmg habiU and 
exaggerating dispositions, have been kn^wn to affirm that at 
more than one evening sitting they have seen the witnesses 
drunk, the counsel elevated, and the court exhibiting pioofs 
of its freedom fiom the heresy of the excellence of water. 

It is said that the evening sitting cannot be given up, as the 
expenses to the Lord Alayoi and Sheiifls, which aie calculated 
at 60/. a day, w^ould be seiiously inci eased. This excuse is one 
of the effects of paying officers with pomp and peiquisite insttad 
of cash. No man should be allowed, lai less obliged, to spend 
his own money in the public service, that which is dii telly 
saved, being always paid foi Joiibly iii some other way, either 
in the badness of the woik or in jobbing. The public has been 
too long accustomed to pay for what it does not want, to 
giudge necessary and leasonable expendituie ; but the heaviest 
Item in the account, tlic dinneis, should meet with no toleialion. 
But the character of the city for hospitality niUfet be kejjt up , 
and it has been a custom fioni time ^rnmemorial loi bi^ Majesty’s 
)udges to dine with the City Commissioners, after the labouis o( 
the morning. IV’tlns may be replied with the law maxim, ‘ malus 
usus abolendus est.’ There is no more necessity for the judges 
dining in state after trying felons at the Old Bailey, than attei 
sitting %n banco at Westminster, and the piopnety of inviting 
t1iem is only a plea foi keeping up guttling and guzzling among 
the aldeimen and common council. These dinneis are less 
expensive than they used to be. Some years ago the gentlemen 
of the bar received a general invitation ; in consequence of which 
some of tlie fag-ends of the profession regularly sent then 
wigs and gowns to the Old Bailey about four o^clock, and 
appeared just in time to share m that 4 )iactice for which they 
jweie be^t qualified. The abuse of this invitation led to its 
abolition; and if the dinneis were discontinued wholly, the 
evening sittings would not be persevered in. The legislature 
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could not have interfered with city hospitality without hazarding 
an aldermanic revolution ; but by enacting that no case should be 
called on after five o’clock, tliey would have given the sherifis a 
fair excuse for not inviting people to stay after the business was 
done, and have prevented many unseemly exhibitions* in the 
courts. In justice to the two late Lord Mayors it must be said, 
that they are quite free from the imputation of encouraging 
intemperance. 

The constant presence of a judge would clieck, and ultimately 
cure, that coarseness for which the Old Bailey bar has been 
censured. This court Ifas a peculiar style of cross-examination, 
which seems founded on the assumption that every prisoner is 
falsely accused, and all the witnesses against him arc conspiring 
to obtain his'conviction. Thus suspicions are insinuated, and 
warm-tempered witnesses become angry at imputations whicli 
take them by surprise, but which are ridiculously familiar to all 
who have attended the court for one session. Decent persons 
arc not pleased at being treated as if they were accomplices 
admitted as witnesses for the crowm ; and the privilege of 
Iht sex not being recognized as a protection against rudeness 
to a woman in the witness’s box, many prosecutors go away 
with a determination to submit to much injury, rather than 
appear again and be insulted^. This conduct obstructs the 
course of justice only by preventing future prosecutions; it 
neither is, nor is intended to be useful to the prisoner on trial. 
The juries see through it, and are unmoved ; but it serves as an 
advertisement of the counsel’s strength of lungs and impudence 
of face, and satisfies the client that though convicted, every 
thing has been done for him that his case would admit, and 
on going back to the gpol, he sa^s, ' What a fine fellow 
Counsellor Leathersides is ! How he made the Court ring 
again !’ Notwithstanding this, the regular attendants at the 
Old Bailey are not deficient in law, talent, or even good 
manners ; as may be seen by lany one who will be at the trcflible 
of watching their conduct in other places. 

If the bar requires amendment, the attornies and those wFio 
practise as such need a thorough reform. In this court, some 
few attornies may be found of the highest character and res|)cct- 
ability ; but as every person who pleEwses, piay manage a prose- 
cution or defence if he can find any one to employ him, a con- 
siderable portion of the gaol business is in the hands of some of 
the most disreputable yraividuals in the mctiopolis. . Attornies 
who have been struck off the rolls, discliarged peifny-fvline men 
who have obtained a prison connexion while themselves under 
confinement, ijf short the worst description of agents that can 
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be found, call themselves solicitois here, and take their j)laces 
as such in ( ourt. Now there can be no doubt that in the supeiior 
courts, a salutaiy check to dishonesty in this branch of the 
profession exists in the powei which the court exercises of 
sinking off theiolls those against whom gross misconduct is 
pioved. Whatevu may be said in favoui of such a couise in a 
civil court, may be applied with additional foice to a ciiminal 
one A plaintiff 01 defend \nt at VVe’^tminstei has tune and 
opportunity to chuse his attorney. He can make inquiiies as 
to chaiacter and ability, and if deceived, uill be so in nineteen 
cases out of twenty by his own want of care. But a man in gaol, 
unless rich and able to pay handsomely, must make his choice 
out of the few that oflei In a majority of prison casts, no 
rare is taken to sift the evidence, 01 to bring forwaid witnesses 
for the prisoner , a slovenly statement is diawn up in the form of 
a brief, consisting of loose geneial protestations of innocence, 
complTments to the gieat talents of counsel, intimations that 
policemen aic not to be behe\ed upon oath, and a direction to 
call the pnsonei’s fnends who will give him a good character. 
The brief is then dcliveied, and the counsel itcogni/ing the 
common form, assumes coirectly that his instiuctions aie 
woithless, and occupies tiim by beating about with fiivoloiis 
questions to get at a few of the leil facts. 4 he drawei of the 
brief having extracted the 1 ist shilling from the pi isonc 1 ’s pocket, 
gives no further attention to the cast , and dining the tiiaLtlio 
prisoner has no means of communicating with his counsel 
except b} wilting, a piocess at which few aie apt, especially 
undei such cxciling ciumnstaiKts. Foi any neglect, tlieie is 
no leclic-ss. If the piisoner is eonvicted, he is lemo^cd befoie 
flesh inmates arnvc at tlie gaol, aiublns legal advisei’s leputa- 
tion does not sqfter, if acquitted, he goes awiy too much 
pleased to inquiic into the causes of his escape, or how near he 
was to conviction *, 

It may be a^'ked, would >ou insist upon foicing poor persons 
to lemain undtfended, if they cannot find money to employ a 
regular attoi nty ^ C ei tainly not , but no j^erson ought to bo 
allowed lo coinniumeate with the piisoners in that capacity, till 
his name had been cm oiled in a book to be kept by the cleik of 

• Fur \n account ( f tlu iiiteiinl aiidiif,emeiiU aiicUlisciplinc of I^ew^aU, 
the le idei ib ich iicd to a s( iic** of piptis uhi(h appealed iboiit two ycais 
a„m in Fi IS iN iM i/iiic umUi th( titli of ‘Ihc feclioohnastei’-^ 
Lxprncncc in said to be wi ittcn by- a tcmpoiary mm itc All 

the St Item lilts deserve attention, those as to the ^aol were mule fiom his 
owu ohbci vatioii, and aic stated on good authoiitv to he accurate, 
those on the proceedings m court, being taken fion\ lepoit, are often 
exaggerated, 
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llie court, and from which he should be subject to be struck, 
on complaint and investigation, by any two of the superior 
judges; — not any two of his Majesty’s Commissioners, for that 
would strike out a new branch of trade in the article of Newgate 
attornies. Three months notice of intention to practise, and 
testimonials or security to a small amount, might be required ; 
on complying with which conditions, admission should follow as a 
matter of course, on no cause to the contrary being shown. Even 
as the business is now done, it may be presumed that most pri- 
soners pay as much, and many a great deal more, to the irregular, 
than to the regular practitioners. An attorney of character, if 
asked the amount of money necessary for a defence, states it at 
once ; but a rogue regulates his demand by what he supposes 
the prisoner can give, ^^nd by the chance of squeezing more from 
him and his friends between the agreement and the trial. 
Practice in the criminal courts does not extinguish every liberal 
and humane feeling; and a case of real importance, seldom goes 
undefended by a respectable attorney, merely because the prisoner 
has only enough to pay a worse. 

It is not enough that no impediment should be tlirown in the 
way of a prisoner in making his defence; he should receive 
every practicable accommodation. So far from contributing to 
the escape of criminals, this would be one of the most effectual 
means of securing their conviction. By the old law our lord 
the King being, us lie still is, the public prosecutor, witnesses 
were not allowed to be called to contradict the King’s witnesses. 
Bydegiees (sec 4 Blackst. Com. SCO) this absurdity wasgiven up, 
not by positive law, but by connivance, which afterwards 
lipened into law ; for * the courts grew so heartily ashamed of 
a doctrine so luireasoncible and oppressive, that a practice was 
gradually introduced of examining witnesses for a prisoner, but 
not upon oath, the consequence of which w^s, that the jury 
gave less credit to the prisoner’s evidence than to that produced 
by the crown.’ It may also be worthy of observation that tlie 
first law (Stat. 4 Jac. I, c. 1.) which established the right of 
parties arraigned to have their witnesses examined on oath, wiTs 
carried by tlie Commons ' against the efforts of both the Crown 
and the House of Lords, against the practice of the courts of 
England and the express law of Scotljind.’^ The law then being 
almost universally acknowledged too bard upon prisoners, 
public and even official feeling was enlisted on their side ; and 
counsel made, and judg«i encouraged, every possible. objection 
to the words of the indictments, for ‘ (iod forbid ^hat the 
accused should not have the benefit of the law when it is in his 
favour.’ The nwstake of the clerk of the indictments in stating 
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an offence to have been committed * against the form of the 
statute’ instead of the 'statutes’ (R, v. Collins, 2 Leach 970) 
was seriously discussed; and ' against the peace of our lord the 
King,’ instead of ‘ our lord the late King/ when the crime was of 
a former reign, was held to be fatal (R. v. Lookup 3 Burr. 1901) 
after conviction, and the prisoner was discharged. Absurdities 
of this sort swarm in our reports, and they arose from the 
knowledge that the law was too severe ; juries seconded the 
efforts of the judges, and declared upon their oaths that a 60/. 
note was under the value of 40s. if stolen in a dwelling-house. 
Much of this is got rid of, but enough remains to encourage 
offenders to put their trust in flaws, and there is still harshness 
enough to keep up a suspicion that the prisoner has not had 
fair play, which is easily excited in the' jury by a counsel of 
ordinary adroitness. 

The prisoner, on being committed for trial, or as soon as 
possible after his committal, should be furnished with a copy of 
the depositions before the magistrate, that he may know 
with what he is charged, and the evidence that will be brought 
against him. The present practice at many of the police offices 
is, for the witnesses after giving their evidence to retire to the 
clerk’s room, wheie it is taken down in a formal shape, and then 
signed by them and read to th^ prisoner, A man in alarm and " 
confusion, as will be the lot of most men when first charged with 
felony, cannot be expected to carry away in his memory all that 
has been sworn against him ; and the more falsehood there is 
in the evidence, the less he will remember. The expense would 
not be heavy, as one additional clerk at each office would 
sulfice. 

The new Act (s. 12) provides for the payment of costs and 
expenses of prosecutois and witnesses in all cases where prose- 
cutors and witnesses ‘ may be by law entitled thereto.’ This is 
the old principle of the King’s witnesses. The law should be 
as favourable to the proof of innocence as to the proof of guilt ; 
/iiid a man who is falsely accused should be not only protected 
but compensated for Ins sufferings at the public expense. A 

r risoner has no means to secure the attendance of witnesses, 
f he has money and can employ an attorney, a Crown-oflSce 
subptena is often t'^eateJ with neglect, from a well-grounded 
notion that no further proceedings will ever be founded upon it, 
and a knowledge that the witness must attend at his own 
expense. But if a person has no money, he cannot even obtain 
the subpoena, or get it served if he had it. Under these diffi- 
culties, it is not less surprising to the observer than creditable 
to the character of the poor, that so many witnesses wait often 
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from the first to the last day of the session, under every pri- 
vation and inconvenience, at a prisoner’s request, to prove some 
fact in his favour, or to give him a good character. No doubt 
it would be necessary, were such witnesses allowed their 
expenses, to exercise considerable judgment in discriminating 
between those who would come to prove something, and those 
who would come for a holiday and their pay. An officer might 
be appointed to hear the prisoner’s case in the gaol, and to 
decide upon what witnesses he should be allowed to subpoena 
at the public charge. , 

In Rex V. Francis, New, Court, Old Bailey, October 30th, 
1827, the evidence for and against the prisoner had appeared so 
equal to the committing magietiate, that he bound over the wit- 
nesses for the defence well as for the prosecution. The prisoner 
was acquitted, but though the court thought his witnesses 
ouglit to be allowed their expenses and took time to consider, 
it was found that there was no law to sanction such payment. 
For the prosecution, expenses are allowed to all who are bound 
to appear, provided they do not misbehave ; and it is curious to 
see the ingenuity with which policemen have learned to make 
additional links in the chain of evidence, by handing over to 
each other |)ortions of the property stolen. To a person 
accustomed to their proceedings,, the scene in ‘ The Drummer ’ 
where one servant brings an inkstand, another a sheet of paper, 
and a third a crow-quill pen, would not appear a burlesque. 

Proper provision should be made to secure the separate 
examination of witnesses, a measure which has been found 
useful since the time ofJDaniel. Speaking the 'truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,’ is an accomplishment which 
can be acquired only by intvVise care and perseverance. There 
is a great difference between wilful and inciijental lying ; but 
every man who has made any observation on this point must be 
aw'are, that much of that which he hears from his friends, and 
even of that which he says himself, is not true. It is so much 
easier to draw' upon the imagination than the memory, that % 
person who has not cultivated his veracity, when called upon 
instate circumstances which he 'has not particularly attended 
to, even when of recent occurrence, is more likely to be wrong 
than right, although his intention mn^ be^to speak with great 
precision. In cross-examination, a witness is often asked about 
matters to which his attention was not directed. If a man is 
threatened with a bludf?on and then knocked dowiT, he will 
probably be able to describe the stick and its effects, •but the 
more poweiful the impression and consequently the recollection 
of these, the weaker will be that of all concurrent circum- 
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stances. In cross examination be is askeib what was the colour 
of the assaultei’s vvai&tc6at'^ Had he boots oi shoes, 8wc. 
He does not remember, but having; seen the prisonei shortly 
after the assatilt, and then notictd his diess, the two events aie 
jumbled in his mind, aiYd the answei is given untruly. It is 
curious to obseive in tiials whethei civil oi ciiniinal, how much 
witnesses mix up that which tliey have seen with that whu h 
they have heaid , and how the fiibt witness gives tlie tone to 
those who follow. They heai his answtis as to events which 
they had not thought upon since the time when they occuiied , 
then memoncs aie pai tidily letiesjicd, and they sweai upon 
insufhcient recollection. It sometimes happens that there is 
inoie discrepancy upon the master at issue than upon the 
attendant ciicumstances, when the witn'^sses are all in couit 
thioughout the tiial, but never when they aie separately 
examined. The result of this is, that too much importance is 
attached to minutiae, and piisoneis aie impioperly convicted or 
acquitted, according to the agieement oi disagiecment of wit- 
nesses upon facts which they cannot lemember. This is 
sometimts collected by the experience of the judge, but more 
fiequently aggravated by Ins incapability of taking moie than a 
technical view of the human mind. 

It may be said that it is optional with the jiaitics to liave the 
witnesses in couit 01 not It ib in the disciction of the judge 
to oidei them out on being itcjnested , and the application is 
gianted immtdiately as a matter of course by all the judges, 
except one, who often refuses because it' wastes time, and excites 
prejudice.’ The hist objection is of no importance. Time is 
novel wasted when employed in coming at the tiiitli, and if 
one-fifth of what is occupied in gossiping with aldtimen on 
the bench weie saeiificed to public businesb, all the witnesses 
might be &cparaVel\ exiiumed and the couit use some minutes 
sooner every day. In the iccond, his loidsliip has deviated into 
sense The separate exaiiuiiation being unusual, is taken by 
the witnesses as an imputation on tlien honesty, and then 
Widenee becomes tinged with the piejudice evtn though they 
aie anxious to suppic^s it Sometimes the case for the prose- 
cution being finished, on the piisoners counsel calling a witness 
lie IS asked if thcie aic ^norc, and if so they aie oideied out. 
Ihis in cases of contiadicling testimony, and those in which an 
ahbi is set up, is necessaiy , but it does not seem fair that the 
witnesses on one side should have an opportuiiity of confirming 
each other, of which those on the oth^i side are depiived The 
umedy is obvious, — tlu sc paiate examination in all cases what- 
sotvci whether desned by the piilics or not. '■Should this evei 
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adopted, proper arrangements mufit be made to secure a real 
separation, instead of the present plan which consists merely in 
ordering the witnesses out of court, and keeping in court those 
who have been examined, to prevent their communicating with 
the rest. At the prius sittings in London or Westminster 
they are turned out into the bailor passages ; at the Old Bailey 
into the yard ; and there are no means of preventing the parties 
or their agents from communicating to those without, all that 
has been sworn by those within, and thus the eflcct of many an 
important cross-examination is destroyed. Every court might 
be provided with a room into which the witnesses 'on both 
sides should be sent on the case being called on, and an officer 
should attend to prevent any communication from without ; 
and as witnesses are frequently recalled, another room should be 
ready to receive each on his descent from the box. It is not 
unusual for an attorney to be sent during the progress of a case, 
to ask one of his witnesses what he will swear upon a certain 
point. This should not be allowed. If the attorney has done 
his duty, he has already inquired abundantly ; and the per- 
mission to communicate thus, acts as an excuse for negligence 
in getting up the case, or for a prompting of perjury while it is 
going on. 

Some persons will say that tocr many offenders now escape, 
and tliat these suggestions if acted upon, would increase 
the number. Not, if acted upon universally. It is im- 
portant not only that the administration of justice should be 
pure, but that like * feu madarne Jules Cesar' it should be un- 
suspected. Not only should the public believe that the jjrisoncr 
has been fairly tried, but he should himself be biought to the 
same opinion. However bad* the case may be, his witnesses 
should not be insulted, nor should his defence bi aigued against 
and ridiculed in the summing up. While this is continued, and 
while so many are acquitted, (hpse who are convicted will think 
that they had bad luck and a bad judge, and leave the dock 
with feelings of resentment, in which many of the audience will* 
sympathize. Such sympathy must have been observed by all who 
are conversant with our criminal courts, operating powerfully 
on juries. Remove all appearance of harshness or uufaiiuess, 
convince everybody that the truth odly is* sought, and the 
number of convictions will bear a much greater proportion to 
that of acquittals than it d^s at present. 

If the abuses above efiumerated exist, tlie Bill, .good as it 
may be, is premature. It is putting new wine into ol(l*ljottles 
without washingj if for want of room it does not burst 
tlie bottles, it will at all events acquire the smack of the 
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dregs. That which is managed by a corporation, almost 
inevitably becomes corrupt ; and there is not discoverable any 
antiseptic piinciple in the Act, which can secure the Central 
Criminal Court from partaking of the surrounding putrescence. 
The same folly of keeping an alderman on the Bench, and 
sometimes stopping the proceedings of the Court till one can be 
found, will continue. This duty is irksome to the individual, 
and at best useless to the jmblic. It has been said, that 
although the aldermen are mere dummies in Court, it is right to 
make ihenfi sit there, that they may pick up some law to use in 
their office as magistrates. At first view this seems plausible ; 
but a reference to the police re|)orts will show so little difference 
between the decisions of the senior and junior of the worshipful 
Court, that tho^ugli it miglit he tlioughl; presumptuous to say 
that an alderman attains ‘absolute wisdom’ when he first puts 
on his gown, yet there is no evidence of any subsequent improve- 
ment. There, however, they must sit, reading the papers, 
yawning, watching the opposite clock, glad to shift ofl' the 
duty upon one another, yet unwilling to give up the right, 
because to do so would be in derogation of the privileges of the 
City of London. Give up one privilege, they say, and you 
imperil the rest. Great pity for them, llial they rejected Mr. 
AlJermaiv Scales; he, who dressed a donkey to look like a 
calf, might have supplied mock aldermen fiom the same 
material, and rtdieved liis biethren fioni ])eironiiing in |)ers()ii. 
In couit, however, they are merely unsighlly, inasmuch as in a 
place of business those things which are not useful are ugly; tlie 
mischief which they do, is in jiiivatc. CAjrporation reform is 
coming, and the change of ministry cannot long delay it. Some 
of its first fruits ought to be a fiiiiher-aiul thorough reform of 
this Court ; the providing proper accommodation for all parties 
attending on business ; the limitation of the sittings to reason- 
able hours ; the presence of men on tlic Bench of sufficient 
weight to piotect witnesses, and enforce good manners or at 
least decency ; and above all, the exclusion of men from it, whose 
ignorance or incapacity may tend to make the administering of 
the law odious as well as ridi’cul6us. 

The Central Court has held two sessions since the jireceding 
])ortion of this ArMcle was written. The gaol-delivery is more 
frequent; but so far as relates to any improvement in the admi- 
nistration of justice, tlie failuie is complete. Tlie privileges of 
the City of London remain inviolate and the most important 
cliangL' vvlfich the civic authoiitii's** have made, is sewing the 
Calendar of Ihisontus in a drab wra])per instead of a blue.; a 
type, perliaps, of the safe and sohoi Reform to be received from 
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the newly-conveitcd ministry, and certainly as much as could 
have been leasouably evpected from a corporation engaged m 
the collection of its own abuses. By the 4 ic 5 W. iv. c 30, 
the Loid Chaucelloi, the Judges of the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, the Judges in Bankiuptcy, the Judge of 
the Admnalty, tlic Dean of the Arches, and all ictned Chanccl- 
lois and letiied judges of the superioi touiLs, weie constituted 
judges oi the Cential Ciiminal Couil , and one of the stiongest 
aigumcntb in favoui of its establishment was, that some out oi 
so large a body would jilwa^s attend, and by their piesence 
sccuie its respectability, and give authoiity to its decisions. 
The times of holding sessions were fixed foi a year on the 1st 
of November, and each session is to begin on a Monday. In 
the two which have been held, none of the,supenoi jiidgis 
appealed till the Wednesday, and the business of the nrst 
two days was done by the recoider, common-seigeant, and 
deputy-recoider Ou the Wednesday and following days, 
the judges came at ten and stayed till five m the Old Couit. 
On one occasion only has a superior judge honoured the 
New Couit with his piesence. On the 1st of December, 
all the business being done except a tiial foi misdcmeanoui 
and a case of alleged pnacy, as the misdemeanour seemed 
likely to occupy many houis, Mk Baion Bolland was ind-uced 
to take the pnacy in the New Couit. This Couit, which 
has alieady been pointed out as the ( liiet seat of improprieties, 
is thus given up to the C itv )ud^C'> , and while it coiitiiiuts 
in ihtir hands, no hope of amendment cm be enlcitained. 

llie absurdity of mincing the value of piopeity stolen the 
measuieof punislimtut, has often been exposed, but the judges 
s(tm to think, that it also i%the stindaid of gentility. Small 
ft lollies aie bencatli then notice, audit docs jiot signify how 
<^tealeis of hand kei chiefs and embezzleis of halt-ciowns aie 
liitd. If that IS then notion, the Home Secietary should give 
thcinabioad hint, that justice should be done ev ery uhe le. It is 
not, howcvci, improbable, that the objection to then silling lu* 
the New Couit oiiginates in the Couit of Aldermen, wlio liave 
shown so sLiong a dislike to publfcity Cases of fce-tiajis ait 
continually being exposed One cunoiis instance of long 
endured cxtoition, was successfully icsisted^at the fust session 
of the Central Ciimmal Couit. The Giand Juiy found a gown 
on each chan in then loom, foi whidi a demand was made of a 
guinea fiom each, excepflhc foinnan who was cymplnnenit d 
by being icquned to pay two, — and wcic assuied that hills 
1 ould be jiuscnted in couit, c\ct|)t liy pfisons in gowns The 
foKiuan, howevcf, being a jx isoii of some t xpencnce, w is deU i- 
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mined to try the question, and had courage enough to take his 
bills in his ordinary dress. They were not objected to, and 
thus a place which enabled its holder to levy twenty-four 
guineas tv\elve times a year was rendered of no value. Wlien 
a barrister is promoted to the bencli, he abstains from giving an. 
opinion on any case in which he has been consulted as counsel. 
Since the establishment of the Central Criminal Court, one of 
its judges has exhibited his name as an attorney within half a 
dozen doors of the Sessions House. This perhaps would not 
have been hazarded anywhere, except in the City of London. 
When a prosecutor applies to his own attorney for his expenses, 
he need not expect to be treated parsimoniously. Where such 
things are, the judges of the land, who, whatever their faults 
may be, are free from the suspicion of^selling law, must be 
unwelcome visitors. From a corporation which endures such 
things, no relief can come; thef legislatlire alone c^in abate the 
nuisance, which is surely as offensive to public decency, as the 
effigies of bishop, tax-gatherer, and gentleman in black. 


Art. \lV.^Proc(\s'~rerhai/jr dex llapjmix dv la Comviisx'wn d* A fri(juc 
instUuee par Ordon fiance du 1^2 Dcccnthre A Parix, de /’/m- 

printcrle roi/ale, (\)mmuincate(l hv the Ministry to the 

Members of the C'iuimber of Peers, and of tlie Chamber of J)ei)U- 
ties. — 4t(). pp, 

T OlIIS Pliilippe, on receiving the Report of the President of 
the Council of Ministers, decided on the 7th July 1833, ‘that 
a Special Commission should be appointed to proceed to Africa, to 
collect any important facts which might tend to the infoi niation of 
Government relative to the actual state of the country, or the mea- 
sures indispensable to its future welfare.’ The Members of this 
Commission, Lieutenant-General Count Bonnet, peer of France, 
President; the Count d’llaubersart, peer of France; Messrs. 
<Je la l^insonniere, Laurence, Piscatory, Reynard, Members of 
the Chamber of De|)uties ; De Montfort, Marechal de Carnp and 
Inspector of Engineers ; Duval d’Ailly, Captain in the Navy ; 
were, on their return, to join a moie numerous Commission, which 
was carefully to exd'mine” the information obtained, and make a 
detailed Report thereon to Government. The former Commis- 
sion reached Algiers on the 1st September, and immediately 
])rocecdecl on the mission confided' to them. They not 
only vis^ted the environs of the town, but travelled as far as 
IJelida'at the foot of the Atlas, and from thence by sea to Oran, 
Arzew, and Bona. They endeavoured, without success, to diseiu- 
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balk at Mustagaiuni ; and several of them landed at Bougie, of 
wliicli a French evpedition from Touloil liad lately taken 
possession. The lesult of their inquiiies and ob'^eivatioiis 
having been picsented to the Piesident of the Council of 
Ministers, the second-named Commission was instituted by 
Proclamation of the 12 ih December 1833. Its members aie the 
Duke de Cazes, peel of France, Piesident , Lieutenant-General 
Count Guilleimnot, peer of Fiance, Baron Monmei, peer of 
France, M. Duchatel, Privy Counsellor and Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies , M Dumont, do. do. , M. Passy, Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies , the Count de Sade, do , M. 
Baude, do. ; Lieutenant-General Bernard, Aide-de-camp to the 
King; Vire-Adiniial Ducainpe de Rosainel , Baion Volland, 
Inltndant Mihtaire. * 

This new Commission, composed of nineteen Membeis, began 
by carefully examining all the documents bi ought fioni Africa 
1)V the forrnei one. The piocts-verhnux of all the sittings 
were lead to them ; the French and Moois, then in Pans, 
and many othei persons uhosc tvideuce was deemed ustful 
and important, ^^s also several other individuals who had 
volunlecied to communuate ceitain facts, or give cntain 
necessaiy explanations on various subjects, wtre severally heard 
by them. They then discussed till the questions specified in 
the instinctions famished by the President of the Privy Council 
to the fiist Commission at the peiiod of their depaituie for 
Afiica; and after forty successive sittings, they dievv up a 
llepoit of all then pioitedings, winch is divided into two 
distinct paits. The hi •t contains the discussion of the tun- 
damcntal [loint^, the evacuation oi (ontmued occupation of 
Algids, tlie extent to In g»ven to that occupition, and the 
foim of government most pioper to be adoj)tcd*foi the Ficnch 
])Ossesbions on the coa'»t of Afiica, The second ])art of the 
llepoit relatcb to the civil admunstiation, justice, finances, and 
contains the decision of the Commission lelative to seveial 
])iivate questions on winch they had pieviously been consulted.* 
llie Comnnssion, by a raajoiity pf seventeen to two, ueio of 
opinion that ‘ Fiance ought to letam its possessions on the 
northein coast of Afiica.’ They wcie almost unanimous on this 
fundamental resolution, but differed on the piojKr system to be 
adopted for the occupation and government of tluse possessions. 
Theie were various opimoii^ on this subject , the [iiincipal man- 
time jdaces only might ItSe occupied ; oi the conquest n^ght be 
extended, and an expedition sent into the intenoi to subdue the 
province of Consjantina; or an intei mediate system might be 
fixed upon, a kind of medium wheie equal advantages could be 
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reaped from the two cxticme plans ; or the towns now occupied 
might be letained, and the neighbouring (eiiitory gradually 
extended on every favourable opj)Oi tunity. 

After a bomowhat lengthened discussion, it W'as unani- 
mously agrctd on, that in its execution, the system was to 
allow of nothing absolute; that by econoini/ing the resoiucrs 
o( the present, the access of luturc prospects must not be 
debaired. The Goveinmeiit must pieseivc the fortified towns, as 
also the territoiy louiid those towns, which would easily be 
defended by troops. Goveinmcnt must also endeavour to 
extend the authoiity and influence 'of France, by combinations 
in perfect harmony nevertheless witli the light of conejuest by 
which the authoiity of France has boon siihstitiitcd for that of 
the Regency, and guided by the rules of a huniane and en- 
lightened policy. The Commission having adopted this basis, 
it remained only to apply it to the difleient parts of the 
territory of the Regency which aie at piesent in the jiosscs- 
sion of France The Commission enteitd into a senous dis- 
cubsun on this important subject, and at lengtli drew ii]) 
and signed the following resolutions. 

^ The Commission arc of opinion 

1. ^ That for the honour and interest of France, the possessions on 
the northern coast of Africa mtist be retained, 

2. ^ riidt in maintaining the right of Fiance to the sovereignty of 
the entire Regency of Algiers, it will be piopcr for ihe pie^'Cnt to 
coniine the inihtaiy occupation to the towns of Algiers, bona, Or.in, 
lioiig’c, and a certain designated tcintory in luUancc of the two 
foiiuer jdaces. 

T). " lhat the territory o( c ujikd in front of the town of Algicis, 
inn^t ho protcettd l)\ a line of iinlitm ‘Stations, extending finm the 
chain of the it Uelnbi oi the neigbbouibood of that town, to 

rlie '■ea side , on one side in the direction e)l (. ape INIatifou, and on the 
othei towards C’oleah. 

1. ‘ 1 hat the tcnitor) occupied in front ofHona must also be flaiAcd 
by a line of military outposts, extending fiom the exlieinity of Lake 
Felzara, passing through Sido-Damden to the mouth of the Mafing 

5. ^ J hat the general object of the foi tifications to l>e construeted, 
is to place tlie towns and outposts -tn a state of defence against the 
attacks of the native hoides , and that works of re*gular fortification 
ran for (he piesent bo dispensed with 

f>. ^ Tliat the effective military force must he reduced on every pos- 
sible opportunity, and remain limited to 21,000 men, who are to be 


thus distributed * 

iFor the defence of Algiers and territory 12,000 

For that of Bona and territory 4,000 

For that of Oran • • f^,000 

For that of Bougie 2,000 
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7 ' "Jlitit it will be necessary also to employ coi ps ot natives as 
an au\iliaiy forec lo tlic Irentli t^arrisons^ and to compel tlienatne 
tribes to turnisli their shaic ot these troops^ which would only be 
entitled to receive pay during actne scnice 

8 ' i'hat all matters ^^hlch in 1 ranee aic scttle^l by the legislative 
power, should likewise be so in the 1 reiK.h possessions sitiiateel on 
the northern coast of \tiica, and in virtue of royal jnocl irnation 
previously delibeiated in the council of mifiisteis, and that to this 
elTe^et, a law should be passed to delegate the legislate e jiower in these 
possessions, to the King in person 

9 ^ lhat d Cio\ernor Gtnei«il, invested with authontv and civil 
power, be appointed to these? dominions , tliat his poweis be regu- 
lated by roy il prod iination sanctioned b\ the eouneil of ministers, as 
also by (he instr net ions he will recci\e rclatne to the general admi- 
nistration of goxernmeiA 

10. ' lhat the King s orders relatne to eveiy part of the scixicc, 
should be Uansinitted to him by the Secretary ol State, Piesidcnt of 
the Council of Mmisteis, only , but in all linancial and judicial mat- 
ters, the Goxeriior Otneial should correspond dneetly with tlie 
ministers of tliose two depaitmcnts 

P ' lhat the autlionty of the Governor General, who sliould 
reside at Algiers, evtending oxer the whole possession, the coin- 
111 indants ol Jhm i, Oran, and othei places, should be under his im- 
mediate oideis, and communicate with him alone 

12 ‘ 3 Int the cixil <idmmistr itio^ be eveieised under the oidei^of 
ilic Governor (icnoral, and Ijy Ins .idininistratois itsiding at Algiei‘*, 
Bona, Oidii^ and Bougie, who will severally keep up a coriesiionde nee 
with him 

13. ‘Ihit the regulations established in 1 ranee relative to the 
dixision of the civil and ^militai) el( paitments, must be obserxed in 
living the duties ot the commandants and their admmistiators , and 
that the Goveinoi Geiicial sliould have the nw,lit ot deli gating to any 
of ihc militarv eommaiuhinls of ehlleient slalions, any portion of his 
})owei he ma) deem leejuisite • 

14 ‘ J h it the hrst duty of tlic (lovernoi (iincial should be to 
giiuantce the peisons and projieitx of the inhabitants, •uul libiity ot 
H ligion , to protect .igrie ultuic and (ommeiec , on no account to have 
leeource to military torec, except foi delenee against the attacks of the* 
natives, but no expc'dition with intent to extend the ccciipation 
be>()nd the given limits, to be undertaken without a piexious order 
from the King 

15. ' lhat, ncvei thedess, the C»ovciiior*(jenei* al should seek b> all 
other possible means to extend the elomiiiioii of liaiice oxer all the 
parts of the country which are yet unsubdued 

16 '1 hat It will be desiiffcle that the Goveinoi General be assisted 
by a council consisting of^tlyc (leiicial Commandant o* the garrison 
of Algiers, a pidicial functional y appointed by the King, the Military 
Jntciidant, and thg Director of linances. 

17. ^ That u special budget for the governmei|t of Algiers should 
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be voted ^ this buciget to detail the total amount of expenditure for 
the French possessions on the northern coast of Africa.* 

The foregoing are the official resolutions definitively agreed 
upon, and fully detailed in the General Report of 10th March 
]«;34. 

The next object is to examine the important discussions which 
have taken place in the numerous sittings. 

The first sittings, namely those from 22nd December 1833 
to 23id January 1834, are of little or no inteiest. In that of 
24th January 1834, M. Fichon was Aitroduced, and made the 
following statement in reply to various questions put to him by 
the President. — 

^ 1 resided five months at Algiers. All tlmt I saw of the country 
and inhabitants during that jieriod has fully convinced me that the 
word ‘ colonization,* at least in the sense given to it in France, is 
erroneous as far as relates to the French possessions in Africa, inas- 
much as the settling of a colony of cultivators in. that country is 
impossible. I am of opinion that for the present it uill be better only 
to persist in the occupation of Algiers, Hona, and Oran, as the most 
important maritime positions on the coast of Africa. We can try 
cultivation in a range of country near these points ; but, aho\eall, let 
us not attempt colonizing on the plan of tlie settlements in America. 
The two countries cannot be Assimilated, not only on account of 
the differtMit nature of the soil, but also the difference of manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Any attempt to settle beyond the 
territories defended by the three places mentioned, would prove fruit- 
less to the inhabitants, and ruinous to France. Tiic surest means of 
destroying the future })ros|)ccts of Algiers, w/)uld be to attempt to over- 
extend the territory already in the possession of France, and to continue 
on the same plan as at present. I wall ask one (juestion j — \\4uit 
benefit has been derived from the works executed, and the money 
employed to colodize those possessions, for these four years past ^ 

^ I certainly conceive that our possessions at Algiers will hereafter 
enable us to command the whola of Africa 3 but then it must he 
on the same system that the English govern in India, where they 
•wisely rejected any attempt at colonizing, which measure would have 
finally driven them from^that important country. For a century and 
a half that they have retained possession of that part of the woild, 
they have never suffered their countrymen to settle within the boun- 
daries of the twenty-Zour districts given uf) to them. This system is 
in no way similar to that adopted for .settlements in America, and still 
the analogy is continually insisted on. Jn Africa you will find warriors 
accustomed and well trained to war, and who will seek every o])por- 
tunity of satiafying their propensity, but.are naturally uncontrollable. 
In America the invaders found wandering tribes settled here and there 
over a vast territory, flying, or submitting to their arms and their 
civilization^ naturally of a pacific disposition^ and willingly submitting 
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to their clemandb In the inlidbitants are all cultivators oi 

gra/icrs they occupy and possess siuall portions of the territory , tor 
instance, the Kabailcs live in the mountains which they inhabit, 
III huts surrounded by a small spot of cultivated ground The 
American natives were all huntsmen^ and willingly gave up the 
land 

In the sitting of 25th January 1834, M. de Daniicniont 
was examined before the Commission. The substance of his 
evidence was as follows. — 

' I am of ojnnion, that Government ought not to inteifere in the 
toloni/ing of the country furtjier than to afford every encouragement 
to persons who may wish to risk their capital in the propagation of 
industry, or to protect any works executed on the territory of Algiers 
Ihc country is too popujous to depend on the natives to cultivate the 
land, and the neighbouring tribes will never contribute to the cultiva- 
tion of those districts they do not inhabit, unless by sending occasion- 
.illy a tow hands to a‘;sist But when once confidence is fully 
established, colonists will flock to the country in ibiindancc , and the 
landowners will be glad to have them settle on ih^ir property, or 
even have no objection to make over certain portions of then pro- 
perty to them on fair terms To support my opinion, I will state 
to the Commission some information which I collected while at 
Marseilles, and which may be considered authentic Several opulent 
Swiss merchants established in that city, often intimated to me that 
if they were certain th<it these possessions would not be given u[», 
they would purchase land for those of their countrymen, who finding 
no lilt ms of existence at home, arc obliged to cjuit their native land, 
.ind would prefer Algiers to America on account of the immense dis- 
tance of the latter country I will add as my firm belief, that the 
commercial portion of tke community at Marseilles, who are cxceed- 
iMgly prudent, and \er) rarely speculate on matters of cliance, would 
l)Leome purchasers of poition§ of the terntory of Algiers and Bona 
the very day tint an oflici il communication from Government should 
m ikc known the positive intention of the Kings Ainisters relative to 
(lu 1 rcnch possessions on the coast of Africa 

Ihc Vn\iiknl — 'What eflective foicc do you conceive would be 
incessiry to ktep Algior-^ and the neighbouring possessions within 
tlie limits you have designated • 

Af. (It T)(mitmoni ^ — ' I think that fourteen thousand mtn would be 
snfheient to protect the colonists, afford them complete security, and 
execute the necessary sanitary works,* 

In these first sittings the debates of tfic Commission weie 
fiequently interrupted by the necessity of refening to the 
means which had beqp^mployed to obtain powei jn Afnca, 
which means were, on several occasions, highly censuied, and 
seveie measuies adopted to prevent fuither abuse. M, Pichon 
IS again called to give information on this subject. Interro- 
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gated by one of the ineuibeis as to what he knew lelative to the 
iniiitaiy execution of the tube of Ei-Ouflia and tlieir Sheik 
by ordei ot the Duke of llovigo, M. Picliou made the following 
icply. 

^ Vou there remind me of a most unfortunate event whicli it was 
totally out of my power to pretent, in spite of my utmost cntlcavouis 
to that effect. The following were the motives of the Duke of 
Itovigo’s extreme se\enty on that occasion. Our most distant mili- 
tary post on the left of Alt^icis, is that called the Maison Cam c. Part 
of t\ small tribe called El-Oiil!ia had settled Avithin cannon range of 
this fort 5 but the greater part had remained in the mountains. 
On the 5th of April, \ bS*2, the Duke of lloAigo granted an audience 
to several Arab*^, who stated them'^ehes to be deputed by the 
tribes of the desert to establish a friendly in. creourse with us The 
Oencral leceiAcd them A\ith kindness, and made them a present each 
of a red mantle and fifty francs in specie. They departed satisfied ^ but 
on their arrival on the evening of the (ith at the Maison Carrec, they 
WTre attacked by some wandciing Arabs, who, calling them cowards 
and traitors to tlicir country, plundered them, and droAc them back to 
Algiers On hearing this, (tcneral lloAigo secretly ordered out 800 
men, w ho proceeded in the night of the Tth to the Maison (’am c. The 
troops surprised and massacied all they met of the unfortunate tribe, 
and sci7cd their cattle and the whole of the plundered property in their 
jjosscssion. Several soldieis, I .pn told, on their letuin, caiiiedon 
their bayonets a number of wonieirs cars with jc\A tilery hanging 
in them.’ 

'Eighteen were made piisoncr& and among these was the 
chief of the tribe, a Mai about, he was tried by a Court-martial and 
tondemned, and his appeal was rejected bv the Consci/ dt jni^Kni. 
On tlie ewe of the day of execution, which took jil.icc on the EHli of 
April, twchc days after the cxjicdilion, scACial of the neighl>oumig 
tribes deputed mcssengcis to solicit the ])ardon of their counlijmen 
All tlic stolen jiiopnt) hid lieen brought back to tlie General Jlut 
in spite of tlicir cntieaties, my own and CJcneral Ficzel’s, and the siiji- 
idications of the Tiibc of Krachmas where the offenders had taken 
icfugc, the pardon was refused, aiul the unfortunate man cvcciiled. 
Iji tliis expedition neither mm, women, nor children Avere spared.’ 

These aie tlie kind of things which make tlie name of Eieiudi- 
men liated throughout Euiope; and all that their liiends lu moie 
cMvilized countries can do to hinder it, is utterly thiown away. 
Eveiy one of these' AvoiWeii's eais, was w'oitli a legimeiit to 
Wellington; and the niurdeib in the Rue Transnonain, were 
better to the Holy Alliance than a hundred thousand men. 
Every man and officer concerned in them, ought to go to 
Gratz arfJ aslc for the Order of the Holy Ghost. It would be 
all in the fitness of things. 

One of the members of the Commission having inquired of 
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M. Piclion if there had not been piil)lic rejoicinijs at Al^icis 
after the attack on the tribe of El-Oiiffia, that geiitlemail leplied 
that tlic Commissary of Police had ordered illuminations to 
cedebrate the victory. 

The Commission in its sitting of 24lh January 18r<4* acknow- 
ledged that it would be an act of strict justice to grant an 
indemnity to all proprietors of land or buildings taken for 
the public service, and that a similar indemnity should be 
granted over the whole of the possessions occupied by the 
I'rench ; and that it would be bad policy and unfair to 
grant it to French claimant and not to natives. 

The sanitary measures to be adopted also occupied the com- 
missioners in their early sittings. M. Maurice, proprietor and 
colonist of Algiers, ^declared that the German woikmaii had 
as yet been unable to stand the climate, and vvhether fioiii 
intemperance or other causes, mortality had been greater among 
tliem than those of any other nations. M. de Danuemont is 
of opinion that the decrease of the garrison of Bona in 1 
and 1833 by malady, must not be solely attributed to the 
climate. In the action between the Turks and tlie inhabitants, 
the town was almost totally destroyed, and when the French 
look possession they were unable to find shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather. Tl>e soldiers were lodged in damj) 
houses, and there was no time to cleanse the town and empty 
tlic cisterns and wells of the dead bodies which had»bcen thrown 
there by the Turks. A lew troops being bufiicient to guard this 
]josition, it w^ould perhaps have been prudent to have stationed 
only two battalions there in the first instance ; these would 
have prepared for the reception of others, wlio then could have 
been lodged in healthy and f}ry c(uarters. A foraging expedition 
made at an unsuitable time of the year, with th^ bad management 
and insufticiency of hospitals, no doubt greatly contributed to 
disease among the military ; Jx) prevent which, sure means will 
no doubt be resorted to this >ear, owing to the experience 
which has been acquired, and the amelioration eflected in 
the condition of the troops. From the extensive operations 
of the staff and eiiginecis, It may be infeiicd that the 
cleansing of the vast plains around Bona may be ejected 
with little trouble or expense. This inefisiire is of the most 
urgent necessity. 

From the 27th Januajy 1834. the debates of the Commission 
become animated, and»relate more particularly to the-colonizing 
question, and without being interrupted by so maify unimportant 
incidents as before. One of the members, in a most vehement 
discourse, maCes the following observations on the policy of 
Europe with respect to Algiers. 
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‘ In France we have nothing to fear. The j)resent state of our 
finances alone give us cause of uneasiness. Is it at a period when we 
can with difficully cstahlisli an equilibrium between our receipts and 
expenditure, when it is inipoasible to foresee when we shall be able 
to attain this object, that we ought to think of such exorbitant extra- 
ordinary expenses ’ Take care that an annual deficit be not the most 
^likely produce of our boasted colony. Fortunately we have peace 
abroad^ and iiave no reason to fear that it will be interrupted for some 
time to come. But the two hostile principles which divide Europe, cannot 
fail sooner or later to cause a general war. If we persist in retaining 
our colony, wc must make up our minds to be deprived of the aid 
of 4^0 millioiia of francs, and 1*(),(HX) men. We must ultimately be obliged 
to abandon it, and shall not be able to do so without its being 
attended with serious disadvantage or perhaps opprobrium.* 

' Have we not fresh in our memory our fo;;mer foolish expedition 
to Egypt. At that period, France was within a hand’s breadth of her 
dowitfall, through having been deprived of her best general and her 
best army. Tlie circumstances are not exactly similar, but arc of 
striking analogy. It is evident that the very limited plan of colonizing 
which has been proposed to you, will take more men and money to 
execute than the author flattered himself in his calculation 5 but should 
it c\en prove nioie advantageous than anticipated, it will always be 
impracticable. The change of system of a minister, the ambition or 
even interest of a go^ernor, the local influence and the combined 
efforts of the interested parties, who will not fail to be incessant in 
urging us to go forward, will in tlic end force our colonizing measures 
beyond the boundary which we would in \ain seek to oppose to their 
further progr^s.’ 

Another member vehemently opposes these arguments. 

^ The retaining our sovereignty o\er Algiers,’ he says, ^ accoi-ding 
to the person who preceded Iiini, offers neither political, commercial, 
nor military advantages, or if any, by no means proportionate 
to the sacrifices they vvill require. J am on this (juestion of a 
directly opposite opinion. In sending an expedition to Algiers 
there were several objects in view. The first was to abolish piracy, 
and so far the expedition has succeijiJed to the utmost j but then the 
future prospects must be insured, tticrc must be the same guarantees 
tlicn as at piesent. France has already felt the iiumensc advantages 
eff the stimulus given to trade by the newly acquired occurity of the 
Mcfliteiiancan 'I’he tonnage of our vessels in IS25* the year which 
preceded the blockade, amounted to 1,323,179, and in 1832 had in- 
creased to l,79f),88,5 j this immense difference must be attributed in 
part to the general progress of the several branches of commerce, but 
this progress has beeh cijually important in the Atlantic and perhaps 
ought even to have been still more so. Our principal rivers, our 
richest provinces, join it, and it is through its medium that the 
trade of 01 cajiital is carried on. But the tonnage of the Atlantic in 
182.3 was 1,3*^0,342, and in 1832, 5,021,284^; therefore it increased 
in the proportion of 1,000 to 1,149, while that of the Mediterranean 
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increased in the ^proportion of 1,000 to 1,3.57 5 certainly it must be 
allowed that the destruction of piracy contributed in part to this advan- 
tageous result in the latter. It is very probable that Spain, Italy, and 
the other states which border on the Mediterranean, have profited 
still more by the security afforded to trade. In this respect they have 
infinitely more to gain, for their traders were much more harassed by, 
the pirates than ours ; but the prosperity for which they are indebted to 
us, is refelt on the coasts of France. In 18.33, at least according to the 
official returns of the first quarters, the above mentioned benefit will 
be still greater. Now if I am not greatly mistaken, the consequences 
of the Algerine expedition will not place us in that awkward situation 
with regard to the other powers interested in the security of the Medi- 
terranean, which persons would insinuate. The very great extension 
given to the commercial intercourse of those powers among them- 
selves or with us, will give them frash reason to desire a con- 
tinuation of peace. Spain, Italy, Russia, Austria will be glad to 
see a new civilized power established on the northern coast of Africa; 
new and important interests connected with their own, in the naviga- 
tion of the Mediterranean and our sovereignty at Algiers, will con- 
stitute one of those quec^tions which diplomatists call separate, and 
which, for the very reason that we perfectly agree with respect to 
them although we are at variance with respect to other matters, will 
be as it were placed in reserve to await a final settlement. I allow that 
we shall not derive any military advantage from our Algerine pos- 
sessions, unless our colony be founded on the remodelling or total 
destruction of the native tribes, orto*be more explicit, be in a continual 
state of open hostility ; and this state of things would necessarily 
cnijdoy a considerable body of troops which might he indispensable in 
other parts ; and this, according to my ideas, is, sufficient to determine 
me to give my assent to no other system of colonizing than that 
founded on a state of peace. Rut be it as it may, the possession of 
Oran alone, affords military advantages far suj)erior to what it costs us.’ 

^The disposition of ^pain towards us has always given cause of 
uneasiness whenever we have been thieatcned ui)on our northern 
frontiers, or upon that of the Rhine. This latter power, after the 
revolution of July, showed very hostile intentions Towards us. Oran 
and the road of Mcrs-cl-Kebir would be a point >\ell adapted to annoy 
Spain towards her southern frontier, which would have the effect of 
drawing from the Pyrenees troops which she might wish to send t^t 
attack us in that quarter. If oil the contrary we arc at peace with 
Spain, ships of war or privateers miglit on occasion pass into 
the roads of Mers-el-Kebir or Carthagena, and cut off our enemies 
from all coinmunicdtion with the Atlantic and* the exterior basin of 
the Mediterranean. Certainly the expense incurred in the occupation 
of Oran, does not exceed the value of the guarantees it affords us 
against Spain in the cveqj any attempt on the p.irt of that country 
to molest us. It is impossible to speak of our jiolicy abroad^ without 
referring to the state of our affairs at home. Our influence abroad, 
depends solely oiUhe union of the government wdth the nation. It i.s in 
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the southern provinces that the revolution of July has the fewest parti- 
satis^ it is there also that the restoration had the deepest roots. What 
would not be theefTccton the'population of these provinces^ if thepresent 
governnicnt were to abandon a country conquered by that we have 
overturned ? The opinion of Marseilles^ that metropolis of our Medi- 
terranean coasts possesses vast influence in the south 3 and on the 
tranquillity of that city depends that of several whole departments. 
Marseilles has grown less exasperated, since its speculative views have 
been directed to the coast of Africa. You cannot expect that a popu- 
lation wliich is as yet but very indifferently inclined towards the )>resent 
dynasty, will renounce interests and prospects of which they 
hold exaggerated anticipations. All othef considerations apart^ this 
single One, according to my views, oilght to be sufficient to induce 
the government to maintain our sovereignty.* 

The President then called the Ministerof Marine; the Com- 
mib*sioners felt anxious to learn fioin him the means of commu- 
nication betw’een the possessions at Algiers and the metropolis, 
that they might be able to form some idea, from his information, 
of the expenses likely to be incurred by these communications, 
and in general of those the occupation of the country would 
cause to the marine department. The minister replied,—* 

^ That whatever system be adopted, it will be absolutely necessary 
to establish regular and frequent communications between the different 
stations of the French troops. Jf the restricted system which has 
l>een proposed, be finally adopterl, and if we be confined to the occu- 
pation of the towns we are already in ])ossession of on the noithern 
coa^t of Africa, the means of communication ought to be as extensive 
.as the restriction is great j for must we not apprehend that, in the 
event of that moral diso.ase nostalgia gaining ground among such of 
the troops as may be deprived of news from Cheir native land for some 
time, we should he compelled to frequent changes in our garrisons, 
w'hich would iiccescarily involve immense expense. This remark is 
particularly applicable to Ilona, Oran, and Bougie j Algiers is excepted, 
for this town in consequence of its abundant means of communication 
Ktid extensive resources, may he classed by itself. The Minister 
conceives that Algiers alone will I'cquire a frigate and four light 
vessels, one of them a transport, to carry assistance in case of 
emergency to any threatened point. At Oran, one stationary vessel, 
and another to serve as a transpoi;,! for troops and despatches, besides 
a third vessel to guard the coasting trade. At Bona, the same as at 
Oran. At Bougie, .stationary vessel only. The communications 
with FrMM(‘o oiiglit to V)c csthhlished on one point only of the coast of 
Africa, with which all the lateral stations should communicate 3 but 
then each (d’ the above-mentioned jdaces must have the means of 
conimunicftting directly with France if required. Between Algier*s 
aiul 'roul^n, fov a garrison of ll,(X >0 men,* four steam-vessels ought to 
jdy regularly. Between Bona and Oran, tliere ought also to be a 
direct but lateral communication. Steara-vcs.sels will* leave I'oulon for 
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Algiers and return once in eight days, in ordei to establish a regular 
post once a week Ihe lateral toinmumcation will lequirc two 
steam-boats lor each side, one of which to be at the disposal of the 
govcinoi fcr particular service. Ihe lateral communication will tlicn 
require in the whole eight steam-vessels, but will only be kept up eight 
months in the year, owing to the boisterous weather oif the coast of 
Africa during the other foui Ihcse eighteen vessels, the Irigate 
included, carrying in all 2,000 men, it 1,000 francs per man, every 
article of equipment included, will cost 2,000,000 francs, 'ihe ex- 
pense of the marine for the service of Africa, eveiy item inclutUd, 
will amount to 2,500,000 francs per annum ' 

The Committee then fesumed the general question on the 
subject of colonizing. 

' Cientlcmcn,' exclaimed a member, ^Russia has long been seeking to 
extend her maritime possessions Ihe lilaek bea is already under hci 
dominion, and she will soon carry her power into the Meditcrraneau* 
England possesses almost all the principal maritime points iii the 
woild ^e^cral of the states of Germany, Austria, in fact all 
nations in Lurope, aie anxious to extend their dominions and 
form new settlements AVill France alone ^cglcct so favourable 
an opportunity of increasing her powci in foreign parts, to form 
a colony, which ultimately cannot fail to flourish ^ What extra- 
ordinary change has of late taken place m her pohc) ? Only a 
few years b ick if France liad been told that for a few millions of 
francs she could obtain pos->ession on the coast of Africa of sc\eral 
m iiitime and military points, with fhc faculty of extending her power 
through the interior of tire country,— winch, gentlemen, among you, 
would lia\e advised to refuse such advantages > ho men would 
have liesitatcd to ^ote a sufficient sum to endow tlie eouiUiy with 
the very same establishments which we hive now the means of 
olitaining for nothing ikow, we ait in possession of some of the most 
jinpoitant paits of Afnc i, and must endeavour to keep them, not by 
timid or retrograding measures, but by decidedly progressue means 

e must advance and extend our possessions, and then colonize them , 
in ‘'o doing we shall gam ascendancy in the countfy, and the natives 
will no longer attiibute to motives opprobrious to 1 ranee, the little 
caie we take of our military occui|)ation In the present state of things 
in Aliica, and by the plans which were submitted to you m aformci 
sitting, there is m my opinion an absolute impossibility of obtaining 
any real advantages , and if six millions are thus expended annually 
It will be six millions thrown 'away Ihe financial situation 
of l^ianee is peihdps not altogether favouralde to the expenses 
our colonies are at jiiesent in need of , but otir African possessions 
will fully compensate foi this by the great advantages which theie 
IS no doubt they will ultimately juodueo ihe Euiopean powers, by 
fheir clToits to extend maiitjme poss< ssions, set syi example 
which we cannot do betUr than follow A niemhoi ha^ expicss- 
ed lus desire that thi (oloiii/ing should he limited mil almost 
reduced to the otfcupalioii of a few mihtaiy stations, lea\iiig to time 
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anil private speculation to extend the settlements, without the previous 
assistance of an adequate force. No colony can be established in this 
manner, and cultivators will never risk their labour beyond the terri- 
tories protected by the troops/ 

Another member was altogether of a different opinion. 

'We have already,* he^id, ' a sufficient number of maritime stations 
in the Mediterranean j Toulon, Marseilles, and the different ports in 
the island of Corsica. Colonies are not indispensable to tlie prosperity 
of nations j and in Kngland several statesmen are of opinion 
that colonies are a burden to the mother country, and if there 
were a possibility of getting rid of some of them, it would be 
of the greatest benefit. This member considers definitive occupa- 
tion prejudicial to the country ; and would desire the possession of 
Algiers only to secure the Mediterranean ligainst the depredations 
Hrf pirates. He concludes by expressing to the (Commissioners 
his full conviction of the non*utility of the expenses at present incurred 
by our African poslbssions.' 

' Another Member of the Commission inclines, and for other 
motives, to the milito^ side of the question. He does not seem to 
appreciate the importance of the political side of the question 
so closely connected with the possessions at Algiers 5 though he 
is aware that spreading the military force over the country, far 
from increasing power, on the contrary weakens it j but this is 
only the case when largely extended. History informs us that it 
is useful to a large and powerful nation to be well supported 
abroad. Without going farther than the Mediterranean, which 
there is every reason to believe will hereafter become the theatre 
of most important events, do you think that Malta and Corfu 
are not of the greatest importance to Kngland ; or that the English 
Government are at all disposed just now to relinqush those posses- 
sions, although the cost greatly exceeds the profit? Passing events 
seem to announce a vast ruin at hand, of which the spoils will be eagerly 
fought for by many contendihg powers j it may not, perhaps, be im- 
possible for France to obtain on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean some particle of the Turkish empire, if it be destined to fall. 
Spain likewise, in her regeneration and the changes which may ac- 
company it, will perhaps be obliged to make some slight sacrifice 

obtain protection and security. Why should not the Balearic Islands 
be the concession for fresh succoujes, or the payment of an old standing 
debt ? Well, if we were once in possession of an insular settlement 
nearer Constantinople, either the Balearic Islands or any other point 
within the African radge, who then would dare contest the equality, 
perhaps the superiority, of our power in the Mediterranean, even 
with a force comparatively less ? Our ships would find a friendly 
harbour and well supplied arsenals on almostevery point, and within a 
few hoursc^ail ; with these a check in our natal operations would be very 
improbable, and at all events of less disastrous nature. I believe that 
we must not think of keeping Algiers, without carryi’ng our influence 
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into the interior of that country ; we mufit remain^ Gentlemen, but 
endeavour to provide some compensation. W^e can purchase hope, 
perhaps pay for it in advance on advantageous terms ^ hut we cannot 
make sacrifices inanifestly useless, the inevitable consequence of an 
occupfltiou restrained as to territory.' 

The foregoing are the most striking passages of the great 
work published by the Government. From February 1834, the 
Commission were occupied with very interesting details. It 
was decided that 3,000 men are necessary for the occupation of 
Oran; 300, (X)0 francs ttre awarded for the works of every 
description to be executed at Bougie in the course of the year 
1834; 500,000 francs for those at Bona; the Commissioners 
were of Opinion, by a njajority of sixteen to eleven, that a military 
force of 12,000 men of all arms would be necessary for the 
military occupation of Algiers, with the territories as far as 
Mount Atlas. In their sitting of the 12th of February, the 
Commissioners heard a very remarkable Report on the civil admi- 
nistration of the Regency. They were of opinion, that public 
functionaries in Africa ought not to be allowed to purcliase 
landed property on the territory in the French pdfesession. No 
functionary should, either by himself or through the medium of 
a third party, have any commercial transactions, under penalty 
of being superseded. The Commfssion calls the attention of Go- 
vernment to the manoeuvres which might be resorted to, to elude 
these dispositions. In the sitting of 17th February, the Duke 
de Gazes transmitted some information relative to the formation 
of the Direction of Algiers, which the then President of the 
Council, M. Casimir Pfirrier, had included in his department. 
M. Casimir Perrier, absorbed by the multiplicity of affairs, and 
by occupations of higher importance, greatly neglected this 
Direction, despatches were accumulated in his bureau, and 
remained unanswered. At his death, the direction of the Colony 
was Inade over to the Minister»of War, who in the absence of 
the President of the Council had continued to manage the affairs 
of the Regency; and they finally remained in his department,* 
either as President of the Council or Minister of War. On the 
10th of March 1834, M. Laurence presented a Report on the 
legislation and administration of jusUce in the Regency. In 
the sitting of 26th March, tlie Cominissioners were informed 
that a national guard actually existed at Algiers consisting of 
600 individuvds. On onewiccasion, the entire garhsonqf Algiers 
was obliged to quit th*e Jjoundaries of the city the national 
guard was called out, and 400 answered to the call and occupied 
all the military^)osts. Here a member made a very curious 
observation ; he wanted the national guard to be content with the 

VOL. XXII. — Westminster Review. q 
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title of Cwic Miliiia. This suggestion was adopted by the Com- 
missioners; who it appears do not love National (uiards. 

The light in whicli the occupation of Algiers is viewed in 
England, would ]>erhaps not be very popular in France. The 
libeial party eoiisideis the occupation, jis being from the Kegin- 
ning a Bourbon plo^ carry 40,000 of the best tioopsof France 
to a distant point, aficl so far help to lay her at the mercy of the 
foieigner; and it sees with astonishment, that the extreme 
'liberals of France sliould be the foremost to throw themselves 
into such a shallow snaie. Many., u ligious and chivalious 
lecollections were also to make par.l of the wai against the mis- 
believer, and all hostile to the interests of libeily at home. 
But the great reason foi sending the French aimy to Algiers, 
was lest it should !)(' found upon the Niemen. The absolutist 
party in F^ngland see all the dlfficully tliat France is involv((l 
in ; and have much too little n'gaid for her to distinb her in 
Iier position. It is generally understood that the "I'oiy govern- 
ment liad assiirancc;s, which would be available for piessmg; the 
e vacuation ; but it will be seen they know better than to claim 
the bond. The first great man that gets to the head of aflUiis 
in France, will probably relieve the nostalgia of the army of 
Algiers, by posting it upon the Rhine. 


Aht. XV. — Contre-Enqurte. Pm' VtJomme nin Quarantc Ecus, 

Contenunt iin K\amen dos Arpninc*iits (‘t d(S I’l ineipi's mis ( n 
avaiit dans TEiiqu^tc Coinmncialf*. — Piix ; 50 centimes. P^uis, 
Charpeiitier, me dc *Seine-Saml-CleimM»in, no. 31. 1831. 

2, Counter ‘Inquiry , By the Man with the Forty Crowns u Year, 
Containing an Examination of tl)o Arguments and Piinciples ad- 
vanced in the French Commciciul Inqniiy. — Price 10 sons. Paris. 
Charpentier,‘rue de Seine-Saint-Germain, no. 31. 1834. 

^^HIS is an examination of the Enqufie oi Commercial Inquiry 
■^carried on and still in progress in France; if the name of 
Jnquiry can be given, to what is in fact only a parading of the 
parties hostile to the public interest, for tlie pin pose of enabling 
them to make their own statement of their case. The work 
was prepared for publication in Paris, as nearly as possible to the 
lime to w’hich the examination is brougltlt down ; but was sup- 
pressed, as far as a timely appcaiance was concerned, through 
the operation of causes which have not been satisfactorily traced. 
It is given lieie entiie, in the hope that Mie parties interested in 
France, ‘j'A^ill rhake up for the inlerferehce by reprinting or other- 
wise circulating the contents. The style is hmiiliar and lively ; 
and may consequently bo n^ad wJiere graver wdiks would fail. 
A translation into English is added on tlic alternate pages. 
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CONTBE-ENQLI^TE. 

PAE 

n 

i/hOMME AITX QUAIIAKTE £cUS, 


1. C’est precis^mi^t parce que je doiite si 
dins ]a snmme dt^s interi ms qu’on ii pretendu 
defendre on ii conipris Ics miens, qiie je me 
permets de presenter ii la classe noinbreuse 
dont je fais particj los observations suivanles. 


2. Moiniissi, je siiis Fran^ais; moi pufisi , 
je suis indnstriel. Car, nies ijuarante ecus , je 
nclcs troiive pas le matin en l)alayant la lenv, 
comme Ics Israelites trouvaient la mnnne: 
j'appartiens done ii I'industric fran^aise. Je 
nc yends pas de vins de Bordeaux , iant pis pour 
moi ; je ne vcfnds pas de charbon , tant pis encore, Mais jc gagne ma 
vie, et je paie cc que jc consomme. Je veux savoir si , les inter^ts dcs 
Bordelais ct des charbonniers a part , — ou , si vous le preferez , en les 
contrc-balan9ant Tun par Tautre, — je veux savoir, dis-je, s'il nc rcstc 
pas encore d*autrcs interets dont on ne park pns , ii savoir, le mien et 
celui de la France. Excusez-moi si jc suis un peu vif ; jc suis bon jjatriotc, 
et de plus garde national. Je suis pri^t ii croiscr la baionnette centre 
qniconijue fera tort a la France de la nioilie d'un liard, et a ])n'sentcr 
les arnics d qiiicoiique reqrichira, reiiibellira, la fortifiera de la m^inc 
fraction. Mais je veux penser , je veux examiner. Je ne veux pas fairc 
de meprisc ; jc ne veux ])as frapper mal a ]/ropos, ni applaudir I’homme 
qui , chaque nnnec , uteruit des iliillions a la F ranee. 

Fntrons dans les entruilles de la question. II j> a lutte entre Ics 
Bordelais et les iiiarchands de ebarbons ; ils soutiennent que cc qui est le 
gain dcs uns est la perte dcs autrcij ; et jc veux savoir si la qucrellc doit 
s*arranger a mes depens , si e'est moi qui dois payer les frais du proems. 
Les Bordelais disent : “ On pourrait fairc gaguer quatre cents millions 
d la France, cn nous permettant d'acbeter de I’etranger cc que Tetrangcr 
pent nous fournir ii mcillcur marclie."* I,es charlionnicrs disent : Les 

clioscs peuvent continuer comme par Ic passe. Four ccla , il faut fairc 
cn notre favour une sou8«ription de quatre jcents,millions par an ; voild 
tout.'* On me demande mon abonnement aux quatre cents millions ; 
et moi , je veux savoir pourquoi. 

Depuis quatre ans , j'ai eupdes nouvcllcs de ce qui s'est passe on Angle- 
terre. Je nc suis pas maAliqnd dc ganls ; tnais j'ai un cousin qui Test ; 
ct ekst par lui que j*ai tout sn. On a crie lii-bas contre les? gantiers 
fran^ais. On a dit ii John Bull ; “ Voiilez-vous qiic vos ennemis nutii- 
rels fassent des cants poui vos femmes ? Sonifriroz-vous que le gantier 

q2 


1. Les chamhies (](< 
roiumprco s’ompmssoiif 
de rei)oiulu‘ ii Tajuiol du 
luini.stre , ellos oiil ( oin- 
(iriM tout CO qu’il y asHit 
de decHif dans lo coiitac t 
des faifs et des i/itcicts. 
— Montteur Ou Vommenc, 
I.** ortohre 1 

2, r.n iiniuot, rindus- 
tiie fran(;ai‘'*‘ lout eulus-e 
s\ lueuf et viouf de/eiidie 
ce qu'eUu apj)«IIe s< > 
Oi'uits* -lb. 
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COUNTER-INQUmy. 

BY 

THE MAN WITH THE TORTY CROWNS A YEAR. 


1. It is precisely because I doubt whether 
among all these interests anybody has thout'ht 
ol* mine, that I take the liberly of making the 
observations that follow, for the beneht of iny 
numerous fiatefnity. 


2. 1 too, am a Frenchman. I too, am one 
of the working clubses For my forty crowns a 
year, I do not sweep them off the ground in the 
morning, as the children of Israel did manna , 
consequently I too am part and parcel of the in- 
dustry of France. I do not sell Bordeaux wine ; 
80 much the worse for me. I do not bell coals ; so much the worse still 
But I get iny bread, and 1 pay my way. What I want to know is, whether 
setting on one side the interests of both the Bordeaux people and the coal- 
owners, — or, if )ou like it better, scttiiii* off‘ the one against the other, — 
what I want to know, I say, is, Whether there is not somebody eNe's 
inte**est of which nobody has said a word, to wit my interest and FranceN. 
1 must beg pardon if 1 am a little Iduiit. I am a t>oo(f patriot, and a national 
guard to boot. I am ready to charge liajonets at any Inau that in- 
jures France by the moiety of a farthing, and to present arms to anvbody 
that enriches, beautihes, strengthens her by the self-same fraction. But *1 
mean to think ; I mean to look twice. There nust be no mistake , I <lo 
not want to demolish the wrong man, nor to huzza for somebody who yeai 
by year is taking millions from France. 

Let us get to the pith of the (piestion.^ There is high di«i]mte between 
tlie Boideaux peopio and the coal-owners. They both maintain that wbat 
makes the gain of one side, is the loss of the otiier ; and I want to know 
whether the dispute is to be bCttled at my expense, and it ib I tlint am to 
pay the piper for the whole. The Bordeaux people say, ‘ There might he 
four hundred millions of francs yearly saved to France, if we were tinly 
Allowed to buy from foreigners what foreigners will give us chenpest ’ 
The coal owners say, ‘ "JMiiiigs may go on as they are. It is only to make 
up for us four hundred millions a-year by subscription ; thaFs all.’ So 
they come to me for my siihseription towards the four hundred millions; 
and what I want to kn&w, is tJie reason why. 

For these four years back, I happen to know what has been going on in 
England. I am not a glover; but I have a cousin that is; and that 
is the way I know all about it. There was a cry raised there, against our 
French gloVers. People said to John Bull, ‘ Will you allow y(»ur natural 
eneinieR, fit your wives with gloves ? Will you let an English glover 
be hindered from making you for three shillings, what a foreigner 
will make you for two? Oh ruin! Oh villainy! WJvere is the truly 
British spirit gone to ?’ 


l. The rh.iml)crfi of Tom- 
xnerce have lost no time in aii- 
fcweritig to the e.ill of the Min 
ist^; tlay set all the tlecisne 
results that mu*«t follow from 
the bringing together of facts 
and intureiiiUi - — Jloniteuj du 
Cwmace (French newiipajH'r), 
IV Oc/. 1831. 

S. Ilka word, the whole of 
the iiulustry of France is up in 
arma, and corning to defend 
what it maintains to be its 
rights. — lb. 
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anglais nc fassc pas pour trois francs ce que 1 ’stranger offre de fournir 
pour deux ? O traliison ! 6 injustice ! I’esprit cmineniment anglais 
serait-il mort 

Mais on a rcpondu au gantier anglais: Vous oilrcz pour trois francs 
ce que le Fran 9 ais donnc pour deux. Pense^J-vous que les Franfais se 
fassent payer leur marchaiidise^ qui ou non ? 

— Nous n'en savons rien ; mais nous croyons quo oiii. 

— Et en quoi consiste ce paiement ? 

— On pout croire qu’il ny a pour cela que deux voies ; ils preiinent 
€11 retour j soil notre numeraire, suit nos marchandises. 

— -Passons pour le momeftt siir le numeraire ; nous traiterons cc Smjet 
a part. 8i Ics Franfais, cn rdiour dc leurs gants*, rc^oivent du com- 
merce anglais unc valeiir cquivalentc de deux francs , admettez-vous que , 
quant a ces deux francs . la chose suit egalc au commerce anglais? 8up- 
posons, par exemple, la valcur de ces deux francs i)ayee eii laines, 
pourrez-vous convaincre le marchand de lainc , qu'il y a justice imp6- 
rieuse tk soustraire cette valeur dc deux francs au commerce des laines, 
pour la donner au commerce des gants ? 

— C’est cc que nous ne voudrions pas soutenir. iWais il y a I’autre 
franc. 

— Repondez-moi : quand un homme a re^u des gants de Tetranger 
pour deux francs , avez-vous remarque qu'il jetat Ic troisieme franc a la 
riviere ? Sinon , que devient done ce franc ? 

—Nous n'en savons ricn. II pent cii avoir achetc de la patisserie. 

— Aiiisi vous croycz que s’il avait donnc cc troisieme franc pour scs 
gants, il ne I’aurait pus depense chez Ic patissier ? 

— Monsieur , cela va sans dire. 

— Mais, ditcs-nioi ; si Ton faisait line loi pour fairc donner ce troi- 
sieine franc U vous ganticT’ , pensez-vous que le patissier iic se plaiiidiait 
])as? Gants centre patisserie, il serait possible dc se passer de Tun et 
de Tautre article ; mais chacu?^ dc ccs deux commerces cst uii metier 
licite: sur quui etablircz-vousla ditVcrcncc? ^ 

- — Monsieur, considerez nos femmes et nos enfants. 

— Est-cc que le patissier n’a ni fcmnic ni enfants? 

— Monsieur , nous n'cii savons rien ; tout ce que nous savons , e'est 
que nous tenons dc nos aicux, que iie pas encourager Ics fabrications de 
son pays, cst lefait d’un mauvais cit^iyen. 

— .Jc desire savoir si la patisserie n’est pas uiie fabrieaiioii du pays. 

—Mais pourquoi donner au patissier la^ircference sur nioi ? 

— J’y vois unc raison dcs plus fortes. Je portc des gants ; me faire 
payer deux paires de gaiU^le prix pour leqiicl rclranger m’en donnerait 
trois , e'est evidemment ^ en voler unc. Or , si on me vok dcs gants , 
ne puis-jc pas cn demandet* raison a la loi ? Et si le vok’ur va mix 
^aleres , sem-t-il adniis a crier : “ Ce n'est que pour des gants.'’ Fst-il 
ecrit dans votrtf decalogue : Tu ne voleras pas, si cc n’est des»gants’'? 
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But bouMjbody naid tu the Kuglisli glover, * You gi\e us for three 
bliilliiigSi what a IVeiudiioaii will give us* for two. Do you lliiuk, uow, the 
Frenehiuen get paid for their goods, «»r they do not i ’ 

* ] know nothing about it ; but perhaps they do.’ 

* And wliat do you think this payment is made in?’ 

‘ I aiipposc there are only two ways ; either in our money, or in goods/ 

' Skip tlic money for the present, and we will go to that again. If tlio 
I'lench then, for their glo^es, take tuo bhillings-north of tlic good.s of 
liinglibh tradesmen, do you agree, that as far as these two bhillings are 
concerned* the thing is as broad as it is long to English trade npon llin 
whole i Snppo'-e, for instance, these two sliillings-worth are paid in wool ; 
— will you, do you think, persuade the Hngjish wool-dealer, that heai^n 
and earth will come together, if this iwo-srhillingb-worth is not taken from 
the wool-trade, to be given to the glove-trade?’ 

‘ I do not know that I could. But there is the other shilling.’ 

'Tell me then*, when a man has got gloves from abroad for two 
shillings instead of three, did you ever eateh him throwing the odd shilling 
into the sea? And if he did not, what did he do with it ?’ 

‘ How should 1 know. lie, inny-bc, bought tarts and cheesecakes.’ 

' And you think, that if he had given this third shilling for his gloves, 
he would may-bc not have bought tarts and cheesccakeb with it too?’ 

‘ I suppose one need not tell that.’ 

' But tell me then, — if a law was made to oblige this third shilling to he 
given to you for gloves, do you think the clieesecakc-man would have 
anything to say against tlie businass. (Jloves against ehccsecakes, il 
docs not “ccin iiiinossiblc to do without citlu'r one or the other; but as 
they arc both of them honest trades, where do you put the difl'crence ? * 

‘ But think. Sir, of our wives and eliildien.’ 

‘ JMy good friend, has the chces>ecake-inan neither wife nor children? ’ 

* I know nothing ahout that. All I know is, that we have had it from 
our fathers before us, that it i*^ a rascally thing not to encourage the pio- 
ducc of our own country. 

‘ I desire to know, whclhcv the chcescaikes are not the produce of our 
ow’u eojintry.’ 

' But wliy give the cliecsccakc-man tlic j)iTfcrcnce to rnc ?* 

*■ I see tin* best of reasons. I am a nihii that w'ears gloves ; and to make 
me pay for two pairs what the 1‘Venchnmn would giv^e me three for, is 
robbing me of one. If somebody btcals my gluves, cannot I take him 
before a juhticc of the peace? And if the rohber is transported, will lie 
call out and say, “ It was nothing buC gloves ?” Have you got in your Ten 
Coininandmcnts, ‘'Thou shalt not steal, Aiything hut gloves?” Wliy 
jiot say the same of th(*,liat iipon iny head, and the shoes upon my feet i 
Where* do you mean to slop telling me " It is only this, it is only that? ” 
I do not like to be robbed ; and I do not mean to help to rob other 
people.’ 

' Now that, Sir, is wliat is called tluory^ ^ ’ 

‘ My fric*iid, it is what I call pravike? 
f Sifp it is all a trick ofnhc rich, to cheat the poer.’ 
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Poiirquoi nc pas cxcepter aussi Ic cliapeaii qui cst siir ma t«te , on !es 
soiilicrs quo j'ai aux picds? Oil vous arreterez-vous , en me disant : 
ij’cst quo ccci , ce ii’cst qiic cela ” ? Je iimmc pas a fitievole, ct je 
iraidcrai })as a volcr les uiitrcs. 

^Mais, monsieur j e'est la cc qu'on appcllc des thCorics. 

— Mon ami, c’ost tc quo j’appclle , moi, la pratique. 

— Monsieur, e’est unc invention des rielies ])our tromper les pauvres. 

— 11 n*y a point d’invention la-dedans. OVst conmie si voils voiilicz 
me [icrsiiader qiie j)onr conper nioii bois , jc dois me servir d'unc hauhe 
obtuse an lieu d'unc haclic allilec. 

^ — Mais, jc ne vous comi>tend pas. 

— Vous, ganticr anj^lais , vous^tes la baebc obtuse , car vous in ’oblige/ ii 
depenser trois francs pour cc que je pourrais avoir pour deux ; Ic mar- 
chandde lainc anglais , 4^11 conlraire , e’est la hache attilec , car il fait mou 
ailairc pour deux fram s , I't avee Taut re franc , il m’cnvoie cbe/ Ic patis- 
sier. Croyc/-vous. que le patissicr vous rcniercie de lui avoir ate cc 
franc ? 

— Peut-etre que non. 

— Croyez-vous que moi , jc vous rcmcrcic dc m’avoir 6te ma patis- 
serie ? 

— .ft ne dis pas, s’il vous faut absolumcnl dc la patisserie. 

— ("roycz-voiis que tons b‘s deux rcunis, nous vous reinercierons bcau- 
conj) de nous avoir ote a chacun tin franc , pour nc vous cn approprier 
qu’un. 

— Mais, monsieur, Ic patissicr nc gagne siir cc franc qiic scs iirofits. 

— Vous n’avcz sur le vdtre quo vos profits ; mais jo soujivonnc fort 
que VOS ouvriers ct vos foiiiiiisseurs cn ont Ic rcsle. Est-cc quo, par 
liasard , Touvrier patissicr vaudrait moins que I'ouvricr gantier ? 

— Monsieur, vous ne iiierez pas queje plaidc la cause des ouvriers. 

— Vous ])liudcz pour I'ouvrier gantier eontre rouvricr patissicr, en 
demandant unc perte jiour toiu'^lcs ouvriers du pays cn sus. 

— Mais , com merit ecla ? *• 

— Jc nc sals .si les ouvriers portent des gants ; pcut-elrc quelquefois. 
Jc nc sais s’lls maiigent dc la patisserie ; cela peut arriver. Mais cc que 
je sais , e’est qu’il y a bcaucoup dc choses doiit ils font tons usage , el qui 
pourraienl etre obtenues a ineillcnr marclie dc retrangcr. Qiic jiensej- 
vouM, par cxcmplc , du cognac? N*cst-cc pas qu il vaut bien les produits 
dc notre distillation anglaise ? Mon ami, lorsiju’aii lien d#te demandcr 
un sou pour Ion petit verre , on t'en demande six et que tu les donncj^, 
reponds'moi , as-tu perdu cinq sous, ouf on ni^i? Kt le cliareuticr a 
qui tu aurais aelicte pour ta famille dc la charcuteric avee ccs cinq 
sous, n’cst-il pas vrai qu^lui , .<cs ouvriers ct fo urn isse 11 rs , ont perdu 
cinq sous ? Et le marciand dc laincs qui t’aurait procure ta gouttc de 
cognac pour uu sou , u’estA?e pas que lui ct scs employes o^t perdu cc 
sou ? Or, cinq ct cinq font dix, ct un fait onze. Voila done une perte 
total© do ona© tous. Et , dans I’autre hypothosc , qui csUce qui penJra i 
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* There is no trick in it at all. You might as well go about to tell me 
that 1 ought to cut my wood with a blunt hatchet instead of a sharp one.’ 

* I do not see ho>v that applies.* 

* You, the Entjlish glover, are the blunt chopper, for you make me 
spend three shillings for what I could get done for two. The English 
wool-mcrclijuit on tiie other bund, is the sliaip tool, for he does me niy 
business for two shillings, and sends me to buy cheesecakes with the 
third. Do }ou think the chccsecakc-itian thanks you for taking away this 
shilling r 

* It may be not.' 

* Do you think I thunk you for taking away my cheesecakcb.^’ 

‘ I cannot say ; if you cannot d<i without cheesecakes.' 

‘ Do you think that both of us put together thank you for taking aiyay 
from us a shilling's-worth a-pieee, to get one of them yourself? ' 

‘ But the cheesecake -man, out of the bhilling, gels nothing hut his 
profits.* ^ 

‘ You, out of yours, get nothing hut your profits. But I guess your 
journeymen and the trades-people yon employ gc^lhe rest. Is there any 
reason why a working cheesecake-maker is not a*? good as a working glo\c- 
inaker ? ’ 

' I suppose, Sir, ycui will not go to say, that I am not taking the pait 
of the working -classes.* • 

* You are taking the part of the working glo\e-makcr against th#uoik- 
ing cheesecake-maker ; and calling for a los& upon all the working-classes 
ill the country besides,' 

* How can that be? ' o 

‘ I do not know uhether the working-classes wear gloves ; some of them, 
it may he, do. I do not know whether they cat cheesecakes; sometimes, 
perhaps, they do. But I know that there aic a great many things winch 
they no use, and whicli they iniglit get nnicli cheaper from abroad. What 
do you think, for instance, of French !)raiidy ? Is not it (juite as good as 
anytiiing the English distillers gi\e you? Now, when insiead of being 
asked a penny for yoiii glass of rnpior, you are asked sixpence and you 
give it- tell me whether you think you have lost ti\epeuec or not. And 
the sausage-maker, with whom you wx)uld have laid out that h\e- 
penre for a relish Qn- the childicn at home, ha\e lie, his iouineyincii and 
people he deals with, lost fi\epeiice or not? And the wool-merehani, who 
would have got you your glass of rKpior from France for a penny, ha\e 
he and his connexions lost a penny ol not? But five and five are leu. 
and one is eleven. Here then is ele\ein>piiee lost to somebody. And 
s^ippose things w'ont on tlic other w'ay,' who w'ould lose then, and howinueh ? 
The English distiller would lose sixpence, through your not In ing obliged 
to drink up Im hud Ihpior. Do yoir think that English trade would be 
mueh daiiiagSl by the alteration?' 

‘ But there is a deal ofi difference between brandy, and my glove^.' 

* Wby should not any other man say the same, of what he happens to 
deal ill ? ' 

* Hut there is a thing, Sir, you ln\e forgotten. We shall pay the Fieiu’h 
glover with our circular ng medium. What i^i td become of us, if we lose 
our circulaVing medium ? 

^ My friend, where do you think our circulating racdiiyn comes from ? 
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cc ficra 1e distillateur anglais (jui perdra six sous parce qiron n'aura pas 
voiilu ic forcer 5. boire &a inauvaisc eau-de-vie ; crois-lu que dans cc cas 
le commerce anglais aurait a se plaindre ? 

— Mais, il y a dc la dillercnce de 1 cau-dc-vic a incs gants, 

— Pourquoi les autres n'en diraient-ils pas an taut pour cc qui les 
intcrcssc ? 

— Mais, monsieur, il y a unc chose que vous oublicz ; ilfaudra payer 
Ic ganticr fran<,'ais avec notre numeraire. Quo devieiidrons-nous si on 
nous prive de notre nuinciaire? 

— Mon ami , d*ou croyez-vous que nous tirons notre numiSraire^^ 
Croyez-vous qu*on le trouve sous les clioux comnieon trouve les enfanis? 
I/or ctTargent nc s’achd tent -its pas comme toutc autre chose, dans les 
j)ays qui les produisent ? Si I’on voulait acheter dc Tctrangcr en lui don- 
nant en retour du cafe ^Joka , iriez - vous vous ('*cricr avec horreiir, qu'on 
nous prive de notre cafe? Vous diriez, au contraire,* que e'est la du 
commerce ; que si Ic nogociant entend acheter du fer en Suede avec du 
cafe , il importera cette quantito dc cafe en sus. Personne ne s'est jamais 
aviso de dire que pour avoir du cafe , il fallait einpc^cher le transit du cafe 
en Suede. 

— Mais voim conccvcz que Ic monnayage doit couter. Voulcz-vous 
laisbcr^spiller cette depense par le premier venu.'^ 

— Lorwjue notre grand fabricant de cirage envoie ses produits k 
I’ctranger, on y inettant son image et son inscription, croyez-vous qu’il 
le fasse a pertc? le fcrait-il s’il devait y ])crdrc ? S’il ne retrouvait plus 
cette depense sur Ic prix, ne pr6fercrait-]l pas exporter des matiorcs de 
la mome cspoce dans leur ctat brut ? Mais un gouvcrncment qui don^ 
iierait Targcnt nionnav^, sans sc fairc remboursor les frais dc division et 
dV-mpreinte, ferait unc folic, et on n’est pas oblige de tenir comptc des 
folies. 

*. . . . , * 

— Vous parlcz a incrveillc, monsieur ; mais jc n*en dcnianderai pas 

moins au parlemeiit de prolilbcr les gants fran(,’ais. 

— Dcmaiidcz, mon ami, dcmJndez ; mais pendant ce tcmps-la le bon 
sens va son train.” 

(Vest ainsi que les cboscs sc sont passccs en Anglctcrve; mais reven- 
ons a notre Enquetc. * 


Le systano protec- 
teui a pom bill d’nssinei 
lo niaicli^^ du pays n Tiii- 
dustiie du pays , il iavo- 
nse ainsi Poxtenmoii <lu 
travail nutiorinl, ino\ en 
puissant d« richebse et de 
lepojj. — Chatiiln e de Ciun- 
ihivce di hiiie, MiWttrui 
du ComweicCf llioct. iyd4. 


3. I.c systeme pretendu protccteur iie favo- 
lisc I'industiie qu'en inettant dans line poche 
ce qu'il prend dans unc autre ; et il ole en 
sus d tout lioinrnCj cn ^ qualitc de consom- 
niatciir , ^ rindiistriel comme au noii-industriel, 
a rouvricr comme au grand seigneur , unc 
valy^ir cgalc a la dillercnce du prix natiifcl des 
Illati^res qu'il consomme a leur prix artificiel. 
11 peut bien se faire que tel ou tel^inflividu 
trouve son conipte a cct ctat de choses , comme 
le voleur dc grafld clicmin i I'industric du vol ; il vole plus qu’il n est 
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Do you think it i,s loiind in a parbley-bed, as little l)oys are ? Are not i^old 
and bib or bought like other thin^b, in the ebuntries where they f^row ? It 
buinehody wanted to Ini) thini,^s abroad and pay fur them in Mocha collce, 
would you run about crying', that they were carrying away our Motli.i 
eolfee ? Voti W'ould say, on the contrary, that it wa^ only trade , that 
it the mercliant intends to buy, for instance, iron in Sweden and i)uy in 
cotfee, he \Yill cause to be imported this quantity of coffee o\er and abo\e. 
Nobo<ly c\er took into their heads, that for ns to have coffee at home, 
w'L* must stop the traiibit-trade in coffee with Sweden.’ 

* But it is plain the minting of this money must cost a great deal. Do 
you mean tliut all this is to be thiown awMy by anybody that likes.’ 

‘ When the great English Blacking-man j^ends his* drugs abroad, and 
puts his image and supcrscriptioii on thq same, do you think be would 
<lo so if it wub to cause him a loss ? If he did not in some •-hape or other 
recover it in the price, do not you think he would send liis blacking 
abroad in bulk instead of stamping it in cakes .V But if the govcniiiient 
gives its coined money without being paid foi the expense of eoining ami 
stamping, it acts like a simpleton, and there is no keeping neeouiit of all 
that may be done by simpletons.’ 

‘ You talk fair. Sir ; but for all that, I will go to parliament and ask 
to ha\e ricnch i!lo>es iirohibited.’ 

‘ Ask, my good fellow, ask ; but while you arc asking, ^*ommon-8ense is 
going its gait.’ 

This wu'^ the way things went on in England. But now again fur the 
Inquiry. 


.7, The object of ttic pro- 
tcetivc sjhttin is to stcurt the 
m.ukct of the (oiintu to tlit 
iiklustry of the country ; it 
coiiscfjutiitly ttiAours the cx 
IciiMon of the iwtional protluc- 

tlOi),\^1llCll IS IpOWtrful UK.VM'i 

of riclHs aiul tr.iiu|uilhty — 
C/tambn nj tonmciLf of LiUc. 
Moniteur du CummLue, 15 oct. 

1 Hoi. 

in this state of things, j 


3. Theqirotectne system so-called, favours in- 
du'^try only hy putting into one pocket what it 
takes out of anothei ; and it takes Irom e\eiy 
man besides in Ili^ character of consumer, — fioiu 
the w 01 king-man and from tlic man tliat never 
works, liom the day-laboiiier and from thepeoi'of 
the rtalm, — the worMi of the ditleieuie between 
what lie pays for the things he consumes, and what 
he might have got them for. It may hajipcn 
that a man lusre and there may find his interest 
list a^ a highwayman tinds lii^ interest in the tiad(‘ 


and caUiiig of a thief, — he robs more than he is robbed. But all tliat he 


gains, is taken from somebody else. It is I llie man with forty crowns a 
year, who neither sell coals, nor iron,* nor cotton nor w^oollcn goods; — 
I who am a tailor, grocer, carpenter, clerk, printer, artist, doctor, writer, 
••lawyer, householder,—! wdioam father to four-fifths of the children that 


are to be seen in llic street-. ; — it is I that am to jiay for all this, without 
anybody so much as saying ThaVik’ye, Do you rcuUtf take this for a 
powerful means of riches ami ti am/nUlity P 


4. This system extends itnelf 
to all kinds of industry made 
or to be made, pro^ iiled only 
that by tiincvuid iJcrseMranee 
they are eapiblc of btiiif' 
broui;ht to ^Virfcction and use 
at all, and Uiat there aro no 
invincible olMtaclos found in tlio 
0oil or climate.— 


4 That is to say, it promises to all kinds of 
industry made or to he made that cannot be 
carried on but at a loss, to koe]) them at the 
expcii.se of the kindsmf industry that could sup- 
port themselves, tlirowing the difference on the 
unfortunate consumer besides. 
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vol6 ; mais tout cc qii'i! gagnc cst pris h qiiclciiic autre. Moi^ honiriie 
aiix quaraiitc ecus, qui iic vends ni cliurbons, ni fcrs, iii tissiis de coton 
ou dc liune ; moi , qui suis taillcur, 6picicr , mcnuLsier, iiotaire, liiipii- 
nicur, artiste, raedccin, homme dc lettics, avoeat , proprietaire ; iiioi 
qui suis piJre des quatro cinqui^nics des enfants qu'ou voit duns nos 
villcs, cW moi qui dois payor tout ceLi, saus qu'oii duigne nume me 
dire mcici. Croyez-vous quo cc suit la un moyen puissant dc liohcsse et 
de r(‘pos ? 


4 . ( 0 sysn'm© BVtend 
<1 toute iiulustne ci(M‘o ou 
ii Tinttro, pourvii qu© Ic 
tLinps la perse \«‘rancn 
jiui-ssoiit I’amener a pei- 
Icction et utilite , ct qii’olle 
no rencoiitie pas d ’obs- 
tacles iin incibies dans le 
sol ou lo cliinat. — Jb. 


4 *. C'cst-a-dirc qu'il promet d louto industiie 
creoc ou sV naitrc qui nc jicut so maintenir qu’'A 
pcric, de la fairc boutenir uux dipeiis dos in- 
dustricis qui peiivent ])rospercr, cii rgetant 
toujouis la dilFercnie sur Ic piiuvic consoni- 
inateur. 


Tm fravdt, dont pailcnt ccs mcssicuis, c*c 4 t 
cc qui t vite unc porLc a Itt France. Maintenir 
cette pertc, cn se jirocurant iiii benefice li cu\- 
int^ines, cVsl, ayant tout, lc ipii ks oicupc. 
(Junnd ils pouiront urriver ^ cc but par Ics 
droits, ils sc conUnteront des droits ; qiiand ils 
nc le pourront pas , ils demunderont la prolii- 
bition*** Extreme bon te ! civismepur! 


]*our houtenir les ui- 
dii'itiies crt'M e^jjles} sttine 
inoteeteui aiecouisaux 
probibiliourt et .lux dioits ^ 

Aux prohibitions, quand 
le droit est iinpuissant , 
i es .i-clire , quuiid co 
ilioit , i tabu de luanuio 
.1 ])iote}jfei ethcacement 
I’liKlustiio , ost jissez 
1‘leve pour (pic la fiaude • 

jiuibse et doive se fane a 
un t mx lufeiieui , 

Aiixdioits, (juand son cliilho piotf efticacoment rmdustrie iiation.de , tt (iue 
CO < biflie no laisse jilus ou piescpio plus d’ac( t s n la fiaude, 

Poui les iiidubtiies a iiuitre, jilus de jirobibilions, niais un droit caltub de nia- 
nitio a laissor pen d’oiioourageineiit a la fiaude. — lb. 


*(). Coinincnt conduirait-il an bas prix, quand 
il a visibleracnt pour elletde lebausscr? Com- 
ment, par la concurrence iiiterieurc, quand on 
dit a rindustric qui pourratt se soutciiir sans 
qiie la nation en fit le frais: On t’dtcra a tni, 
pour donnpr auneaiitre? Comment garanli- 
lait-il lc consoininatcnv, quand il a pour objet 
do lui fairc payer deux sous au lieu d’uii«? • 
Comment amencrait-il cnliii nos prod u its iV 
paraitre sans desavantage sur lesinaiehcs ctran- 
gers , quand il empoche lc producteur de rccevoir en paicmciit dc ses 
produits, les objets dont Timpoitation lui sertjit profitable.^ 


Le systemo i>rotec- 
teui (onduit au ba*! piix 
jmi la lib 10 concuiieiico 
iiiteijouie , il j^aiaiitit lo 
i ouioinm.iloiii do toute 
exi^eiiec outu^e, il jinu- 
iie (Mifin nos pioduitb a 
]>aiaili(^ sans d^savaiit'q;e 
hiir left muicb^s (Jtraiigeib. 
— \h. 


r. T 1 offie a toutes les 
jiartiob du loyuumi*, em- 
ploi dos bias et des < a- 
jutaux , en (leant le tia- 
^all, il erto doa cousom- 
niHteuis et ('tublit aiiibi, 
avec la libeite de fane, 
un© e^aUt6 tl’uisancelbien 


7 . A line partie dii royaumc , il dtc Tcnijiloi 
des bras et (les capitaux qui auraient etc ap- 
pliques ^ la production des objets donnes en 
echartgc des produits Ctiangcrs j ct a u»c autre , 
Temploi des bitis ct tics capitaux qui auraient 
etc mis en action pour foumir aux demaiidcs du 
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5. To 5upi>ort tlic kinds of 
industry already existing, the 
protertjve system has recourse 
to pf ofttbltlons, and to dvttes. 

To prohtlntwns, when duties 
are of no effect ; that is to say, 
when the duty that would be 
nccct>sary to form an effectual 
protection, is so high as to enable 
the fVaudulont dealer to under* 


5. The fraud these gentlemen speak of, means 

f )ie\eiiting a loss to France. To keep up this 
DSb, and make a gain out of it for themselves, 
is what above all things runs in their hcadb. 
When they can get at this point by duties, they 
will be content with duties ; when they cannot, 
they will have prohibition. How extremely 
kind ! What disinterested citizenship ! 


sell. 

To duUcst when the rate of duty will be a sufficient protection to the national industry, and 
lea\c no, or almost no, room for the fraudulent dealer. 

For the kinds of industry tliat arc yet to be brought into the world, no more prohibitions, but a 
duty calculated to leave litUe ciioouragcmcnc to fraud. * 


G. How is if to lead to low prices, when its 
end is visibly to raise prices ? How is it to do it 
by free concurrence in the interior, when it says 
to the kind of industfy that can support itself 
without the nation paying the expense, ‘ There 
shall be taken from you, to giv(‘ to another?' 
How is it to secure the consumer, when its object 
is to make him pay two pence in place of one? 

And how is it to enable our productions lo ap- 
pear without disadvantage in foreign markets, when it will not let the 
producer be paid in the kind of goods whose importation would be 
profitable ? 


C The protective system leads 
to low prices by the free com- 
merce it establishes in the in- 
terior of the country ; it secures 
the consumer against any cx- 
travagunt demands; and finally 
it enables our productions tn 
appear without disadvantage in 
foreign markets. — Ib. 


7. From one part of the kingdom it takes away 
the ompUiy of the hands and capital which would 
have been applied to the production of the goods 
given in exchange for t!io foreign produce ; and 
frugal another, the employ of the hands and capital 
which would have been set in motion to supply 
the demands of the consumer that is robbed ; and 
it robs the consumer besides. It creates labour 
ill no place but by dcstioying it somewhere else , 
and therefore it does not create consumers any 
more. lustci^ of establishing liberty to work, 
it docs soinetning much more like establisliiiig 
liberty to go without. It adds to the comfort ot 
one individual only by taking from the comfort 
of some other to the same amount; to which must be added the robbery of 
the consiiiricr throughout France besides. If it builds country seats in the 
Noith ot Trance, it takes the payment for them out of the South, and I, 
the man with toity crowns a-year, must lose the ditfcrcnce of price ; and as 
1 happen lo be everywhere, I call that equality of r/wcomfort. If a par- 
ticular man has a field ‘ privileged by its position and soil,’ I had a 
notion that he had a right to be tlie better for it ; and if some other has one 
<piite differently ciiTuinstanc'ed, 1 cannot see that the first man is boiiiul 
to make up to him the difference. From the lieginniiig of tlie world, there 
have been good fields and bad ; but nobody ever thought of making a level 
of this kind before. 


7. It offers to all parts of the 
kingdom, employ of hands «nd 
capital; by creating labour, it 
creates consumers, and so estab- 
lishes, along with the liberty to 
work, an ccjuality of comfort 
much greater than would be the 
consetpieiice of a system which 
confined its adv.iiitagcs to a 
few distmcts privileged by their 
position and soil rathi i th.^n by 
any sm>erior energy and inttd- 
ligencc in their inhabitants.— 
Jb. 


8. It IS g.ogrcbsivc ; bccautic 
as S4KIII as the old Cblalibshed 
trade has grown enough, it 
makes it mov c down from pro< 
hibition to duty, and the newly 


8. Is your trade of a sort that can add to the 
riches, tlie greatness, the i»lory of France ? — you 
have grown enough, you inua^ make room for the 
sorts that cau do nothing of the kind. Is your 
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consommateur <.polic ; et en sus , il vole le con- 
sommateur. II ne crec* le travail clans im lieu 
qii*en cl<5truisant dans iin autre; il ne cree 
clone pas non plus clcs con soni mat curs. 11 
n’^lablit pas lalibcrlc"* cle faire , mais bien plutot 
Tobligation dc ne pas faire. Il n’ajoute a 
Taisance d*un individu qu'en otant clc Taisance 
eVun autre dans unc ^"gale projiortion ; li quoi 
il faut ajouter la spoliation du consommateuv 
par toutc la France. S’il eleve ties chilteanx 
dans Ic nord , e’est dans le midi qu*il cn prend les frais , et moi , bomnie 
aux quarante ecus , je pords la liifference dos prix ; et comme moi je suis 
partout , j'appellc cela une egalite de gene. Si tel hoinmc a un tbanip 
privilegie ‘^'par sa position et le sol/' jc suis cropinion qu’il doit en pro- 
filer ; si tel autre cn a un place dans desNJonditions toutes contiaires , je 
ne vois pas que le premier soil absolument tenu de lui tenir comiite de 
]q difference. Depiiis la creation dii mondc , il 3" a cu de bonnes et de 
mauvaises terres; mais on ne s'est jamais avise d'etablir un niveau de ce 
genre. 


plus gfrande que celle r^- 
hultant d’un systeine qui 
irappflleidit i paitoj^ei 
aes UMinta^es qm* qiiol- 
qut'S piivilegites 

pai leui position et le sol, 
plus encore (jiie parlViiei- 
gie et rintelligeiice tlti 
Icuis luibitunts. //>. 


8. Il oat progressif, 
puisqu’akus que riiidus- 
tiio aitcieniie n sufhbum< 
iiK lit graiuli , il la fait 
l)asser de la ]noliil)itioii 
•111 droit , et riiidustiic 
iioui ello , a mesiiie qii’elle 
se dtAoloppe, d’uii dioit 
tleve a uii diuit mouidic. 

U. 


8. Votre Industrie est-elle de nature a poiivoir 
ajouter a la richesse , a la grandeur , a la gloire 
de la France ? Vous avex huffisamment grandi ; 
faites place aux industiics qui ne prociirent rien 
dc tout cela.^ Vous uvez unc industricqui con- 
sistc a tailler une jiairc de souliers sur une paire 
cle bottes.^ Comptez que vous serez soutcnii , 
et les portcurs de souliers 2)ar toute la France 
paicront la difftTcncc. 


9. Ce n'est pas pour I’industrie, mais pour la 
non-industric ; e'est pour rindustric qui consistc 
a faire une paire de souliers d'une paire de 
bottes. • Vous promettez d’arrivei un jour a 
lendre la chose pioHuble. •Poiirquoi ne jias 
commcncer par cncoiirager le dcveloppeineiit 
des industries qui ont de la force et dc la vie 
par elles-memes; puis, a mesiire qt/on avancera 
veis la saturation du marche dans les objets de premiere demaiidc , vous, 
veiTCz paraitre successivement les autres cn scene. Vous repond rez que 
ccla nc fait pas votre compte , h vous, decoupeurs dc bottes. On le 
eomprend ; mais cela fait merveilleuscmcnt le compte de la France- 

le. Apica uvou ainsi 
^lionet'' lo systemo qu’elle 
intend adoptor , la cliani* 
bie do coiuuioKe, dans 
un iiiomoire dtWelo])pe , 
et en se lenfermant dans 
le ceiclo ties fails , 
i tablit . ^ 

1°. Que le dioit tie 
baui ait touj oui s i einpluc ei 
la piohibitioii. Ih. 


10. Droit ou proliibitioii , qu’importc.^ C'est 
comme s'il s'agissait de savoir si un homme sera 
pendu pendant une heiire , ou a perpetuite. 
Qcjquff 3r a de ])lus clair, c*est cpitm vent le 
faire pendre jusqu'a ce que mort sen siiive. Ce 
point accord^, on sera coulunt sur le reste. 


0 . Duns lo systcnic 
piotecteur, e’est poui 
i'liidiiHtiio quo les dioits 
soiit rtablis , co soul 
ilojic SOS besoms , et non 
coux du lic&oi , quo Ton 
coiisulle pour la tixution 
des tarifs. lb. 



Jan. 


2dS 


CoHtre^Engudte. 


eslaUished trode, in proportion 
as it gams atrenglh. from a lugh 
duty to a lower.— J/i. 


trade one t^t makes a pair of shoes by cuttimr 
tlie tups off a pair of boots?— you may reektui 
upon being supported, and the wearers of shoes 
throughout France shall pay the difference. 


0. In I he proteefive system, 
it IS for the Ix'mfit of trade 
that the duties are established ; 
It IS the interest of trade there- 
fore, .'inrt not of the re\piuie, 


9. It is not for the benefit of trade, but the 
benefit of no-trade ; it is for tlie benefit of such 
trades aa cotiHist in cutting a pair of .shoes out of 
u pair of hoots. Von say that some time or other 


that M to bo consulted in fixing you will l)e able to make the trade a good one. 

the duties.— j/». Why uot bcglii by cucouraging the pn)gre>s of 

such trades us arc able to stand by theiiiseht's ; 
anti then, as progress was made towards the saturation of the* iiuuket with 
the things in , first demand, you would see the others aiipear tjno after 
anotlier upon the stage. Voii will reply, that that would do no good to 
you, the cutters down of boots. People believe vou; but you are going 
a strange way to advance tlie godfl of France. 


10. After thus finnounping 
the sysfein it would think of 
following, the (*liamlM‘r of 
( oniinmc in an extended me- 
muii, and kucping aluays with- 
in the boundary of facts, lays 
dawn:— 

1* TluU a duty cannot al- 
ways supply the place* of pro- 
hibition. 


10. Duty or prohibition, wliat diflerenee is 
it to make? It is like debating wh(*ther a man 
shall be hanged for an lioiir, or to all elerniiy 
\\ bat is clear is, that it is intended to liang liim 
till the life is out. "J'his point secured, they do 
not mean to quarrel about the rest. 


11 . 2 - That taking off the 11 . a Freuchiuaii, bcg my government not 

prohibitions in rimiec would allow of an operation that is to inflict an aggre- 

yo./rra,u-c, an.i in.iiw.iu.i o,... 
iouiguer>-/*, upon myself. A foreigner, on liis side, is begging 

lli^ go\erniiiciit not to aggrieve liiiu witli an 
operation of the same nature, though bearing on different kinds of good-.. 
And it is certain besides, that this foreign refoini, if finally brought about, 
will be of signal advantage to the coiniiiercc and riches of France. Ought 
France to accept the first of these advantages, without the other? 1 should 
^ny. Yes. On vvho.se account do you advise its being refused ? Is it on 
mine? 1 protest against the refusal altogether; because 1 had much 
rather have one benefit than none at all. Is it on the account of France 
in the aggregate ? 1 protest against it on the same principle. Is it that 
the reciprocity wc are to stop for, will have any tendency to soften the lo^s 
id to full upon the misplaced trades you carry on. Not a bit ; on the 
eon tt ary it is to somebody quite different from you, that the benefit of it 
will go. fa all this tlicrcforc I yun sec nothing, but the hypocritical 
interest which you, the cutter down of b^ols, niav have in putting forward 
the alisciic<‘ of reciprocity as a reason for not gettinjj rid of you. — So much 
for the fallacy of Kcciin*ocityi— I can very well imagine a statesman making 
use of the argument or reciprocity, to try to procure his country a double 
benefit at once, by offering the foreigner the same. I can imagine a govern^ 
ment of ouliiion, finding itself obliged to support itself upon the private 
interests of those who are to gain by the intend^ed reciprocity, to be able to 
iiict'l thcSipposition of those who are to losd by the destruction of the old 
monopoly ; which I see may make a reason why two sensible governments 
should lend a luind to one another, by each streiigthering the other by 
simnllaneons concessions. And 1 can imagine too, a government that 
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1T.S!“ Quelaleveo (Ips h. Moi, Fran^siis, je siippHe mon gou- 
proliibitioiiH «u franco vernemcut de nc pas perniettre line operation 
avuit (U la r^iu infligcra UTic p(Tte collective a la Fniiico, ct 

part Jc I’rfrangi'r. 1b, ^ un (lonimagc iiuliviflucl. L'6traiiger, de 

son cote, supplic son goiivcrnenicnt dt^ nc pu9*lc 
grever d'une operation dc la nii'mo nature, iiiais 
qui portc wir des matieres diircientcs. 11 cst certain cn outre quo cettc 
ii'toi’ine etrangere, si ellc iinit par s’etablir, jn'ocurcra nn a vantage sig- 
iiale ail connnorce ct a la rielicsse do la France. La France doit-elle 
am^pter lo premier dc ccs htmefices sans I’antrc.^ Jc ])onse quo oui. 
Dans Vhiier^t dc qui conseill'cif-iHms dc Ic rejeter ? Fst-ce dans le mien? 
Je le nie, parce que jc preferebbtenir un beueliic a ii*eii point obtenir 
du tout. Est-cc dans rintoret dc la France collectivement ? Je Ic nie 
par le inemc principe. pst-ce qiic la reciprocite on question remedlera 
a la portc ijui doit retombor sur votre industric mal assise? 11 n’en sera 
rien , croye/-moi. An c.ontraire, e’est a tout autre qii'a vous que cc be- 
nefice doit arriver. Je nc voisdonc, dans tout cola, quo rintoret hypo- 
crite que vouS, docoupeur de bottes, \ous pouvoz avoir a mettreen avant 
le d^'laut do reciprocite comme raison pour qu'on nc sc debariasse pas de 
vous ; voila cn quoi consiste Ic sopbisme dc la reciprocite. Jc con^oi.s 
qu’un boitime d'Etat puisscse servir dc rargiimcnt dc la reciprocite pour 
lacher d’obtcnir a son pays un benelice double cn mantle temps qu'il rotlre 
a I’etranger. Je con<;‘ois qu’un gouvcrncnicnt base sur Topinion puisse 
sc trouver dans la necessite dc s’appuyer sur Ics interets particuliers de 
coux qui vont gagner par la reciprocite nouvelle , pour rosister A I’^ppo- 
sition de ceux (|ui vont perdre par la destruction de I'ancicn inonopolc ; 
et jc coniprends quo ce suit b'l une raison pour qiic les gouverneiuents 
sagos sc tendent niutuellenient la main , cn s’appuyant sur des conces- 
sions simultanees. Jc confois aiissi un gouvernement qui dirait : 

Nous nc voulons plus etre.asscz inscns6s p*>ur refuser Ics avuntages quo 
nous poLivons tenir dc vous ; vous ferez de niemc dc votre cdte qiumd 
cela vous plaira et cc gouvcrticmcnt-l^i emporterait la paline de Vintel- 
ligonce ct des lumiercs , cn donn&ut un cxeinplc qu’il seroit impossilde 
qu’on n’imilat pas un jour, quoique le moment ne soit^peut-Ctre pns en- 
core venu. F'est parce que telle est ma conviction , que je vous deman- 
ilcrai, puisque vous paraistfcz voubnr en venir aux paroles dures , de 
quel cote serait la duperie , ct qui vous protendez duper ? 


JiiJ. Qii’adinottro , 
luoyomiant uii dioit , les 
1 1 sHiis e trangers , cc serai t 
simciuii* pc'vtuibatioii et 
catastropbe. — lb. 


li2. Ferturbation sans doute chez qui fait 
metier de covjfectionner des souliers avee des 
bottes ; catastrophe assuremciit A qui mange au 
ratelicr dc la FVance, ct, vent continuer a le 
fairc. Oui , messieurs , jc Ic soutiens , vous 


mangez au rPitelicr dc la France et ou mien. 
Au lieu d'ajqutcr a la richesse et^la puissance dc la patrie, vous vivci! k 
nos depens , coinrae une ar#ice de barlmresen pays cnnciiil. 

11 y a line industric qui eriVichit la France, par(?c qii’clle liT5 dqnne 
cc qu’ellc nc pourrait avoir autrement. 11 y a aussi une Industrie quf 
iiuit a la France , •parce qu’elle Ini fite cc qu’elle pourrait garder ; el , 
cette demiere Industrie, e'est la v6tre, Apres tout, vous clcs des 
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Bhould say, ' We do not intend to be such fools as to refuse the advantage 
we may have from ^ou by taking your oheap ••oods ; pou may do the like 
on your side when yoti think pi oner and such a government would carry 
otF the prize of inteHij>ence aiKi sense, and ffive an example which it is 
impossible utliers should not imitate at last, thouj^h perhaps the day 
niky not be actually come. It is upon all these grounds I mean to ask 
yon, since you seem disposed to come to hard words, whose side the 
tru kery ts on, and who it to you expect to make a fool of. * 


1 * 3 * That to admit foreign 12. Disturbance, no doubt, among those who 

ivoie goods under a duty. the trade of cuttiiig boot. into shoes, 

would be to bring on disturb- t»- .. n ^ i*.. 

anee and panic.— /i. ranic, most assuredly, among those vvlio live 

upon the blood of France, and mean to go on. 
Yes, gentlemen, 1 stand to it ; you live on the blood of France and on 
mine. Instead of adding to the riches and power of the country, you live 
at our expense, like an army of Cossacks in an enemy’s territory. 

There is a sort of trade that enriches France, liecause it gi\cs her what 
she could not have without. There is another sort that injures France, 
because it takes away what she might have kept , and tliis last sort of 
trade, is yours. But after all, you arc citizens; though desperately 
destructive ones. We ha\c a great respect for you ; though you live upon 
our marrow. You shall be treated with all sorts of moderation ; though 
perhaps you will he so civil as not to li\e upon us longer than you can 
help. You shall he well-used ; you shall have time given you ; and we 
have hopes of showing you, that neither your situation nor ours i« as despe- 
rate as might he thought. In the gain ol France in the aggregate, there 


may he ways found to extend a portion upon yon, or at all events reduce 
what^you are to gi\e up, to the least possible amount. But you will no 
go on, living at the expense of Franec. 


c 

not 


13. Nothing is abundantly and duly supplied, 
when it might he had cheaper. Fancy a keeper 
of a cook’s shop in the Rue St, llotior^, attempt- 
ing to sell at a higher price than the cooks on 
the other side the way, and asking ii his eatables 
were not abundantly and duly supplied. 


15. Monsituf temnushe, 

Your circular of the 20th of 
Skeptpmber, pubhslicil m all 
the iiapers, has carried alarm 
into our workshops. 

The prohibitions to which 
our manufacturing industry 
owes Its origin, you are wanting 
to remove. You want to let 

111 strangers to divide with us the market of our own country. 

But this market, is it not abundantly and duly supplied by French industry }^Addreii of the 
manufucturersf spinners, and traders of the toivn ofUoubutv, to the Minishr of CotHme7ce 


14. Does not the cheapness 11. Nothing will satisfy the consumer, hut the 
to .i*c ^ts the 8«od. th.> ch..«„e.t 

Mti»fy the consumer >-it. possible. Ask ill the Rue St Honord whether 

this IS true or not. 

The consumer is quite ready to sacrifice his own interest, if it can he 
proved to him that France in the aggregate, him'-elf inclusive, is to gain 
by it- But he rnaintdlns that there is to he a loss. 


15. In calling in the stranger 
to share in supplying our coii- 
suin]ition, do you wish to force 
us to lower still farther the 
already diminished wages’ And 
to support *our workmen tliat 
the use of foreign goods will 
leave without employment, are 
we to liMfoduee a Poor-Rate > 
—lb. m 


16. The question is, whether we slmll lower 
the wages of the workmen whose limployincnt is 
hostile to the Tiches and power of France, to 
augment hy an equ«il amount die wages of the 
workmen whose labour is useful to her, with a 
relief to all the consumers besides, among whom 
are the workitig-classeb tlierhselves. Tal^e for 
example wove goods. All that can he taken ofl’ 
from the wages of any weavers hy the introdue- 
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citoyens, quoiqiie des citoyens tres-nuisibles. On vous respecte beau- 
coup^ quoiqiie vous viviez de nos sueurs. On aura toute sorte de 
nienageiiients pour vous ; cependant vous aurez la complaisance de ne pas 
vivrc a nos dt-pens plus long-tcuips qu*il n’est nccessairc. Vous serez 
bien traitcs ; on vous accordera desdMais , etnous esperons vous prouver 
que votre situation et la ndtre ne sont pas aussi d^sospen'es qu’on pour- 
rait le croirc. On trouvcra dans le gain de la Prance collective de qiioi 
en etendre nno partie sur vous, oii tout au moins reduire vos sacrifices ’k 
la inoindre somnie possible. Mais vous ne contiiiucrez pas k vivre aux 
depens de la France. 

15. MonSMuir lo nii- 
miitte , 

\otio fiirulaiie du 20 
Repfenibie , publiee pai 
tous ley journauz , a jel« 
rinipiietude duns iiom 
utehers. 

Los proliibitioiifl <jui ont 
(lonne iiuiHsaiK e ii iiotie 
manidactiiiiLie , 

\ oils \ oulezipi’eUes soient 
levtes; voiiB votiloz que 
les ^tLaiii>iTs oiitrent eu 
))<iifa«;o do iiutio inaiclio 
national 

Mais ce niQiclu n’est-il pas abondnmnient et convenablemont fourni pai rindus- 
ti iH fraiH^’aiso L/'i /a/o n Jilatems el comwet (mils de ia vitle de Ihmban d M- 
te niinistre du commerce — JO. 


13. I^en B*ost abondamment ct convenable- 
ment fourni , quand on peut avoir la chose a 
ineilleur marche. Jmaginez un traiteur dc la 
itwe Saint- Honors qiii pretendrait vendre a des 
prix plus cleves que les traitenrs de Tautre qote 
de la meme rue , ct qui deinanderait ensuito , 
si '.es incts ne sont pas abondamment et conve- 
nablement fournis. 


11 1 e bon inau Ii(^ de 
iKts tissiis n’.ittestc 1 ]l pas 
a line i uiu ui loin e (|ui 
doJiH i.isMiiiM lo tonsoin- 
iijiiteui ' — 10 


lui compris , y gagnera. 


1 1. Rien nc rassiircralc consominateur , si ce 
n’cRt la conviction qu'il re^oit les objets au 
ineilleur inarclie posNiblo. Dcinandez dans la 
rue ^alnt-IIoiiore sicilacst vrai on non, 

Le consomniatcur est tout pret a saerifier sun 
interet , si Ton peut lui prouver que la France , 
Mais il sftutient qu’il y a perte^ 


15. Ln appelant fe- 
ll <1 iiotie 

consomniiition, voulez- 
vous nous fon er a abuissoi 
encore des balairey <leja 
ud aits'* Ki }M)ur siis- 
teiitei ceux de nos ouv- 
iieis que femploi des 
umKliandises etraiigeres 
aura laisses sans travail , 
ciLeiuiib-rious une taxe 
des pauvrcB — ffr. 


1 5. La question est d’abaisser les salaircs des 
ouvriers dont Tenijiloi est oppostf^ a larichcsse et 
a la puissanee de la France , pour aiigmenter 
d’une masse egale les salaircs des ouvriers dont 
le travail lui est utile, avec soulagemeui cii 
sus pour les coiTsommatcurs , parmi ]e‘«quels se 
trouvent les classes ouvrieres elles-menies. 

l^ronons pour exemple Its tissus. 'J'out oe 
qui sera diminiic des salaircs des tisscrands par 
rintrnduction dej tissus t'trangers , ne sera-t-il 
pus qjout^^aux salaircs des ouviiers ougagi^s 
dans d’antres eomnierces , ce*qui fait btilanee ; et n’y aura-t-il pa^ gain 
cn SU8 i^oiir tout ouvrier consommateur, coinme pour tout Fraufais, 
par la diminution du prix des tissus ? 

On, si on le pref^e , prenez le cas inverse. Imaginez qu'un tisseraivd 
VOL. XKU.-—Westmihster Review. n 
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tion of the foreign article, must not it be laid on to the wages of the work- 
men engaged in some othtT brunch of trade, which balances exactly ; 
and will there not over and above this be u gain for ever^^ worliinan that ib 
a consumer of wove goods, as for every other man in France, by the 
reduction in the j)ii(‘C of wove goodb ? 

Or, if it is preferred, take the ttpposito case. Fancy a weaver saying, 
‘ Increase my wages by i»nying double for wovt goods and taking off ibe 
same ainoviut from the wages of French labouieis of s(>me other kind; 
and th<»n you and rraiiCc hhall have the benefit of paying two francs for a 
piece of wove goods iiintead of one.’ In fact this is what has been written 
to the Alinister. 


Id. Fancy .the wig-makers had said, 'Our 
e^tdblishinenls, the fruit of stich l(»ng lahour, do 
yon mean to condemn them to a stand-still? // t 
s/tall nut attempt to%<'ntvy into a t outt st that is 
ruinous timl im/UKssih/e.* W'onld not they have 
been answered, ‘ (jcntlemen, nobody vvautf your 
wdgs ; they are not ask( d lor, and there will be 
strong objcctioiib lo making a law to make cvciy 
man wear a Avig, or pay for one whether be wears it or no.’ There wall be 
no fear fell that this will impoverish France; liccanse everybody know s 
that what he aves in wigs, the eiti'/en will expend iijxm some other Kind 
of tiad(‘. 'Fhere is no doubt of the iniliappv situation of the joiiineymni 
wIl makers; and it will he lohl a good r< asoii why too much should not 
bf dom* to buiry the vanishing of wig^, but not why ihe^ should be worn 
for ever. 'Thongb wigs are not wove goods, tin* case a)>pli(.s exactly lo the 
jjoition of the price w lu(‘li i>. lo la* s i\4*(l to the c(msum(*r; and foi the 
i< St, theie will be an exact bahiiicc made 1 y the new demand (*iealod for 
tin* gmnis to be exported. 


1C. Our establishmont**, tho 
fVmt of Kutli loiij» l.ilKuir, Co 
yui intMii lo *•0114101111 tin in lo 
a taiid-stin ^ J1 I 'hull in I oi- 
luaitt to Clift > iiitn ft 
thfit o 1 iiinous aitU inijHi^sitjU. 
-~lh. 


17- Tilt' 1»rc‘ad flip natumal 
iiianuf.u linos foic tin J niuli 
uoikiiiLii, It it inlo tlu‘ 1 aiids 
ot I lie I'ij/{lisli ivfiikmiii wc 
.lit to '■te it lit. 




17 . The bread is to go from the French woik- 
man who cannot inanultutmc unless J^iancc will 
stand the loss, into' the h iiid ^ of tin* rii*nch vvoi k- 
inan who can inanufaclnn* ainl add lo the riche.s 
and jiower (if his count ly. lh*(Musc the English 
workman may gain too, is no reason why Franc** 
is to com t a loss. 


IS. .Such linwivcr w.'ii th* 
JTwl.incholy icsultoftlu 'I'rcaty 
of i oinmeit'O nuuK witli IMij;- 
Jaiiil ni 17 Mj. \t lliat tinn a. 
iiou, wo were jironnsttl t/n 
ptospmiij of ttiiylioih) fiovi 
tin pioyiciiti/ oj the ntulc, 
Anti whal *.nr»o ol it? ^Wc 
ivetf Iwi) \tars witliont Ii.imh" 
.my woiji^ at all; two years 
without selling .nny of our 
good . 

Is it Ihl like k)l that to hi* 
|i»i ran ^ toi us now ?— i6. 

exportation to Englain 


18. On’thc contrary, the truth and fact was, 
that between the y<‘iirs J/Hb and I7f)2, even 
in the kinds of goods in which the competition 
of Ihigland was n,ost feared, iiainelv cotton and 
linen ^oods, hard-vvaie, gauges, iniltinery, tlieic 
was an increase of exportation to linglami of 
yiorc than a million ainl a half of fraiits in total 
annuint, and this in the face of dnti(*s against 
them in Rnglaiul, averaging more than eleven 
per cPnt 011 the value. The total amount is not 
a great deal ; I»nt is direct' y in the teeth of the 
allegations ]n-ocei.<rmg from Jlnulnux. And !><*- 
sides this, between the yenis 1785 ami 1781), tin* 
)1 tliose most iinjmitanl artiides brandv and wine, 


had been, the first doubled, and the otlier aiigmentr(l'l')y a third. 
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dise: ‘Mi?Q;mentez mon salairc en cloublant Ic prixdcs lissus et on diini- 
nnaiit tVaiitant ]es salaiies tie divers autres auvriers franf lis; puis vous, 
ct Li France entit re , vous aurez 1* wantage de payer uu tissu deux francs 
au lieu d’un.” Eflbctivement , e’est ce que l*on a ccrit au minustre. 


1(). Inia"inc 2 que Its pcriuqniers disent ; 
Nos ('tal)lissemcnts , fmit d'uii si long labour , 
Ics comlamncre/-vous au rejios Aaus vr 
i)<)ud)on\ /)(is I sunje) unr luftr ; ui/tciisr ef impos~‘ 
N’tst-ce pas epTon It ur ibpondiait: 
Messieurs, on nc veut pas de vos peiriiqucs; on 
ne Vous tu deni.inde pis ; on s'oppostra c\ la 
confeolion tVune loi tendant a td quo tout iiulividu poitc ptiiiuiUL , on 
cii achate une sans la portei. (^n ne ciaindra pas par la tVappauviir la 
I'lance, paicc qu’on saij bicn que lc qiii sera ep u iriK c*n perniqiics, 
le citoycn 1(‘ (It pciiscia dans quclque auUe genie d iiuliistiie. On itcoii- 
nait li position indlicurcusc dts ouvncid jiciruquieis , ct on vrtiL 1^ 
line bonne laison pour ne pas trop lialtr la dispaiifcion des periuqucs, 
mais non pas pour qu’on cn porte a pcipc tuite. Quoiqueles perruquts et 
les lissus ne soient pas identiques, Tapplication est exacte cn cc qui ron- 
ccine cette poition du piix qui scia epargnec au consoinmatcur ; ct pour 
lerestant, il y ft balance avee la dcraandc citde pom ks objets qui 
seront exportes. 


1 6 Nos (^t il)lissom<Mits , 
tiinf (I uu SI lonp; 1 ihtmi , 
I(*s (oiitliiinuore/-\ ous au 
lepos ^ Nous tu voudums 
ptia fisuyet um hilU lui- 
iifus('(l iinpossibh t — i/>. 


17 . T r* 1)1111 (juo Us 
111 iiiuf icLuit s nitionihs 
IS im lit lux <)«> tu I 
tiaiK, ns ( >1 (0 (i<iii • 1 i 

111 nil (li s oin IK IS iii^l II 1 
(|lJO noil 4 U \ m< ll:i p H 
( 1 f—Ih, 


17- Lo pain doit passci des onvrieis fran^ais 
qui nc ptuvrut pas fabjiquci si te nVst au\ 
dtptns de li liaiue, dans la main dts 
ouMicis (lan^ais qui pcuvciit fibiKpici tii 
qoutant a la lulussc* cl a la ])uiss iiu cmIc J i 
biaiue. Pauo qiu* les ouviiiis aiigl n y 
aiissi , 10 nVst pas une laison pour 
ncc acccple une perte. 


ga^nciont 
quo la Fia 


IB. lol lilt pnuitimt 
lo tinl^ UMiU it (In liiiiU 
ilo (oininuct (U^ 17 >() 
iloi-i .lU'isi hi />» spt I tU 
ilf t ht i uu jui) la pi ospi I i{t 
},/iuiah iioiiwful pioniiso 
Qii’nst il un\ i l Nous 
a\ ons (It (It iix aus San > 
tiwuilloT (l<nix .ms suns 
v( nilio nofi ]nodiiifs 
l\t ce nil boit soni- 
bluMn (|ui (Init uoub dii' 
K-sei VC 1 — 10, 


10. Pom film 1 1 1 line , 
])rmi flit 1 In Im , jioin 
i( (Oldie lo ( (>ton , iion 
\oi ins out de I iiu<,bines 
que nous n a\oiis \ )a^ Se 


18. iA/j con ti air c , dc 17^^ u 170‘2, ini' me 
d.ins les olqcts les plus ] iloiist^ , c’tst-.uuiit Its 
tissusdi coton ct dc lame , la qiniu.iillciic , ks 
gazes, les articles de .modes, il y cut .uigmen- 
titioii de jilus d’lin million ct dtnii de fiaius tu 
v.deiii totalc , et ccla cn face d’un inipi'it ptri^n ^ 
cn Anglctciic , dc plus dc on/ejiom ttnt. J.e 
moniant n’chl pas giand ; inais il tsl dia- 
ni^tralcinent oppose aux alli' gallons de Itoubais 
J)c plus, de 17 ^'^ a rexpoitalion si 

impoitanle dcs eau^-dc-vio cn Angle ttne .itte 
doublcc , ct cclle des vins a augmente tViin lit n . 

•IQ Si lies voisins onl (k bonnes machines, 
c’csl unoiai^ou jiom qiie nous idiercbioifs a nous 
cn sorvir. On dit .i lout I’raii^ais : \^)us 

pounic/ vous piocurei ce qu*il vou^. faut , it 
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19. For spinning wool, for 
sjiinniiig thread, for tw-isting 
cotton, our English neighbours 
have maehiiuny which wc have 
not. Do we find them allow- 
ing theinnehes tti Ik; blinded by 
a deeeptice system i^uite 
the eontraiy. What seventy do 
thc\ not employ to Kt*cp their 
michinery from being expoit- 
eil ■’ VV ith what jenloiisy do 
they watch o^eT the execution 
of the prohibitory law. And yet 
it IS the goods they make with 
thest iinpioNcd machines, and 
against which you know we 
ha\ e no chance of struggling, 
that \oii want to offbr to our 
consume rs. — Ih. 


Contre^ Enquite* 

19, If our neighbours have good macblnery, 
it is the very reason why we ought to take the 
benefit of tbein. What yon say to every Frcneh- 
man is, ‘ You might get what you want, fur half 
price on the other side the water ; therefore 
take <‘are you do no such tiling. ^ As for the 
proliibitlon of exportim* machinery, iUs com- 
pletely settled by the majority of public opinion 
uinoiu* our neighbours, that all prohibition, 
even on the sore and diflicnlt subject of the expor- 
tation of machinery, is silliness ; but all pre- 
judices cannot be got over in a day. Their 
liberals in commercial affairs, are moving for- 
wards contimiafly, and at the same time asking 
us to help them. 


20. Of course, it is the smuggler that has 
been at the bottom of this. That is to say, the 
smuggler lias given the consumers, or in other 
words, France, good cotton thread and cheap, 
increasing at the same time the wages of the 
woikinen who can be of use to France, and this 
at the expense of certain others who cannot. 
Oreat cause of complaint against the .smug- 
gler ' 


20. ?Ve will lu\e a duty for 
protection, you will »ay to 
But has a duty jirotected the 
spumcr- of cotton for /«//<•’ 

Their factories that were so 
acti\c and were imreasuig 
e\cry year, what is become of 
them now > \ ou would find 

them all at a staiul-still, English 
cottons are c\erywhere, and 
the lowness of tlu price Icaies 
no chain e for the l>eiKli ma 
nufaetiiic 

\ ou will till Us the effiit r A 1 

we i«)inf to js not the eonscqiieiite of the (irdonnanee Wliit thin is the reason o i n 
if this hist raoK has not yet had iMftuts, why lannot >ou wait till it ha ' Why be in such a 
hurry to make other and mou disastrous ivperimciits * — Ib 


21. ^^onsuut It there 

n no disputing, that it i^ your 
biisiiMss to manage our afloiis, 
and ours to fiiiil lesignation. 
\ouasktd for facts , ae Inne 
given yon Imth old anti new 
Allow us to add one niori ob 
St nation to eoneliide, 

rf Najioleon w^s loved by 
the jieople whom he thinned 
bv war, it was be cause hi sc 


21 A threat ! whim'll it is fur France to answer. 
Dcpiixe your woikmen in some other biiinih, 
of their w.iges to give them to us, witli an ap- 
gregate lob's te France besides j or else, dtsuff'cc- 
^wn Rob the workman who cun he of use to 
France. for the lienefit of us who cannot; orcl&e, 
rebellion as at Jivons. AVhat people wait to 
know, is whether France will put up with this 
or not. 


them work If the OwlomiaLes in July met with fciuh prompt resistance, it was because they 
threw out of work the printeis jourmymeii. v*f(cr so many Hitical c-ouvuIhioiis tl.e pc-ople wants 

work, and the country rest. To the King, whom we lovi . we UaHrof 

complaint. Wi do not refuse oui children for the scrvic-e of the county. Dut our ‘^ewis of 
working wo iK g yon to n spelt 1 et «ur iKipuUtion. so numerous, so iiuiet, so wc 1 disposes!, but 
to tiZ Itour by tl.e ryoollectK... of the Trialy of 178b and tha condmon oi .m. Hne 
eoL. mannf«.lur.«. have nothing to induce it to disaff«tioii, 

foreutiier la eoiiiK to carry off the comfort and well being it ha. enjoyed lor two year. b^k. 
Abo* all. /, mnL., recollect that the loweimg ol a rate of wkge, haa tw.ee «t Lyon, 

in rebf'llioii. 

We have the lionour to be, dec. 


Roubaix, 5 Oct. 1834. 

(Hfre JuHoui 'ill s!ffnaiuresj--’lb. 
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laissent-ils ftiHsi aveiigler 
j)ai un d^cevant systeirir'^ 
Loindeli. Leiirsmac hines, 
avec (|uelles6\enti' ne Ics 
proliibent-ils pas .i U sor- 
tie Avec cjuel soiii iie 
surveilleiit-ils pas I’execu- 
tion do la loi prohibitne '> 
Lt copendant ce sunt los 
})roduits qu’ils obtiennent 
do CCS inttieis pciiec- 
tionnts , et roiifie les- 
(jucls vous savoa bien (pie 
nous no jiouvons lu1t«‘r, 
quo vous voulez oftiir a 
nos consoinmateuis . — Jb 


moitie prix de I’autrc cote de I’cau ; garde/- 
vouz-en bien V* Quant .i la jirohibition ties 
machines, il cst bien decide par la majoritc 
dc I’opinion piibliqiic clicz nos voisiiis , qne 
toute prohibition , rnTrat* dans la question deli- 
cate et difKtile de rexportatioTi des machines, 
est une sottise; mais on ne dfetriut pas (ous les 
prejuges en un jour. Leuis libcraux cn 
inatieTe de conimeice, martlient toujoms en 
avant, et cbei client en meme temps de I’appui 
cliez nous. 


oQ. Sans doutc , e’est le contrebandier jiii a 
prod 1 lit ce re sultat ; t'’est-a-diic que le contie- 
bandiei a donne aux eonsomniateurs , qui sont 
la Fiance, tie lions eotons a lion niarche , cn 
augmentant cn sus Ics salaiies erouvneis qui 
peuvent seivir la IVanee ; et ccla , aux de pens 
de certains antics qui ne' Ic peuvent pas. (jiaiid 
grief centre le contrebandier ! 


?0. t^n dioit nous jiio- 
ttgoni, nous ditos-\ous > 

Mciis d-t-d protege les 
hlatours do coton poui 
tiillo'^ Leui'> ateliers m 
actifs (|U(‘ cji.upu aiuite 
den lilt ac ( lotlie, (pu soiit- 
ils (linen s^ ^ ous les 
veirie/ tons «iu ic'pos b* 

(oton anglais aboiulo, et 
son ]»n\ a\ili ne laisso 
plus de (liaiice <i la tabii- 
c.ition frai^aise. * 

J e lesuHat (]ne nous signalons ti o**! pas TefFtt de I’ordonnance , dire? \ous ^ A 
quoi done Tattiibuer ^ 1 t si co premier ac te n’a pas poiti s( s liiiits, pouKpioi no 

pas les atlemdri Poukiuoi si \ite tcntei do nouve.uix ct plus eU sastic ux essms ^ 


21. JMonsieiir le mi- 
iiistie, a \ous sans (on 
tiedit la gestion d(* nos 
affaires, a nous la usi- 
f nation A ous voulie/ (les 
luits , nous en ii\ oils 
( itt crane lens et de nou- 
leaux jieuiitlU z - nous 
niaintenaiit uiu^ clcinuie 
leflexion. 

in N.i])()liofi tut aimo 
du p(*uj)le (pi il dcciiiiait 
pai lu guoire , e’est (]u il 
lui donnait riUsanco i>iir le tiaeail. Si Ic's ofdonii iiu es di juillet tiouvcieiit uno si 
promjite lesistaiice, c esi ipi ell iniieut sans emploi Us ouMitis impnineurs. 
Apics taut de coinuiotioi s politnpies , le jieuple besojn (U tiuad , le p.ic s de 
repos. An loi , ipie noi ainioii-., nous paeons sans nmmiurc's d asM / luutds 
inijiols. Nous lie lehisi • jias nos Ids a la jiatiie, Nos ino\ c us dt* ti iv iil , 
iespectez-l('s. Que nolle pO])ulation si nombreiise , si r.ilino, si boiiiio , mais 
eftiajte encore par le souveiin du tfllitc de 17K() et jiai I ( tat de nos fllatiiies do 
colon fill, lie scut pas police a ^a di saflei t ion , ctijiTcdU ne pnisse )ani noun ii 
la peiisce (pie 1 ( iiansfer \ a lui lavTi laisincoot lo bonheui (lout elU* ]nint dcqinis 
deux nns. Suitout, luoiisieui lo iiiiiiislie , souveimz-vous qu’un salaiie abaissi, a 
deux tois boiileve J..y^ii. 

Nous avoiis rhoiineur d etio , morisicui ininist o , v is dt voacB set it uis, 
lloubaix , 5 octobre 18 11. 

(‘Siuuertt 272 ngnatui es ,) — i6. 


2l, Une menace! La Fniiue doit y rc- 
potidiL. Otiv a VOS OLiviicis , dans quelque 
antic brauche, leins salaircs pour urns les 
doiiiici avec pcitc gciuiale poiu la b'lamc 
(ollcctivc in sus; sinon , mitt cltsajlcclwtt, 
Spohe/ les ouviiers qui peiiNent ctre units a la 
Fiance, a iiotrc profit a nous qui lu le poiivons 
jias ; sinon*, Aoultvt mnit coininc a J.yoii. Rcste 
a savoir si la France se soumettra a lout cela. 
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*2 Q. WouJil you Ki. any Wlwt U allHIlie, that Frcitcliiiicii slioulfl RCt 

into’utDUMicc, 111 changing the 
jiroliibitioii v)uch rvisls on 
cprtaui kinds of c irpcU, into a 
duty ot sunuKiit height yl 
"Ntij WhiU\ir (Uitv you init 
on riiikr> ,111(1 riuh 111 c iipcts, 1101* ollCcip ? 
it will 1)( MnydifUtult for iii 
to '.Luid the CMiiipptition. These 

larpets.’irc the faiihioii. 'They arc n^o much nought aftn, liecatisi they me waim, good, .ind not 
dc,ii. EjkomuH/twH of J ftifsout (itrpfi niuuuj/iciuiit , delegate Ji om the Lou tied oj Consultation 
oj Abheidlc.—Mondtui da Lomnuict, 1 Aoi 1S51. 


carpets that aio at the Hame Ijiiio iashioiiahJc^ 
waiin, m)0(l, .uid not dear! Were Freiicluneii 
made lo liax* carnets, oi to pay foi caipets 
that are iit ithcrllie lashion, nor w aim, nor ^ood. 


"■J. ^ \rc vou mi t\iiortcr ? 
— J \ httk T his year I h i\t 
been foitunitc (iiough to sell 
sonic (iipcts, 111 i:riglaiul, to 
one of th( luinistiH whowantid 
to Imm soitu carpets of iny 
mamifaclurciliorauhc they h ii e 
tlic reputation ol btin,» more 
lasting than others. — Ih, 


What a tool tills ]]n^lish iniiiisler must 
li<i\e hcen, who wantL'd a carpet that would last 
longer than othei" I (’ouhl not he tell, that it 
was his duty to oitlei a < arpet, that should be of 
less cost and hi^hei pr.Li ^ 


21. ro IIIK KINO UK IIIK 
FRhV( H. 

Jhi Vnitid fl'otkmtn if thi 
iaUottf if band (f^'ucntnt 

Sin, thesoui of the uiifor 
tun.ilc workincii will go to your 
lie ut 

III thi goiu l)V d.iysol pin i 
tioiih and distil St, it was to tiu 
hi .ids ot est.iblishiiKiiU that wi 
Hied to look lor help 

Thiyinn do nothing foi us 
non, .igainst this projctl of 
rdoiin which will shut iipthdi 
shops IJity perhaps, may only 
.jiittti in th« ir prisent iiiteifsls, 
Ol ttuir futuritv; but to iis, 
jiatienl at» w( may lx*, to us 
who 111 ( only from d ly today, 
iutlult^. istoinonow, and tin 
taking ofl the )no',u'nt on, ih 
death JounuU du Jlaiu, i 
^ol. lb 34 . 


IM. It is piopei to be \ try moderate, in answer- 
inn d ]>opuUition who there can be no doubt find 
themsehes in an cxecedmuly distressed coiidititm 
thiom»h the coiise(|uem cs of the inuoraiice and 
piejudues ol the j»ont bv time. 

The lefoim will shut up no shops hut those 
that aie in unions tt) riancc , to open those that 
*11 e useful to hei and *id\ antajM^eous To say llial 
to \ou the takiiii* oil the piohibilion is death, is 
sa)im» that you live only bv the loss of riaiicc, 
uml that von demanil that 1 ranct' shall t ontinue 
to lie at this loss, iliat you ma\ li\e upon it, and 
lia\c (hildrcu to li\e upon it after )ou. The 
most unuMsoiiable yf all possililc evpeetatioiis, 
is to thiiiK that France enlii;hteued, weil-infonu- 
ed, will j»o on eiidunni> siu h h >tatc ol thim(s. 
'J his btintj tal in fur planted, it remains lo iiud 
out the real amount of indi\idu.il '•uHeim/^ 
and pi i vale inleicsls whieh uie opposed to 
the lemoval of the evil. There will be 


nothing got on any side by exai;!^j(eration. What 
111 list most assuicdly come to pass, is that the* 
de^'timtiie Ii.kIis will he l)Joui»lit wilhin the 
b muds of ju^liie , but so loni» as there i'* a eeilaiiily of seeint^ the end ot 
such a stat»‘ of ihiii^^", FiMiiie will* be williiiit to make i;reat sacrifices to 
bofk:n tln‘ slun k lo individuals coucciiied, whom nobody thinks of ciiar^iiig 
with it as a dime Ic the hist place, there is the i»reut lewmrce, of doin^^ 
thv‘ thing gi.ulually, Secouifly, as the absolute improvement ot the useful 
ticKles must maich step hy step with the diminution of the destriietive ones, 
there is iu this quarter a visible opening for the absorption of the iiiis- 
plac(‘d iiiodch of iiulustry Thirdly, as all the vvorkiiii^-classes without 
distnu tpui, so far us they are consumers, ^iiist receive their share of the 
benefit that arises to the consumers at large, it is clear that in the aggregate 
the working classes must he heller off than they were before. It would he 
absurd, ami in fact dishonest, to say that none ot the vVorkmea iu any of 
the trades that are injurious to France would iudividually lose anything 3 
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V J rouvtiu/-Aous 
des iiK otivijiu fits I rom 
plan I li jndulilim (jui 
(xisto 8 ui Cdtaina tajiis, 
j HI iin dioit suflis inimi 111 
( Ilvc — R, Uui. Quel |ut 
dioit c|ue voiis iiicttiiz 
sill It s la])is do I III |iiK 
it s ii I s tapis til I ludt , 
il II )iis sri i bioii di Ticilt d 
On Us rcclioulu lussi Ut n 
h l< n tl in (I M 1 j im^i 
(I AhbciiUe — Mui lUui da I 


22. Quel domnitige cc strait que les Fian^aib 
LUssiDt dcb ta 2 iis cn mtiiic temps 2ilamode^ 
cliduds, lions ctijcii cheis ’ Lts 1 lan^uis sont-ils 
( iits iioui avoii dc boiis tapis , on pour payer 
(ks t ipis qui lit soiLiit ni a Li mode , in bons , 
in cliduds. 111 d bun inmlu* ^ 

soutenir li niuuinnce ( lijus sont i la modt» 
ncoup ] ucf lulls oiil (liiuds b ms 1 1 1 1 u tht is — 
/ hui t / iijn (kl6^\u 1(11 l( (hiimbie cinaultiUive 
lint eve , It i nhe i6l\f 


y D I xpoitor Mills ^ 
— R I n pt u CPttf III 
iiLo j u itL asscz h u 
1 uv 1 oui \Liulio dis 
t ipih tn Aii_,lt tut, I 
nil ini iistie jui i dt silt 
IV on d ^ 1 H 1 dc in i 
maunluturc i irc tpi ils 


23 Quel foil, qnc te nuiiistic anglais (pii 
dtsiijil on tipis d lint suliditt qut n'ont ])di> 
*Ics duties' Nc toiucvait-il pis quilclaitdc 
son devoir de f me Idbiiqiiei uri tajiib ipolns 
1 ilide et jilus eher ^ 


out liuti reputiiiiou do Holidite pit ii out p is U s lutios — 10 


21 lu noi nrs InA^^Als 

/ f iu< a 1 s h ( I 
f tlnti kSti / Qut h I 

Slit li > IX tits ou 
vii IS lUHlhtuirux A 
JIO |U I volit ( i 

i) ms It s Illicit us J uis 
tit I u\ (i list 1 (I I n 
t f 1 m\ (1 Is I 1 1 il li 
util jilt nous nous idit s 
sions 

11s no J CUM nf iitu 
HIIJ Uld 1) Il ( lit I b 
1 J t I nt 1 ( |iu 

i 11 I i Its 111 milt t II s 

I U\ du UK us ] ( 11 i lu lit 

s illiii tl ms I uismteitls 
(I ms It ui i tun 11 Ils 
})0 11 lit lib tt 111 ] Iti its 
iplO llOllb s }\ J til 

il us |Ui vJvoiis a i I ui 
I ) mi J i\ ( mi c ( st 

(It ni I 111 1 1 1 1 it V t d I L 


21 11 fult ujiondic ivcc bciiitoup dc 

inodeiation i une population qui sms doiite 
se tioinc dins une eondition tri s-pt iiildt ^lar 
suite dt ligiioi nice tt dts piejuges du pisst. 

1 i It foiiiie uc fennel i que les m inufaetiiies 
tjui sont musibles a li Irinte, iiour ou\iu 
telles qui lui sunt utiles el dvant igoiises Due 
que poLiinonsli le>tedt la piohibition test 
1 1 molt , test dire que nous iie vnonb que de 
L^jKile tk h liaiue , ct que nous ikmantloiis 
que li 1 rinct tontuiiK i fiire ^ette peite, aim 
q It nous (11 MV ions 1 1 tleMons deseiifints pour 
en \iM(» apns nou^ I a jdns dtiaisonn d k tk 
toute'. ks jHtlentjons, etst^de clone que ]i 
1 lame eil vutc , instiuitt , se soumetti i i pei- 
pttuilt ci^el etit tk ehoses ( ela post , restc 
It qutsUoii dt snoii li sonime vtiitubJc de 
soulli mee et d inUitls partieulieis qiii jieuvtnU 
so])j)osti i li tlispiulion de in d On ne 
g igiiei i 1 itiiMi 1 e\ I^ei ml II est de nttessifce 


11 hiluii II, t t thiiuii que ks indubtiits ninsibks soicnt leduites dins 
^ ks limites tk ]a#iustiet?, mais ^louivu qu on 
** *** ^ soil issuie tk voii la fin de tet tlU de ehoses, 

] X 1 rante coistiitna A bemcoup tk saei dices, 
270ur itf!t)rlii le clioi a J tgard des intbrtssts que 
ptisonue n'letusp Pit nfltij^nieiit , il y a k giaiid inojtii de la gra- 
dualite IStt ondeiiKiit , tonnne 1 uigmeiituti n poative tkb iiidustiics 
utiles marehera jjc pair avee 1 1 '^nunutiou ilcb induslritB iiuisibles, il y a 
dans cette bouree uno oetasion visible d'abaorplion progressive des iiu 
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but it would also be absurd and dishonest not to allow^ that the dan^^er of 
the working? manufacturers, even in the trades most affected, has a set-off 
in many ways that ini^ht not at first be tkoiij^ht of. It is exactly the case 
of the copyists at the introduction of printing. It is plain that the 
fraternity of copyists must have lost by it. But at the same time that 
copyists were being thrown out of employ, printers must have been in 
demand ; here then was one way for the absorption of at least a portion of 
the copyists and their posterity. And further, the savings made !)y the 
public through the use of printing, must, there can be no doubt, have been 
laid out in some way or other, and so have freshened various other trades ; 
which goes to make more room for taking up the ly^eat copyi^st family. It 
was in this way the thing was done in other insta^^es. Where would the 
civilization of Europe have been by this time, if people liad always per- 
sisted in using the instrument that was bad and dear, instead of what was 
good and cheap, through teuderncs‘5 for snpciannuated interests ? 


23, A protectne duty 
bniig priccii to a le^ cl ; the con- 
Bumcrwill gam nothing by the 
alteration; and one lialf the 
{Kipulation will be sacnfloed to 
the other. — Ib, 


25, Which way is it“to be said, that the con- 
siiiiier will gain nothing ? The citizen that buys 
for tuo francs instead of three, and lavs out the 
third with the checsccake-mukor, will he not 
ha\c made a substantial gain of liis cheesecakes ? 


2G. Ilavc the \ine - growers of the South 
got neither wives nor children? Has the con- 
sumer of wove goods got neither wife nor chil- 
dren? Of what use is it to multiply ]>rawny 
arms in the North, if it is to lie done by extin- 
guishing an equal number of brawny arms in 
the South, and a further number of brawny arms 
all over France besides ? If it is not good to 
hinder the men of the North from disposing of 
their services, their \igour and their toil, will 
it lie any better to hinder the man of the Smith 
from disposing of his services, his vigour, and his toil, and at the same time 
inflict a further loss in the aggregate on Fraqce, in which every man is a 
consumer whatever else he may he besides? If thcie was a simple balance 
gn the two sides, it would be injustice, but as there i'' a Joss upon the 
wdiole, it is silliness besides. 


All the orgumenU in 
favour of our pomrades the 
Mne-growers of the South, will 
not fml OUT wires and chil- 
dren, who are to be doomed to 
slar\ c. What miUionb of brawny 
arms, will not know what 
to turn theinttlves to, nor 
where to dispose of their ser- 
vices, their Tigour, and their 
toil.— 


27- How are you to extinguish mcndicify, by 
making beggars in the vSouth as fast as you take 
them away Iroin the Nm lh, with an aggregate 
loss to all thociti/cn consumers besides ? A man 
has a light to gel his li\iiig, but not at the ex- 
pense of other people and the country. It was 
for this very thing, that people invented laws. 


27 . Sfrr, your govcAiment 
wanted to extingiUKh incndi^ 
city ; It wanted to enlighten 
the people by instruction, and 
accustom us to economy by the 
formation of savings - banks. 

* To get a living, is more urgent 
than instruction; without the 
payment of the wages he has a 
just claim to, it is impossible 

for a man to be economical ; ^thu Knglish and reform will put an fend to everything, except mendi< 
city, which will spread over one jiart of Vimr country after another, like dishonest Uitters. — I//. 


28. Sire, the workmen too 
have shed their blood for your 
cause, which the cause of 
the nation, and it is among 
the Irfbournt.' classes that you 
count the greatest number of 
peaceable' and devoted citizens. 
You have pardoned the 00 m- 
jrikdes whom mor (perhaps dis* 


,28. There are uther jieople that have shed 
their blood, willioiit seeing in it a reason why 
they Hhoiild repress the industry of others, with 
a lo.ss to France mi her character of consumer 
besides. To spare the w'orkmeu who respect 
order, is npt to oppress other workmen who 
respect it just as much, with a loss to Frauca in 
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dustries mal assises. Troisiemement ^ comme tous les ouvriers sans 
distinction , cn tant que consommatcurs , recevront leur portion dii gain 
qui arrivcra a cctte classe^ il est clair qu’il doit rester un surplus de bien 
pour Ics ouvriers collectivement. II y aurait absurdite , et meme decep- 
tion h. dire que tous les ouvriers de toutes les industries opposecs aux 
intcrets de la France, ne perdront individuellement rien ; mais il y 
aurait aussi absurdite et deception k ne pas reconnaitre que le danger 
des ouvriers , memo les plus menaces , admet beaucoup d’attenuations 
qu'on pourrait ne pas apercevoir au premier coup d'ceil. C est le cas qui 
s’est presente pour les^ copistes, lots de rintroduction de Timprinicrie. Il 
est 6vident que la faculte des copistes dut perdre ; mais cn meme temps 
que les copistes diminuaient , les imprimeurs durent augmenter ; voila 
done un nioycn d'absorption pour au moins unc partie des copistes et de 
lour post6rit<5. De plus, les economies provenant de I'institution de 
rimprimerie durent, s&ns nul doute, se placer quelquepart, cn aug- 
mentant diverscs autres industries ; voila encore des moyens d'absoi^ption 
pour la grande famillc copistc. C'est ainsi que les choscs se sont passees 
dans les autres cas. Ou tii serait la civilisation europeenne , si Ton avail 
toujours persiste d se servir d'instruments mauvais et ehers, au lieu d'en 
avoir de bons ct a meilleur marcli6 , par consideration pour des intcrets 
suraiinCi ? 


23. Un dioit protec tour 
nivolleia les prix , lo 
consoinmateur ne ffaejnera 
nen au changement uno 
moiti6 do la population 
sera sacrifice a Pautre 
nioiti6. — lb. 


25, Le moycn de dire quo le consommateur 
ne gagnera rien > Le citoyen qui ach^tera 
pour deux irmes au lieu de trois , et consom. 
mera Ic troisi^mc franc clicz le patissicr, ne 
realiscra-t-il pas le gain de sa patisserie ? 


26. Tous los raisonno- 
moiits en fareur des ca- 
moiadps lea vignerona du 
Midi , no poiiriont uour- 
ni iios lonimes et iios 
enfants vouls a la miseie • 
que de millions de bins 
couicigeiix ne suuiont ])lus 
a (jiioi se prendit* , ne 
sauiont ]>lus ,i (|ui vendre 
leur utiliti , leurs sueuis 
et leuis loices ’ — Ib, 


26, Est-ce que les vignerons du Midi n ont 
n4 femmes ni enfants^ Est-cc que le eon- 
sominateur de tissus n’a ni femme ni enfants ? 
Que sert-il d'aliineiitcr des bras couvageux dans 
le nord*, en siipprimant un iiouibre egal de bras 
courageux dans le midi , avee suppression d’un 
.surplus de bras courageux dans la France col- 
lective en sus ? S’il n’est pas bon d’cinpeeher 
cenx du nord de vendre leur iitilitc , leurs 
sucurs et leurs forces , pourquoi serai t-il mieux* 
d’enipccher riiommc du midi de vendre son 
utilite , ses sueurs et ses forces , en ^nfligeaiit cn outre une perte a la 
France collective qui ne se compose que de Loinsommateurs ? S'il y 
avail simple balance des intcrets, cc serait* une injustice; comme il y a 
en sus une perte collective , ce serait de plus une folic. 


27. Sue, votie gou- 27- Comment cteiiidrc la mcndicite , en 
veinement voiduit dtem- faisant des mendians dans le midi poqr en oter 

collective pour les dtoye.is 
pai Imstiuction «t nous consommatcurs cn sus Un homine a Ic droit 
httbituer a r^conomie par de se noutrir ; mais non aux depens des autres 
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trM»)iumi«iintoiusuirwiion; the aff!>regatc besides. Order, is doing equtdiy 

spare then the workmen who by ull. 
lu^c no fault to opiate, no 

rejK,*nUncc to aeknowlulgc ; ‘.pin the woikmcn wlio respect Older and the and surround 
your person with their numerous benedictions. — lb. 


2!). What would be said to a market- worn an, 
that tried to OATfset the stall of her neighhoiir, 
and «aid " J am aceoini)lishiii!>' my destiny*' ? Has 
not her iu*ii»hbour ^ot u destiny loo? If humier, 
disiiratT, and despair are waitluiffor you tlie (hiy 
you cease to AA^ork, they are vvaitim; for those too 
that you hinder fr(\in woikintj. There is a A\oid 
upon this hubjetj't, old, but ^ood; justice. 

Let the working-men only examine the big 
Avoids with which they are deluded. What is 
it tliesc people mean by rompetitien ^ It is the 
competition of your countrymen who can supply with a profit to France 
in tho a^nrogate, Avhat yon can only supply at a loss. What do they mean 
by cmviuvst ^ ^nppo‘«c they liad got to what they have taught you to call 
rvnquettt ; that ia to aav, that after a sncecasioii of losses to France, they 
had got to manufacture certain goo.ds as cheap as they could be bad from 
the loreignci ; — what would Franco have gained by it? Not a fuithin^. 
}^hc Avould ha\c made great sacrifices, to arrive at a result without a ditlei- 
ence. If it is replied tlial tlie improvements may be canied further, — why 
prefer a contingent improvcmeiit and preceded by losses, to one that would 
be certain, and without previous injury to the natural kinds of iiulusli y 
Avliieh must be sacrificed ? No fact is better ascertained, than that tU» 
protected industries do not adv'anec; and iiitural ones do ; it is one of the 
simplest inferences fiom statistical observation. Will it be answeied, that 
it is for the security of France that she .should as mncli as possible possess 
everything within herself ? This is not security, but insecurity ; it is the 
.security of the old feudal tiiiK's, when ev ei } body wanted to li.ivo (vii vtliiiiij 
within hiiiibclf, because he meant to be the cneni) of everybody cl'sc. Now, 
as then, tlic more people can bind themselves t(^gethor by mutual interests, 
the more tlwy will increase tlie SNecurity of all. What is it too, llicy Invc 
taught you to call being trllmtary ^ It is like a man talking of being tri- 
butary to the cov/ for milk. 


23. BoiH to toil ftutl to en- 
dure, slaves to oiir duties, we 
palu'iitly accomplish our des- 
tiny. Working m.ikcs us for- 
get sUfllhiings; do nut then 
allow us to be depnvetl of that. 

Hunger, disgrace, .'ind de- 
spair, arc w.'uting to fasten on 
us, the day wi cease to work. 

AVe likie the honour to be 
^bc, your *c. — lb. 


30. <y. What IS your opnium, 
as to removing the prohibition, 
an<l laying a proti-ctinp duly 
inHtcwl '* — A. 'J he tjucMtioii so 
put, 18 impossible to answer. 

must l>cg permission to put 
It 111 the way I iindci stand i(. I 
am quite aware that the pro 
hibition cannot be kept up for 
ever; and ,1 expK'sscd m>s(.U 
to this effect in the memorial, 
1 had the honour to address to 
the ministe^of commerce. But 
we base not yet got to tlie 
IKimt, where our inanufacturora 
of woollen eh^th can, without 
an iiiunen'-c loss, support the 
removal of the prohibition. Is 
it in the inleicst of what arc 
called the consumers, that this 


30. There appears nothing in all this, that is 
an\ answer to tJic arguments of the opposite si<lc 
It is (f qufstKin oj prodtji^/ous tnusi'nifmi'' ; which 
is true enough, lor the lo-ss i^ prodigious. 'Flu; 
objection founded on r(a< /ion might be applicable 
to sudden alteration'!, but not to gradual on< s, 
vvliith arc Avhat all sensible people a^-k for. 
Supposing iho question of gradnality settled, 
the mwV that avc arc threatened with is only a 
bug^ticar for the foolish. It Avill nifcct no kiinl of 
industry but those it is the interest of France to 
see affected. It will impioAC all the others, by 
dividing among them the demand arising fioin 
the relief given ^o &11 the consumers in the 
country. ^ 


C| 


mrasuyfispropOMca; and if 90 , will itgftln itn object? It h a question of prodliioui magnitude 
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cl dc sa ratric- e’c?t pi^cibtnietil poui ctla ciuc 
soiit faitcs Ics loi-*. 


loB oaiflse^ d tpaipne. Lb 
nouriituie ebt plus iife- 
(pssiiro enrou* (piP 
sti uc lion , 8 m&lo paiomeiit • 

dun Sciliuo jubteinciit Anolns <t li uioimo vont tout lUtruiio, 

mu ill , IccononiK est impo&siblo , les An^lus <i ,n«,ino un hrtiUon dtb- 

tout, excpptela mencliuU qui aaeiidia 8ui no8 co.ituob cmume un JiaiUua at 

lionoinnt* — Ih, 


28. II cii cst tVaiitrts qiii ont rCqmiulu Ivm 
sang , suns y voir line i umhi iimir (i)in])umcr 
rmdustiic eVautrm, cn inlligcant ime ptitc 
U Fumic Lonsoinmatiiui cn sus. Lpaigner 
l(,s ouvritis qiii rcspcctcnt roidic, ce ii out pas 
vous coinpiMi un plus tn oppiinicr d‘ antics qui Ic iLspciUnt i ga c- 
j^rtind nombio do citojens orient , avee addition d'un dominate a la 1 laiicc 
paiHibles oidtrouCs. \ ous cn suh. Votdre* , c ost UgaliU . 

a\ oz p'irdonn6 aux rania- • 


2fl Isirc, Its ouvnus 
out uissi ifpaiidu leiii 
suio i»oni voUc 
qiii est ctllo delft lulion , 
1 1 c cst jianui les popu 
Ifttions labonouses , quo 
vous coinplMZ un plus 


a\ oz p'irdonn6 aux rania- 
jftdu. quo luieui (la d( - 
ti. i.SB 11. Ul ttro) Bvi.it ouvriris nu. n ( nt 1 bh do imiti . exi-iL. , pas 

lutouraitvolioptrsomie do leiu. nou.liieusi'. Uncdittions.— 

JO ^ts pour ti wftilb r 
tt s nitriir tscluts do 
lu s dts oils, nous ftccom 
plissi ns patu ninn nt notio 
distinCe Lo tiiNuliut 
oublioi ks CTthrail^s , no 
ju iinettt / pas qu’on nous 
ill piivn. 

1 1 liiiin lilnnK at le 
d» S( SJ ( 11 sont 1 1 qin nous 
.il t( iideiil k J )ui ou iioub 
no ti IV vilb 1 >us plub ’ 

!Nous ftvons 1 houiieui 
d(tH , siH , do votu 
mijtsli kb plus liumblos 
ii n bpettuoux suvitcurs, 

^Ib 


2q. Qnc rtpondr iit-on A unc femme dc li 
ILillc qui voucliciit rtntpisti la boutiqiit. ik st 
voisinc, til dis lilt “ Jc v.tis iiti oinphr ina iks- 
tiiitc ’ ^ NVt-tt pis quo la toibiiit a auM uiic 
destinte.' Si h faim, la hontt el le d6stspou 
vous atteiidciit le jour ou vous nc tiavailkie/ 
plus, ils alltncknl uussi nu\ que vouBempi- 
thtit/ <le ti.ivailkr 11 y a U un mol, aiiuin, 
in us bon , test ului lie jusltu 
• (Juc Its ouMitis cxiuniiitnl Its gramls iiiots 
(lont on suit les bcitti. (iu’tiuciid-on pai 
comuiunu ? C’tst la tomuiitntt (le vos tou- 
titiqcns qui ))tuvent fonriui avet pun a la 
I'lantc collttliVt, te qut vous lie iiouvt/ lour- 
iiir quM ptile. Qu’tultnd-tm pai io«(/«i<( " 
SunposoiN qu’on soil a.ui t a tt qu on vous a 

iioniim to«(/Hi'le . c’cst-a-diit qu apus lint siiittk pciUs pom a ^ 

on v..t aiiivt a labnquer ctiUii.s ob|tts an iiitiiit pris au^ 
uitviail dt I’ttiansiti, qn tst-tc qut la I'larut ,,, 

1 lit auiait (ait de giaiidcs jx^rtes, pom aiinci ^ 

rtntt. Si I'on ripoiul qut it m 

loin, pomquoi pititrti un 

dc pcitcs, a an pcrlcttionneimnt as in , / , A f rst un t at 

gics aux industiits J*" t pas^^unit le» iniluatiies iialu- 
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in vhidi all the interests of France arc concerned, and in which every kind of industry has an interest. 
It u impossible to touch the two^great leading brflhchcs, thoi>e of wQpllen aud cotton cloths, without 
there being a reaction on all the rest, and partieularly on agriculture; for the introduction of 
foreign cloths is to agriculture the same as importing the raw materiaL; and to manufacturing 
industry it is the same ag introilucing the materials in every manufactured form, which would 
amount to taking from it all employment whatever. The consequence therefore would bo incalculable 
mischief. 

The recoil will affect all the other kinds of industry, and in the end both private property and 
public revenue.— Braminaiion of M. Cunin-Gridaine, cloth-Pianufactvrer at S^an, of the 

Consultative Chamber of Sedan. (Afoniteui du Commerce, *2 and 3 Nov. 1834.) 

31. We should be glad if 3l. A incre confusion betu^n different thini^s 

Lord Durham or any of the jg ubiial to call by the iiamc of privilegr or 

! monopoly. If a certain number of French 

US what they mean by pi ivurgc ^ i j i * - • r ^ j ^ 

and menopo/^. In goodFrench, "eavcFb had the cxcrcibing of that trade to the 

asm good English, these words exclusion of any Other Frenchman that should 

to a ceruinty i\ave only one ish to be a weaver, this would be, in one senBc, 

meaning, which is that of the what is called monopoly ; which may exist along 

c^ionOT enjoyment of a ; , j absence of either prohilntion or 

lieculiar right, in which the , . . . i i i 

rest of mankmd are not allowed ^iutics upon foreign cloths. Blit if, going beyond 

to share. Thus, by the appii- this, the weavers demand to make use of the 

cation of thi 8 \ery simple do public force to hinder the introduction ot foreign 
fiaition, the exclusive exercise c'loths, this is a monopoly of quitc a diflcn^nt 
of a profession or trade is a jn monopolies as cverywdierc else, the 

privilege, or a monopoly; but . 'ii ti i.i i 

where everybo<iy that chusea things are not all alike that go liy the same 

is at liberty to exercise a pro- liauiC. 
fession or trade, tlicre is not 
and cannot be either ]>riMlcgc 

or monopoly. Now this is exactly what takes place both in France and England. — MonUexa 
du Commerce, 5 th Nov, 1854. 

32. Nothing but private j)t(h. 32. Coiifiision of words, agaiii. Whether the 
peril/ rs a men«po/v ,• for that monopolists bc lUOrC OF fcWCr, it docS liot the 

Jda,Z^lyl„tVu. follow that they arc laviiii' haiulb upon the 

to the owner. But It IS a sacred property of tllCir fcllow-CltlZeilS. 


32. Nothin/r but private pro^ 32. Coilfllsion of WOrds, Ugaill. 
pertyrs a men«po/v ,• for that monopolists bc lUOrC OF fcWCr, it 
gives the exclusive right to the i c n ..i 4 . .v i • u. 

thing andth. enjoyment of it. follow that they arc lavill!' hi 

to the owner. But It IS a sacred property of tllCir fcllow-CltlZeilS. 
kind of monopoly on which 
society altogether is founded; 

and It IS not presumable that Lord Durham means to go about to'Vcform tl ~-Ih. 


33. G<id forbid wc should 33 witllOUt COUls ! Do TlOt Want tO huVC 
‘•'“••si? This iswh.it has been wiled out. on 

coals to sell and wanting to , , . * 1 asi 1 n/i* • j- n 

sell as many as he can. But Sides ot thc ClldlUlcl. iVliniSters ot all 

he ought not to make a Wi- countries, whorcforc are you ministers? Is it to 

mental affair of it, and mix it hinder Us from having codls diid clai’ct? 

tip with thc ciMli/ation and 
liberties of the human race. — 

Journal tier Dtlbats. ^th Nov. 1831. 

r 34. Before launching his 34. He means I 0 condemn them both, so far 
«n.ithein.i«ttiioFr«,c,h,nanu- jj., jj, „ j thpiu^elves to defend monopoly. 

facturers, why then did not r,., ■ r- ^ , ,.«• 14 • ^ 

Lord Durhmn rocollt.ct, Ihai ho * dlfliculty in bcttllllg that, 

could not condemn them, with- 
out condemning the English ' 
manufacturers too 1 />. 

.15. You have talked of the 3 ,S. The parti of the public that protest, are 
public that proust, the two kinds of trade that lose what you intend 

or* *'*®“*« difference 

a^ interest •:n prutcsting i*— pi’icc. ♦ 

iSamfuntlon of m. Mimtrcl, 

spanner and runnufacturer of w 

cotton. Delegate oj iht Chambers of Commerce af LUkf Roubalx, and Turcolng, (Answer of M, 

Mimerel).^Xib. 7(h Nw* I834i 


34. He means I 0 condemn them both, so far 
as they set themselves to defend monopoly. 
There is not much didiculty in settling that. 


3.S. The parts of the public that protest, are 
the two kinds of trade that lose what you intend 
to take, and 1 who am vnadc to pay thc difference 
of price. ♦ 
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ou chacun voulait avoir tout en liii-xn^me^ parce qu’il devait ^tre en« 
nemi de chacun. Aujourd'hui comme alors, plus on ,ae Hera par les in- 
terests mutuels, plus on augmentera la seciiriie de* tous. Que vous a-t-on 
appris ^ appeler Irihuiaire} C'est comme si on se disait tributaire de 
la vachc pour le lait. 

30. Quelle est vo- 
tre opinion sur la lev^ o de 
la prohibition remplac^e 
pa I un droit protector » 

— R, La question ainsi 
pobde ne pent etre#C sol ue. 

Je deinundeiai la peimis- 
sion de la piesentei com- 
me je rentends. Jc suis 
convuincu que la prohibi- 
tion ne peut pas ^tre per- 
p^tuelle. C’est dans ce 
sens que nous nous soni- 
mes exprimes dans le me- 
moiro que nous avoiis 
adresbe a M. le ininistre 
du (ommeue , niais nous 
ne sommes pas encore ar- 
iives au point ovi nos fn- 
bneants do tissus de lame puiHsent, sans un dommap^e immense, supporter la lev^a 
de la piohibitioii. Lst-ce daus Ihrihret de ceux qii on appelle les cousommateura 
que la mebiire estpioposee , et, dans ce cas, atteindra t-on lo but (lu'on a en rue ? 
eVst line question immonse dans laqiielle tous los inlertts cle la France sont 
eri^agt s , dans liKjucllo loutes les industries se tienneiit, on ne peut toucher aux 
deux plus gnndes induslnefi, celles qui pioduisent les tissus de lame et les tissus 
de rotoii, sans qu’il y ait leaction siu toutt‘8 les autics et suitout sin Tagnculture, 
car rintrodiiction dtb tib-^us etiungers oquivaut, })om elle, a ^introduction de la 
matiLio premiere , et, pour I’lndusfiie, a riiitroduction de la maticio preinuie dniis 
toutes bPs tiaTisformalions, ce qui lui eiiltreiait tout travail, il en resultoiait 
done un dominage iiicalculBblr., 

Le (ontie-coiip nffectera toutes les antics industiies et par biiite la piopiiete 
]>diticulicie ot les loieiuis publics — Inttnos^alone de M.Cii)nn-(h\diiine,jab'iuant 
d( di uf)^ u Sedan, dtl^u^u^ de la ihambie consultutue de Sedan, (Monitenr du (.\n«- 
luei (( 3 novcmhi c 1 8J 1.) * 


30. On ne volt rien id qui reponcle aux 
arguments opposts. C'esi u/te que^limi im- 
mensc , c*est vrai , parce quo la perle est im- 
mense. L’objection de la tr ar/twi pourrait etre 
dirig^e contre des ebangements subits, inais non 
contie les ebangements progiessifs, que de- 
mandent tous les gens pruclcnts. Saiif la ques- 
tion de gradual ite, le conO c^conp dont on nous 
jimenace n*est qu'un epouvantail pour les igno- 
rants. 11 n'affectera d'autre iiidiistrie que celle 
qu*il est de I’inteict de la IVance de 'voir 
aflecter. 11 augmentera toutes les autres, en 
reparti&sant entre elles les deniandes dc tous les 
ronsommateurs degreves. 


31. Nous voudnonS 
bien quo loid Diiiham 
«t tons les ecoiioniibtcs 
ladicanx nous expliquas- 
sent ce iiu’ils entendent 
par piiviltfre et monopole, 
F.n bon fran^ais , comme 
en bon anglais , sans doiite 
ces mots ii*ont qu'une va- 
lem t’est celle qui e\- 
piime la pensee de Toetroi 
ou de Tusage d’un droit 
particulier, auipiel la ge- 
n^ialite nepeut participei. 
Ainsi, poilt appliquer cet- 
te dehnition tort simple 
Texeicit© exclusi^ d’une 


31. Pure confusion entre di verses cboses 
auxquclleS on a Phabitude d'attather la deno- 
mination de pi unit ge ou dc mompole. Si un 
certain nombre dc tisserands fran^ais avaieiit * 
Vexercicc de cette industiie, A I'exclusion de 
tout autre f'ran^ais qui desire etre tisserand, 
ce scrait lA, dans un certain sens, ce qu'on 
appelle monopole,* lequel peut coexister avec 
une absence totalc, soil de pioliibition, soit de 
droits sur les tissus de Petraugcr ; mais si les 

S ' sse rands deniandent dc plus qu'on fassc usage 
e 4a force publique pour cmpOchey I'intro- 
diiclion des tissus etrangers , voila un monopole 
d’une tout autre espece. En matiere de 
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Thorp ii no uflfimuylng 
that Cnglanil will not come and 
throw all htr t,oods it a losing 
price upon our inirketK It ih 
all a mistake when a manu 
faeturei is lu difficulties ind 
obliged tn maki sieriflccs to 
nutt Ills engageineiits, ht Ind 
rather make them in a foreign 
countiy tlnn at home, and in a 
cniiitry tint is near than in 
one a long way off By this he 
gniiiEt two adi int tgca , pre 
sming lin> ireflit and not 
bringing down tlu prieeof liis 
own gootls in his home market 
— 1831 


36. If England should take into her head to 
thiow everything she has npon the coasts of 
France, — if it should rain English cloths, as it 
lains toads, — what ought to be the conclusion ? 
^^oul(l it be tint uc should refuse the cloth ^ 
Would they say to the Fjcnch people, * Do not 
wear these cloths for nothing \ou will he the 
uoise lor It l^oomr give the ten fraius, that 
you had meant for the saiisage-inakei oi the 
chetsecake-inan.’ But it m an extravagant sup- 
position altogether Ilovv long i> it since the 
English began to tliiovv an ay thiir goods ? 


T7 Wiist lia)ipcn(d in the 
CMC of your twist takes place 
111 ouB> fini numbers in the 
market at larue where tlic 


17 Ctuxhin^, means' cheapoi Is it to 

beset down tlien, that t 1 lonthmanlnes to enjoy 
liiiiiheU, or to pa} nionc} ^ 


English thread rii/iJitj oiir^ 

They played us a sad trick 

when they fixed the uitrancc duty at icxen francs tlie kilogramme, instend of ten the minister 
had promised us 


III my opinnn gentlemen M Schlumbcrgcr is quite out on the niturcof the ex II, and the duty 
miglit bt It 10 francs an I still the English cottons w< uid u ih his Either we shall fipin no mori 
fine cottons, or the prohibition must be restored —(I* xtratt of Letter) Ih 


38 But to sh >w you in gross 
the difft rt lice between the t ist 
price of a certain mimlier (f 
pi ( s of muslin of tin saint 
quill I y in 1 1 incc an 1 1 1 r 11 ^ 

1 md utKlir the re pit nt iii 
Ciirnsuni s of the two coun- 
tries I sh**!! hv lipforc you 


3'^ Whereupon tht indniduil uudci txaninia- 
tion iccoiiinuuds thi^ value of 107,7 haius to 
he tiKfii onc( fiom tin trades on uliirh it would 
n ituiilly li ive hten spent if it had been left with 
tlu (ou'*uincis, and once moie lioiu inc the toii- 
suinci hcsidts 


the tillniig I able tdcu- . 

latwl on the making of 30 0f)0 pieces (Here fottoi V e details ) 

Difttrenct lictwccn the cist prite of thest pocMlsin France and in England, 107,7 ft francs - 
1 vaminaiwn of Hr Henry Bath t mnnvfadurcr of vinnlln at Horn i. Delegate Jiom tlu Chaml i 
of Comme te of li iin (Vnswtrrf M B irbtl) — 1//# Vet 1834 


" » It will be enough f r ub 
to riftr t ) P itugal which Ik 
loic tilt Tiraty with I nj,! tud 
lial I amifutont of cl th and 
woollens that wirt in stiy 
great prosppnty and gave a 
t iiiforl iblt supi irl tjngieat 
nurnlKr < f indiMbiaU JSow, 
tluy art distroyid and it 
winild l)c in vain to look for 
the plat s will re they stood 
Jht deepest m try lias siii 
coedeil to the coinfiit this po 


V) The fact h, that Foitugal gave ovei rnanu- 
futunn,^ hiu cloth at i hi.;h piue, when she 
hutrid out th vt she ctiuld buy better and t lu apt i 
with lici wine, and iiuuasc the wt lUh of 
I’oitugal, which was npt niudi to htgin with, 
by tlu diflticiicc It the system has hetn 
.ilftud. It wis not thiough any wisdom of tlu 
r«)i tii^uesc, hut because the English knew hottt i 
t’l in to dunk the had xvine of Poitugdl, when 
tin y might get good fiom France 


piilatinn uic€ to enjoy In 

Spam, exactly the baiiu And lh< constqumce that nofir, when these states are thinking 
oirct n n Ihtir wc ight in Turopo and w asing to lx thus ti ibutary to fori ignci s, they are cstabhahing 
• diffrrent sy*!!!!!! It teju^t the same in Rusma m Oennany in PriKsia Vnd gentlemen, without 
gning to siHk examples among our neighbours, let us only look at liome^ and sec wlnt wlis the 
state of things pievious to 178fi —lb 
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proft««ilon on d’una in- monopole, comme cn toute autre, il y a 
dostiie Cbt un pnvilege pt fagots, 

uu monopole ; mai^ lii ° ® 

ou cbacun pout exoicer 
Iibroment cett(‘ piofes- 

Sion, (otle industrio, il ii’y a pas et ne wniiail y avou in piivilep^e in monopole or, 
f’oHl fo (pn arrive en Fiance coinmc eii An^letciie- -(^Mouiteur du Commeici'f 
*> iiorcmhie 1831.) 


32. Lrt senie 

est uu i«wnopo/e , puisqu* 
e11( (loniio un dioii ex- 
rlubit 8 U 1 la chose et aui 
sa )ouisbaiice Ji cdiii a cpn 
ello npjijutunt. Maibc V si 


32. Enrore nno confusion tl(‘ mots. Qiic les 
privilcgics soicnl plus ou niotns noraljicnx, il 
n’cu vt suite pas moiiis qu’ils s*appioprient le 
Lien (le kurs eoinitoyons. 


un monopole s.icie sui lo pul la sofute entirie eal fonileo, et nous no ]>en6ons pas 


(.pie loid Duiliam soiif o a lefoimci celui la.— /b. 


3.). Nous ne bl.miona 
a Diou no pl.ubo ' 
HU seigiieuue (raioii du 
cliarbon a vciidio et d’cii 
\oulon btuiuroup \eiidi(‘, 
iruus il ne taut ]),!•» fane 
lela lino ailaiie de seuli- 
mont et v mtler In cnil- 
lisulion (t la libel t(. — 
(louinitl(Ui Dibuty^ i ae- 
Vi mine IbJli. 


33. N’/iyc 7 pas do chaibon ! Ne disircz pas 
du \iri (le Bordeaux! C'*est ro epfon a trie 
drs doiix edtes du dcLroit. Ministres de fous 
les pays, pouKpioi ctcs-voiis miuistres ^ list-ce 
pour nous 6tcr iiutie charbon et notre via de 
Jlordeaiix ? 


'U. Avmr dour dolan- 
rer ranatlifiue coiitieb^s 
ffibriennls frai)(*n>, rom- 
iiKMitloid Durbam u’a t-il 


31. II vcTst ks condanincr tons cn taut qu’ils 
s’att.ubciit a la defense* dii monopole. 11 n’y 
a pas grande dinuulte .i rc t egard. 


ji.is u tit ( hi (ju’il no pou- 

v.iit pas It 't fondaiiinei sans (oiuliimuei aub.alos fubiicnnts anglais 


'lb. IL Vous av('7 p»»l( 
dll public (pn It dame, 
(judlo est done U i»aitic 
dll itublic tpn iiclnmo , oa 
du moms qui a intt i< t 
n t Kmer ^ — IntPiios^oLon e 


• 3.";. Crux qiii iCdainent, ce sont Ics dtnix 
csjHces d’induslrie qui pci dent ce qiic vons 
vonle;5 gagner, ct moi siir (pn frappe cn .sus la 
difft leAce des prhe. 


tU M. Mniuul, fiiutiui ct fain limit dc ct lou , des ihanibies de comineice di 

Lilly Jloulaii iL 7'ui€oini> ( K( poiise d <4 M. Mimt u 1.) lh.7 vpvtmlne 1831. 


36, Vainomeiil clnail- 
(Ui quo rA.nyl('teno no 
vu'mliajuis ](tti tons ses 
pioduits .1 has piiik. sill 
no? inniclu^. C*ts.t unc 
eiioiu qu.nul nil fabn- 
tarit est tlaiis la gciie et 
tpi’il est oldij^t de fane 
d( s s.uiifitos pour satis- 
fiiie a ses ■I'ligagemenls, 
t ( st pliit(»t dans un jiays 
(Uaneti ipm die/ lui, 
< ’est plutol dans nn pavs 
\ 01 sin (pie dans mi pm s 


36. hi FAngletcrrc s’avisait dc jetcr tout 
cc (pi’ollc posstde sur les tbtt's dc riancc, s’il* 
nous ariivait^ une pluie de tissns anglais (oninie 
il y a d(*s pluies dc^’jap.iiids, (jii’est-ce qii’on en 
devrait com lure? 1 st-je qifoii rcj(.tterait cos 
tissus? Dirait-ou auxVramais: ^‘On voiifi 
conscille de non jias pniler giatuitf ment : cola 
vous i^-ait mal. Doniu/ pliitt'il les dix Iranes, 
flue vous a\\c7 dc slim's au (barcufier on an 
p.\tKsitr.” Mais ('est uue suppositiontt^xageiec. 
Depuis (inanil cst-ce qu’oii a vu ks Anglais 
jeter Icur niarchandise^ 




40. We are exceedingly 
MirTy 4h«l the persons who, in 
thelf wriUngR, have attacked 
theexi'4ting system, ha^fvtipt 
come before the council to 
defend their opinion there. If 
inotead of a system fbuiided on 
probabilities andsunniscs, they 
had opposed to us faits, we 
could hB\e answered them. 
But what astonishes us more 
than all. IS tliatthe press which 
tails itself so liberal, proses 
It St ill in the present case; 
for It refuses to note put ol)< 
sefvatkms. (Answer of M. 


40 . Tliere ia no dpcohy at>o(vt baring (acta. 
Why had nobody a 3 k«d the ^^ritneB6 lender exa- 
miaation^ ^ If there was liberty of trade, do you 
think that supplying tbo goods to be given for 
the foreign cloths would inake.n gain tp any- 
body^ ana to what amount ? Do you thihk that 
the expenditure of the ditference of price by the 
cousumer Would make a gain to anybody,^aad to 
wlut amount? Do you think that these two 
gains put together miglit equal what would 
lose? Do you think that after this, the gaiu of 
the consumers, who are France, would stand out 
as nett profit, without anything to be set off?' It 
is pity there should be any scarcity of facts. 


4 1 . The liberty of commerce would increase 
the aggregate total of consumption, by all the 
diflference of prices ; in the same manner as the 
quantity of wood a man cuts, will be increased 
by the liberty of using a sharp hatchet instead of 
a blunt one. 


41. If the removal of the 
4 iffdhO>itioD eould open ui new 
chni;iDele for our industry, ur 
metease the total or ooosump* 
tion which our manufactories 
supply, 1 could imagine some 
use 11 ^ the measure. But if, as 
18 ray belief, it would have no 

eflD?ct but to bnng the productions of foreigners into our market to share in our consumption, I am 
bound to regard the measure as ruinous, and 1 protest ugamsl it m the name of Uie general interest of 
my country.— 


43 I will Anish with this 
ol^ervation, which was made 
by the manufacturers of cotton 
in a meinbiial which they pre- 
mmted to the Chambers m 
181 5 . 

* No man can fcol any doubt 

* about Uie li\ely interest the 
English show to obtain a Treaty 

* of Commerce (which would 
remove the prolubition). This 
IS the best answer that can bo made to those who want tohaiesiich a Treaty concluded, for the ^ 
English must hefuppQsed competent to know what is good for themsclves.^ln commercial aflkirs, it 
may be Urid dOwn as an axiom, that uhati^e Engltsh wqnt to p7ocure the French ought to he afraid 
to altouf '-^taminati^ qf M Caumont, Pnndmtand Ddcgate of the Chambii of Conmirce uj 

Moutn — (Answer of M. Caumont).— 1&. Ftovembci lOth, 1834. 


42 Why is not tlic butcher of Paris to be 
afiaid to buy from the dealer at Sceaux [the 
gieat cattle marktt near Parh']^ Why does he 
not maintain like the memorialists, that whatever 
is fur the interest of the man at Sceaux, must ne- 
lessaiily be a suspicious busiuesh foi the man at 
Paris , who consequently ought to have nothing 
to do with his cattle ? 


END OP THE COUNTER-INQUIRY. 
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Hoigne qu’jlle^ronqomme. TI > tioiivedeux avaiil.iges^celui de roriaprvei sa reputation 
ctc»*lui deiiej)»is depn cit*i pioduits aui le man lit* national.— i6. 8 novemh)e 18J4. 

37. Ce qui est aiine 37. Err/7A^r c cst clonnci* a nieilleur marche. 
.1 VOS fils letois, a lieu c a dire* que k* Franfais cxistc pour jouir, 

poiii nos numcios liiis , sui q-q pour pavei* ? 
la place de laiaie , ou les " 

tdes anglais to assent les 
notieb. On nous a joue 

iin inauvais tour, eii lixuiit a 7 fi. pai kil. le dioit d’entiie, au lieu de 10 fr. que nous 
a><ut pioniis le ininistiH. 

Dans moil oiiinioii, mesisieiiis, ]\l. Si lilumlieif'Ci s’abuse sin li niluie dii inal, «t 
1(* dioit St 1 lit a lo fi., que li toliJiis anglais n mstiaunt eiitoio les situs. Ou nous 
ne lileions plus de colons lins, ou Vi pioliibitum soia ittablie. — (liUmt d'ttne 
Idtu.) lb. 


38. JNlttia poui vous 
faire < onnaitre eii masso 
la difieiente qu’il y 
eiitre le juix de r<*Ment 
d line celt line quanlite 
de piei<‘s d mdiennob de 
ineine qu.ilite labiKjuees 
tn 1 lance ou en Angle- 
teiie, dan It s conditions 
It sjx ( 1i\ es d(‘s d(‘ui [lav s, 
jt» \.us inettio sous m»s \eu\ le tableau *^1111 ant, calcule sui uno fabiication de 
>0,000 ])itces. (^Siiiienl If ^ dt lulls.) 

DifiiitiKe entio le pii\ de la inaicbaudis# en Fiance et en Anoloteiie 107,768 
fi. — InUnogutoin di M, Him if liaihet, fahufunt d’ indieunes a llouen^ diUgui par 
Iff ihamlnt d( Lommiae di lUnieu. (Rej)oiise de xM, Jlaibt t.) — Ib.S) noiemhn 1811. 


• 38. Sur quoi rindividu interrog^ conseille 
quo cette somme de 107.738 francs, (ontinue 
d’etre enlevee une premiere fois aux industries 
sur lesqiielles elle serait naturellcnient depensee 
SI on la laissait aux consonnnafeiirs, et une 
Uiondejois en bits a moi consominatcur. 


3<). ( 'est quo le Portugal a ccsh^ de fabriquer 
de inauvais draps a inauvais martin'*, quand il a 
pilules ailietcr a meilkur marche avec sts vins, 
en aiigmentant de Ja diflerence la richesse pen 
considerable du Portugal. Si le systeme a 
change, *e n’est pas par le fait de la finesse des 
Portugdis, mais parce que ks'Anglais out cte 
tiop bus pom boiie le mauvais vin de Portugal, 
poll van t ei\ obtenir du bon de la France. 


.10. II nous suthia dt* 

(ltd io I’ortiigiil, qui, 

,n int It tiaitt d\ec 
lAn^ltttMic, a\ait dos 
i ilnnpics de di.ips ct tk 
tis-5iis de I'linn ([in etanuit 
en til s-L, land t* prospeiite, 
etqiniiiot uiaicMitruisaiu e 
.1 nil gland noiiilire d m- 
dividns , inaiiittuiant idles 
sont iktiiiitos , vaineinent 
on cbeu hoi.ut la [dace on 
idles out oMsU , la inist 1 1 

la plus juoloiide a lemplace 1 aisam c» doiit jouissait cette jiojiulution. Fn Fspatrio, 
niiiiie iisultit. \iissi, iniimU'iuuit que ces tints veiilent iej)iemlie leui pn j»on- 
diiance ot nctio jdiis .iinsi tiibiitaiii s de^ than^eis, ils (lablisstnt iin .nitie 
s\sttine il (Ml est do nitiue eu Russio, tii Mleina^m, (ii Fnisso. la, inrssiLuis, 
suns nllei choitlioi des exeiiqdt s the/ nos voisms^ it poittfiis nos legards sui noti e 
pa^d , vovons co qiii so passait a\aiit 1780. — Jb. 


10. Ji. Jsoiis regiettoiis 
beiiKoiip tjue les jni- 
sonin (pii,tl.instleset iiU, 
oil! altiKiue le systtine 
qiii existe .iiijonid liui ne 
soient pas \ (.lines (ff \ ant 


v(U.. \xii. — Weslmiusier lieviem, 


40. n’est pas difKtile d’avoir des fails. 
P#iirguoi n’a-t-on pas deinandt* A la yersonne 
iiiterrogc t : S’ll y avail UIkUc de commeice. 
Cl 0 } e/- vous que Fat bat des missus de IVtianger 
dut apportci un gain a ijnelqu *inu tt jusqu’a 
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le ronseil poui y soutonir 
leur opinion ; si au li<*« 
il’un 8\stttine Iwise sui doa 
pvoliabiliiP'^, on nousa\ ait 
oj)j)ost* dort ftits, nous 
uurions pu y r^pondte, 
lunis ce qut doit suitout 
nous etoiUKT, o’efkt dc \Mur 
que la presso (jui se dit 
tres-Ubi^rule, lo ])ioiivo si 
mal dans cetto ciicon- 
«»t{iiue ; ello iotii8e d’tuiie- 
i^“islier nos o])sorvations. 
(Ueponse de INI. llaibot.) 


quel point? Croycz-voiis que Iqiplication de 
la ililVercnce du ^irix par le consommatcur dut 
appoTter un gain a quelqu’un, et jusqu*ri quel 
point? n*oyez-vous que ces deux gains eii- 
stMiible pussent if^galer vos pertes ? Croyez-vous 
qu'apri'S cela, le gain des const imin ate urs, qni 
sont la France, rest At net et sans compensa- 
tion siucune ? II scrait domniago qu’il y eut a 
ret egard diselte dt‘ faits. 


41. La liberte du commerce .augmentcrait la 
masse dc la consommirtion collective, de toutc la 
dlHereiue des pri\ ; de meme que la quantite 
de bois coupe seialt augmentt'e jnir la liberie 
de sc servir d’unc baclie aflilec au lieu d’uiie 
hache obtuse. 


‘11. Si la levee de la 
])r(ilnbitu)ii ])Ouvait ou\ nv 
de nouveau \ debouc lie^i .i 
nnti^' Industrie, it ati^- 
ineiiler hi nuiss(» de la 
i onsomniatioii qiii* nos lu- 
bri(|ue3 almieiiteut, jo 
roucevruis une telle me- 
.suro , mais si, coinmo jo 

le nois, elle ne jieiit avoii pour oftet quo d’amener los juoduits etrangors sur iiotre 
iiiudie poui V ]»ai1ager nrttie eonsoinmiUon, je dnis lei^.ndei eette inesiiie toiuiiie 
ih sa^tiinise, el jo la lepousse dans I’lnt. iit gem i.J do inon p.ivb. — JO. 


‘12. \ous finiions ])ar 
eelle reflexion que tirent 
iMM. les lu.uHiractiiiKMs 
oil ( oton dans un iiKunoiio 
(ju'ils ]iiesent( lent uiix 
( hainbie^ eii lUhi , 

“ On no pout levoquer 
“ oil doulele vif di\sir(iue 
“ tiMiioignent les Anglais 
irobtenii nil triiite de 
“ (onimorro (la levee de 
“ la pioliibition). C’est la raeilU'ure i<q>ons"i a faire a ceiix qni presseiit de le con- 
“ dure ceites on/]>eiit les cioiie eompetents pom jugei re qui leur esi faioiahle.— 
‘‘ tin inutioie t oiuineuiale, on pent leduiie enaxioiue que ce que les /Juplai^dtsiieut 
(tbfenir, les J'lnu^fus (Inneiit ciuni'ltt d( 1' curonlet - lulmuoaloire de M CuinuoHl, 
luesideul ex delegut de hickamhe de commvTe dr Jiouen, ( Hi poiue de JM. (hiimiont.) 
— Ih. 10 voietubie Ib.U. 


42. Pourquoi lo bouclicr dc Paris nc crain- 
drait-il pas d'atlietcr du marcliand do Sceau\ ^ 
Pounjuoi nc soutiendniit-il jias comme les mc_ 
morialislcs, quo ce qui ist dans 1 iiiteict do 
rhomme de Sccaux, doit noccssaircmciit otro 
suspect A cclui de J^aris, qui par cetle raison, ne 
lui prendra pas de son be tail ? 


KIN DE LA CONTRE-ENQutTK. 

Tlie Roman sold the ^eld tlie victor of Cannm was encamped 
upon, as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. Tlie coinmercinl 
mission is going on, lliough the gioiind is temporarily occupied 
by the Hannibal of Mont Saint— Jean, 
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Am. XVJ. — 1. On iht Vrcsad Cit\n An Address to the Eloctois of 
Nortli Deib^slnio By T. Gisborne, Lsq M P. — London, Rid'^-^ 
wiy ( he stci field, Woodhead, Fold, pp 8 7 Dcq. 18‘J4. 

2 On National Propirty, and on fin Ptospais o/ the Present Adnn^ 
lustration and of thnr Successor s — London , Fellowes. 18S5. 

lYirORALIbTS and ))ieaclitis take advantage of tfic new 
^ '*■ y(ai to icvicw the past, and enfuiet u solutions foi tht' 
fiUuie. M(i chants take stock of then waus, balance tin n 
accounts, and adjust the st itc of then affairs. Honest people 
pay then debts if they can FaHiiiOos aic abandoned, biend- 
ships are iormed , liospilahties exchingfd, and all piepartd to 
begin an aia, oi to anange futnie opeiations. \Vhat people do 
in individual and social matters, ib not unbehtting in political, 
"1 he past >eai has been most favouiable for tins jinrpose, elo-jng 
a pciiod iich in incident, with a position of public affaiis never 
exceeded in interest and importance. 

The people have before them the two sides of then account 
with then lulcrs. They know the pioblem to be solved. Shall 
the powcr«: of evil, or the powers of good have the ascendancy ^ 
Wheie shall icst the decision Shall it be in the few, or m tlic 
inanv, — lor one, oi some, oi all'^ 

Hie Whigs, like Najiolcon anc^ so many otheis, idused to 
do light when they lai^ht, and they are bioken to pieces. 
Halt principles will not suffice, one whit inoic than halt lionesly. 
Human natuic may be weak, knowledge may be Jinntrd , 
txpciitnce may be wanting ; still the smceie, honest, ht ii ty 
cffoit, and nothing else, pan do good. 

The pioceedings of the whole ytai have made manifest the 
feebleness of Whiggism and compromise , and it has ended in 
what everybody said it wonkk the return of the paity whose 
object and piinciple is cveryvvheie to sacnficc the good of tlie 
community to that of the few. Theie is thi& good, at least, tlnit 
the (lohatli is bcfoie us. 

There is a gicatei good still. The souice of the overthiow of 
the Whigs IS now put beyond question. The com I has put itself 
in opposition to the country, by adopting the Tones, who uc 
tlic people’s enemies. 

A seei of political events might have.foretcild this issue, and 
it icqunes no seer, to discover what is to come after. ]]y ti co/ip 
d'ltat with quite a difitient ob|ect, tlie king has saved the coun- 
try from the greatest danger Tliat could have happened. The 
yieoplc des|)aiiing of tbe*su«cessrul issue of the jninciple Be- 
foiin thiougli want of leach isbip, might have sunk one paif into 
apathy 01 feai, iind the othei into impatience oi violence. T3y 

s 2 
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this timely stioke, all people have been thrown into their proper 
lank ; and theie is fan hope of the good fight being fought. 

It IS not woith while to go into a tedious inquiry of how all 
this came about. The Wings were weak, because they had not 
leaint the sticngthfulness of honesty. The rouit and the king 
had long wished to get rid of (hem. The Tones were known 
to be leady. And the king seized the first opportunity that 
offeied, fpi reinstating Ills friends the Tones. 

It IS now plain, that (he king is adverse to Reform, — moved 
by what influence, it matteis not. . The king, it seems, has 
exeicised his pieiogative; whether wisely or well, history is 
preparing a page to show. 

I'lie monarchy, to all appeaiance, mighj have lasted for ever, 
if it could only have got out of its head that the abuses of other 
insfitutions were necessary to its existence. Thus, it la said 
that the House of Lords is iiecessaiy to the existence of the 
nionaichy. Now the House of Loids has set itself directly 
against the hopes and wishes of the great majority of the people, 
and therefoie is considered by them as an cmI. At all events, 
therefore, from the good of the monairhy, the people in their 
balance-sheet will deduct the evil they consider as derived fioin 
the House of Loids. fn the same manner the tyianny of the 
Chinch of England sectaries, is declaied necessary to the 
monarchy. Anothci deduction tlieiefoie must be made foi the 
evils of the Church , and the same in othei instances. 1 he daiigei 
of all this IS, that instead of the monaichy’s being a good whu h 
compensates for all these evils, it should at some time be lepie- 
sfiitcd to the people as the great unreasonableness, set up and 
maintained that all lesser unreasonablenesses may flourish 
untouched undei its shadow Theie is no use in rashly endanger- 
ing the strongest cause. Theie is manifestly a point, beyond 
whidi the most aident adrnirei of monarchy cannot with safety 
ha/aid the object of his woiship. Least of all was it politic to 
add (he iiritating ciicumstance, of putting the monarch on the 
naked and lude exeicise of his personal judgment and int€i- 
ference ; a complication of the case most peiilous to the 
adviseis, because it is obvious to the meanest capacity, that 
thev can never ^expect to carry through the matter with 
advan(age to the crown,*e\cept by achieving an entire conquest 
over the people, and returning to the worst and most fearful 
tunes gf English and of Irish history. Let the least tup or 
failure o( cur in the course they have thus marked out for fhem- 
selves' and the monarchy they piofess to love, stands by then 
act and mterfeience, shorn of all the beams that can be cut ofl" 
fiom it by failure m an unpopular design. 
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The present posliye of afiUirs is an excellent lesson on 
Reform, for those who desire not revolution, and would cherish, 
because tliey love, existing institutions. IJefore the Reform 
Bill was carried, it was accounted unsafe to make large demands. 
The public and its friends were like considerate creditors. 
They were contented to receive a part at once, with reasonable 
prospect of the rest at convenient intervals. The daring denial 
of the necessity of Reform by the Duke of Wellington, entirely 
shook the Whig tactics. He brought the question to a simple 
issue. ‘There is no evil ifl the state of the rcpresenlation.’ The 
whole front of the mischief at once flashed on the public mind. 
The Whigs had not room to compromise. The public feeling was 
too strong for them. .They could not dally with Reform as a 
party object, the mere occasion of a field-day display. The 
national mind was bent on entiie Reform; so, spurred on byTlie 
excitement of the times, and aided by one or two ardent friends 
of Reform, they brought forward a plan that surpassed all 
expectation. 

Two years passed away in a doubtful sfniggle. The public 
leaders, as a body, betrayed their want of an understanding of 
the soundness and safety of the principles of their measure. 
They seemed to regard it less as a measure of national regenera- 
tion, than a prudent concession whereby to keep things in nearly 
the same state as ever. 

The Reform Bill was passed ; and they proceeded to ulterior 
Reform, — slowly, spiritlessly, like post horses on a second 
stage,— whose strength was exhausted by their eflbrts on the 
first. They had not bet!n used to luii so far or so fast, and the 
length of the journey and the speed combined to defeat them. 
What has been done, the wbjp and spur impelled tliein to do; 
but it was impossible to gel a third stage out of ihf same cattle. 

In this state of things, came the exercise of the preiogative, 
in the worst taste of the Cxar or Louis XIV. The policy 
of the advisers of the monarchy in this unfortunate aftiiir, 
lias manifestly been to get possession of the government at a 
moment when a considerable interval would intervene before 
the popular force could be broug^it into action, and try what 
could be made out of the circumstance. In this point there 
was some resemblance to the plan of the conspiracy at Pans 
against Napoleon at Moscow; the object of which was to 
declare him dead, and take ^vantage of what could be done 
before the mistake should be found out. Nothing, Injwever, 
but the consent of the people to their own undoing, appears (o 
give much probability of the plot’s success. And tfic veiy 
calmness of tlft people is a kind of proof that they are moving 
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on ilicii |)uiiit , foi notliini» in tlic habits of the numerous classes 
ol the community, leads to the Supposition that they are so 
eneiv*t((l as not to see, that the question is of i^oiiig back to all, 
toi lilt tnduiance of which thty»ha>e been accustomed to halt 
despite their fatheis Aristociatic feebleness may announce, 
tlut it cannot understand what is going on, and will tell 
the people when it knows, and it in ly advise the men in the tanks 
to halloo, and belit\c themselves impregnable to twenty times the 
hostile foice that is all the time moving round their flanks. But 
this will not do for the well informed among the masses, and 
stdl less for the honest subaltern leaders Eveiybody knows 
what such counsel means, it means giving up the aimy to the* 
enemy Ask the pioud nun, who thinks to ride lough-shod 
over the liberties of Europe, and rcphht the banner of 1815 on 
the forticss of Mlie movement,’ wli it he would think of such 
amht> ^ Diamond must ( lit diamond , if theio is to be any lesist- 
anc e, it must be condiu ted with the same disciplined vigour, the 
same cultivated good s( use, the same application of strong minds 
.ind not of weak, which are ai rayed upon the side of the 
people’s foes. 

The immediate intentions of the enemy have been kept iincei- 
tain The probibiUty is, that this unceitainty was the best 
ceitainty he had been able to hit upon The ‘Times’ newspapti 
was ordered to lick up wlnt it hid cmitfed the d iv bcfoie, 
upon the subject of 'no Dissolution.’ It is oiu of the advantages 
whi( li powei, acting on the offensive against a people’s libcities, 
will alwavs have, that it can conceal its pi iiis Besides, the 
loiies weie much better oigani/ed than the libcials, inasmuch 
as the defence of pliindc r is often a more mgent motive than the 
lecovery , and they would liave c >untcd it all joy, if aftei the 
utmost of tlieii'Txertions the^ had been told that the ‘balance of 
the public convenience,’ which means the chance of trampling 
on the people’s interest, lequiied that then efforts should go foi 
notliing. 

The Tones had the option of going clown m then pieseiit 
ship, or jumping overboaid to Inndei it. Like otliei pco[)Ic, 
they put off the evil hour, and vvcie seen hanging by the 
(lids of ropes, and looking wistfully into the water, in painful 
meditation on the alternative before them It certainly seemed 
difficult in either case, to find out how they were to escape. But 
no fooTs confidence should be displayed, undei a state of things 
wlicie «»veiy thing that can by possihilfty he used against the 
people, IS organized and polished to the extreme of piepaiation, 
and everything that is in their favour is scattered, postponible, 
and to be come at, ij come at, thiough the channels of the 
opponent. 
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Of all existing wonders, surely the most wonderful, is that 
there exists any popular liberty at all. To see how everything 
must be strained through the jaws of the enemy, and be come 
at by picking it out of the ,very teeth of tlio parties to be 
most dreaded ! A man cannot obtain justice against a thief, 
but the lawyers must squeeze it through the silly fiction, that he 
has justice because the king pleases it, and not that the king is 
king in order among other things that men may have justice. 
And still more in nicer questions. If a man was born with 
a hedge-hog’s skin turned inwards, and a great hole in his 
stomach that everything he ?ite and drank might run out again, 
it would only be a type of the practical organization against 
which the well-beingiiof the public has to contend. As a man 
oil this construction wotdd be a living miracle, so is the marvel 
little less, by which the European nations that pass for free, 
preserve the vital principle at all under the difficulties that 
surround I hem. 

The cant of the day, is ^ Measures and not men.^ Did 
anybody ever marry a harlot, and say ‘ Measures and not 
women ’ ? And this at once shows the weak point of the fallacy. 
It lies in supposing that past measures do not make part of a 
man, or woman either, as far as entering into any confidential 
connexion with them is concerned. Fancy, for example, that 
after the success at Waterloo, a bevy of French maishals had 
presented themselves to the Biitish army and had said, 'We 
do not pretend to deny that you have had a great victory. It 
is wiitten in the page of hi?^tory ; where it is quite impossible 
that we should think of distuibiug it. But you will not be so 
exclusive as to say, that one set of men only are to command 
the Biitish army. We feel pertain therefore, that you will let 
us take our tuin. ’ It would be curious to speffulate upon the 
postures of countenance, wiih which the various constituencies 
of that army would have received the annunciation. Or imagine 
again, that certain interested persons, as for instance, Juno, 
had done all in their power to destroy a Bacchus, before his 
birth, and at his birth, and after^his birth; and calculate the 
addlc-lieadedness of such inveterate old women, as should go 
about recommending to try Juno for dij nurse. 

There have been some terrible mistakes made on this point; 
and men riding at the head of the ciack and pattern squadrons 
of the popular force, have turiffed round and recommended letting 
the enemy into the fort^ upon an understanding to turn j^ini out 
again on misbehaviour. All however have not taken this course ; 
and it is agree^le to note the contrast. Here follows the Member 
for North Derbyshire. 
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^ Gentlemen, I address you not as a candidate for your representa- 
tion but as your Representative: a connection which still subsists 
between us, but which hangs by so frail a thread, that the moment of 
its dissolution, probably depends on the speed and endurance of 
successive relays of Italian, Alpine, and French post horses.* 

‘ You appointed me to watch over your interests, and those of the 
country, for^ you in the House of Commons, and I think that 1 shall 
hardly step out of my sphere if, now that Parliament is not sitting, nor 
likely to sit again during our connection, I invite you to go with me 
into a Committee on the state of the nation.’ 

^ Let us consider what was the state of the nation up to the middle 
of last month.’ • 

' Externally — the country was at profound peace ; a peace which 
every succeeding year of a liberal administratj[on of the alFairs of this 
country appeared to have consolidated. Important negocialioiis were 
kiiwvn to be going on. I'he most interesting to this country had for 
its object an increase in our commercial intercourse with France, on 
terms of reciprocity 5 a point on which considerable progress had 
been made. The Belgian negociation had lost much of its interest, 
for, though tedious, it had evidently been so conducted, that it was 
not likely to lead to war. Internally — greater general contentment 
and satisfaction subsisted than I, or probably the oldest of you, ever 
remember. The only persons who were uneasy were thohev\ho«.c 
privileges, or interests, were likely to be affected by the Reforms 
which the Government was known to have in progress 5 privileges 
and interests held in every instance for the private benefit of indi- 
viduals, or of castes, either to the detriment, or to the exclusion, of 
the rest of the community.’ 

« • « « 

' The revenue was steadily increasing: The Government was 
harmoniouslij preparing those measures of reform, to which the 
country was looking forward, against the meeting of Parliament. 
“ There was ng such difference of 'opinion upon great impending 
))ublic measures as was likely to interfere witli the luirnionious and 
united action of that administration/' I quote the words of Lord 
Melbourne, whose answer to the Derby Adtiress has been put into my 
hands while I am writing ; and I think that even the lowest and 
most lying Tory paper in existence (if you know where it is to be 
found) will not venture to impugn his Lonlship’s veracity. Such was 
the internal state of the Government. Externally — up to the last day 
of the Session, it jtad been supported in parliament by unexampled 
majorities. I say, with co'iifidenee, that it was trusted by the country 
— and not without rea^^on. It was trusted by a great majority of the 
disinterested Conservatives. I know it, in many instances, from their 
own lipS. I do not mean that if a somewhat more Conservative 
(Jabine^ had been offered to them, they woilld not have preferred it : 
but they lived under the Government ns then constituted, with confi- 
dence and without <li^satisfaction. They saw that, the Government 
brought forth no wild or sweeping or subversive changes. They 
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found, and admitted^ that many of their apprehensions as to the 
working of the Reform Bill had not been verified : the Parliament 
was not bowed down before popular clamour : no man was assailed 
in his property or in his station : never was a Parliament more reso- 
lute to keep extreme faith with the public creditor, than the first Re- 
formed Parliament.’ 

^ Among reformers some dissatisfaction had existed at the delay of 
reforms to which they felt themselves entitled. 'J'he feeling was 
alleviated, it was almost wearing away. Some internal changes in 
the Government which I will not go through, had tended to remove 
it. But this was not all •—reformers (and in using that word, I 
describe nine-tenths of the intelligent men in England, who have no 
personal interest in abuses), began first to suspect, and then to 
perceive more clearly, the position in which, not only the Government, 
i)ut in which they were themselves placed, by the operations of a 
party of great influence in high quarters : a party which operates not 
in the nation, or among the nation s representatives, but in the House 
of Lords, and in the Couit : a party stung to madness, by the loss of 
power and plunder ; a party which has earned, and deserved, and 
enjoys as it has deserved, the country’s hatred : in one word, the Tory 
party. I do not mean the few ignorant but respectable persons, who 
are Tories by birth, or bigotry, but without any personal interest in 
'J'oryism, I mean the Tory party as it exists in the palace ; in the 
House of Lords j in all the public offices ; even in the offices of the 
Reformed House of Commons, fronl the highest to the lowest ; in the 
close Corporations; in the nrn\ersities; and in the head-quarters of 
tlic army, and of the Church. But more of this anon. Reformers 
began to perceive their situation, and to cliug more closely to the 
existing Government.* 

♦ * ■»»■ * 

' Such I believe to be a fair and an unexaggerated description of 
the slate of the country, up to the l.'ith of November. On or about 
that day, an old nobleman full«f yeais and honours, was gathered to 
his f.ithcrs. The necessary consequence was, Ihaf^the jjresent Lari 
Spencer was removed from the House of C ommons, and from the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The late Fairl was seventy-six 
years old, and had been for some time in an infirm state of health. 
This was no sudden explosion, no thunder-clap. Do you think Lord. 
IMelbourne tookn)ffice a few months ago, without considering how he 
should get over such an emergency ^ Do you think he took office 
knowing that he should be “dismissed’^ whenever Lord Spencer died ? 
You have no such mean opinion of him.» We had all speculated on 
this occurrence. We all knew, that if the executive in all its branches 
was sound at heart, there would be no difficulty. There never was a 
period, when, as far as the couiffry and the parliament were concerned, 
it was so easy for a RefJrn> cabinet to govei n. used to ask one 
another constantly, in a familiar way, in the House, ‘'who will be our 
leader here, when Althorp goes to the Lords V And we had our 
various favourites. Some inclined to Lord John Russell — some thought 
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it would be our distiiiguiblied neighbour at JStubbing^ — and others 
the Secretary for the Colonies. Wlien this question was asked^ did it 
occur to any one, to answer — Sir Robert Peel?* 

' Lord Mtdbourne went to the King to take his commands as to 
lining up the vacancies, and the King dismissed his Ministers. I am 
delighted that I did not write to you yesterday as I had intended, 
because to-day I can use from authority Lord Melbourne’s own word 
dismissed.” When I read an account of these transactions in tlie 
public papers, 1 said involuntarily to mys(‘lf — Is it about this happy, 
contented, and prosperous country that I am reading ? This country, 
deeply engaged in the pursuits of peaceful industry ? This country, 
so worthily and temperately employed in reforming her institutions, 
and in endeavouring to bring comfort and happiness to the cottage- 
door of her meanest inhabitant ? This great country, whose slightest 
conv^dsion is liable to affect the interests of so many millions of tlie 
human race ? I seemed to myself rather to be reading of .some 
looseish fellow, who, on an idle day, was amusing himself vvilli 
howding down a set of nine-pins, and setting up others of a different 
colour in their place : orof some man, who, being atagambling-hou.se 
where they stake money, on the coming up of cards of different colours, 
and having won on the black, should say, in the reckless spiiit which 
befits such an occupation, now 1 will change my colour, and take a 
hazard on the red/ 

‘ Now I am told that all this is done in the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, which I admit — fuid iftal wc mmt not question il, which I 
deny. It is an assertion Jit fur noffody hid a slave. Now this preroga- 
tive is either to he under responsibility or not. If it i.s irresponsible, 
then his Majesty may send for six men from the ranks of the first 
regiment of Dragoons, and six from the forecastle of the Flag-shi]) at 
Ports mouih, and make them his Cabinet Council j and some pe(>])le 
have even talked of his Majesty going to St. Luke’s, or the Hulks for 
his Ministers. Well — it is the Preroghtive. Wc are not to question 
the appointment. We are to w'ait, I suppose, for the measures of the 
new Administration. I give the consequences of this argument to the 
Tories. 1 will maintain, that the prerogative is only to he exercised 
under responsibility, and for the benefit of the nation, 'i'lie only 
‘question, therefore, is, where does the responsibility rest ? and to that 
question I will apply myself. Pir«it then — It does nof certainly rest on 
the King. It is a necessary principle of our Constitution that no re- 
sponsibility can rest qn tlie King, except in extra-constitutional cases, 
that IS, cases in which the ^Constitution provides no remedy within 
itself; and that it provides abundant remedies in the case which wc 
are discussing, I will shortly show you. Even if wc were to suppose 
a case in which the King carried on all the acts of the Executive by 
his own luere will, the Constitution woukl presume advice, in order 
to create responsibility. In instances like the present, where there is 
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no apparent adviser, tlic party responsible to tlic country is be who, 
by bis acts, gives effect to the advice. Jt is not material for us to 
iiHluire, though it might be a subject of curiosity, and we may have 
our own ojiinions on it, whether the Duke of Wellington was an acces- 
sory before the fact 3 it is enough for us to know that he is an accessory 
after. But for the act of the Duke of Wellington, the pestilent 
advice given to his Majesty to dismiss his reforming Ministers, would 
liavc fallen effete and inoperative to the ground. Jt was open to the 
Duke of Wellington, instead of advising his Majesty to send for Sir 
Robert IVel, to have addressed his Majesty as follows : — 

The advice given to youi* Majesty todismiss Nour Ministers, would, 
if unhappily followed, place yowr Majesty before the country in a very 
equivocal character. Your Majesty will recollect that when Lord 
^itanley, the Duke of Richmond, and others, seceded from the Govern- 
iiient, your Majesty sutiered the vacancies to be tilled by men, whose 
known principles were a pledge to the country, of your Majesty’s 
determination to forward with increased energy the work of Reform* 
Again, when the resignation of Earl (irey, and of most, or all, the 
members of your Majesty’s then Cabinet, placed the cotisfriiction of a 
new Government, naturally and necessarily in your Majesty’s hands, 
your Majesty did not call to your councils those who stood before thi» 
country as men of opposite principles to the then self-dissolved ad- 
ministration, but ordered the Government to be re-constructed in 
such a manner that it should, inthec)esof the public, differ only 
from the preceding Government, in* bearing a still more uncompro- 
mising reforming character, both in Church and State ; and this Go- 
vernment, so rc-constructed, received, in an eminent degree, the 
sup[iort of the representatives of the peo[)le. Your Majesty, there- 
fore, in following the malignant advice which has been tendered to 
you, must cither bear thj imputation of having acted towards Lord 
Melbourne's Cabinet, ever since its construction, with a degree of 
duplicity almost unexampled among Erinces, and having been a 
member of a back-stairs plot ^against your own Government, and 
ag.iinst the Parliament recently chosen ; or your Majesty must appear 
t(j have acted, in these matters, so interesting to the nation, with a 
looseness of principle, a trifling levity, ora wanton indifference, which 
must destroy the affectionate coididcnce hitherto reposed in your 
Majesty by a loyal and grateful people. As a faithful subject and^ 
counsellor of your Majesty, 110 act of mine shall sanction and give 
effect to advice which must be foltewed by such destructive conse- 
quences.” 

^ Such advice, in substance, it would h^ve beoomc any man, I. care 
not who he might be, to have tendered to his Sovereign on such an 
occasion. Rut did the Duke of Wellington so act ? Far from it. 
Whether a njcmbcr of it before«r not, lie entered into the plot against 
bis Majesty j he adopted^l j he gave effect to it j and became respon- 
sible for it. Hitherto we are only considering the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s guilt towards his Majesty. We arc only considering him as a 
conspirator agifinst his Majesty's character and honour. 13 ut he has 
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sometliinu^ to answer for also to the people. lie has counselled and is 
responsible for the most aibilrary act, which, since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, has been enacted by any British Monarch, who has noh lost 
either his head or his crown, I do not call the act tyrannical, because 
it is not tainted with cruelty, lie has trifled with the quiet and 
repose and peaceful and contented industry of this country— not 
wantonly, but for an object. And for what object ? Simply and 
solely to bring a rejected faction back to power. It is a last and 
desperate effort to quarter the Tory Aristocracy again on the country. 
It is for nothing else.’ 

* * * , ♦ 

' Gentlemen, I have nearly done.* I have written to you as I 
might have spoken, in a desultory manner, and without much pre- 
meditation. I was determined not to address you till I could speak 
from some authority as to the dismissal of the late Ministry. Tliat 
authority, Lord Melbourne’s explanations have supplied. I have 
Jbeen obliged to write quick in order that I might keep some pace 
with Sir R. Peel’s post horses. I have not written you a mere elec- 
tioneering address ; indeed 1 do not know that what 1 have said Iwis 
any particular tendency to promote my re-election. You will gather 
from it, however, that I will not go into parliament to support the 
Wellington-and-Pecl Administration. 1 will not support them, 
because the mode of their admission to power ought to be resisted by 
every man who is not willing to be a .slave : because they are already 
surrounded by, and must bring hiio power with them, a corrupt and 
greedy faction : because the principle.s and connections, and partialities 
and ajitipathies of both, will lead them to place the tdmost possible 
extent ofjx)wer in the hands of the Aristocracy, in whose hands it always 
has been abused to the injury of the people ; becau.se the one has no percep- 
tion of, and the other no .sympathy with, popular feeling ; — becau.se both 
have always supported and maintained the exclusive privilege.s of par- 
ticular cla.s.ses aud bodies, moie especially of those cla.s,ses and bodies who 
have been long and corruptly linked with Tory Governments ; because 
both of them haix always re.si.sted and delayed to the utteiinast all .sub- 
stantial, and more especially all popular reforms ; and la.stly, because 
general content ment and happiness, and comfort and security, which had 
been brought to a very low ebb under a succe.s.sio?i of Tory Governments, 
were manifestly reviving under the guidance (f men of oppo.sile principles. 
If, therefore, you wish to be represented by a supporter of the new 
administration, yon mu.st not look lo me. But if you approve of my 
principles, as evinced by my pafliamentary conduct, and as applied to 
present circumstances by this letter, I will be at my jmst — 1 will not 
fail you at the poll, if you are driven to one j and 1 will maintain our 
common principles* when lam again returned Jis your Representative. 

1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obecKenl Servant, 

T. GISBORNE, Jun. 


Cliarnwood Heath, 7th December, 1 834. 
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This is as it ought to be. This is a man with something of 
the soul strategic. Men do not put a leader at their head to 
have to tell him when he is to go to the right or to the left; 
but to receive the benefit of his individual eneigy upon emer- 
gency. 

The next is a remarkable pamphlet, and not a little important 
to those who can discern the signs of the times. It is anony- 
mous, but apparently by one that has looked history in the face 
and read of revolutions. 

It begins by putting the matter upon its true basis ; which is, 
that the question is altogether one, of whether certain sets of 
men shall rob. 

^ The great object ^id the great difficulty in government is the pre- 
servation of individual property. All the fraud and almost all the 
violence which it is the business of government to prevent and repress, 
arise from the attempts of mankind to deprive one another of the fruits 
of their respective industry and frugality. Among savages these attemj)ts 
ju’oduce robbery and theft. To these simple modes of unjust apj»ropri- 
ation civilized nations add the less palpable forms of monopoly, combi- 
nation, and privilege ; abuses which, when of long standing, it is not 
easy to detect and expose, and which it is still more difficult to remedy, 
without occasioning much immediate injury to individuals. But the 
most revolting, and perhaps the most mischievous form of robbery, is 
that in which the government itself becomes an accomplice ; when the 
property of whole classes of individuals is swept away by legislative en- 
actments, and men owe their ruin to that very institution which was 
created to ensure their safety .' — On Nalional Property, Sfc. p. 3. 

The connexion between this and the constitutional question, 
whose decision the coilntry is now entering upon, will readily 
be supplied, 

‘ It has for many years been admitted, that a minister, though 
appointed by the Crown, and nominally subject to ffe dismissed mcro 
violu regis, without warning or explanation, really holds his office at the 
will, not of the Crown, but of the •two houses of parliament. He might 
he disliked by the court, he might he unpalatable to the king, it might 
be his duty, indeed, to take steps which would necessarily produce one* . 
or both of these results ; but while he retained the confidence of the 
houses of parliament, he was, accordihg to the doctrine which prevailed 
until the 15th of last November, secure. And the necessity of this 
])rinciple is obvious. If a minister held office at tfie caprice of the court, 
the court, not parliament, would be the field on which the battles 
for power would be fought. The arts which succeed in courts, and the 
measures which please courts, ^ould be the arts and the measures 
adopted. Despotic goveftimcnts and constitutional governments have 
each their peculiar merits and their peculiar inconveniences but this 
would be a mode of uniting the faults of both ; the slow and cumber- 
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8ome macliinery of the one, and the ignorance, prejudices, corruption, 
and vacillation of the othci. Even in despotisms, where public opinion 
has acquired any force, deference to that opinion prevents any capricious 
change. Ctsl mol*' said Louis XV, ‘Ujui iiommc mumircs, mah 
c'lsl la nation qni les rcnvoic** 

‘ TJiose whom this reasoning docs not convince, may, ])erhaps, yield to 
tlie authority of Mr. Buike. That acute observer, after dwelling on the 
necessity that a minister should be connected not only with the interests, 
but with the sentiments and opinions of the people, adds, in words 
which we might now adopt, These arc considerations which, in my 
opinion, enforce the necessity of having some better reason in a fice 
country and a free parliament for supporting the ministers of tlie 
drowm, than that short one, ^ That &ie Kin^ has thought proper to 
‘^appoint them* Thcie is something very courtly in this; but it is a 
piinciplc picgnant with all sorts of mischief, in a constitution like ouis, 
to turn the views of active men from the country to the couit. What- 
ever be the road to power, that is the road which will be trod. If the 
opinion of the country be of no use as a means of power or considera- 
tion, the qualities which usually procure that opinion will be^no 
longer cultivated. And whether it be right in a State so popular in 
its constitution as ours, to leave ambition without popular motives, and 
'' to trust all to the operation of pure virtue in the minds of kings, and 
ministers, and public men, must be submitted to the judgment and 
'' good sense of the people of England — When a ministry lests upon 
public opinion, it is not indeed built upon a lock of adamant ; it has, 
however, some stabihty but when it stands uponp//?Y//f humoiu ^ its 
structure is of stubble, and its foundation is on a quicksand. I repeat 
it again — he that sup]K)its every administration suhvi rts all govern- 
ment. The reason is this: the whole business in which a court 
usually takes an interest goes on at present equally well in whatevci 
hands, \\hethei high oi low, wise oi foolish, scandalous or reputable, 
theie is nothing, tlieicfore, to hold it firm to any one body of men, or 
“ to aiiv one consistent scheme of politics. Nothing inteqioscs to 
‘‘ picvcnt the full upciation ol all the gapnees, and all the passions of a 
court upon thes»ci vanls of the public. The system of adimnistiation 
is open to continual shocks and changes upon the principles of the 
meanest cabal, and the most contcqiptible intrigue Nothing can be 
solid or permanent. All good men at length fly with honor from such 
/'a service. Men of lank and ability, with the spii it which ought to 
animate such men in a free State, while they decline the jurisdiction 
of dark cabal on thcii actions and their fortunes, wdll, for both, chccr- 
fully put themselves u])on their countiy. They will trust an 
‘‘ inquisitive and distiiiguishyig pailiaraent, because it docs inquire and 
does diblinguish. If they act well, they know that in such a parlia- 
ment they will bo supported against any intrigue; if they act ill, they 
''know that no intrigue can protect them. This situation, however 
‘'awful, is hoiiouiablc But in oni hour y, without any assigned or 
“ assignfJile cause, to he prcdpitated from the highest anthonty to the 
“ most marked neglect, is a situation full of danger, and destitute of 
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honour. It will be shunned equally by every man of prudence, and 
" every man of spirit.** 

‘ It is to be added, that if this principle is to be abandoned ; if the 
king is to be at liberty, merely because he thinks his own opinion better 
than that of the nation, speaking through its representatives, to dismiss 
a government which enjoys the full confidence of the House of Com- 
mons ; if he is at liberty to do this at his own personal pleasure ; tliis 
absurdity follows, that his Majesty can act without a responsible adviser 
in one point, and on one point only, that point being the most important 
one which he ever can have to consider. The question, who is respon- 
sible? — for some one must, be responsible — for the sudden and total 
dismissal of a ministry, has npt been decided since our constitution 
assumed its present form, because in fact it lias not been necessary to 
raise it. A parliamentary vote or a resignation has preceded every 
previous change. It haS now been raised, and painful as the discussion 
is, it must be decided.' 

^ The king of course is not responsible. Royal responsibility is in- 
consistent with inonarchicjtl government. Of course, too, it would be 
absurd to fix the responsibility on those persons who may be supposed to 
have had private access to his Majesty’s ear. The country does not 
recognize such advisers, either for good or for evil. The domestic 
comfort and privacy of the sovereign require that those who, filling no 
political office, arc familiarly about his person, should be considered to 
he, as in reality it is their duty to he, unconnected with politics. The 
pci'sons on whom this responsibility»falls most naturally and most use- 
fully, arc those wlio are to profit by the act in question, the immediate 
successors of the dismissed administration. If it be once understood tliat, 
whether really consulted or not, they arc to be considered as having 
advised the measure which, by their acquiescence, they have adojited, 
and that no administration, for wdioin a vacancy has been made by a 
court intrigue, or by nnsre personal predilections or dislikes, or by 
caprice, or, in short, on any ground of which parliament docs not recog- 
nize the sufficiency, liowever personally eligible, will receive parlia- 
mentary support, wc shall return to our established^system, and the 
events of last November will be a warning instead of a precedent.' 

‘ It may be asked then, what was the Duke of Wellington to do when 
he was summoned from the hunting-field at Strath ficldsay, and the 
King threw himself on his loyalty ? Was he to refuse to aid the King 
in his difficulties ? ’ 

‘ Unquestionably it was liis duty so to refuse.'. 

^ It was his duty to say, not in wordk, but in substance, Four months 
ago, your Majesty appointed Lord Melbourne your jaiinisicr. The country 
approved of the choice, and nothing has occ^irred to diminish its approba- 
tion. I cannot he a party to any change which has even the appearance 
of having originated in intrigii^ or caprice, or any personal feeling 
whatsoever." 


^ Thoughts on the Cause of the IVesent Discontents, — Burke's Works, 
Vol. II. pp, 2G6y-32G." 
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^ It is now the duty of the houses of parliament to say We will 
not bind on our necks^ and on those of our lyosterity, a yoke from which 
the country has worked itself free. We will not abandon the trust which 
the practice of the constitution has reposed in us of deciding by what 
party the goi>ern7nent shall be carried on.** 

* it will be the duty of the electors, if Sir Robert Peel shall be blind 
enough to appeal to them, to proclaim, “ We will return those men, and 
those 7nen only, 7vho will 7namtain their station ns represeitt olives of the 
people. We have not broken the chains (fan oligarchy to put on those 
()/'a court. We ndtl not sa7iction a single step io7var(h a return to those 
7inhappy times, fvheii the sovereign 7vas the re(d 7ninistvr^ and placed and 
displaced at pleasure, the pupjnUs 7vho bore the 7iam€.** 

‘ It appears, therefore, that under any combination of circumstances, 
the present administration cannot stand. And the arduous question is 
forced upon us. On what terms are their successors to take office ?* 

* Jt is obvious that they cannot accept it sbnpliciter, without pledge or 
condition, subject to be summarily ejected, while apparently possessing 
the full confidence of the crown, and of the people, without even a 
pretext that will bear a moment's discussion. Sofne pledge must he gwen, 
a7id it 7nust be 7nore than a 7nere mmihial pledge : it 7nust ('onsisi of some^ 
ihmg 77iore than mere fvords, 7vhich four ynonths after 7nay be forgotten 
or explained away, or disavowed. It inu.\t be a pledge, deriving its force, 
7iot fratn the giver, but from the thing that is giimi. It must be a pledge, 
not merely promising the means of good government, but actually 
affording them/ 

^ Our readers must at once acknowledge that only one such pledge "is , 
possible, and that is, a majority in tlic House of Lords. It is now ad- 
mitted, indeed it has long been obvious to every impartial observer, that 
ever since the passing of the Reform Bill the hostile majority in the lords 
has been the great obstacle to measures of improvement, and even of 
safety. While that majority continues virtfially impregnable, it is the 
master of the administration, the House of Commons, and the country. 
Even Sir R. Peel, at the late Mansion-house dinner, promised the 
redress of only diose abuses which can be remedied, consistently 7v\th 
the indepe7idc7it action of the Ho7ise (^' Lords,** Of whajt pse is the 
expensive farce of elections, debates, and votes, if a small, compact, 
irresponsible, and practically unalterable body, can oppose, and for ever 
maintain, a peremptory veto } If the House ctf Lords is the ultimate 
court of appeal,, not only on civil but on political matters, before whose 
tribunal the Commons are allowed indeed to debate every question, but 
without pcFwer to influence the judgment }* 

" It tnay be said,^, perhaps, that such a state of things cannot 'be 
Ai)iJamen tally wrong, since it is, in fact, the ancient constitution of the 
country ; the*^ constitution under which we have prospered for centuries. 

' It be' skidethat the mutual independence of the ^ two houses is so 
^thoroughly of the essence of our institutions, that there is only one 
‘ instanceron record, in which it has been hiokcn in upon, and the «ub- 
mi^ion of the lords avowedly forced by a creation of peers.* 

V The .answer is, that ‘since the time that parliumei^tary, instead of 
r^gal, -govismiment became the real constitution of this country, no such 
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miituat independence has existed. The lords have in fact been inde- 
pendent of the commons^ because the commons have been dependent on 
the lords. The influence of the lords in elections was so prepondeV- ^ 
atingj that they were virtually represented in the eommons : and the 
majority of the commons expressed the opinions not of the body of the 
people^ but of an assembly partly elected by the people, or ratlier by a 
small portion of the people, and partly nominated by the peers. ' On 
some insulated points, such as the granting offices in feversion, and 
catholic relief, the two houses differed, but as to the general manage- 
ment of affairs, they coincided. The spectacle of one party omnipotent 
in one house, and its opponei^ts in the other, was never exhibited. Such 
a state of things would have been incompatible with good government, 
while it lasted, and if jicrmanenl, with any government whatever. The 
theory of three estate^ each acting independently and mutually controlling 
one another, or in Sir W. Blacistone’s own words, '' Two houses 
naturally drawing in two directions of opposite interest, and the 
prerogative in. another still different from both,*' is pcrhap<ip good su!)ject 
for school boys' themes, but is totally inapplieoble to the affairs of a great 
nation.'— /Z>. pp. 49-60. 

' But how 18 this change to be effected*? Of course, in the first 
instance, by the use of that safef}' valve afforded by the constitution— 
the creation of peers. It may be said, that such a creation, though it 
might relieve our present difficulties, would create a permanent evil by 
the large increase of the titled aristocracy. The obvious remedtf is, (hal 
the $tew peers should he created only Jor bfe. It is strange that a peerage, 
not of inheritance, should be considered an anomaly, or even a novelty. 
Without lecurring to the cases of the Scotch and Irish peers, or to the 
English spiritual peers, who sit only while bishops, \v’e may recall to the 
reader’s recollection the case of the Irish bishops, who sit only in every 
sixth session. Express creations of English peerages for life occur in our 
earlier history ; and it appears that they may be legally created for even 
a shorter period. When a peerage is created by writ, it is said, indeed, 
to confer, by law, an estate of inheritance ; but when it is created in 
the usual mode by patent, the duration of the grantee’^ interest depends 
not on apy general rule of law, but simply on the words of the grant. 

If a peerage be granted to a man and bis heirs, it will descend to any of 
his relatives male or feunile, linc^ or collateial. If it be granted, like 
the Devon earldom, to him and his heirs male, it will embn^ all his 
relatives; lineal or collateral, of male descent. If it be given to him and* 
the heirs of his body;, it will vest in any of his posterity, male 0r fcnjale^ 
or if it be given in what is now the \iiore usual to hipi and ^ the 
heirs male of his body, it will descend only to hi| jSale posterity* Jf it 
given, to him indefinitely, without any mention of his heits. It 
cease wiflvhis life. And it has been laid down in the H 9 U 8 e 40 i J^oids^ 
and by the highest legal auth<^ity, that if a peerage be granted Inia 
niannuring the life-of another person, it will cease on the wnkh that 
other person.'— 76. p. 65. • . " - -k*- 

' It may be objected, however, that if the exatnpIg^of.ad^Ekge 
is once set, as each successive ministry will cremate 'tnajority, 

VOL. xxiu—fFesiminster Review. T ‘v 
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lAiall in no long time be encumWed by nn assembly too numerous for 
useful deliberation. We see no raason for that fear. The example once 
set, will not be followed, for it will not again be necessary* — /&. p. 65. 

The anm'er to the objection to a creation of peers is not 
complete. There is a better answer than this; which is, that 
the .operation now demanded, is for undoing a previous opera- 
tion of the Tones.* Were not they making peers during aH their 
palmy days., by way of supporting themselves in their places 
when bad times should come ? It would be an odd argument 
which should object to the compensation directed by a court of 
justice, that if this was allowed, there would be no end of men’s 
taking money fiom one another. That there is reason for its 
being done twice, is the very thing that is to hinder |Js being 
done thrice. * 

The point of curiosity about all these demonstrations is, 
where they tome from. There are remarkable negative signs. 
Not a word of the ballot; nothing about short parliaments; 
scarcely a whisper upqp the corn laws; considerable appro- 
bation of the sect established at the Revolution under the title 
of Church of England ; nothing, in short, much newer than the 
fashion of 1688. It is plain enough who these are ; they are the 
Old Whig “ Heavies coming into line. Men not easily moved, 
and just now under a cloud for having caused all the mischief 
by the refusal to bestir themselves ; nevertheless good men at 
their weapons, as John Bunyan would say, when they can be 
made to march. They are for none of the new fal-lals, but slick 
to the pigtails and boites fortes, and piobably enough some 
Rainfllies periwigs among the heads of departments ; but for all 
that, they “ weel bobbit once, and may “ bob it again.” 
So no nonsense, gentlemen of the young regiments, but send 
and ask them to your mess and make much of them, for you 
may all be in a mess of another kind together, before you are a 
great deal older. 

The Tories made light of the m6re nimble Radicals, who were 
to be found always in the forefront, which Homer jails Iv 
npo^dxoiffi ; and now they have fallen in upon the i^pKOc 

iroXfjuiOio, the ‘ bulwark of war,’ made up of the stout Whig pro- 
prietors and their heavy-handed retainers. If the Whig leaders 
would go for the Ba*ilot and Triennial Parliaments, they would 
walk over the course ; and as it is, it is quite time to aitange 
for following up success. And here the policy ii| the same as 
oji talking of ^ republics.’ No sabring at a rag, a voice, a name, 
in the form* of the king’s prerogative; but break up and 
disperse the masses which alone make the symbol an object of 
alarm. Pass a razor through the elf-locks that Tories breed in ; 
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cu£ away the harbour, — saving the presence , — nits and all. This 
is what wanted doing the last time ; and peo|)le will perhaps be 
wiser now. The court story is understood to be, that the king 
is to be advised io dissolve the parliament toties quoties till he* 
gets one to support the present ininisteis. They have counselled 
or adopted one act which has no parallel for grossness since 
Louis XIV presented himself with his boots and horse- whip to 
a parliament ; and they had better wait till they se? how this 
turns out, before they think of another. The immediate 
tendency of such advice would be, to raise the question whether 
the taker could be sane. There is probcibly no possible act, a 
king might not find somebody to advise him to ; but the fact of 
his having found advipe, will not' hinder mankind from putting 
their own constructions on the taking it. Another version savs, 
the thing is to be tned twuce, and then the dragoons. If so, ^we 
shall be in a way of showing our children something of the 
proelium equestre. The dissolution of paihament has placed the 
first part of the question in the people's % and s; and for all the 
^ other dissolutions that may intervene before the dissolution of 
the monarchy, sufficient for the day will be the evil thereof. The 
point to be settled now is, whether an exercise of aibitiary and 
despotic power such as is not usuql among the carcase-butchers 
of the continent, is to pass without resistance on the ground of 
nobody being responsible. 


Additions to the Auiiclc on the 
* Enharmonic Organ/ 

In page 64, line 1 1, after near insert *, and at the bottom the follow* 
ing Note. ^ 

• An obbeivHtion wliuh has prebeuted itswlf on this pnrit, I's thaf in the leinoter 
discords such as may occui in ilnoumtiziiijr^ (as lor iiislaiicti in <»oiiiidirig logptlier 
the Minor Mxth tiud Ma)oi Sevontli, or bv the iMator I hud and Minoi 

Seoottd), the loim of the Dissonance is still derwrininod b) what will imke the 
bimplest latio, and this (as in the in'iitanrQ giicn) iiiay lun countoi to the indi> 
cation apparently deiivublo from the coloui ot the keys. Jt will tlierefore be for 
ihromatizft s to maik upon then music tlie form they want , and it is probable that a 
cultivated eai will alw'ays be competent to theMecisiou, w itho^recourse to ratios 

Aftn the paragraph ending in line 41 with the word intolerable, insert 
the following separate paiagraph. 

If an individual had a number of*^n-knives or other cutting instru- 
ments, some of which cut well at the heel, and snne at the point, and 
some in intermediate place'if it«would be an odd mistake whi^h Should 
lead him to imagine he had an advantage over another who had his pen- 
knives sharp all over. Yet this seems to he the mistake of tho.se who 
boast of the trea^re they possess iu the difierent tempered keys. 
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Art. L— Pnnc^^s; pr the Beguivc- By Lady Morgan, Author of 
^'O’DonnelV* &c. — Loudon 5 Bentley. STvols. 8vo. 1835. 

T ADY Morgan look such an unfair advantage of the mas- 
culine portion of the public, in chusing the moment when 
European freedom might say vrith^ the apostle ‘no man stood 
by me,’ to brave the alliance of despots abroaij&*id monopolize 
the honours of the Quarterly at home,— that me cannot condor 
at any quantity of spleen she may have since encountered. As 
the time however has come, wiien the accused before the 
ancient Nero frowns over Rome in marble from the loftiest of 
its palaces ; so a shorter lapse of years has turned the tallies on 
the modem autocrats in politics and in literature, and reversed 
the opinion of the world upon the merits of the opposing 
parties. 
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A novel or fictitious history^ in these serious times, may be 
considered as an instrument on which the master has the right 
of discoursing any music, which may tend to excite the passions 
and create the feelings his purpose may select The object of 
the earliest novelists appears to have been to amuse ; for which 
the world’s freshness afforded them ample scojie. The next, or 
early moderns, seem to have fixed on the joys and pains of 
successful and unsuccessful lo\ e ; on which they so o’erwrouglit, 
as in some sort to bring fictitious history under the ban of the 
serious and the self-denying. The serious themselves, liowever, 
could not withstand (he temptation of applying the seductive 
vehicle to their own purposes ; and the authoress of ' Coelebs/ 
in the intervals between the assaults of ^er two enemies * sin 
and bile,’ may perhaps be fairly stated as having opened the 
gates, never to be closed again, which let loose the novel on the 
whole range of human contests and pursuits. 

The powerful and great have never wanted story-tellers to he 
pathetic on their magnanimity when they either abstain from 
evil, or consent to do any good like ordinary men. A kick from 
their loftiness is to be held most gracious ; and the rudest insult 
is to be set store by, as if their Highnesses rheum were amber. 
It is in human nature ; and as long as the temptation is there, 
there is no help for it. But this only makes the oblijration greater, 
to such as will put forward and adorn the working of those* 
homely affections and familiar interests, which crush the 
pageantry of power wheftever the two are brought into fair colli- 
sion. A people may be kicked for a season, and their mouth- 
pieces, if they have no better, call it gracious. But the hope of 
mankind is in the kick too much ; and when that conics, it 
needs no curious research in history to tell the issue. 

One of theSe outbreaks, the Belgian one, forms a principal 
part of the groundwork of the present story. It is true that the 
boiling over of the Belgian pot, was in point of time the conse- 
quence of the ebullition of the Gallic ; but the boiling ma- 
terials were there, or the phenomenon could not have taken 
place. Many lights are thrown by the novelist’s true fiction 
or feigned ti>v:4l4, on the reasons why the people beat kings, 
when kings pve the last blow too many to the people. 

The following is from an English aristocrat’s collection of re- 
volutionary reminiscences in Siat rather dull smuggling town 
Ostend.~ 

* Me.intime, I read and saunter away mjr time, in your own poco- 
curante way ; arid have already made an acquaintance with some of 
the natives that rather interests me in the Belgian Revolution : 
hitherto, I confess, the object of ray indifference, at llie least. I had 
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been more tlian disgusted by its brawling and unsatisfactory details of 
inconclusive negotiations ; having watched its progress and protocols^ 
through the spectacles of the Holy Alliance^ and under some certain 
social prejudices, for wliich, perhaps, our London coteries are answer- 
able. 

^ One of my approaches to the ramparts (where I actually live) is 
by a rope-walk, where an old vtaifre fahruptmit t/c cordage presents 
such a perfect figure of one of Teniers' droics, that I bought some 
pencils and drawing-card for tile purpose of sketching him, (the first 
time 1 have taken up a jiencil, iiy tlic bye, for eiglit years.) He saw 
vvliat I was about, and IcstMic should be offended, I scratched in a bit 
of a ruined building, and asiced him tlie name of the place* He 
looked at it, and, sighed. Ah, Seigneur Dieu ! ’ he observed in 
excellent French, ^ the^re is nothing now in this town worth making 
a picture of— it is a ruin. Some thirty years ago, there were still 
some fine things to be seen in it; but the hlocus continental of the 
Emperor Najioleon gave the coup de grace to the prosperity of 
Ohtend 3 and then, to make bad worse, we were given over to the 
king of the Dutch ; and it was his cursed Dutch gunpowder that 
exploded in 1826, and completed our misfortunes. The government 
magazine, to be sure, went up along with it j that was some comfort ; 
liut the town was nearly reduced to ruins. The earthquake was felt 
at Brussels. The explosion took its course along the shore. The 
Haze-gra^, the finest place in Flapders, became a heap of rubbish ; 
and had not Notre Dame d’Ostende watched over us, our ancient city 
would have been the tomb of its inhabitants.* 

** ^ A pparemmenty^ I said, as we walked on together towards the 
ramparts, ^ vionsicur n*c&t pas Oranghte?* 

“ ‘ Comment, monsieur ' * lie replied, ^ je snis Beige, moi , — 
Saqner* ! ' % 

At that moment we overtook a young man, with death stamped 
on his pale but handsome face. He was leaning on the arm of a 
young girl dressed in the'Fleinish costume, and was supported by a 
crutch. He wore a blue linen blouse, with red woftted epaulettes ; 
and his little casquet was ornamented with the Belgian tri- coloured 
cockade (red, yellow, and black )h worn with something of a military 
smartness. 

* It is one of our Blesses,' said the old man, taking off his cap,— 
and saluting him respectfully, Bemjour, mon brave I cwnmeni va la 
sanie T * 

' Pas mal,' said the young man, with a faijrlfmile, as he seated 
himself on a stone bench. • 

The girl opened a little basket, presented him some biscuits and 
fruit, ana laid a flask of wine and f^horn cup beside him. After a 
short dialogue in Flemish, animated by a smile which could not be 
mistaken, she kissed hi!r hand and turned away. I took piy place 
beside the poor i^alid, whose appearance affected me. I made some 
idle remarks on the sea air, and its salubrity to an invalid. 

■ " ' '■ " y 

• ' The Fleini&li pronunciation of sucre.* 
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' C*esi un de nos Blesses,* repeated the old man, folding his arms 
upon his breast, and looking with pride on the young sufferer. * He 
is a hero of the 26th of September, our great and glorious ^evolution.' 

' Did the revolution of Brussels reach to Ostend V* I asked. 

bleach it!* repeated the old man indignantly: ^ par cxetnple ! 
we did not wait for that ; we met it more tlian half-way— pas, 
mon brave f' 

^ Je crois bicn /’ said the Blcssc, cither restored by the wine he 
had supped, or kindling at recollections which had their influence 
over his life— nay, his death ! for his hectic cheek and flashing eye 
spoke of rapid dissolution. < 

' He can tell you something of ou;* revolution, sir/ said the old 
man. ^ You English gentlemen believe nothing, know nothing 
about us. 1 have talked to many of them on the ramparts, and they 
were all alike ignorant on the subject. Eh, n)6n Dicu / that poor lad 
there^ who was vniraille by the Dutch, was the first to plant tlie 
Belgian flag on our town. He can tell you better than I, whether we 
had a taste of the revolution of Brussels, or no.' 

' I felt that I had shocked the self-love of the patriotism of 
Ostend, and hastened to acknowledge my ignorance and to desire 
information. The young patriot seemed flattered, and proud of the 
reference. After a little hesitation, a clearing of the voice, and a 
summing up of spirits, he almost burst forth, 

^ The cry of liberty, monsieur, had resounded through Belgium. 
It found no tardy echo in Flanders 5 for if nous auires Flamands are 
less explosive than the brave Liegois, 'we were not less sensible of our 
grievances. Our hatred of the Dutch was of long date. We had 
already had our political revolts, and blood had been spilt ; the ])cople 
of Ostend and its arrondissements having been irritated by the con- 
duct of the Dutc^ commandant de place. 

^ Bicn, monsieur; it was on the evening of the 26th of September, 
about six o'clock, (7 ought to remember it. Monsieur Ernest, for I 
had come to make preparations for my marriage,) that the firing from 
Bruges was heof^d at Ostend. The people rose instantly 5 ill-armed 
indeed, but with the Belgian colours at their head, and with the brave 
.lean de Bataillc, an ex-officer of marine, to lead them. We directed 
our steps to the Grande Place, and the guard was disarmed in a 
^moment. The tpoops flew to retake the post j iifcu de pchion killed 
nine of our bourgeois 5 and I had the honour to receive wounds, of 
which I am yet not quite cured I. 

‘ On the 27ttfisAe troops of Bruges retreated on Ostend ; and on 
the 28th, the popular movenfient recommenced, with more violence 
than ever. It was then that the Belgian soldiers separated from the 
Dutch, and joined the bourgeois. On the 30th, the troops capitu- 
lated ; and surrendering the town to the Belgian military and the 
town-folk, sailed on the same day for Flu^hiiig. 

'Our example,' continued the young Blessc, ^was not followed, 
but met by the towns of the neighbourhood. Eacn made its own 
little revolution. Fumes, Nieuport, Ypres, Dixmude, xCourtrai, and 
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the major part of the communes of the plat pays, had scarcely more 
than to disarm the 7 narechanssde ; and by the Srd of October, in the 
space of eight days, the Belgian flag floated on the belfries of all our 
villages, to the very verge of Flanders. C'ctait une belle revolution qnc 
la noh'e /' 

Nothing could be more animating than the countenance of the 
old man during this detail ; and his ‘ Foild /’ ^ Pardie !* ^ Je le crais 
bienV * Fojycz done, ^nonskur !* formed an amusing running com-. 
mentary upon the text. We were still at our ^ belle revolution ’ when 
the pretty fiancee returned, for she was evidently the bride of the 
interrupted espousals. She* reproved the hlesse for having talked too 
much, and drew liim away 3 but not before 1 had apologized for a 
curiosity which might prove injurious to him, and obtained and taken 
down his address. — The young man slowly crawled away, supported 
by his mistress. 

The old rope-maker sighed, as he followed them, with eyes full of 
compassion. 

^ 8he will soon be spared this trouble, pauvre petite !' he said. 

* Every time I see him, Jean is a step nearer to his grave !' 

‘ She is of course his mistress ?’ I said. 

' She was \\\i 3 Jiancee , monsieur 5 and was to have been married, 
when the revolution broke out. Jean was a poor lad, but of respect- 
able parentage, and one of the best workmen in the hat-manufactory 
at Thourout. Marie is the daughter, of a gardc-champetre. His cottage 
stands in the forest of Wynendalc. She w'as sent here to learn to 
make lace 5 and everything was settled for the nuptials, when the 
i26th of September arrived. He has told you the rest, except that 
her father is an Orangeist, and will not now hear of their union/ 

It is astonishing how much this little romance has interested me. 

1 intend to look to these »poor people, and try whether better medical 
advice cannot be procured to save the young patriot from his impend- 
ing fate. 

That I should become interested in the Belgian revolution, and at 
Ostend ! — a partisan, too, on the wrong side ! Bdl the animated 
narrative of the unfortunate Jean, his youthful mistress, and her 
Orange father, have worked on my imagination 3 and this domestic 
episode has really excited a feeling concerning the political drama 
itself, not quite consonant with my habitual views of the subject. It — 
is strange how a phrase— a word giving a tint, a colour, to events — 
operates this species of enchantment on the coolest auditors. The 
forest of Wynendale ! Ypres, Courtrai, nameyiCssociated with the 
glorious wars of our own revolution. Even the ‘ nous autres Fla^nands' 
of honest Jean identifying the speaker with a national sentiment, wins 
one for a moment to an affection fd^ his cause, and a belief in the 
possible permanency of its success, at variance with all preconceived 
opinion. » * ^ 

Modern story makes but little part of our school and university 
education ; and though one reads afterwards to a particular pbint, 
still there are Ibw Englishmen sufficiently acquainted with the history 
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i>t' ihege coiinirios^ to feel their cnihubiubin kindle at aught that 
concerns the ptcbcnt destinies oY itb peo))le. Souietiines indeed, when 
one }»as ‘ to rise’ upon a question of Lord Palmerston's protocols, or 
the trci'ity of and lias to get up a hit for the debate; one sends to 
Murray for the newest and shortChl book on the matter; but, the 
piir[)osc served, the facts are forgotten. 

8ince my arrival here I have been reading an old black-letter 
chronicle of the Low Countries; called La Chronique dc Natigis, 
which I picked up hcrc; and which, ns well as Meyer's history of 
PlandcrS; has all the interest of u romance. To that circumstance; 
probably, the story of tlic young Blcssc Is indebted for a |K>rtion of 
the seduction it has exercised on me.. You must lirst warm to a 
]>eople by their antecedents, before you can interest yourself for their 
actual position.'* 

P. y. — The packet is in. A letter from Harris’s head clerk incloses 
me the sum I wrote for ; but he waits the return of his r/ief from 
Mottrani Hall, to jjrocecd uith the rest of mv commission, instead of 
bending me my letter of credit at once. 'Phis is pleasant ; for 1 have 
already ex])ended a good part of the money he has sent me. Was 
there ever such an accumulation of bores! The e.i Prineesh, 

moreover, has carried off all the post-hor^^es left by the travelling 
hordes of English ; so I start by the trechchnyt at two o’clock, where 
T shall be huddled in with other specimens of the animal creation, 
male and female, iis in Noah*s ark. Put, at this moment, I really am 
so steepeil in ' tender sympalhicb* for others, that my own annoyances 
sit lightly on me. 

I went an hour ago to see my jioor BlcssL I found his humble 
dwelling in the upper story of an ohl edihee which probably escaped 
the siege by Spinola 5 for nothing was over so anticiue or diliqiidatcd. 

The chamber, No. ,q, au second, was easily found : no door was 
closed against the intruder. As I approached, a figure in black, who 
aj)peared just to have left the apartment, drew up in the narrow 
jiassagc to let me pass. I think it was a female > but the picture 
within occupied^all my attention. On a sort of truckle bed lay the 
extctmaled form of poor Jean. The few hours which had elapsed 
since we parted had made great ravages, and he was in the very agony 
4)f death, though scarcely paler than I had seen him the day before.' 

-4Iis little cap with its tri-coloured cockade was placed beside him ; 
and a priest was praying before a temporary altar at the head of the 
bed. Poor Marie^ half prostrate on the floor, knelt, with her face 
buried in the coiiruen;mne ; while the bluff old rope-maker knelt too, 
and was in the act of prayer He caught a glimpse, however, of niy 
iigtirc as 1 receded from the door, unwilling to disturb the solemn 
scene ; and he followed me out. 1 had my purse in my hand; and as 
if in reply to my presumed intention, he said, 

' You are very kind, monsieur; but a ••good religious woman, 
une bonne et charitable devote, has already provided fur the wants of 
the iitvalid. But poor Jean has now no more wants !' 

‘'And Marie?' I said; 
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' Marie ha's her parents aiul her own industry to support her; 
and though from a compatriot and a boMne JicJ^c there is no degrada- 
tion in the BIca&ls receiving assistance^ yet from a stranger and the 
native of another land it is different. I thank you, however, in behalf 
of niy countryman for your kindly hitention— vows Oes un brave 
vionsieur ! ’—and he shook my hand rather roughly. 

Mine host of the hotel has come for my English letters, to renew 
his apologies for having taken me for a suspicious character, and to 
announce the dejrarturc of the treckschuyt. 

“ Let me hear from yon at Brussels ; and so farewell.’* ** F. M.” 

, vol. i. pp. 271—283. 

If the laborious classes find their interests in jjopular 
freedom, the classes next above them in power and inlcUigeuce 
arc not deficient in qiotives for aiding them in the pursuit, 

' — the swampy hanks of Uic canal near Ostend had been gradually 
ex-changed for scenes of more broken and woody outline ; the country 
lisiiig into highly cultivated ridges on cither side. As Bruges was 
approached, rural prosperity and beauty became more striking. Snug 
cottages and substantial farmhouses, deeply coloured, as in a Dutch 
pieiure, peeped through trees, and presented images of comfort and 
ease which, throughout even this, the flattest part of Belgium, amply 
compensate for the absence of the more striking features of mountain 
countries. On some spots the hay was still making, and sent forth its 
jKJrfume on the air j and wherever hian appeared, his fresh colour and 
decent garb betokened the full suppliance of the first wants of life. 

'A little further on, the freihschi/yf drew up for a moment near a 
garden gate of an extremely neat cammgnc, and took in two gentlemen. 
Tiiey swept the decks with their nats ; and their low bows were 
returned by salutes froi^i the Flemish party in the boat with equal 
courtesy. One of the strangers took his place with his face turned 
tow aids the town, and his ^ hat drawn down to shelter him from the 
oblique ra>s of fhesun : he Was of the middle age, Flemish-built, full 
ami eomcl 3 ^ His companion was a >oung man of lively and interest- 
ing appearance, and might have belonged to any country. Their 
conversation was carried on in French, which, by its context, revealed 
that they were evidently inhabitants of Bruges or its neighbourhood, 
and were returning at that early hour from a dinner-party, at the villi^ 
of a friend, to the town. 

‘ There was something in all this that recalled the social habits and 
rational hours of the middle classes of England of w/lder times, almost 
refreshing to one hlaic by the enfeebliqg and Corrupt usages of his 
own class and day j and Sir Frederick, after an effort in his own 
shyness and reserve, was tempted Hi seek an opening to intercourse by 
asking the period at which the canal from Bruges to Ostond had been 
cut. The two Flemish gentlemen turned round, and, bowing as 
Flemings only bow, seemed eager to reply, • 

It was constructed,’^ said the elder of the two, 'Mn 1G13, and is a 
little monuQient of what oven a transient peace of twelve years can 
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cSect^«-*-a pause during that sanguinary period of Eurojiean history, 
in the seventeenth century. You renicinber, doubtless, sir, the truce 
so long desired between Holland, Spain, England, and France ?" 

* Sir Frederick nodded an equivocal assent, and endeavoured to 
rub up '* his recent readings. 

" Yes,'* said the young man ; it was a treve de Dieu, to give the 
despots of Europe time to breathe, and think of new modes of 
oj^pression and violence. A pretty set they were ! Your James the 
First, monsieur, false to his allies, like a true Stuart ! Louis the 
Thirteenth, or rather his minister Richelieu ; Maurice of Nassau, who 
was mystifying the Dutch, and planning the murder of that glorious 
patriot Olden Berneveldt 5 and Philip the I'hird, of Spain, the worthy 
successor of the monster Philip the Sebond, who then ruled over the 
blood-steeped and smoking ruins of Flanders and Brabant, in the 
person of bis viceroys, the Archdukes (as they were called) Albert and 
Isabella j — ^glorious times those !’* A murmur of assent followed this 
speech. 

It was a great epoch for us,*’ said the elder gentleman. Wc 
were handed over, to be sure, from bloody Spain to leaden Austria ; 
but Albert and Isabella were like the princes of fairy tales, ^ de bons 
princes ;* so we began to labour in this pause of peace in repairing the 
ravages of war: agriculture revived, roads were opened, canals were 
constructed 5 and though our ancient city of Bruges had then no 
court, and had lost the early splendour of her commerce, still the 
minor operations of trade renewed their activity ; and the reviving 
prosperity of the country is yet visible in many monuments of utility 
and civilization.” 

£/i bicft, mojisieu?',** said the younger patriot, I trust the five 
great powers of the present day will let us breathe a little now, and 
give us time to recover. Nations are always fur peace when left to 
themselves ; but kings, and those who ministdr to kings, seldom leave 
them the choice.*’ 

* Sir Frederick, interested in the conversation, observed, 1 believe 
England concurs^ fully in the wish for peace. All parties with us 
agree, that it is the interest of Europe to maintain it.” 

To be sure,” observed the young and animated Fleming. Look 
around you, sir 3 look at those lovely-orchards and beautiful gardens 3 
they are the work of persevering Flemish industry, raised on artilieial 

! It would be a j>ity to see the labour of years ravaged by war, 
nesi-cc pas^ monsieur ? Y'et, sooner than forfeit our national in- 
dependence, whi ch w e have so hardly conquered, wc are ready to light 
the battle over sigain toe-morrow.” 

Jour de Dku said anolSicr Flemish gentleman, you are quite 
right! If we arc to be free, wc must be prepared for the cost 3 for 
right is too often with the strongest. Lc bon Dicu cst ioujours pour 
les gros baiail/onSf as Spain and Austria found in our unfortunate 
country, if^ other times.” ' 

^ The setting sun now fell in showers of gold on the Gothic towers 
of Bruges, and were reflected in bright points from their golden fanes 
and moulded casements. 
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What a splendid picture !” said Sir Frederick. 

‘'Yes,'* said the elder of the two last arrivals ; “it is well calculated 
to make an impression on those who arc not, like myself, deprived of 
the organs of vision." 

‘ 8ir Frederick started 5 and looking under the broad hat of the 
last speaker, perceived that he was indeed deprived of sight. 

“That high belfry,’* continued the blind gentleman, “is the 
docker de Noire Dame de Brnges, one of the loftiest in Flanders. W c 
see it at sea, and it directs the vessels into the port of Ostend.” 

“ The view is indeed splendid/’ said Sir Frederick Mottram “ but 
one always fears that the illusion will be dissipated, on entering these 
ancient towns. It generally is^so in Italy, where the towns are perfect 
disappointments.*’ 

“ Those of Flanders are the reverse,*’ said the young Brugeois : 
“ the domestic architecflirc of the middle ages in the Netherlands is the 
most perfect and picturesque of Europe. Flanders was the cradle of 
the arts 3 but though our national rulers, our Comtes Grands 
Forcstiers and Dukes of Burgundy, were magnificent patrons, it was 
the merchants and tradesmen of Bruges who raised those beautiful 
edifices which, if you have any taste for such pursuits, you will be 
delighted to examine.’* 

“ The arts are almost the onjy subject that interests me very much,’* 
said Sir Frederick, with some emphasis. 

“ Monsieur est^il artiste de profession ?** said the black-hooded lady, 
j)utting the card on which she had b 5 cn drawing into her book. 

“ Only an amateur, madam,” he replied, a little hurt at being taken 
for anytliing professional. 

“ Eh hlen,'^* she continued j look before you ! There is one of 
those originals from which our Flemish painters might have taken 
their subject. There is the chiaro oscuro of Hobbima, in which he 
equals Ruysdacl. There are his deep masses 3 and there is his setting 
sun, in which he rivalled Claude. Those trees have his feathery but 
firm touch 3 and the whole distribution of light and shade is his ! Our 
Flemish painters all studied in the great school of Natuic, and llobbima 
most of all.” 

“ Madame a raison .'** said the young Brugeois. It is to that circum- 
stance our school owes its immortal freshness, . . 

“The absence of all mannerism,” said the lady, “and the truth 
that belongs to all ages.” 

“ To what, then,” said Sir Frederick, “ do you attribute the decline 
of your school r” 

To war, sir,*’ replied the young mjjn : “the restless wars of 
France, Austria, and Prussia stopped their progress in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century. For thirty 4[ears, music was thus stopped in 
Germany 5 war rendered music stationary in France, till Rossini and 
the new Italian school w^re permitted to revive the art : nor would 
Belgium have been compefled to borrow from other counti’ics tliat 
divine art in which she once herself excelled, had she not been always 
involved in coj;itcntions in w^icU she had no interest.*' 
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But you have had fifteen years of peace in Belgium,’’ said ISir 
Frederick. 

‘^Fifteen years of discontent and brooding vengeance/’ replied the 
young man, with fire. The arts must ha\c encouragement j genius 
must have its recompense. Genius, qni viarche d legal dcs sotiverains, 
must still eat. But under the Dutch government, Jigurez-vous ! 
AVilliam considers the arts merely as an inferior branch of industry. 
Fainting and music ! — bah ! the Arcadia of William was a manufactory, 
and his Magnus Apollo un bon gros fabrkant ; the clacking of looms 
was his music, and the workshops of Ghent his Olympus.” 

^ There was a general laugh among the auditors, among whom 
there was not, it appeared, a single Orangeist or partisan of the 
Nassaus. 

Yes,” said the blind gentleman, we Flemish arc all born 
artists, I believe, if circumstances favoured owr talents. When (iuic- 
ciardini visited us in 1567, he observed, (I beg pardon for (luoting our 
own translation,) ^ Les Beiges soul les maitrcs dc la musifine, qilils out 
fait rcnailreyct qu’ils out i)OiU d un grand point de perfevlion. Us 
naisseni avec vn genie heureux ]H}ur la ei(Uircr,* ** 

“ Without that genie,"’' said Sir Frederick, insensibly interested in 
the discussion, ** a nation may buy artists, as England does, but she 
never will be musical. I am ashamed fp say, that, until now, 1 was 
ignorant that the Belgians were a musical people.” . 

** Comment, mwisieur !'" said the lady, brusquely. ^M^o you not 
know that the founder of the present musical system was a Belgian, 
who added the seventh note, and divided the scale into octaves — 
Ilcnri de Ful ? And then tiicre was our Roland Lassus, of Mons : 
the It[ilians call him Orlando di Lasso, Then there was Tinluiicr de 
Niiwlles ; besides Depres of Antwerp, who invented counterpoint, in 
the sixteenth century. And, in modern times, have we not Mcliul, 
Berriot, and the divine Grctry of Liege r” 

‘ The Flemish lady then whispered something to the harpist, and she 
struck up 0 Richard, O man roW 

Bravo ! bnv'o !*’ was cchoe<1 on every side. 

La belle viusiqnc r said the blind gentleman, hiiinniing the air to 
the harp. 

'' Oni, oui,^^ said the younger speaker, Yon knew Gretry, Mcjnsieur 
Rodcnbach 3 and the amateurs of the day preferred him to every one. 

’ Mais nous aulresjennes gens, we prefer the Braban^’ 0 )i?ic. Cluinkz4a, 
ma bonne amie*^ 

The harpist struck a few chords, and then sang as follows 

Qui V u\y:ait cru ! de Tarbitraire 
Consacrant les afifreux projets, 

Sur nous de Fairain militaire 
Un prince a lanc4 les boulcts. 

C/en est fait! Oui, Beiges, tout change : 

Avec Nassau plus d’indigne traitc ! 

La mitraillc a brise TOrange 
Sur I’arbre de la liberte, « 
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Et vous> oUjcts (Ic nobles laiuics * 
liraves, iiioitb au feu dcs canon 
Avant tjne la patric cn armes 

Ait pn connaitre, au moms, vos non is ’ 

Sous riiumble terro oii Ton vous range, 

Dormez, martyrs * bataillon indomple 
Dorrnez, on paix, loin deTOrangc, 

Sous i’aibrc de la libcite ! 

^ The enthusiasm produced by this national lijmn was a proof how 
far constitutional phlegm may yield to the excitement of circumstances. 
In the plaudits which followed, there was more of the mercurial 
temperament of the Frcncli, than of the supposed sobriety of the 
Flemish character. 

^ It was remarkable that, during the performance, the Italian exile 
belt With Ins face buriecT in his hands, and alone gave no outward 
token of sympathy with the cause. He was haply comparing the 
uwolution of llolgium witli the fruitless sfriiggles for Italian liberty 
of which he was a victim, lie had a brother in the dungeons of St. 
Angelo, and he was himself dead in law, — in poverty and in banish- 
ment. For Belgium, circumstance had done much , while every 
tlianee had turned against his own countiy. The blood of many ot 
(he best sons of Italy had stained her soil ; while others, dispersed 
.iiul lonely, brood(*d, like himself, beneath tlic chilly skies of the north, 
over the disappointment of their patriot hopes How then could he 
sympathize where all was triumph, activity, and hope, and success ! 

' Tlie little bark was now passing through the Ftanc de 
whose \ciy inch of ground lecalled the unsubdued spirit of the 
Flemings of the middle ages 

“ It was here,” said the young Belgian, thit the tree of liberty 
w.is id.uitcd and nourished in the fouiteenth century. When the 
Comtes de Flandres cndeaioured to extend an unmixcd despotism 
o\tr the peo))le, the cities, to btrengthen themselves, ciulcavourcd to 
()btain a masttiy over the burrounding eountiy but the population 
of the r}am dc threw oil the yoke ol both, afid obtained for 

it gieat privileges : it w^as ruled by its own magistrate*', aceoiding to 
its own laws , and took a place among the EiaU dc Flafid?c& as an 
inde))cndcnt power. 

Let us hope,*’ said another passenger, '' that the spirit of the 
ancient times is not extinct.” 

^ It wras now very evident that the Flemings were desirous of im- 
jnessing their English fellow-travellers with a conduction of the jierfcct 
success of then revolution audits conbc^juences ; and Sir Fiedciick 
JMottram was slowly yielding himself to a cause foi which he had 
liitheito felt no interest, through the^iediumof his imagination. The 
arts wxTc mixing themselves with his political opinions 5 Hobbima, 
and Grttry, and the Btakampotnu , presented a neutral ground, where 
Fancy, like Archimedes, might fix her levers, to move the world of 
prejudice in which he had hitherto lived, lie was beginning to feel 
for Belgium f and feeling is a powerful step to conviction.— vok i, 
pp, 300—312. 
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The course of the story is full of illustrations of the small 
chance the petty sentiment of personal attachment to sovereigns, 
which under the name of loyalty means littk more than an 
interest in existing wrongs, has of maintaining its ground 
against the substantial feelings of a people, when once directed 
by a certain degree of intelligence and information. 

When I was at Brussels, in the year Twenty-nine, it appeared to 
me that the Dutch King was popular." 

With those with whom you lived, monsieur, he probably was so. 
In all communities there are castes whose interests arc bound up witli 
those of the ruling power, be that power what it may ; and it has been 
generally observed, that the aggregate of English travellers are drawn, 
by a sort of natural affinity, towards them. Brussels, sir, has its 
Faubourg St. Germain, as well as Paris." * 

“ I judge rather from my own observation,** said Sir Frederick dryly. 
William of Nassau was at least calculated to be popular by his uncere- 
monious and accessible manners. His exterior was that of a dc 
famille ; and he moved through your streets like a private gentleman. 
In exterior, at least, he was the hcau ideal of a citizen king.’* 

Nevertheless,** said the gentleman, '^he was an absolute king, after 
the most approved model of the Holy Alliance. Affecting to be his 
own minister, he set all the forms of constitutional government at 
naught. He made his will the sole law ; and that will was dictated by 
the local prejudices and narrow views of religious bigotry. Besides, he 
received Belgium as a dependency on Holland, as an increase of its 
territory ; and he has governed exclusively in the Dutch interest. He 
has violated our consciences, enslaved our education, silenced the press, 
corrupted the law, imposed arbitrary and unequal taxes, and loaded us 
with debt. He has imposed his language on our tribunals; he has 
promoted Dutchmen to all places of trust aiid emolument ; and, in one 
word, has made us aliens in our own cities, and set a mark of repro- 
bation upon every thing that is Belgian. How then could he be 
popular ?" , 

Wc, in England, have been accustomed to regard these accusations," 
said Sir Frederick coldly, as enormously exaggerated.** 

That is a question of fact ; and facts will speak for themselves,** 
said the Belgian gentleman, with equal pertinacity of manner. But 
as you have taken the trouble to come amongst us, and do us the honour 
to say you are interested in our cause, you will, I trust, inquire and 
judge for yourself. All we ask of strangers is to throw off their own 
prejudices, and not ti? adopt those of any fraction, or category, which is 
not the nation. Somethings, too, of our story should be known. We 
have always been a restless people. Through all our records, it is 
obvious that a sentiment of public justice is deep-rooted in our hearts ; 
and that there is nothing so galling to the Belgian spirit as Ic joug dc 
Vetrangiir, Centuries of suffering have ifot •hardened us to its bitter- 
ness ; for so strong is our feeling of national independence, that it has 
sometimes degenerated even into municipal jealousy.** 

*^You thiid^; then, that there is no chance of restoration for the 
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House of Nassau f” asked Sir Frederick, interested by the warmth of 

the speaker. 

None whatever/* was the firm and simultaneous reply of the two 
ardent Belgians. From the moment when its expulsion was voted in 
our national congress, its fate was decided. Even that indeed was but 
a form ; tlie family had already been expelled by public opinion.* —voL ii. 
pp. <)— 11. 

It is only fair to give something on the opposite side ; and it 
Is given accordingly.— ^ 

' Something more than lialf-way between Bruges and Ghent, a little 
chaise came toddling down a greon lane, and drew up on the canal. A 
brisk young man bounded out of it, and took his place on board. He 
had a packet of papers, tied with red tape, under his arm. His toilet 
was more Parisian than Flemish ; and a slight expression, not absolutely 
of self-importance, but an indescribable something in demeanour, 
stamped him obviously a provincial mploy^, a demi-official, or govern- 
ment man. A universal sweeping of the deck with hats, indicated that 
he was known to all ; and he had a poignee de main from one, a punch 
in the side from another, and a tickle in the ribs from a third. His 
arrival seemed to animate the conversation : questions and answers flew 
about in quick succession : here and there, the more significant words were 
dropped in French ; and by degrees that language was substituted for 
the Flemish, which had been hithcrJ:o preferably spoken. The con^ 
versation turned, as usual, on politics; and the young Employ^ soon 
found himself exposed to the good-humoured railleries and epigrams of 
his interlocutors. 

^ A remark by Sir Frederick, on the peculiar fertility of the scenes 
through which they were gliding, drew the attention of the Employe, 
who pointed out to his notice a farm to the left of the road, as an 
evidence of the fact ; and he entered into a disquisition on the general 
prosperity of the people. 

'' No one,** he said, can give you better information on such subjects 
than myself : it is in my special department.’* 

^ He took ofl’ his hat, and bowed to the ground ; and Sir Frederick 
returned his courtesy in kind. Aftor this mutual introduction through 
the agency of their hats, he continued — 

From my official position, I can speak to the flourishing state of the 
fertile province of Flanders : let the other provinces answer for them- 
selves. From this spot to Antwerp, through the Waesland (once a 
rank and splashy marsh,) it is the same scene of abundance, the Canaan 
of the Netherlands : and when people havo wherewith to eat, drink, 
and make merry, they will surely be contented with the free order of 
things under which they thrive and et^oy j tliough particular interests, 
under temporary disadvantages, may lead a few discontented individuals 
to propagate feelings of dislikes among those who have no cause to com- 
plain.*’ 

' This was a palpable hit, and was returned by the droll of the party, a 
fat, fair young ^nan, the very type, in dress and figure, of man petit 
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Charles qni ume les plats sums'' in the French farce of the Rendez- 
vous.'' 

^^What is most miraculous in this state of prosperity, monsieur,” 
observed mon petit Charles, addressing Sir Frederick, is, that we are 
all starving in the midst of plenty/' 

You must not cite yourself as an example,” said the Emploijt ; and 
the laugh was again with him. 

** Ma foi" replied Charles, I live upon my means; and it is not 
under the present regime that I grew fat. Thougli our soil be fertihs 
(vvhidi it is, in spite of all government, good or had,) our manufaetures 
and commerce are in ruin. The markt ts, open t(» us und(‘r the old 
regime, are now closed ; oiir ports ar/' inundated with IJritihli goods ; 
and tlie manufiicturing interests arc sacrificed to the agricultural; while 
our looms are silent, and our trade at a stand.” 

So much for the luatmel," said a stnrdy-h>oking cotton manufac- 
turer, in whose firm the late King was supposed to have a large share ; 
''and now for the spirit uel. The (jountry is governed by the priests ; 
and there is not an aubergiste in all Flanders who will dare dress you to- 
morrow (being Friday) a mutton cutlet, or a cuisse de volaillc, under 
penalty of excommunication. The black beetles are creeping btu'k into 
our houses, and getting round our wives and daughters, just as in the 
old Spanish and Austrian times.” 

** Oh ! as for the priests, I give them up, Monsieur Van B— to 
your castigation,” repli<Ml the go/eminent champion ; “ but remcmb(‘r, 
that their present iiifiuencc is but a reaction on the intolerance and 
persecution of the late government; which forced the tlergy into th(‘ 
ranks of political opposition, and, in nniking them partakers in our 
irfonous revolution, bestowed ujnm them a well-merited popularity. 
Tlic present government, moreover, is not auswerabh* for the bigotry of 
our villages. Liberty of conscience (liberty the fullest for every pf)s- 
sible religious opinion) is a fundamental condition of the lielgian 
constitution ; and if the priests have power, it is the free gift of tlu* 
people. The government do no more than administer a liberal dispen- 
sation in a lib^ral spirit.” 

‘^Liberal enough,” reiterated Monsieur Van B , shaking his fat 

sides ; ** for they leave us the liberty to beg or starve/ 

Or even to attempt a counter-revolution,” said the man of office, 
dryly ; or accept of missions from the Hague.” 

* Here the conversation was interrupted for a moment by the ascent, 
from the cabin below deck, of a tall, dry, Sj)ani*h-looking j)crson, 
buttoned up from head to foot in a grey great-coat, with a casquet on 
his head and a cigar between his teeth. He was evidently a person 
d'importenza, and was in fact a great landholder, the descendant of a 
Spanish family ; as the Brussels merchant whispered Sir Frederick in 
broken English : interrupting for the first time his imperturbable silence. 
He wijs, he said, a great favourite witluthq, hated Dutch minister Van 
Maaneii ; an ev-hurgomestre of ** ^ * '^ ; and had held a hand- 

some situation under the abdicated government. 

Eh fpieu, 7notmevr," said the Ghent manufacturer/ addressing the 
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hidalgo, ''you have come on deck to smell your orchards and hop 
grounds en pasxanf : they arc really teeming/^ 

' At this moment the boat was passing an extensive and very elegant 
villa, with ornamented grounds. 

" Yes, sir,” he replied with Spanish gravity ; " they are mine to-day, 
but whose to-niorrow } Every month now, it seems, must have its 
revolution ; and where there is no security, property has but few charms 
for its proprietor. Besides, when a population of four millions is com- 
p(‘lliMl (o support an army of na)rc than a himdrod thousand men, the 
Imps and orchards teem in vain : they belong less to the nominal (^vnci-s, 
than to the tax-gatherer." • 

That comes of the vicious policy of the great European powers," 
muttered the Brussels merchant. 

But who exposes us to tlicm ? The European powers were with us 
wlion the House of NassXu occupied the throne,” replied the Ex-emploift', 
“ VVe had then the Bourbons for friends, Prussia for a kinsman, and^ the 
sister of the T^mperor of Uussia for our- future <jucen, living in our 
ca])ital and walking in our streets." 

! parlez^vioi tie interrupted the Brussels wine-mcrchant, 
starting on his logs: If we had no other reason for the Four Days, 
the getting rid of the Russians would be enough. What did we want 
with the barbarian Autocrat's sister? That Russian alliance was the 
()i ic 7ioirc of the Belgians. What liberty could be expectt*d under a 
connexion, which made Belgium a kitchen -garden to Petersburg, and 
brought Brussels within sound of the despot’s knout ? But, thank God ! 
wo arc ^ (jniltcs pour fa peur ; and there is no danger now of hearing a 
Greek priest celehratiiig mass in the jialacc of our hereditary prince !” 

IJim portaul VaufrCy' said imm pclit Chnrles, while all seemed to 
smile at the Russian terrors of the good Bruxellois ; “ I think a (ircck 
)>riest saying mass in the elpipcl of the Princess (if Grunge, is not worse 
than a liomaii priest governing the cabinet of the King of Belgium, and 
coninianding a majority in the Chambers.” 

‘'And is that the case?” demanded Sir Frederick, amused by the 
discussion. * 

“ To be sure it is, monsieur,” said Monsieur Van B — — . " In the 
rural districts the franchise is so lo^w, that the electors are in the hands 
of the peasantry ; wlu) implicitly follow the directions of the priests, and 
return their nominees, to the exclusion of the informed and civilized part 
of the community. If things are to go on tliiis, we may expert a return 
to the awful times of the Philips and the Alvas ; and our children may 
live to see the Inquisition restored in the Grand tSahlon of Brussels, and 
the fires of an Aitto-cUufc blazing on the i)ite of the Recollets in the 
Rue du Solcil at Ghent.” 

“ Then," said the Bnixellois, " th#^ will see restored what was never 
suffered to exist in Belgium ! for our priesthood never permitted either 
the one or the other to be pstijblished.” 

" I should suppose that, with a protestaut king,” obseiVbd Sir 
Frederick, you have little to fear on that ground.” 

" Cela ne fqjj riert, mo7tsicur/^ said Van B— — ; " the king may be a 
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pTOteatant^ and his esprttsforls : but we shall not the less be 

the most priest-ridden people of Europe. We arc all good catholics^ sir, 
and we respect our priests at the altar ; but wc know that Ghent never 
flourished, since the middle ages, as it has done under a protestant king. 
WiJJiara of N^assau never let an enterprising merchant stand still for 
want of a round sum to forward his speculations." 

Eh ! lant pts,*' said the Bruxellois. William was a sleeping partner 
in almost every concern that promised a profit ; and both as prince and 
merchant, "he clung to the false system of what is called encouraging 
trade : that is, giving unf.iir advantages to particular individuals, at the 
expense of the community ; ruining the favoured, and forcing them into 
absurd speculations, by giving them a tpo facile command of capital.*’ 

“ I cannot understand,** said tlie Ex-burgomestre, “what the democrats 
of Brussels would have in their king. William was the very model of 
themselves, a pattern of economy ; walking abodt the streets in a thrcad-i 
bare coat, and a weather-beaten umbrella under his arm*. Why, he sat 
for ^Monsieur Gobaud in an old pair of militaiy boots under his royal 
robes, for want of a second pair to change them. Then he was always 
accessible; he talked and walked with his subjects, without form or 
etiquette. He listened to their complaints, entered into the details of 
grievances, and redressed them at once dc vivc ro/o’, or by immediate 
interference with the ministers.^* 

“ Woe to the nation where such things can be done '** exclaimed the 
Bruxellois ; “ where the king’s cabinet is turned into a monkish con- 
fessional I The substitution of one man's private judgment, foi the 
determinations of responsible advisers, or for the cctablishcd laws, smacks 
rather too strongly of the paternal despotism, as it is called, of Vienna. It 
is too clap-trap a virtue in royalty for less than a divine-righted autocrat ; 
and shows either that William did not understand, or was not willing to 
perform his duty, in the spirit of a rcpresent.^tivc goveinmcnt.*’ 

' This boutadc produced a momentary silence. 

“ All this talks well,'* said the Ex-burgomestre sulkily ; “ but the 
king you have chosen, monsioui , is not a bit the more popular for being a 
roi consiituitoTfhcl. There is no getting at him ; or, if one docs, iie 
cause pas, Jut, comma Vauirc — allez T 

“ The most popular of your princes,*’ said Sir Frederick, smiling, 
“was Guillaume le Tacit urnc !’* 

“ But who wants a talking king?** asked the Bruxellois petulantly. 
“ We chose our king as an expediency ; and, as yet, he has not disap- 
pointed us. II a du tact, le Hot** 

♦ ‘On this point, the testimony of an English aiistocrat is soniewhat 
different. Speaking of WiHiam’s reception at Ghent, the Duchess of 
Rutland, in her “ Tour,” observes — 

“ That popularity is scarcely worthy to be boasted of, the sum of which 
consists in not having been pelted with rotten eggs. The fact is, that the 
catholic city of Ghent uas called upon to Jakq the oaths to the protestant 
king of the Pays-Bas. The bishop of Ghent preached against the measure, 
and the consequence has been the dismission of the bishop 5 hut the city 
has not yet taken the required oath.” — A Tour through part of Belgium 
and the Hhemsh Pnmnee^, 1822. 
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Eh ! Dianlrc ! oiii — du tact ! But, with all his tact> his government 
has reduced tlic country to bankruptcy ; and the manufacturers of Ghent 
arc about to enter into a resolution to close their looms, and to turn adrift 
some thousands of their unfortunate workmen.-^/Sow tact, pardic /” 

That is a dangerous experiment/’ observed Sir Frederick. " The 
resistance thus raised against all governmeni, by starving your dependants 
into riot, will fall heaviest on your own heads; and the effects of 
combination will be ruinous to yourselves, long before it reaches the 
objects of your discontent and aversion/’ 

^ All further discussion was now cut off by the arrival of the treckschuyf 
in port ; which was crowded ^with porters, wheel-barrows and trucks, 
and was noisy with family meetings and friendly welcomq/s. The 
courtesy of the political partisahs was superior to the influence of a 
diflercncc in opinion. All offered their services to the English stranger. 
But his young oflicial aoq^uaintance, being the only gar^on of the party, 
made that circumstance a claim for taking him under his especial 
guidance ; and th^ proceeded to the Hdtel de la Poste, entering'the 
faubourg of the ancient capital of Flanders in the liwt dim twilight of a 
sultry summer’s evening/. — vol. ii. pp. 32 — 43. 

It may be explanatory of some parts of the above to observe, 
that Belgium under the Dutch government presented in one 
respect the precise converse of the slate of Great Britain. The 
manufacturing interest robbed the agricultural, just as the 
agricultural here robs the manufacturing ; and tlie only way in 
either country to bring the contest to a permanent conclusion, 
will be to give the plundering parties a taste of submission to 
the opposite regime. Whenever the time of popular strength 
arrives, such retribution must be made with a moderate hand, but 
with a firm. A twenty years taxation, gradually introduced and 
gradually removed again, on home-grown corn, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer with whose goods it is to be bought abroad, coni- 
inutable however for a tax oil rent, — would probably be such a 
lesson, as would diminish the chances of any marauding interest 
again taking advantage of the corruption of the representation 
and the leanings of the arbitrary branch of the Govefnmeiit, to 
establish itself on the pillage of the residue of the community. 
The connexion between the evil of the injustice and the evils in 
the Governmeni, appears to be thickening daily ; an excellent 
omen that probably more than one may come down together. 
Ill Belgium however, another element gj[‘ bitterness was added, 
which is fortunately absent here. The manufacturers were 
for the most part distinguished by^Protestantisni, as well as by 
Dutch protection ; the oppressed agriculturists were of the 
ancient and Catholic ch^rcli. • 

A letter from the English aristocrat under his process of con^ 
version, recounts manjr circumstances wdiich though old, have a 
new light. shed on them by the analogies of later times. 

VOL, XXII. — Westminster Beview, 
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The formation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, I am now satis- 
fied, was no better than a mere coup (Vclat ; and whether such violences 
arc nipped in the bud, or are allowed to drag on through years of im- 
punity — whether they induce a prompt reaction, or await the maturity 
of a tardy revenge, the consequence is nltimatcly the same. 

That, however, whicli the Holy Alliance commenced in force, <he 
Stadtholdcr was compelled to continue in cunning. The fusion of the 
two populations being a moral impossibility, nothing remained ])iit to 
siil)ordimitc one of them to the other; to make one portion of the terri- 
tory a kingdom, and the other a dependent province, liut William was 
a Dutchman: accordingly, in framing a. conslilution, he adopted tlu’ 
fundamental law of Holland ns his basis ; and such considerations only 
were oUered to the IVlgian notables as were rendered indispensably 
necessary by the addition of the new pnwinces to the Dutch territory. 

I'he constitution, such as it was, was howtver necessarily presented 
to a Belgian assembly, to go ihrongh the form of acce])tancc'‘ ; and as 
the* majority turned out to he against the government, the text of their 
vote was taken with a royal eommciitary, as sophistical as it was arbitrary, 
and their decision virtually set aside by an interpretation. Here, 
then, was a second coup d'etat ; and as things ill begun make themselves 
strong by ill, all possibility of equal and constitutional government was 
overthrown. Injustice accordingly followed injustice in quick succession. 
The Dutch language was imposed on the Belgian tribunals, and the 
Belgian advocates btriekeii with an incapacity to pursue their business ; 
while the people could not follow’ their own law piocecdings. 

Tlien came the interference of the government with the public in- 
struction; an interference wliich we at liomc regarded as enlightened 
and philosophical, but which I now see clearly was fanatical and sectarian 
—a counterpart of what has 1)0cn attempted by the Orange party in Ire- 
land. Tlial it was good policy to break down the povvtr of the ( atliolic 
])ric.sth()od, may be true; tliat a better cdiicati{>n of the people was ne- 
cessary than the priests would willingly concede, must be admitted: but 
the hasty and foolish manner in which these reforms were commenced, 
stamped Willkim’s government with a fatal character of violence and 
bigotry. 

Another consequence of a proconsular government of Belgium was 
the cxclusftn of the Belgians from jJIacc and honourst. The proportions 
of the Dutcli and Belgian representatives to the respective populations. 


* ‘ Oil tliis occasion dejmtics voted against tlic eonstitutiim, r)27 for 
it. It was, there f(»re, virtually rejected. But of the 71If> opponents, I2(> 
had, in voting, (h‘clared tlicj/* opposition to have been founded on religions 
grounds ; and about one sixth of the Belgian notables did not attend. 
\\ ilJiuiu accordingly declaring the motived votes to he iu reality aflirinative, 
and tli(‘ ahhcntccfc. to have given a f,}/ent ajtproral, pronounced by procla- 
mation the constitution to have been accepted.’ 

I ‘ iVhere were 2377 Diiteh officers iu tht military service, while 2()0 only 
were Bedgians. l\i innke this injustice more eryiag, i( was ananged that 
in tltc colonies, where the service was fatal and the civil influence of the 
soldier lUKthiiiLS the proportions should he directly rev^rse^l.’ 
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were stamped with a similar inequality; and the fiscal and financial 
arrangements unilbmily showed a consequent leaning to Dutch interests. 
The trial ])y jury was also arbitrarily abolished, to make way for a 
criminal procedure, which was a simple return to the ancient code of 
Holland. If, then, there was no one especial act to compare with the 
rill^al ordonnanccs of Charles the Tenth, there were fifteen years of galling 
tyranny, subjecting four millions of subjects to the sway of two; and 
that minority unsupported by supt'rior instruction, and undignified by 
the prestiges of a military occupation. 

It has been said, that the physical (oiulition of Belgium being pros- 
perous, the people were witliqut cxcu‘^e for separating IVom Holland, f 
confess I do not see the force of tliis consequence. The beast of the 
field is driven by hunger; the civilized man is inlluenced by highoi* 
motives. Admitting the fact, prosperity could not have abided under a 
regime which sul)mittcd»the agriculture* and manufactures of the south 
to the commercial interests of the north. But were the long series of 
arbitrary proceedings against the press nothing the direct and scanda- 
lous evasions of the charter.^ — the illegalities in the dispensation of 
justice ?— and the excitations of the religious feelings of the people? 
Hicsc, if they do not excuse rebellion, will sufficiently explain it.’’— 
vol. ii. pp. 14fi-150. 

The Dutch royal mode of taking votes upon a constitution, is 
only a some what exaggerated case ofwhat has been lately witnessed 
among ourselves. When tlieKing of England was made to talk 
of having made ' an appeal ’ to his people, there was no more in- 
tention of abiding by the result of that appeal, than in the case 
of William the Dutchman ; and the means intended to lie used, 
were the same in tlie two cases, — ‘an minpreintion,^ "Lory 
iroiitlemen stood up in, the Loids and Commons, and declared 
that if they had not had a majority in the elections, they 
ought to have had ; tliat all the wise and good w^erc with them, 
by the token that all who weie not with them w^ eve neither; 
and upon this evidence, as in the case of the Dutchman's ab- 
sentees, the majority was declaied no majority, and the Dutch 
piecedent was followed m the consequences. The ministers had 
manifestly put into the King’s mouth, what South with nicest 
accuiacy defines to be an ‘ outward signification of something 
contrary to, or at least beside, the inward sense of the mind ; so 
that one thing is signified or expressed, and -the same thing not 
meant or intended.’ It is pleasant to,be able to bring up tlic 
vigour of past times, to the assistance of modern refinement. 

The novelist has done well to gi^ circulation to the monument 
of royal or loyal degradation concealed in a ‘ deep and umbrageous 

; ^ — ; i 

* * III point of fact, a lax on flour, and a tax on the blaughtering of cattle, 
which prci^bcd with crusliiiig severity on the lower classes, were ainoiii^ the 
iniincdiale of that casual violence which caused the expWsion.’ 

X 2 
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baa fond' but to other eyes a froggy-looking splash in what 
might seem an antiquated gravci-pit, in the park at Brussels. 

Pd ms AlcxiowUz, Cznr Moscovuv. Magmis Dux, morgini hufis 
fontis hi SI Jens, iHius nquam nohiUiavit, Uhaio vino, hord post incridivin 
tedid, di(' Aprilis, (inni 171 / • Mj- 

aUit the time was gone by, when such loyal futilities, such mementoes 
of brute despotism, might have possessed u classical charm for the Eng- 
lish partisan of divine-righted sovereigns. This base and servile remini- 
scence of the im])crial centaur, half man, half beast, Peter the Great, 
the murderer of Ills son, the victim of his own fierce passions, served 
only to rccal Siberia and the knout, on 'the spot where the I'lutch 
soldiers had retreated from the victorioui arms of an outraged people.’ — 
voh ii. 175 . 

The lapidary Latin is not over and ab6ve perspicuous; but 
the .tradition of Brussels which comes in aid of the sculptor, 
is that Peter ennobled the place by falling in, being drunk. 
Such is the nohilitavit, that comes by such ‘ fountains.’ 

A conversation on the state of Germany, is worth a multitude 
of what men call state-papers. 

Hasn’t Nassau something of a little constitution of her own ?’* 
asked I-^ord Aubrey. I think somebody said so in the House, the other 
night.” 

Oh, yes,” said the Princess, sneering ; a little house of commons 
in the village of Beiberick, close to ibe Duke’s country-house ; and 
prettily be has been paid for it. One of its members chose to oppose the 
budget. The Duke naturally turned him out, and all who voted witli 
him. The /row^/ewr refused to pay the tax, all the same; was thrown 
into prison, and died. The son, following in the father’s steps, had his 
property in Wisbaden sei;ied, when two j)ictul*es, amongst other things, 
were put up for sale : the first, the portrait of the frondcur, sold for four 
hundred francs ; and the second, the Grand Duke’s own, was knocked 
down for three ireutzers.” 

Well, if they will give constitutions to nations who arc not fit for 
them, they must take the consequence,” said the IVlarquis, 

True, Milord,” said the Count. “ Germany is essentially aristocratic. 
The people are well fed and contented ; and provided the press be kept 
(]uiet, and a few turbulent spirits curbed, all will go the better for ii.” 

That is just the reverse with us,” said Lord Allington : “ our people 
arc better taught than fed ; and that’s the reason I have mange ma 
for time, before tlic radicals rise to cat it for me.” 

“ Not,” said the Count, that our i^eoplc are ignorant. The King of 
Prussia, ft^r example, has taken the national education into his own 
liaiids ; and, improving on Napoleon’s catechism, has determined, not 
only wliat the nation shall believe, but what they shall know. By his 
s — ^ 

^ '‘Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Muscovy, Grand Duke, sitting on the 
edge of this pond, conferred the rank of noliility upon its water, after 
(ibahon of wine, at tlitce in the afternoon of tlie Kith of April 1717 ” 
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benignant despotism, in educating the youth of his land to be useful 
and submissive subjects, and prevented them from educating tlicmselves 
in the sc1uk)1 of French jacobinism, he has done one of the greatest things 
that has been effected since the foundation of tlie Jesuits." 

I prefer the Emperor of Austria's i)lan," said the Princess : plenty 
td cat, and no press ; pleasures for the obedient in Vienna, and fortresses 
for the refractory in Hungary. Your king — for I believe, (lount, you 
are a subject of Prussia — ^has put thoughts into his subjects licads, and 
arms into their hands. Not but that the Prussian system would do very 
well for England and France ; and I urn happy to see that the jusle 
milieu ministry in France arc; trying to import it, and that your English 
Tory writers, my Lord, and reviewers, arc preaching German meta- 
physics and German criticism^ and German institutions, to their 
countrymen. One way or otlier, the press must he put down. You 
must dog the heels of niiscrcaiit publishers, and incarcerate revolutionaiy 
authors in dungeons as deep as those of Spielberg, or as high as those of 
Marksherg, if you do not mean to merge -your hereditary honours' in a 
universal democracy." 

You arc quite right. Princess,** said I^ord Alfred, 
saw two statesmen in Marksberg, the other day,** said the Count, 
while the vehement Princess paused for breath : they are shut up, the 
one for fort) , the other for two-and-twenty years, for some inllammatory 
publication." 

You will see the romantic fortress,*' resumed the Princess, penning 
the route with licr pencil, where* these erring mortals behold from 
their grated windows tlic glories of the Rhine beneath. The late affair 
at Frankfort will people the towers, and fill vubHetlcs long untenanted.** 

It is all the fault of the ^Vlligs," said Lord Montressor, yawning. 

From the very first attempt to abolish tlic patriarchal Lcibeigenschal't, 

I augured the worst results," said ihc Count. 

Why, Count,*’ said Lord Allington, you and the Princess seem to 
anticipate the restoration of the secret tribunal I What do you call it in 
German.^" 

“ The fret ^erichty' exclaimed the two incdiut’^cd potentates 
together. 

“My own castle,” said tlio Count, “was a frd slahl, or seat of the 
tribunal. Margrave Kodolpli II., Irom whom I descend in a direct liiu‘, 
was the last slahl graf, or supreme judge ; and all the principal vassals 
of the family were /rei schoppers for many generations/’ 

“ How very nice !” said Mrs, St. Lcgcr. “ I do so love the Gerinau 
language !” 

“ But ihc whole magnificent system,” continued the Count, “ was 
overset by the short-sighted policy of Charles the Fifth/* 

Or rather,” said the Princess, i by the innovating spirit of that 
reforming age to which Charles was obliged to yield." 

“ The very word ^ reform* makes me sick,*' said Lord Alfred. 

“What really was that> secret tribunal,*’ asked Mrs. St. Legtr, “one 
reads so much about in German romances ?** 

^Lady Frances Mottram and Claude Campbell wqfc meantime engaged 
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in the wuiilow ap.irC, luutteriiifvovcv a bou(|uclof flowers and some toys 
lie hail briiii^hl in : I-oril ylubrcy was leaning over Lady Montressor’s 
coin'll, catehing, as lie might, tlic feeble murmurs of her lisping 
accents/ 

‘^Tlic/m srcncht,*’ said the T’ount and the Princess, sjicaklng in a 
breath, but the Princess niaintuiued ilm pa role — “ The /m p^crichl was a 
mystciious tribunal which spread throughout Germany, selected from 
princes, nobles, and citizens ; I’or all who could, were anxious to be the 
agents, ratlier than the victims of its terrilic but necessary denunciations. 
The nnssenden, or initiated, knew each other by secret signs.” 

A sort of despotic carbonari, 1 sup})ose,” said Lord Allington, a sly 
look of mingled humour and surpriscif curiosity passing o\er his 
countenance. 

The accused knew neither his accuser nor his judge," said the 
Count. t- 

Thai was pleasant,” said Lord Allington, 

-riic oath,” said the Princess, “ was to sj>aie none — (and wlial 
bcautifiil poetry !) none that the sun sliimth on, or lIk' rain wetteth, oi 
tliat flouts between heaven and earth. Is not that line? lluw very 
sublime I” 

“ V^ery !" said Mrs. St. Legcr: what Lady Agues would give for it, 
for her traditions of the Rhine, which will nOw have such an interest, 
when everybody is going there!” 

And such novelty I” said Lord Allington, 

Lady Agnes is a twaddle !” said Lord Alfrcil. 

1 think her clmniiing !” said Mrs. St. Lcger. “ But go on. Count, 
about your tribunal." 

The proceedings were summary,'' said the rount. “ J he culprit 
was summoned : if he refused to ap]K;ar, he was surely found dead, with 
the executioner's knife sticking in liis lircast.” 

And if he did apj^ear V said Lord Alliiiglon. 

“ Why, he w^as brouglit to one our castles, let fall tlirougli a IraiJ into 
the ow/#//V//c.v, and tlicie was an end to him,’’s;i’«d tlie Priiiefss, carelessly. 

But pray reik^ CoethCs divine ' Goetz V^on Berllchingeii.’” 

“Oh! I renieuihcr,” said Loid Allington; “his extravagant heroine 
was a victim of the .secret tribunal.” 

“ Should such an institution be* again required,” continued the 
Princess, in these most innovating times, I believe, Count, that many 
of oiir castles arc still in slain qnb'^ 

“ One of mine,” said the Count, “ has its range of dungeons perfect, 
with dark vaulted cliamhers, stone doors, instruments of torture fixed in 
llie walls, and oitblielles'* 

“How very nice!” again* exclaimed Mrs. St. Lcgcr: “1 wonder 
all the romance writers in the world don’t come to Germany, to visit 
these castlos on the Rhine.” — vol. iii. pp. 1(>2 — 1()8. 

The novelist is acuter than some who believe themselves to 
appro»-mate to stalesnien ; in surmising that Prussian loyal 
education, and Tory reform, arc matters deserving nearly the 
same degree of confidence from honest people. 
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Ailtr bultliug tlio laic ol’ the piiucijiul chuiaiiteia, who aic 
neither mariieil nor given in imuriage after all, the real cuu- 
clusiun ortho novel is political. — 

' HKLGiej\r iiieantime, and her afFairs, continued to advance in 
pros])erity and stability, in illumination and in wealth. Every successive 
event proved that her revolution had been, not an accident, but a 
neci'ssity j that it was a step forwards for the great family of lilurojie, 
and (as far as it has gone) a successful cx[>criinent in self-government. 
^I'horoughly democratic in its principles and tendencies, the career of 
the new government has been blotted by no excesses, and stained by no 
Icgislalivc extravagances. \ perfect and absolute freedom of conscience, 
unattained either by France or by England, has left the true interests 
of religion on a basis iiriner and wider than established monopoly could 
ever boast. A total overtlirow of aristocratic privileges lias left property 
undisturbed oven by efi momentary alarm. Q'hc authority ul‘ reason is 
resiicetod in the C'hambcrs, and that of the laws prevails in the tri- 
bunals; and, maiigre the political preponderance of a (^ailiolic hierarchy, 
and the lingering endurance of much deep-rooted iiopular prejudice, 
the d illusion of a steady and beneficial intellectual light is gradually 
manifested even in the smaller cities. 

^ At the aspect of so much moderation coupled with so much firm 
resolve, foieigii states have begun to feel the importance of the stand 
made by tlic Belgians under the banner of national independence, '[’he 
old cabinets of lairope, which had kept back their envoys on the con- 
lines of (iespotism, waiting at Frailkfort upon events, have at Icngtii 
(liseovered in the ^ bloody and needless revolutiori',' a power and u 
l>ermancncc worthy of respect; and llrusseLs, which, in IS.'k'f, had no 
diploiuatie residents save those of France, England, and the Ihiitcd 
States, has since received the representatives of the other great poAvers, 
ami tlieir dependant followers, 

‘ Fertile, laborious, commercial, and rich, Belgium lias entered boldly 
into tlie (picstion of free trade, and is hourly rising superior to prejudices 
Mliieli belong neither to the age nor to her ecjuitahle government . 
I'ressid on one side by the hostility of Holland, and oii^he other by the 
unealculating jealousy of the Fienelx miners and manufacturers, she 
docs not seek protection in recijmxcal restrictions ; hut has scat com- 
missioners to Paris, to join in that* greater eommereial revolution, which 
is the destined supplement of the jiolitical regeneration of constitutional 
Europe, 'I'his is wortliy of her intelligence, and of tlic frank and 
manly character of a people formed for freedom. 

^ The industry and commercial spirit thus announced, aflbrd the 
strongest guarantees for the beneficial iutluciiee of the new goveriiuumt 
on tlie peace and prosperity of Europe^. Admitting that the iiule- 
pendence and political existence o^a nation consisting only of four 
millions of people, must in some degree repose on the will of the neigh- 
bouring jiowcrs, which liavc as many million of bayonets under their 
command, still, in the japifl progress of civilization, the dominion of 
force is hourly declining •, and it may be hoped ,tliat the well- understood 
interests of all the limitrophe states will range ^them on the side of 
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Belgian integrity. A general war may again deluge the fields of 
Belgium in blood, and subject its cities to the law of the strongest ; but, 
if the lessons of the past have not wholly been given in vain, it will be 
long before Europe will again be visited by a calamity so dreadful. It 
is not tliercfore too much to angur a protracted and a brilliant existence 
to this infant state, or to look with confidence on its future destinies, 
reposing as they do on the same foundations with those of Frcncli and 
( aiglish liberty, and the future prosperity and intelligence of the great 
Cjcniianic body. Of this, however, Belgium is sure — that it can never 
be worse than it would have been, under the Mczenliau embrace of 
Holland, and bound hand and foot to the \vill and pleasure of the three 
great bulwarks of ignorance and slavery/ — ^vol. iii. p. 380. 

Whatever the novelist may he elsewhere, it is clear that as 
long as to have propped rising states can give a claim to the 
title, she must be a * states woman in Belgium. 


Art. II . — Letters from India; describing a Journey in the British 
Domiilions of India j Tibet ^ Lahore , and Cashmere ^ during the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831 ; undertaken by order of the Freneh 
Covermnent, 'By Victor .lacquemoiii, 'fravelliiig Nutuialisl to 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris.— 2 vuls. Svo, London ; 
Churlton. 1834. 

^T^lIE remarks an inlellifji:cul foreigner on India, are neces- 
sarily interesting to all in (Jrcat Britain or many other portion 
of the world, to whom India is a subject of curiosity or of coii- 
cein. What the English are doing there and likely to do,- - 
what is the state of the country and of society, arising out of 
the unprincipled conquests of a few mercantile adventurers, but 
wliich have ended in letting in the knowledge and improveiiicuts 
of a more advtyiced portion of the human family upon a less,— 
are questions wliich are not so completely and indubitably 
answered by the lions that are uppeunost, as to preclude all 
possibility of light being thrown on them by an indiflereni 
spectator. And though it should not be iiredicable of the 
actual traveller, that he had curried to llic examination all the 
illumination which France could furnish, it would be difhcult to 
prevent many rays of scattered information from ])iercing by 
means of his intervention^’ In fact PVance W'as not responsible 
for the traveller as a statesman, a military authority, or a philo- 
sopher, but only as a ‘ Travelling Naturalist and as the views 
of a travelling naturalist upon what lay out of his immediate 
line, hisfy^talements are to be estimated, o 
There are two great divisions of critics among the public, — 
those who want the, truth to be known, and those vyho want it 
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not. There ib no wonder, theiefoic, that the Iasi of th«sc 
classes should make a set at a writer whose information is 
scattered under the not vtiy favoui able foiin of letters to his 
familiars, and those written in a way which evidences that the 
eonveyanee of infoimation touching his own personal well-being 
and mamue d\tje, was more before the writer's eyes than 
speculations upon the deep things of India Add to this, that 
the wiiter was of a nation where general opinion on many sub- 
jects runs m diffeient courses from those it occupies here, in 
couises too, peculiarly l\ostile to the combined menial and 
bodily tyianny wfth which the English people is at this pioment 
struggling with vaiied success, — and thcie will be no difficulty 
in comprehending how his communications may have excited 
great wrath heie, among those whose enmity is the measuie of 
the progiess of the general good. 

M. Jacquemont, it appears, was a zealous lepublican,— of 
that class which iepublicanize& m a cotuk of equals, and pulls 
nun by the pigtail wlien it can be piactiscd with impunity. The 
description of his politics is complete. Ills religion, oi il the 
woid be bittei, iiicligion, avowed as openly and with as much 
confidence of acceptation from his correspondents and acquaint- 
ances as if he was a good llernhuter writing in the style of his 
society to Henihut, is an example to establislij^ed churches, of 
what a chuich may bung things to, by a certain degire of 
])crscvciance 111 peisuading mankind that it is a machine foi 
dunking iij) tlic good things of this woild, lathei than for having 
.iiiy demonstrable bearing on another. 

The vviitci’s leinaiksTin Brazil, aie valuable loi the asseition 
that fci lint JDonmigo has made greatci progress in civilization 
than that countiy , and it is phin enough that this is not said 
fiom any speculativi paitialily foi the negro race, ^ M Jaccpic- 
iiiont IS only a lepublican foi tlu pot, — that is to say, for his 
own pot, he never lepublicanizes furthei, than men of what 
he thinks his own class aic to have the benefit. 

‘ I liivc spcAcii to you ol Saint Domingo — undoubtedly I tlid not give 
vou a very biilliant pictuie of it , well ’ in mv opinion S nnt Domiii,,o 
lus made gieaier progiiss in civilisition thin Bn/il I beie siw, lui 
the lust tune, ncgio slaveiv, on an inimenbe seale, foiming the key-stone 
of society In twenty days, I saw several vessels arrive from the eoast 
of Africa, loaded with these miserable cieaturcs, a picy to fnghtlul dis- 
eises, heaped togethei on landing, and jicnned m hkc animals, and side 
by side with these hoiiois, the most iclined luxuries of Euiopeaii eivih- 
sation The Poituguese, like »the Spaniards, feel not the contcn^)t, the 
physieal repugnance towarcls negiocs, wlueli lew Lnghsli oi Tieiieh eaii 
resist They have not instituted against them, that &yst(,in of lefincd 
huuuliatiop ^Utiopted by the colonists of Jamaica' and the Leeward 
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Islands; but liny aie not lossvioliut and incicikss niastcis Undei 
tlieir whij), tin negroes li\c a lew ycais, and die without issue. The 
charai tci of lliis unlKip])y race must be vuy nnld, iniuKcnt, and timid, 
for ic\cngc and crimes not to be more common at lim, than they are. 
I'lic masters, with their polished, even elegant, riiropean exterior, aie, 
in many respects, as much debased by slavery as the biiitalised negroes, 
1 saw them with their golden key on their coat, with their diamonds, 
their libands, their titles, their ignorance, baseness, and dishonesty, and 
1 was disgusted. I sought a middle class— laborious, thiifty, honest, 
resixjctablc— I found none. Beneath this gilt-edged rabble, 1 lound only 
black slaves, or ficc men of colour, who arc slave-owners, and the worst 
of all. Is that a nation ? And is it not the portrait of all the new 
independent states, dismcmbcicd from Spanish Amciica.'^ I’lit Spanish 
and Portuguese races aie not moie piogrcssive in the New Woild, than 
ill the Old. They possess liberty only in namci But what is libcity ^ 
—is it an end or a means? You will see, mv fiiciid, what iiitcr-lropiial 
Amcina wall become wdth its libeity: it will bt wdiat it was befoic — a 
country without iiihahitants, and without riches, because it is wathout 
labour. liabour and ecbnnmy are all that lue lequircd ; and Iibcitv is 
precious only when employed in working, and in laying by. An adinii- 
able use is made of it in the United States ; because the English lacc, 
by whom the whole of the North of tlic New World was j)lo])1c( 1, is 
eminently industrious and ordeily. I have told you, how the Noith 
Americans crushed us French by fiec competition. What will then 
neighbours, the Mexican Spaniartk, do beside them?* 

‘The colonial despotism whkli still exists in (\mada, though nnuli 
tempered, cramps the Lnglisli population on wdiom it j** imposed, in the 
developenient of its incliisliy and tcndcimy to impiovcmcnit, and opposes 
an obstacle to its iiicre*ase and stiength. In Bia/il, tin oppiossions and 
vexations, preserved by the monaichical form of government, but feebly 
defend tbe* country against a contiaiy piiiKij>k' of decay and weakness.* 

^ 111 Bia/il, all labour is pcrfoimetl by negro sla\cs. Stoj) tbe tiaflii, 
abolish sla\ciy, and there will be no woik at all. iShoot o» depose the 
emperor Don JVdio, disimmbex his moiiaichy into several conlcdeiaUd 
lepiiblics, — and anarchy will hitak loith e^ely whcic ; it will fasoui 
the luvolt of the blacks, and the whites will, in many places, be 
inassacied. There is no escaping fiom tliis tiltcrmitive, except by inaiii- 
taiiiing the present order of things. It is most melancholy !' 

‘ Peihaps you will have learnt, ere you receive this letter, that Bolivai 
has made himself king : I wish it may be so, foi the sake of his coiintiy 
Our fiicnds wall exclaim treason !’* — people will cruelly repent having 
compared him to Washington, because he will have violated the name of 
a vain and useless liberty ; and they will not understand, that a despotic 
chief is a thousand times preferable to the frightful anarchy which now 
desolates the new Anieiican republics. Liberty is a superfluity for 
nations in want of food and laws.*— vol. i. pp. ^8—31. 

It valuable to tbe world to kndw,x-and flatteiing to the 
small community of poets besides, — that the songs of Boranger 
aro sung by the French navy in chorus.— 
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* Bcnuigcr may ivi*koii upon a dozen icailen luilk ts O', on my I'eiuni 
to France, they should take it into tlicir Leads to make me a nj/ vcUo- 
Figiue to yoLirseir, my dear IViend, some fifly ollieers and sailors, singin 
together, eaeli in liis own key, and without even stiekijig to it, what w 
liberals call lheo//e.9 of that great ])oct. This aboTiiin.ilde Dutch con- 
cert, of which Bcran"cr has furnished the hrst niuteriaks, makes me have 
a horror of him.' — vol. i. p. 35. 

Another account of Brazil is equally descriptive with the 
last.— 

^ Brazil is the abomination of desolation. Imagine some hundreds ol* 
viseounts and marquesses, with Jhe gold key on their coat, five or six 
gold, silver, or diamond stars, of all sizes and colours ; igiiornnt, 
cowardly, and subservient to the emi>crors pleasure; and under them, 
no middle class of respectability, nothing but a rabble of retailers and 
rogues'; nearly white ; then a terrific mnnher of negro slaves almost 
naked, wlio live a few years and die, commonly without issue. They 
are driven to labour with the whip: a small portion of their labour feeds 
them, and they receive a belt and a pair of trowsers : the rest goes to 
^ind the carriages, cambric shirts, and silk stockings of the 300 mar- 
quesses. Depose Don Pedro, and all tlic provin(‘CS will separate into 
federative republics. Anarchy will burst forth every where ; then, soon 
after, will come the revolt {)f the negroes, and there will no longer he 
any European rule in Brazil. Keep the emperor, but abolish the slave 
trade, and there will he no more labour, no income for any body ; alJ ' 
must decamp if they would not starve; and you wftl see all the 300 
fashiouahles, wnth their stars and gold keys, arrive at the hells of Paris, 
Cadiz and l^ondon. The statu quo is the only thing possible. The 
eni])eror, thoiigli sincerely devoted to tlie coiistitiilional theories of M. 
Constant, is convinced of Uiis, and governs accordingly. lie lives from 
day to day, not caring for tlie future. Don Miguel is much loved at 
hio Janeiro, as it was he who consummated the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal.' 

‘ \\Jiat few political journals there are here, are (ditc^by foreigners, 
mostly French. The cm])eror cannot give his suhjecls, liis macaucos, as 
he calls them — for lie often tells them, they arc a set of mischievous apes 
— the liberty of the press. He lias established it by law, hut the 
manners of the country arc opposed to it. Several jtiunialists have hc'cn 
knocked on the head, in the streets, at night, for telling the truth. 'This 
disgusted the rest, and they do not say u word more. Besiilcs, no one 
would be at the cost.' 

^ Scenes of violence are frequent. I was^ncar being struck by a pistol 
shot, fired by a robber, who was escaping, nt his pursuers. He was 
taken, pinioned, and conveyed to the palace guard-house in the 
emperor’s vestibule. There he was examined quite after the Turkish^ 
fashion. The police delihcrqted whether they should release, heat, oi\ / 
kill liim ; the officers looked calmly on, smoking their cigars, with their 
hands behind their hacks. He was beat with such severity, as to break 
one of his arms, aud then imprisoned. The same » evening, I saw one 
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black beat another to such a degree, that he killed him on the spot. I 
was told it was a lather who had killed his son, the latter having 
attempted to assassinate him. He was not apprehended. Besides, the 
law scarcely ever condemns to death, even slaves ; and when by chance 
there is an execution, there is a general consternation throughout the 
city ; and the devotees have mass performed for the salvation of the cul- 
prit. Almost all crimes and misdemeanours lead indiflercntly to the 
galleys : and they arc frightful. Figure to yourself, that the adminis- 
tration of justice does not even order a regular distribution of provisions 
in the prisons. The prisoners live entirely on alms : when these fail, 
they die of starvation, 'unless the chancellor sends them some bananas.*— 
vol. i. pp. 37 — 39 . 

If this statu quo is the only thing possible, it is a very ugly 
possibilitjr. It would be a strange argument, in anything else 
than politics, which should maintain that because a thing was 
detestable, therefore alteration was impossible. 

The author’s general sketches of the state of things in India, 
are often incorrect \ though not to such a degree as to raise tln^ 
suspicion of voluntary exaggeration. On the contrary, they 
arc generally the effect of taking the first impression of what 
was novel and out of the habits of Euroj)e, without examination. 
For example, the author’s description of his intended style of 
journeying in India, is a pretty accurate picture of the ordinary 
mhiage of a lieutenant of infantry, of either tlie King’s or 
Company’s service, on a march. The most doubtful item is 
the price of the horse \ on whose qualities certain sneers are 
subsequently bestowed. The price of horses in the difleroiit 
])arts of India varies considerably in a ,Ai\v years, and there is 
hardly time to send for a price current of 1829 from Calcutta \ 
but the suspicion may be, that the sum mentioned (1000 francs, 
or 370 rupc^) would bear a considerable proportion to the price 
of a horse for the Company’s cavalry, and consequently the 
animal need not be so very bad. 

^ In another week, I shall begin this journey of six himtlrccl leagues 
lo the north-west. A biimboo carl, drawn by oxen, will cany my 
luggage. A bullock will be laden with die smallest lent in India. 
Your humble servant, devoted to white horses, will riile on an old steed 
of that colour, which will cost him only a thousand frai os (a good horse 
costs from 3000 to 3.000 francs), at the head of his six servants ; one 
carrying a gun, another a skin of water, a third the kitchen and pantry, 
another wdth the horse’s breakfast, &c., without counting the people 
with the oxen.*— vol. i. p. 11 9 . 

But the statement which follows,^ that ^ an English captain 
of inflSntry would have five-and-twenfy servants instead of 
six/ may be considered as at least double the reality ; and the 
twelve men lo ewry a j)alanquin, may be set dawn as non- 
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entities, unless where the said captain carries about with him ^ a 
sister or a wife/ or somebody who is neither. The representa- 
tions of civil luxniy, aic also liable to similar deductions ; the 
fact with respect to Euiopean residents in India, being that 
all the different grades have no more than on consideration of the 
obstacles to contend against in climate and in manners, makes 
the maximum of economy, or the minimum expense for which 
decent people can begot to perfoiin the duties. When it is 
announced that a jirivate Euiopean dragoon m India, has men 
to cook foi him, and to help to feed and clean his horse , 
the explanation of the whole is, that this is the cheapest way of 
having and pieserving Eurojfean dragoons in India. What was 
gained by the contiaiy in act ce, would not pay for the weai and 
tear as displayed in th'i importation of recruits, ot m the substi- 
tution of a woise (bss * men. And the same reasoning, 
mutatis mutandis, holds gDod with the higher ranks both military 
and civil. 

. In addition to these sources of inaccuracy, the author some- 
times does not appear to have understood very clearly the 
iflative lanks of the individuals he cites. For example, [p. 
154, \ol. i], he speaks of a ^ collector’ he found at Rogonatpoie 
\Mth his wife and child, who had an elephant, eight cais, &c, 
and to whom, ^finding him a good-natuied fellow/ he con- 
descended to communicate ^ who he was / without apparently 
ihe slightest sunnise that this ^collecting’ personage, was a 
mail of aboul the standing of a French sou^-pujet, and that Ins 
mode of travelling, the c iicumstaiices of the countiy taken into 
ircount, was in no way inoie inordinate, than if the French 
( ivil digmtaiy had bee n lound travelling fiom one well furnished 
inn to anotliti with his family and seivants m two voiluit^ dc 
posU, tf 

The piogiess of Euiopean establishments in tropical countries, 
paiticularly in Afiica, has been much impeded by tlie want ol 
this knowledge of the economic maximum. Sierra Leone, foi 
example, is not intiinsically nioie untenable than a new and 
not fiist-rate establishment m India, but the want of the 
appliances and means of health, makes all the difference. If 
anything could cause Sicii a Leone to be occupied m foice by 
the civil and military myimidons of thoEast-India Company, lu 
Jialf a do/cn yeais it would be a crack settlement foi 
healthiness. 

The most unfoitunate pait of the author’s representations of 
India, IS where he desonbes himself as having learned from the 
English residents the practice of kicking, bambooing, and pulling 
by thepigtajjs, the aboiiginal inhabitanls of A«ia. He must have 
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had models other than he tells of. There may be no doubt that 
a drunken subaltern might be occasionally discovered in some 
such fact; but for a foreigner to represent himself as having 
copied the general manner by adopting it, is as unhappy as if 
an Englishman should announce that he had contracted similar 
habits in France through association with the officers of the 
French army. The whole position of the English among the 
Indians, is opposed to such liabitudes. They rack-rent them, 
and make fortunes out of them ; but they have vastly more 
sense than to add kicks, in a‘ country where a man will bear 
the spoiling of his goods, but run a-mack on the threat of being 
touched by a bit of pig-skin. The probabilily is, that the 
‘ Rajpoots and mountaineers’ who were beaten by the Frencdi 
naturalist, took him for a strange animal 'and dealt model atcly 
with him accordingly. 

The account of the reception of the Revolution of the ‘ Three 
Days’ in India, is characteristic of the tone of Rrhrish feeling in 
that country. Whatever may be the cause, it is certain that 
liberalism is there always in advance, rather than arrear, of its 
state at home. 

^ This news had l>een brought to Calcutta by an English ship, which 
had sailed from Southampton on tl\c 2n(l of August. Since then, another 
has arrived from Bordeaux, having left that city : it entered the (langes 
with the tri-colourcd flag, which was immediately hoisted by all tlu' 
other ships of our nation moored in the river. I was at Meerut, the 
largest military station of the English in Tiulia, when the flt)ocl of news 
which she hroughl, arrived there. I'ricnds and strangers all came to 
eongnitulate me on being a Frenchman; i 'defy M, do Lafayette, in 
America, to have shaken more hands in one day than I did. My liosl, 
a cavalry colonel, who was the only one of his regiment that escaped 
at Waterloo — not without a ball through his body — wept for joy as he 
embraced me. Enthusiasm had put the rigid etiquette of English 
manners to the rout ; the saiive qm pad still lasts ! T might throw 
my passports, and letters of introduction, into the fire, cliange my name, 
and preserving only my French nationality, set out for Cape ( 'oinorin 
— there is not a liuropean in hidia that would not receive me with 
open anus. These erijt^ynionts are new to me ; I cannot describe them. 
All sliades of political opinion among my hosts are confounded in the 
same feelings of admiration, love, and gratitude to the Frcncli name ; 
and as 1 am the only one that bears it, 1 receive proofs of these feelings 
from all sides.* 

" All tile civil and military officers of this province joined in giving me 
a ft le on the last day of the year just ended. Of course, a constitutional 
and moreovt'i’ an English file was a banqfiet, and you may guess that 1 
did not^escape from this eiillmsiasm without a^jiecch ; but I was wound 
up to the sanm pilch as my hosts, and words cost me nothing.*— -vol. i. 

p. 
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The traveller, though not always com))liinentavy to the 
English, is not aveise to giving them the credit he thinks their 
due, — 

^ How deplorable is the condition of the human species in this; vast 
East ! The British Government in India, though it calls for some 
icforms, merits nevertheless many oulogiuras. Its administuition is an 
immense blessing to the provinces subjected to it ; and 1 have only fully 
appreciated it since I have been travelling in this country, wliitli has 
ninained independent : that is to say, it has remained the theatre of 
at n)( ions violence, .ind continual robbeiy and murder. Socicly in the 
1 aM is fundamentally defective. The first of its elements, a family, 
sc 11 eel V c\ists. In the upper clj-sscs, Mbich afford an example to those 
below them, polygamy impedes the affection of a father for his children, 
on account of tlicnr large number, and awakens jealousy and fierce batrocl 
iinong lirotlicis. Tlie wife is an impure creature, wliom licr husband 
‘carccly considers as being of the same species with himself. C’liildren, 
as they grow up, soon imbibe this abominable contempt for their mother ; 
and it drives them from hei, as soon as they tan dispense witli lier 
services. Can sympathy, when banished from the domeatic hearth, 

S ‘se itself more ardently abioad?’ — vol. ii. p. 90 . 

e simple truth on the subject of the British Government in 
. js, that in everytliing which relates to its political conduct, 
oi that whicli takes place between state and state or their 
lulers, — its behaviour is detestable loan extent of which the 
woist violences of Napoleon in his wwst moments aflibrd but an 
nnpoteiii and uicApiessive type. Yet foi all this, there is nn 
doubt of the fact, that tlie middle class of luhng Englisli c.nry 
out with them and preseive so much of European justice and 
iiiteniity, as makes it pbifeclly true, that to the poiiions of the 
pn|mlation over whose lieads the stoiinof jiolilical injustice flies 
harmless, their admiinstiaiion is in the words of this foreigner, 

^ an immense blessing.’ An individual Englishman is not 
hated in India; on the coiiLraiy, the natives rather gather louml 
linn, as one about whom there is an atmospheie of security and 
justice. The transgressions of the civil servants, in their 
chaiacter of dispcnseis of justice, have been almost null ; and 
those who have seen Sir John Malcolm in communication with 
a native agent, know best whether it is by the ‘kicking’ syslem 
the military chiefs secuie the service^ of the Indians. There 
is evidently a secret, in 30,000 English tioops keeping possess- 
ion of a country with a hundred millions of people and an army 
of 2^)0,000 natives ; and here it is. Bating polifi(al enormities, 
the government of India is cieditahlo to the nation that conducts 
it; and stands in fact a monument of the vutue and inlelhgence 
of the middle classes of British society fiom which the imme- 
diate agent^ are supplied. ^ 
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Though the French naturalist did not profess statesmanship, 
he sometimes makes observations which may be worth a 
statesman’s eye.— 

^Domestic manners in India, which are the greatest source of its 
misery, seem to me to be susceptible of no amelioration so long as this 
conntiy preserves its present religious institutions; and perhaps it is 
generally believed that these are unassailable. All the direct attempts at 
icligious conversion made by the English, in t^engal especially, liave 
entirely failed. The Indians, upon whom the experiment has been made 
would in no case change Mohammed or Brahma for Jesus Christ and 
the Trinity ; but,, within the last few years, the Government has 
wisely (and courageously too, for it requires courage in tlie Company 
to provoke the stupid and hypocritical wrath of Parliament), witli- 
drawn its support from the missionaries, and opened gratuitous schools 
at Calcutta, Benares, and Delhi, whither it* attracts, by every in- 
fluential means in its power, children of the middle ranks, to instruct 
them in the languages and sciences of Europe, without telling them of 
any of our follies.’ 

‘ I have visited these schools, at Calcutta in particular, where they 
reckon the greatest number of scholars; and I have conversed with 
many young people in the higher classes. Brahmins and Mussulma«^|s, 
wdiose European education had naturally converted them from Mohammbd 
and Brahma to reason. Seveial of them, indeed, complained that this 
treasure made them hut the more miserable, in cutting them olf from 
the rest of the nation, and making them conceive and desire happiness 
under forms interdicted by their caste ; and none of them have yet had 
the courage to surmount this barrier.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, if ther^Jie any hope of ever civilising the East, it must 
be by these means alone. The English CJovernmcnt would accelerate 
its action immensely, by substituting, in tliCc courts of justice and all 
public transactions, the use of the English language instead of the 
I^ersian, introduced by the Mogul conquerors, but the knowledge of 
which has remained quite foreign to the mass of the people, and has only 
continued in Certain hereditary professions. Ten years would stiflice 
to cttect this change : for the Indians re(iuirc English much more than 
Persian ; and the latter is only of use to those acquainted with it, in the 
routine of their employments ; whereas English would be a key for them 
to the whole circle of European knowledge.' 

^ There are not wanting narrow-minded individuals, foes to this 
generous project; but I doubt not that, in a few years, it will be adopted 
by the Government, It wall spread the light of Europe throughout the 
country, and qualify it some day to govern itself.— vol. ii. p. 91 . 

Without the smallest desire to refuse protection, still less 
to persecute the followers of any religious faith, there can be no 
doubt that this is the true policy in India. Teach meiK 
Europi^anknowledge, and then, if Eur6po(^n creeds be reasonable, 
they may be expected to adopt them. 

The traveller appears to have t^Jcn seized at Jynmioo with 
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a desire to come home and be a Deputy; and his discussions 
on this subject to his father are such as may be read ^vitli 
advantage in England in the actual state of the parliamentary 
chaos. — 

letters last winter expressed the enthusiasm with which the 
revolution inspired me, and the bitter regret I have sometimes felt at 
being so far from France at that memorable period. Since then my 
opinion concerning those great events has much changed. It has been 
modified, like your own, in proportion as I saw so many base, absurd, 
and ignoble consequences proceed from so noble a principle. I sec many 
people speak in the tribune of thp events of the great week, as being 
their handy-work, as if they had fired a gun in the streets with the 
w’orking mechanics, and as if it \vas not solely by the muskets of these 
mechanics that the revofution was achieved. The hostile tone of all 
parties in the chamber is a deplorable error. Shall I tell you, my dear 
father, that I sometimes regret not being a deputy ? I know not 
whether I am strangely deceiving myself; but it appears to me that an 
honest man, who would play the part of mediator, without art or craft, 
and simply by showing the acute pain he sufters from these bitter dis- 
sensions between men so long united, and the misfortunes with which 
(hey threaten the country, would not speak in vain. The artifices of 
logic in what is termed the eloquence of the tribune, are too far-fetched : 
they almost always wound the self-love of those against whom they are 
exercised. Too great pains arc taken to convince, and not enough to 
])crsuadc. Some aim at oratorical display ; I wish they would aim at 
touching the feelings : this is what 1 should try to do, if I were in the 
chamber under present eircumstances. Can what is easy in a tctc-dJrtCf 
or in a small company, be so very difficult in a numerous assembly ? 
Mistakes and differences may arise between honourable men ; but they 
must be very blind, and tlieir advisers very bad, if these quarrels are 
not soon terminated by a sincere reconciliation, and the mutual friend- 
ship and esteem of the parties rendered more firm than ever. All 
parties have wrongs to complain of from one another, and iTiese wrongs 
arc daily aggravated by the deplorahlc obstinacy with ^vhich each shuts 
himself up witliin the circle of liis own peculiar views. Rathcr^haii 
be the impotent witness of tliese fatal dissensions in our own country, 1 
]ucfcr being at the extremity of Asia, removed from dicm by space and 
thought.* — vol. ii. p. IfjS. 

These extracts are sufficient to sliow tliat tlie French 
traveller lias not displayed all the absence of discrimination and 
the higher qualities of judgment, attributed to him by tlie 
organs of ecclesiastical bigotry in England. Ilis melancholy 
end alone, should have secured to him a greater portion of the 
courtesy which ordinary meji bestow upon the dead. 


VO Ly^x Westminster Review. 
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Art. JV. — 1. Mothers and Daufthteis; a Tale of the year 18S0. — 
London. 3 vols. 12nK). 1S31. 

2. Pin Money. By the Author of the ' Manners of the Day/ — 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 1831. 

3. Tin Yoiitii; Diilcc. the Author of ^ Vivian Gray.’ — 1831. 

4. The Fail of May Fab : 3 \ols. Post 8 vo.— London. 1832. 

5. The Exclusives. 1830. 

G\ J.ovc anil Pnde. Piy tlie Author of ^ S.iyiiif;s and Doinirs.* 1831. 

7. Aims and Ends. Py tlie Author oV ^ C’.irwell/ 1833. 

8. The Sheich Boole of Fashion. l>y tljo Author of ^ Medhers and 
Daughters.’ 

9. 77n Disinhei itiiL And The Jui^naud. Pv tlv' Authon^s of 
'Plirtation/ 1834. 

TN the liistory of the class of worhs usually callcal ‘ fasliioii- 
able/ but which inaj be more geuerieall} termed ‘ aristocratic' 
novels, there lies a more instriiclive moral, a deeper philosojdiy, 
than is supposed by common <)l)ser^crs. A feather, a straw, will 
show the direction of the wind. A cloud ^dlich at first seems 
no bicfi^er than a man's hand, may he tlu' forerunner of a 
tempest that will root up forests and (‘ui’idph navies. TIic 
ICn<;lish aristocratic novels of the last ten jears may read, if 
rii^htly interpreted, to the lOtli centnrj, a lesson not less 
“ijifnificant than that ^vhicli was coiivejed to the 18 th in llie 
bitiiii^ sarcasm of Voltaire, and tiie Inirniiig ehxpiencc of 
lloussean. 

The grand source of all pleasure is in llie favourable regards 
and services of our fellow creatures ; and what are wealth and 
imwcr,but other names for a eommand over those s('r\ices In 
this mode^f procuring tlic service of olhers, it is important to 
observe the eomparative range of the two instruments, wealth 
and^power. The range of the latter is far wider than that 
of the former. The means any man has of paying for the 
services of others, are necessarily limited. The power of 
inflietiiig evil in case of disobedienc(‘, and of proeuring service 
by fear, is not so limited. The means which have been 
possessed by some men, or bodies of men, of imposing their 
commands on other men through fear, have extended to many 
millions. 

But there is another important phenomenon to be noted, — a 
remarkable case of association. The influence of wealth and 
power extends beyond the absolute elicle of their action. By 
a fundamental principle of their nature, men strongly associate 
the idea of happiness with cominand over the of liumaii 
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enjoyment. This will in a great measure explain the proneness 
of mankind to interest themselves in the fortunes of the rich 
and the powerful^ — tlieir readiness to go along with tliem in 
their aifections, and to desire the accomplishment of their 
ends. 

Where the government is purely monarchleal, the feeling of 
interest, as far as it follows power, will be with the monarch 
and his prinei])al otlicers and personal attendants. 

Where the government is aristocralical, power is ij) 
the luuids of a body more or less large, ])ut necessarily a 
minority of, and commoidy bharing a very snudl pro])orlion to, 
the uhole nation. l"hc iiuli\iduals composing this body, ami 
their families, are life depositaries of politu'al power, the 
arbiters of fashion, the source of hoiioui, and the standard of 
morals. Tliey may b(' triil\ said thcrcfor(‘ to have an absolute 
efiinmand o\ er all the earth!} objects ofmati’s desire, — to live in 
the full enjoyment of every earthly pleasure. All the interest 
which is so closely linked with the idea of happiness, follows 
them like their shadow. But besides the interest felt in their 
luippiiicss, there is an interest excited by their power of 
dispensing happiness to others, — to many others, — and most 
interesting ease of all, perhaps toburseherf among the number. 
Who ean uonder tlien, that they and their actions should be so 
important to th(ur fellow-citi/ens ; that all interest should ever 
))c with them. 

Now sometliing very much like tliis nas the case in England 
a f('\\' j ears ago. Ih'foi^ the passing of tlu* lleform Bill, the 
gl)^erlIment of England was aristocralical. The terms ^ mixed 
g()\ eminent,’ ^ constitutional balance, ’ were mere blinds, ])oli~ 
tieal sophisms, at first probably got up by knaves, ^aiid after- 
\\ ards bandied about by fools and twaddlers. The government, 
at least within certain limits wliich contained the whole o£ the 
debalcable ground, was .absolutely with the aristocracy. They 
could not cut off a man’s head like the Sultan, nor sew a woman 
up in a sack for being displeasing to her husband; but within 
these limits or a little more, they were the final arrangers of 
('\er} thing. In England from the Norman coiupiest down to 
the reign of Charles I, the governmeift was monarchical, i. e. 
lljc real sovereign was one man From the Revolution of IG88 
to the passing of the Reform Bill, the government has been 
aristocratical, or the real sovereign has b(*en a number of men. 
It was owing to the ch'aruess wdth which Hobbes and the 
Hake of Wellington (an odd jnxta-positiou) saw this, that they 
have both in llieir respective ways encountered Xo much ohkxjny. 
Hobbes ^ahr there was no medium hetwa'en a sovereign one 
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and a sovereign number ; that the sovereignty in short could 
not be sliarcd between the one and the number ; in other words, 
that tlie one could not have one part, and the number another 
part, — that it was a question of all or none. What he called, 
therefore, loyalty to his king, made him always repudiate 
the notion that that king was less than supreme or sovereign in 
his own individual cajiacity. In like manner the Duke of 
Wellington’s devotion to his order, which composed the 
oligarchical government of his country, made him averse to the 
admission of any more of the community to a participation in 
the sovereign power. Undoubtedly lie saw as clearly, and 
probably acted quite as honestly, as many who have not come 
in for a tithe of the vituperation heaped upon him. 

In England the result has been what might have been 
looked for from such premises. The books professing to 
give details of the lives of the aristocracy, have been read with 
midity by all who could afford to buy or borrow them. The 
curiosity and eagerness of the readers to look into the private 
lives of those who were the arbiters of their destiny, — who 
possessed so much, and consequently had so much to give away, 
—were such as to make them Jittle fastidious about such trifles as 
sense or style; and they did not even bocm to be very solicitous 
as to whether the works wc're written by my lord or my lord’s 
valel, by my lady or my lady’s maid. When the novels of this 
class first Ix^gan to appear, they appeared altogether anony- 
mously. They might, as the pulls of their publishers 
which were intended to ^prepare the public mind’ for 
their reception intimated, be manufactured by ^ persons of 
quality,’ or they might not. Unhappily for tlie belief in 
their autTtbrity however, certain plebeian men of letters 
took upon them to affirm, or at least to intimate, that the said 
commodities were manufactured not by jicrsons of quality 
but by their lacqueys. This probably had an unfavour- 
able effect upon the sale, and induced the publishers to 
require the appearance of an aristocratic name on the 
title-page. Or perhaps the persons of quality were resolved 
lo demonstrate to the universe, that they could write such books 
without the assistance of their lacqueys ; or perhaps, like Mr. 
Simpson of Vauxhall, they were moved by the admiration 
expressed for the style of their productions by his holiness the 
Pope of Romo. But be that as \t may, certain novels now 
bear the names of persons of rank'.iOn their title-page, and 
others are generally recognized as the production of persons of 
rank, though the names do not appear on the title-page ; from 
whi(;h two classes alone, may be drawn the evidence upon the 
question. 
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The more the subject is looked into, the more forcible appears 
the resemblance between the stale of morality of the French 
noblesse before the Revolution, and the state of morality 
depicted in these novels. ‘A ^reat lord,' says Montesquieu, *is 
a man who sees the king and speaks to the ministers, wlio has 
ancestors, debts, and pensions. If, witli that, he is able to 
conceal liis indolence and imbecility by an air of eagerness and 
importance, or by a feigned attaclnnent to pleasure, he belie\es 
himself the happiest of men*/ Who will not at once admit the 
applicability of this portraif to an English Lord, if for ^cageniess 
and importance’ be read ^ imlKTcrcnce and nonchalance ’ ? 

It is probable that the English aristocracy as little dreamed 
of any ill likely to result to themselves from the increase of 
aristocratic literature, as the French monarchy did of coii- 
seciuenccs dangerous to itself from its toleration of the literary 
and philosophical discussions that for some }'ears preceded its 
fall. The unquestioned despotism of Lous XIV and his successor, 
looked upon literature and its votaries, their labours and their 
squabbles, with as much indifference as a wild boar might look 
upon the tiny operations of a nation qf ants that had happened 
to settle near his lair. What were their petty manamvres to 
his boarship ? It did not occur tb his august intelligence, that 
in time the political creatures, as Hobbes after Aristotle 
quaintly terms them, might undermine his den and overwhelm 
him in the rubbish. As time and civilization rolled on, 
the more piquant performances of tlic men of letters uerc 
elevated to the level of those of opera-dancers and singers, and 
began to be ^'ieAvedas a pleasant instrument of excitement. Tin' 
jiobles patronized poets and philosophers, as their ancestors had 
kej)t fools or jesters, and pretty much, it must be .::5ilowod, on 
the same footing. And what was to be expected from this stale 
of things ? \Vhat WTre tlic feelings of those poets aiid 
philosophers towards their munificent patrons ? Did they feel 
duly grateful and humble ^ Instead of this they felt Ilnur 
degradation with an intensity iiicomprclicnsihlc to the common 
herd of men. Even Voltaire with all his success and his 
laurel crowns, at times suffered keenly from this. It drove 
Rousseau into insanity, as it had donciTasso before him. And 
verily they have had their rcvengc- 

Tcn years ago, the despotism of the English aristocracy 
seemed as firmly established as that of Louis XIV when tJje 
star of his prosperous fqrtuhc was in its dazzling 'zenith. They 
had enriched themselves by a war, the most expensive in wliich 
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the country l.ad ever been en<^ae;ed^ but which had terminated 
in a niainicr highly ad\ antaoeoiis to themselves. "Die general 
wlio had conduclcd the war, was their own. Everything that 
hiul opposed them was prostrate in tlie dust, and the sovereigns 
of Europe were banded together to Cr^lahlish them^ as Straflbrd 
wrote to Charles], ‘ in vvaialth, strength, and glory, far above 
any of their progenitors.’ No vv^ondcr tliat, like the war-horse in 
the hook of Job, they said ha ! ha !— or put down with a stroke 
of power, any unhappy wight who dared to lift tlic hand or w^ag 
the tongue against them. 

In tills plenitude of])owTr, or in 'other w^ords in this possession 
of every earthly pleasure, the ISnglish aristocracy could liiid 
little more for their hearts to desire. TJicy wxu'C clothed in 
j)urple and line linen, and fared sumptuously evany day and 
every night too. Their palace^ and their houses exhibited ev^eiy 
luxury that tlie planet on which they dwelt could supply. Their 
armies covered the earth, their navies swept the ocean. All that 
liie world possessed of rich and rare, of gorgeous and bcautifuh 
to tempt the appetite and deliglit the eve, to giMtify the senses 
and feast the imagination, was theirs. All the inventions ol 
seience, all the resources of art, conlrilmtcd to their enjoyment. 
The most industrious and ingenious people the world luid ever 
seen, was toilincr from morning to night and from night to 
morning, to procure them new pleasures, to produce for them 
jievv iinproveincnth in tiie arts of liiMiiy. And the blaze of 
military array and the terror of military renown were added, to 
enhance* to their aristocratic souls the zest of the cup of 
])leasurc, and the smile of beauty. 

There w^a.-. ) et one cleinenl of their happiness, one ingiedieul 
ill tlieir cTtp of prosperity, that must not be passed over. The}, 
had a stale-religion, which tho’vigh it professed bolf-denial as the 
very essenc e of it, and forbade unlieensod carnal ph asurc undcj- 
the penalties of an eternity of ’carnal pain, was dear lo them as 
the very pleasantest of their y'u es. Then* was a pungency of 
pleasure indescribably rc'freshing to a faded appetite, in revelling 
amid forbidden joys under the very eyes of the hic'rarebs of the 
church that forbade llicm. It w^as true, the strict text of their 
creed, w'as explicit in i*5?gard to resp(‘cl of persons, llut t/inx 
W'cre the living commentators to expound the paradox. No man 
for a moment disputed their authority ; and here was evidence 
that the very Omnipotent had become aware of their merits, 
that* he saw tliey were ‘not as other ,tuen,’ that they were not 
made of the common clay of the earth. The ascetic prev^epls of 
their holy and ckerished religion were undoubtedly ^good — very 
good/ for men at large 5— ami ^ so help them GoffJ^Vbcy were 
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rctidy to die for llieni. Uni then, iiiicrpretcd to the letter, they 
Averc clearly inleuded only for the ^loMcr orders.’ They were 
of the Opinion of Madame laMart'chale de Meilh‘raye’^3 that with 
respect to pc^rsons of their quality, God ^ thinks twice before 
damning them.’ 

Thus for time and for eternity they were supremely blest. 
Monopolizing the pleasures of earth, they had also bespoken 
a reversionary interest in the jojs of heaven. The con- 
sequence of all this Avas that they Avere on good easy terms 
Avith tljcir (h)d. Not that they approached him Avith the AUilgar 
familiarity made use of toAA^awls him by such Avorshlppers as Mr. 
Ji<lwar(l Irving. They shoAAH'd their high-breeding, they carried 
tlieir usual refinemeid of manners into their intercourse with 
the Deity. In fact tluy evidentlj regarded him as one of the 
‘ better sort of people,’ thougii not strictly belonging to the 
‘ exclusive circles.’ 

Amid all this it might ha\e been well supposed that human 
thouglit could nave devised nothing that might add to the deli- 
rious ecstasy of tlieir Aoliiptuous dieam. Nevertheless then* Avaa 
one thing At anting. It aams not enough for the Koman exquisite, 
that he Avas undisputed master of the ancient Avorld, ami could 
do what he liked Avith the properly and persons of its 
inhabitants. He must display himself before them, not only 
us ehief pricat, chief lawyer, eliief captain, chief execulioncr, 
hut :Hso as chief jockey, chief gladiator, chief play-w riter, chief 
actor, in aAvord, ehi(‘f mountebank in the enqiire. liAcn so 
it was Avitli the lords aiod ladies of the British Empire. It AA’as 
not suilicient for them to sneer among themselves at the monsterb 
A\h<) IraAcl in stage-coaches or prohpudor ! in omnibuses, wlio sit 
on ‘ hard black horse-hair sofas,’ and are invited by individuals 
in corduroys and cotton stockings,’ to ‘ a red leather case of greasy 
bottles, containing red lead, genuine toad-stool ketchup, and 
other condiments essential to the fried soles of the curious in hsh 
sauce,’ — wdio drink ^ sour sherry from dirty decanters,’ and, most 
Jieinous ollence of all, pay four-pence per volume to the nearest 
circulating library, for the trash far Avorse than sour sherry, con- 
cocted by ^persons of (piality’ and called fashionable novels. But 
they must strike Avith admiration and awe the grovelling souls of 
these Avretehes, by talking to them (save tlie mark) of the magiiili- 
cent mansion in May Fair ^Avithils Etruscan cornices and Vitru- 

* ‘ Groat doubts of the sah-itioii of l*iiiieo Philip, a great Hliarpcr and 
dol)auclioo, who was just 'joad, Laving been expressed in her j)i()seuee, 
“J assure yon,” said tlic Marcchale, very gravel), ''that vvitli respect 
to persons of that quality, (lud thinks twice before damning them*'’— ■ 
Nuuveaiei (iff p* 
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vian mouldings, its Parian and gold- veined marbles, its jasper 
pedestals and columns of porphyry, its Flemish school and 
Italian school, its Phidiaii gallery and Canova vestibule, its 
Gobelin tapestry and Venetian pier-glasses,^ of the ^ Venus of 
Medicis standing in her appointed niche, the Venus of Thor- 
waldsen sporting amid the roses, and many a nymph, and many 
a beauteous saint, and many a goddess smiling from the lofty 
walls by describing the n''oiirnay carpets, and silken ottomans 
of lier ladyship’s boudoir by telling them of ^ roads illuminated 
T\ith the bla/e of their patent, selfAreflecting, self-protecting, 
nietallo-spheroido carriage lamps and that their very menials, 
the servi superbi of maxima qnreque domus ‘ live on venison and 
pine- apple.’ They must tell that section of the world that 
purchases gentility at Ad. a volume, — bow a duke dresses, — 
liow his towels are provided, — how his back is supported while 
a boy puts his legs and feet into silk stockings and velvet shoes 
fastened by mother of pearl buckles then how he dines, 
— how he feeds on ortolans, and sips champagne and burgundy, 
eschewing bccf-stcaks, and that ‘ liery \ inous decoction called 
port.’ 

But quem Deus vult peidere piiiis demoHat. Accordingly, 
with all this, they let out something more than prudence would 
warrant. For they told at the same time how the said duke 
covets his neighbour’s goods, and among the rest, his wife ; — 
how he craves, like Catiline, after other people’s wealth, and 
is wasteful of his own ^ — how he is without feeling for his fellow 
men, and reckless of the misery of which he is himself the 
cause. They proclaimed to the world, that they are bad sons, 
bad brothers, bad husbands, and ])ad fathers; that their consorts 
are bad ^vi^s and bad mothers ; that their sons are crapulous, 
idle, and ignorant ; and their daughter'^ venal, frivolous, and 
heartless. They appeared to shut their cycj- to the consequences 
of laying all this before the public ; at least thej overlooked the 
ultimate consequence, the injury to their class, in order to rivet 
their attention upon the proximate conseciuence, the gratilicatioii 
of their vanity. They hardly seemed to be aware, that while 
indulgiiig their preposterous appetite for fame, they h ere exposing 
their vices to the public ga/e, — vices that required only to be 
stripped of the aristocratic purple, to become the objects of 


public scorn or execration. If they now cut a sorry figure, 
they do it on their own showing. The fault is not the public’s. 
It saw their political acts; it read thei*' parliamentary harangues; 
it noted their occasional displays in the courts of justice. But it 
required somethiiiff to complete the picture ; and they have added 
that something. They have stripped the veil from tlieij: social 
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and domestic privacies ; and the result lias been to do more 
than their worst enemy could have accomplished, without the 
charitable co-operation of themselves. 


Aut, IV". — Manonsof Spant^ durinit^ ihc I\(igns of Philip TV. and 
Chalks II. From 1021 /o 1700 By John Dunlop. Anlkoi ot ‘Ihc 
History ot riction,' 2 vols. 8vo. Edmbuigli, Claik. London, 
VVhittdkcr Co. ISH. , 

T he History of the Spanish people duiing any period, can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to Englishmen. To the pojiular 
institutions which we have had reason — and may still have 
more reason — to hold deal, their government showed at one time 
a remarkable approximation; and in their baffled struggles to pre- 
serve the iiitegiity and true enjoyment of these populai rights, 
and the consequences of their fall, we are enabled to have a 
view of the depths of evil, fiom which the ]jersevering 
courage of men whose names have been often held up to 
SI 01 n and abuse, has saved us. Instruction as to the past is 
only useful as it guides to the future , and at the moment wdicii 
thcie IS some piospect of the fallen Institutions of Spam being 
lestoicd, the Histoiy of their fall and its evils, may be no unapt 
study to the people whose exertions have been hitherto crowned 
with bettci success. In those stiinng incidents nioieover, which 
give lile and colouring to historical naiiativc. Spam has not been 
brliind any otliei natiCMi. Independently ot the hue of lomance 
with which its annals have been tinged by the tales of the Alhamia 
and its chivalry, theybeai the more substantial recommendation 
of an almost unequalled tram of acts of resistance bj^ the jieoplc 
to aibitiaiy power, continued through a succession of struggles 
down to the days of Saiagossa. It was in this land also that 
Europe hist saw the chief niagistiatc subjected to the power ot 
the laws he wielded, when the allegiance to one king was re- 
voked by a solemn and formal deed of the people, and anotliei 
was brought to trial m open couit and publicly deposed. 

The present woik adopts for its subject a peiiod of gloom 
and disaster, of winch there are not ^any authentic memorials. 
So little indeed does the subject seem to have attracted the at- 
tention of historians, that except m the meagre nairatives of 
Adams and Bigland, and m the Universal History, theie 
could scarcely be said to be any English histoi y of Spain^during 
the reigns of Philip IV'. and Charles II. For thus filling up the 
hiatus between the extensive works ot Watson and C ox, the 
author. Ifa^ felt a deficiency of authentic materials, which he has 
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ackiiowled‘;ed, and has iu*t>cilivc‘ly adinitled in tlio yeal with 
winch lie Ikis snatched at illusiialions liom lemoie source^. 
With tlie exception ol one or two tnllun^ nianuscriptb deposited 
i'll thib counti y, he seems to have scarcely had access to any 
state document connected wnth lus subject ; for the Spanish 
ooveiniiieiit carried to a ro\ul extent tlie piinciplc, but Jeebly 
imitated in tins country, of prcseiving the acts of kinos and 
statesmen hidden from vulgar eyes ; while through the blessing 
of Piovidencc the arm of the Inquisition v\as a much moie 
eftectual throttler of the picss, thanV^ven the Act 00 Ceoigc 
111 and 1 George IV. c. 9. llencs it has hajipened, that the 
thread of the history is in general deuved liom Desonneauv 
and Oiti/, of whom the author acknowledges that the 
former ‘ cannot be idled on, ciihcr foi candoui, oi lor accuiacy 
in the rdatioii of facts or from the conteiuporarv journal of 
Sill the Italian historiographer. In mentioning some ol the 
Spanish hooks with which he has filled up details of paiticulai 
parts, he finds it necessary to observe ; — 

‘ lUit It has been justly icmarkcd by Varillas, that in all ^pani'-li 
histones and niciuoirs, the columns aie of j^oipliMy and jasper ; and 
while reading the vvoiks I have just iiienliontMl, \vc aie almost j)er- 
suaded that they arc the records of* an age of splendour and gloi y, 
of humiliation and dechne.’ 

Those portions of tlie histciy vvhieli tlii^ autlior has peihaps 
doiivcif from tlie most authentic soiiices, aie coniiectod with 
tile ijiteicoiiise between ISpain and oiliti iiaiions, in w Inch he 
has been able to quote sueh historians at, (’apiiat.i, CJaundoii, 
and Rcboulet, ui such immionals us ha\ e been lelL by I loud, 
Southwell, and Fansluiwe. U is a natural consLijucnee, that 
the most [>i*4Jmnienl and acc nratc ly detailed portions oftliewoik, 
speak of subjects which aie known fiuiii the histones ol the 
othei coLintncs of lunojU'; and that on the causes* of domestic 
events, tlie practice and w^oikings of tht' Spanish govciniiient, 
and the manueis and ojnmons of the people as coimeeted with it, 
the narrative is not so full as to satisfy the reader besides 
the difficulties ansiiig fioin deficiency of materials, the aiitiioi 
considers tiiat he sufleis fiom the disadvantages of a subject, 
in winch he has — 

‘only to record an un\aricd train of disaster — the iinhocility of 
kings — the corruption of courtb — and the rule of worthless favourites 
naturally terminating in the utter prostiation and ruin of a once noble 
and bpUndid monarchy.’ — p. viii. 

But at a time when narratives of battles and treaties, are 
beginning to make room for the history of incidents vrlnch tend 
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(o fcadi tlje people tlio nature and elite is o{ djlleieiit soils ol 
^ovtrnuicnl, llie details connected with the downfall of the 
Spanish crown nnd nation, may nol bo less insti active oi in 
tciestini>, than the history of the ia])ine, tyianny, and fraud, 
through which the former rose For one puiposc indeed, tlic 
subject IS peculiaily useful. Spun dimng the seventeenth 
century possessed one of the most peifccl specimens of a ])iucly 
bad goveinnunt, which human ingenuity could fiame. And 
as she possessed a Cervantes and an IsH, — of whom the one 
dicw in useful caiicatiire the exlravagancits of chivaliy, tin 
othei the pedantry of the “clcrgy, — she nny he sud to have 
afFouled in hei goveinnmnt a solid and practical cxnnplc to the 
KStof tlie woild uxl to aftei a^es, of the wundtiful folly ol 
aiistocntic and monopoli/iiig goveinments 

At the time of the accession of Philip IV^, Spun may be do 
s(iib(d IS a ])crf( ct despotism fempered by ceitain poweis of 
doing evil winch iciraim d in the binds of llu' aiandecs and 
other nobles, lessening with the descending latio of rank. 1 he 
re mail ible extent of popular powei eiinecd by the ni luiie i in 
which the nuienitile cl isses wcie lepresenled m the Cortes, — 
|)ioved to have existed in considerable vigour so eaily as the 
twelfth cenfury, — had through the connivanee of the nobles 
bf ( n completely ( lubhed 1 eidinand litul been no fiiend to the 
lonstitution oi bis united kingdoms, but il was rescived foi 
tiu Fiiijxioi Chailes, assisted by the baneful piivilcges of the 
nobililv iiid i linking ' pieiogafive ' vbu b existed in tin 

[Kison of the monaieh, to strike the deci ivc blow , and the 

jiopulai constitution died in the midst ol a loud but ineffcetuil 
nuiuiu i of the cities, ^ hose list of ciievaiites, iiiKert'lied by 
llie nobles, \v is met with silent eontemjit. Allei jic desliue- 
tion of the ])opular nilluenee, Spain was a foimid ible ])owei. 
It e lined oil \ast wars, it gained \u tones, and the do- 

niiiiions of its king weu sc \tteied heie and there ovei the 

globe. Philip 11. jiossesscd Spain, INaples, Sicily the* Duchy 
ol Milan, the IN ethci lands, iiid ‘ the Inelics,’ wink his inffuence 
timong luiny of the Itabui States was almost rnoii iie hied fn- 
loki ible elcsjiotisin eliove the IJmtcel Piovinees to a successful 
ievolt,biit an cejuivaleiit was alinost,at the same moment found 
at the cipluie e)f PoiIul d with hei Ineliin Lnipne Nt a jitnod, 
too, apjiio iching to the eonnneneement of he i disasters. Spam 
had got the liiieling wainoi '^pinola to overnin the Palatinate , 
and was still a great •jiiel powei lul n itioii Such \vas the 
situation of the gove iliois, but very dille lent that of the goveiiied, 
wliose homes were not cheeied by the vict 4 :)ries and conquests 
of kings. Their murmurs, however; weie diowned by the 
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shouts of victory. Foreign nations and historians could not see 
the inisery which lurked behind the splendour of the throne. 
It was not till armies were beaten, territories were ceded, and a 
French king threatened to overrun the country, that the court 
became involved in the poverty of the people ; supplies were then 
wanted, and could not be procured. In this portion of the history 
of Spain, there is an additional fact to prove, that it is only during 
the career of victory and plunder, that a despotic or aristocratic 
nation can be great. The proper livelihood of such a govern- 
ment is gained by robbery ; for monopolies, commercial restric- 
tions, and general slavery, prevent it from supplying itself with 
the sinews of power at home. Hence when misfortunes com- 
mence, in such a government, there seem .to be no limits short 
of ruin. A frugal and popularly governed state measures its 
ambition by its means ; for every one connected with the go- 
vernment has the fruit of his labour or skill at risk, which is 
more valuable to him than glory. There is no man or body of 
men, in whose persons are concentrated a greatness and splendour, 
to the support of which all other interests must yield. Where 
such a concentration of glory exists, in the person of one or of 
a few, everything must be ])rosperous, every battle must be a 
victory, royalty and nobility must be above disaster. It was in 
this spirit of boastful confidence, that the Morescos, the 
most thriving and industrious ]>oilioii of the jiopulation, were 
driven from the kingdom. Actuated by it, Philip assumed 
early in his reign the agnomen of ‘ Great.’ Olivarez dreamed of 
nothing less than universal empire ; and after one defeat had 
followed another, the kingdom was to be like Rome inits declining 
days, still imperial, and the bearer of Eagles, which even 
when the Jjjfitoriaiis lamented ^ that the barbarians would not 
permit Ihem to be taken back to the Imperial City,’ \vere still 
to be ‘ the victorious.’ Put in the commercial policy of the 
country, were exhibited the most rare instances of this spirit. — 

‘ In every country/ observes Mr. Dunlop, ^ there is an epoch of 
exhaustion as well as of excitement, and in the iiolitical constitution, 
no less than in the bodily frame, the period of depression quickly 
follows on that of excitation.’ 

This is a species -of sentence which lias been common with 
historians, fiom the time when something of the same kind 
was "profoundly’ observed by Gibbon ; though the explanation 
is possibly of a homelier nature than is imagined. If a man 
has quickly made a fortune, and then, sets about the S])cnding 
of it with all expedition, he will have e'xcilement enough in 
the spending, and probably depression enough when be finds 
he has^ nothing left; but it is his own fault, and if he had 
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acted difFerenily, the event would have been otherwise. So 
in the case of a nation, if the inhabitants may do what 
they will witli their own, and are personally prudent, there 
is no reason why its i^ains should de))art ; and the cause of 
the depression of the Spanish nation will be found, not in any 
fixed vegetable law of fructification and decay, but in the pride 
of its rulers, who squandered in war or show the wealth 
which liad been gained, and would not allow any more to be 
made by commerce and industry. 

^ 'J^'hough Spain had thus sunk, in the space of a few years, the 
causes of its depression may be traced through a much longer period, 
and may even be found in the jera of its augmentation and jirospority. 
Their influence was ifot felt at the moment, but they were in early 
operation, and a canker was gnawing the root, while the branches 
seemed to spread in their most flourishing and palmy state. Spain 
had not enjoyed, but abused her strength ; and if the maxim be just, 
that an immeasurable ambition is the ruin of nations, never was 
country better entitled to destruction. As early as the reign of 
Chailcs V. the kingdom had been emptied botli of men and treasure, 
to support foreign wars, which were carried on for German interests, 
and winch, though on the whole successful, conferred little benefit on 
Spain. Tliese contests w'cre followed by the less glorious, and still 
more sanguinary camjjaigns in the kethcrlands. Such long protracted 
Avars, Avitli the |)rodigious armaments which were fitted out, and 
cxpcnsiA^e intrigues and negotiations carried on in France and 
luigland during the reign of Philip II, drained the kingdom of its 
wealth, ICvcn after that monarch had renounced the sovereignty 
of tlie United ProAunccs, the claim of the Infanta Isabella and her 
husband, the Archduke Albert, still retjuircil to be supported by 
Spanish armies and by Spanish gold/ — vol. i. p. 9. 

The wealth so expended, no means were takesv^o restore. 
Spain in the days of her liberty had both commerce and 
manufactures ; but these gradually sunk during the despotism, 
and the discovery of the gold-mines extinguished them. To 
])Ossess money without labour, and thereby to form the apparent 
fountain-head of the wealth which is to be scattered abroad, 
has always formed one of the brightest visions of human ambition, 
and served to constitute the general distinction betwixt the pro- 
ceres and the plebs. Such dreams thek Spaniards founded on their 
mines, considering their country as a kind of aristocrat among 
nations, and one which was only to buy, while other nations sold. 
The Spanish colonies were remarkable for paying and enriching 
almost from the moment of their discovery. This, l^owever, 
only continued whife they plundered the natives of gold, or 
found it in the streams, and thereby procuved it on better terms 
than other nations, who had to dig for it or buy it. They 
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were not to be expected to reflect, tliat if the precious metals 
continued to be thus lightly and abundantly discovered, 
they would cease to be that representative of wealth which the 
limited supply and the labour required for acquirement had 
made them. And after the gold was more sparingly supplied, 
tlie country came to consider it as a thing by far too precious 
to be put to use. In short, the precious metals were not 
to be an object on which capital and labour were to be laid out 
to advantage, but their bare existence was to make the king- 
dom richer than other kingdoms. Th(‘y were to ornament llie 
llnoneof the king, and the palacas of tlie grandees. In this 
view their exportation was prohibited ; and tlie mountains of 
plate accumulated in the house of a grandee who could scarcely 
procure such a jiortion of the fniits of iiidustiy ns a glass 
window, were no bf‘tter cnteiion of wealth, than the* gold 
ornaments on the naked inlrabitants of St. Domingo, which liad 
attracted the cupidity of the companions of Coluinhus. A lew 
quotations referring to the magnificence and the poverty of 
Spain during the seventeenth century, will best illustrate this 
point. The following is a description of the disjilay of greatness, 
at the reception of Louise d’Orleans the bride of Charles TI. m 
1680. 

^The Queen inountecl her horse which was a fiery Andalusian, 
about elcwcn o'clock of the forenoon. Her long Iniir fell loose o\er 
her shoulders and finchead. Mie woic a liehly enibroideiod liding 
liahit aiul a small Jaidingal. Her Iiat wns adorned w ith while and 
carnation-coloured jjlnnies, and was tuekec*. up on one side bv a 
diamond clasj), whence hung tlie celebrated jieail called Perc'grina, 
w’hich was of inestimable value, and as large as a small pear. She 
bore on one of her fmgeis the King’s chief diamond, whiili surjiassed 
in size aiiTr^jiistre every gem in the wwld. lint the grace di-^- 
played by the Queen in all her niovcmenls, particularly in tlie 
management of her steed, and the charms of her jierson, attracted far 
more admiration than the jewels, <Ia;!zling as tlioy were, by which 
she was adorned. 8he was now in the first bloom and radiance of 
youth, — her aspect was mild and her mien graceful. — her eyes were 
black, huge, and Tncly, — her cj'cbrows arched, — her lips rosy but 
somcwdiat thick, — and her hair, which she wore in great profusion, of 
a d.irk clicMnut colour.* 

' 'J’Jic drummers and trumpeters of the town, dressed in black and 
red suits, pree(‘ded the whole cavalcade ; then came the Alcadi‘s 
t)f the court, — the knights of the three military orders, in cloaks 
embroidered with gold, — the officers of the King's household in 
white robes and liats studded with diamonds^, and the Mayordomos 
of the Queen. These othceis, who wore mostly grandees of Sjiain, 
were all mounted on beautiful steeds, and were attended liy their 
pages or grooms, in liveries of gold or silver brocade, mixed witli 
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coloured silk. Tlie equerries of the Queen walked on foot immediately 
before her ; the Count de Villa-May na, Cliief Ubher, was on her right 
hand, liolding the horse’s reins, and a canopy, was curried over her 
head. The Duchess of Terranueva, who was tiie worst feature in 
the procession, was immediately behind her royal mistress, mounted 
on a mule, and dressed as a Duenna, with a terrific hat on her head, 
Kight of tlic Queens maids of honour, some of whom were extremely 
beautiful, and belonged to the noblest families in the realm, next 
appeared, all covered with diamonds ami embroidciy, and mounted 
on line horses, — each with two gentlemen of the court walking by 
licr side. The Queen’s coaches, and several caparisoned horses, which 
were led by grooms in inagnilipent liveries, went after them, and the 
guards of the Lancilla brought up the rear.’ * • * 

‘ bor several successive days there was a continuation of all sorts of 
entertainments. llulffights, the (*hacc, and theatrical amusements, 
follmved each other with little intermission. Sumctiincs the King 
and Queen went to sup with the Queen Mother, at her residence in 
the mansion of IJzeda 3 while, at other times, she was regaled in llie 
royal palace. All the ladies of distinction had the honour of kissing 
the Qiie(Mi’s hand, and the members of the Council of State were 
admitted to her presence to pay their duty mul respect. During the 
whole (.oursc of the entertainments and festivals, the grandees vied 
with each other in the splendour of their equipages, and the number 
of their retinue. Several of th^m, during nine successive days, 
displayed nine dilferent liveries, each more gorgeous than the pre- 
c(‘ding 3 and they sometimes carried tlieir jealous conq^ctition so far 
as to overset each oibers coaches in the streets.’ — vol. ii. pj>. jri8-7!2. 

The next passage refers more geneially to the Iioiisohold 
exjjendiiuie of the nobility. — 

^Almost every family could boastof an ancestor wdio had been Viceroy 
in Mexico or 1\m'u, or in some other region of mines. Several 
(bandees, it is said, had l,iiOO dozen of silver dishcs..iiiiil as many 
])lales, and a iioblenian was thought very ill provided, who had not 
M least hOO dozen of dishes and 200 dozen of plates. 'J'hese were 
generally ranged on enormous and lofty sideboaids, to which the menials 
ascended by siher steps. The sideboard of the Duke of Albuquerque 
Jiad forty silver laddcis, and when he died in the middle of the 
ITtli century, six weeks were fully occupied in weighing and taking 
inventories of the gold and silver vessels.’ — vol. ii. p. .'iHl. 

Now follow s the other side of the picture.— 

^The present state of the national Knances was the worst feature in 
the political aspect of Spain. As far back as the time of the Emperor 
Charles, the debt had become enormous, and difliculties had often 
!)cen found in the payment bf the immense ai mies which that njonarch 
maintained. At the elosc^of the reign of his successor, public' ( redit was 
reduced so low, that the Genoese and otlier Italian nKTcliants, from 
wdiom riiilip II. had already borrowed largely, refused any further 
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advances. To remedy the immediate embarrassments and incon- 
veniences that resulted from the deficiency in pecuniary supplies, the 
Duke of Lerma raised the nominal value of copper coin, or silver 
alloyed uith copper, to that of pure silver. In consequence of this 
absurd and dangerous expedient, a cpiantity of counterfeit copper 
money had been poured into Spain by the neighbouring nations, who 
received for it silver in return. This state of matters continued 
during the reign of Philip IV j and silver too was then raised above 
its former nominal valuation. Suddenly the present King [Charles Il.J 
as wc have seen, issued an edict, which diminished by two-thirds the 
value of the coinage of the precious metals, and altogether suppressed 
the circulation of brass or copper ^moijcy. Foreigners thus obtained, 
at an undue rate, the copper coin, in which there was a considerable 
mixture of silver. They also purchased up the fine gold and silver 
species, which had been so much reduced in value, and exported it 
with advantage to other realms. All this })erliaps might have been 
attended with no permanent disadvantage amongst an intelligent and 
industrious people, but the sudden depreciation of the metals proved 
fatal in Spain.* 

^ The public treasury early felt the dangerous and never failing 
consequence of tampering with the currency. The Spanish ministry 
was now continually harassed by the demands of foreign Ambassadors, 
for debts which had been long due to tlieir masters, A special 
messenger arrived from the Elector of Brandenburgb, to seek repay- 
ment of several large sums which had been advanced in loan to the 
King of Spain during the French war. 'J'he court amused him for a 
long while with promises and the most paltry remittances. At length, 
however, he procured an assignation to the value of 50,000 crowns 
ill bullion, which was shortly expected to arrive from America. lie 
accordingly set out for Seville, in order to obtain it. liut the Council 
of Commerce in that town had already received jirivate instructions 
not to deliver over the bullion. The German emissary returned to 
Madrid D;;;:ili chagrined at Ids disappointment, and justly indignant 
at the treatment he had received, lie renewed his ap|)li cations, w hich 
all pro^e(l as fruitless as his former instances, iirid then, by order of 
his master, quitted the capital of Spain, protesting in the strongest 
terms against the breach of faith that had been committed, and 
threatening the court with tlie resentment and hostility of the Elector 
and his allies. A gold chain, worth about 100 pistoles, was presented 
to him on the eve of his departure. But he returned the paltry gift as 
an affront and insult to his master. The Elector afterwards carried 
bis threats into execution, and having hired a squadron of privateers, 
overpaid himself by the seizure of a Spanish vessel, loaded with 
treasure, which his ships encountered at sea near Ostend.* 

^ The Ambassador of the Seven United Provinces demanded a 
special audience of the King, in order to solicit payment of a large 
sum, which had been due to them by the rrown of Spain since the 
year 1675. Charles gave the usual answer of ^ Veremos; but, in the 
evening he sent for the Duke of Medina-Celi, to whom lie said, that 
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lie had never known of so much debt where there was so little money 
to pay it ‘ and he declared, that if this state of embarras‘?ment 
continued, he would shut himself up in his palace and give audience 
to none of his creditors. The Duke contented himself with replying, 
that matters would shortly assume a totally different aspect, and that 
in the mean while, the Dutch wore rich enough to wait some time 
longer for reimbursement.’ 

' An emissary of the Duke of Savoy had for four years solicited 
payment of the subsidies which had been promised, and were now due 
to that Prince ; but all his efforts to obtain a settlement proving 
ineffectual, he (juitted Spain in disgust. The envoys of several other 
states took their departure far similar reasons j and tho.se who 
remained, only stayed in order to persecute the ministry with their 
claims, and to complain of the violations of faith to which the Spanish 
government was in some measure compelled by the deplorable state of 
its finances. The Ambassadors of Spain at foreign courts were in 
consequence insulted or neglected, and privileges formerly conceded 
to their character were now withdrawn.* 

' Nor were the claims of its own subjects better attended to by the 
Spanish government than those of alien princes. The troops deserted 
on the frontiers for want of pay, and at Madrid the soldiers of the 
royal guard deserted daily to the convents, and struggled there^'witli 
the crowd of mendicants for a morsel of the charitable distribution 
doled out at the gates. Oflicersof thaarmyaiid governors of fortresses 
(juittod their duty and emplovments, in order to urge at Madrid in 
j>tTson, those claims which they had hitherto in vain represented by 
letters or memorials. The Marquis of Balbo, and several other 
Italian officers from Naples and Milan, who had been long at Madrid 
attempting to procure payment of what was due for their military 
services, were obliged toVeturn home without having attained their 
object 5 and no excuse was offered by the court for this conduct, 
except the extreme poverty in which it was sunk.* 

^ But not only was the crown unable to satisfy these langjir claims, 
or fulfil its more important engagements. Such was the inconceivable 
penury to which it was reduced, that it was found as difficult to procure 
.50 ducats as 50,000. Money could thus be no longer raised for the 
most pressing occasions, however trifling might be the cost. Couriers 
charged with urgent and important despatches on affairs of state, 
were often unable to quit Madrid, for want of the funds nece.ssary to 
defray the immediate exj)enses of their journeys. ' Some officers of the 
royal household having waited for payment of wliat was due to them, 
as long as they could without absolutely reducing themselves to 
beggary, peremptorily demanded their dismission, and were only 
retained by force and menaces. All the grooms, however, belonging 
to the royal stables, who liad not received their rations or wages for 
two years, contrived to escape from their service, and the Ijorses 
remained for some time uiicurricd and unfed. A table which had been 
kept up at the King’s cost for the gentlemen of the bedchamber, wa.9 
now totally unsupplied j and money was even fr&iuently wanting to 
vOL. XXII. — Westmittsiei' Review, z 
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defray the daily expenses of the hoard of a monarch who was master 
of Mexico and Peru ! The household of the Queen Mother, which 
had liitherto been nmintained at its full establishment, now began to 
feel the eOects of the general destitution. The rations jirovided for 
her domestics were witidicld ; and on lodging their complaints at 
(onrt, they were told, with a sort of Cervantic humour, that the royal 
eolU rc \\ere now all standing oj)cn, and they might come to supply 
themselves ' 

‘ The Maiquis of Grana, who had reeentlv been appointed the 
Austiijm Vmbas'jador to JVladiid, was much distressed at the iniserv 
of a court so closely allied to his inaslei*. He publicly declared, that 
it far c\cecth*d anything of which he had formed a com option, and 
that be would not have accepted so p.iinful a situation, if he had 
believed (hat it existed to the extent he now discovered.’ 

^ In this w retched state of pcnuiy, it will readily be believed that 
the court learned with the severest regr-et, that a sum of'JOO, 000 crowns 
whicli the Viceroy of Naples had am*i«'sed with the utmost diliiculty, 
luul been sci/cd on its voyage by eight gallev-sla\ es, who were pait of 
the crew of the felucca in which it had been embarked, and who 
having taken possession of the vessel, saileal with their plunder to the 
coast of Africa. The Viceroy received an order from Madiid to re|>lace 
the sttm thus lost, by moitgaging the revenues of the royal domains 
in Italj, bu( no one would arhaiice funds on such security.’ 

‘ Si'arcity of money, dearness of ])ro\isions, and want of em])loyment, 
produced discontents, and at length open insni lenions at Madrid, and 
in other parts of S[),im. 'i'hc masons, who had been a luuneious class 
of tradesmen in the capital, and were ilyrng of hu litre r, Ixgan to rob 
and murder the w'calthv inhabilanis, in order to sup[)lv their more 
pressing w’ants. As tlieir crimes remnmed unpunished, they soon 
increased in numbers and .lud leity. Tliev at last assembled in great 
multitudes in a remote part of the city, anti resohed to break ojien 
and plunder the houses ot several magistrates, whom they accused as 
the authttHiof the present misfortunes. "J'hc shoemakers about the 
same time, in conse(|uence of some unpopular regulations concerning 
the pi ice of their articles of trade, congregated in a tnuudtuous body 
in the court of the Palace. They trow tied under the windows of the 
King’s apartments, and vociferated with all their force the formidable 
cry of l iva el llcij ij mucin el mat s^ohierno,'^ As soon as the King 
heard tlicm he canic to tlie balcony, and w’as in the utmost aslonisb- 
ment and alarm at beholding such an assemblage of [leojile, whose 
numbers too were every moment augmenting. His Majesty sent for 
the President of Castile, \who bv his orders entered into a treaty with 
them, promising redress of all their grievances, and permission to sell 
shoes at whatever price they chost'. The shoemakeis immediately 
proclaimed this privilege by sound of trumpets in all the most public 
quarters of the city. Perhaps the cono'ssiou thus obtained might be 
suitable <‘uough in itsell', but it was of evik precedent, and soon ga\e 
rise to demands by tradesmen, which weu* obviously unreasonable, and 
were enforced by refiewed disturlnuiccs. The police was utterly iuade- 
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quate for the protection of the inhabitants. Murders were committed 
in the face of day with impunity. Bravoes with swords at their sides, 
or daggers in their hands, swaggered through the open streets and 
squares of the capital, disturbing the public peace, and setting at 
defiance the officers of justice. The more wealthy inhabitants almost 
daily received threatening and anonymous letters, enjoining them to 
deposit money in particular places indicated to them, under menaces 
of poison or assassination.’ 

' lint, in fact, those usually considered as the more wealthy classes, 
were in no better situation than the lower orders. After having ])ledgc<l 
their jewels and plate, they found themselves without effects or ciedit. 
Ill many quarters of (he kingdom, such was tlio scarcity of coin, that, 
as a medium of exchange, cattle were given in barter for grain, and 
one sort of cloth for^ another. The bankers liad no cash, and the 
merchants no merchandize. Some deputies who arrived at Madrid 
from the Council of Commerce at Seville, represented that their once 
flourishing and pojniloirs city was reduced to one-fourth of the number 
of inhabitants wdiicJi it h.nl contained about fifty }ear.sago. In several 
]*arts, indeed, of the kingdom, particularly in Andalu'-ia, such was 
the misery, that many persons daily died of hunger. On hearing of 
this last consummation of w retched nc.-.s, the King was much affected, 
and declared to his minister that such a state of things could "be no 
longer endured. But as usual, he received some general assurances of 
amendment, and the distresses, for rtie time, w ere no more thought of.* 
— vol. ii. pp. ‘J20-(). 

The kingdom in tlic course of this process, had tjie fortune 
to be assisted by a congenial ruler in the prime minister 
Olivare/. History has uiifoit iinately sliow n that despots are 
not all liorn with powers equal to support their rule; and when 
one of the caste is too weak in intellect, or (oo young, or too 
old, to endamage the destinies of a nation in his own proper 
jierson, his power of' doing evil is traiisferied to soi#fe deputy, 
who from his persevering plausibility, the recommendation of a 
])ricst or mistress, a sujierexcellently ornamented doublet, or a 
fine person opportunely exhibited by a fall from a horse in the 
royal piesence, may be determined to be a fit and proper person 
to rule the destinies of a nation. Olivarez vvas one of three 
remarkable men, who at the same period ruled the councils of 
three young princes, and might be said to hold in their hands 
the destinies of Europe. Of these, Jliclielieu, who defied his 
king, slew the royal favourite Cinque Mars, iin|)risoned the Duke 
of Oileans, and held a similar fate over Anne 'Of Austria, was 
undoubtedly the boldest man and tlie best governor. The 
object of his vast exertions was to be tlie prime minister of a 
great and powerful nartoii ; and lie would not have committed 
an act of cruelty, or pi ungeil the nation in wai;, for a mere breach 
of courtly etiquette, or to support the pride of a stately name 
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'Without more solid advantage. With Olivaiez, the greatness 
of his in'x«^ter’s country and bis own station, were things given ; 
what he had to hnd, at any cost to mankind, was the means of 
making them acknowledged. As to the third, the foimosHS 
Altiis' Buckingham, his qualities foi becoming a minister weie 
of that iiibciutable kind, which apprehensioub like that of his 
niasici are alone capable of appreciating a*nd cxjdaining. Buck- 
ingli im and Olivarez had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with each othei duiing the celebiated so)Ouin of Prince Charles 
at the Spaiiibli Court, but then coidiality did not impiove 
on their intercourse, and all Europe felt the effects of their 
dististe. As the Lord Keeper Williams sagaciously remaiked 
to James, ‘ If my Lord Marquis will give honour to the Count 
Duke Olivarez, and remembei he is the favouiite of Spain, or 
if Olivaiez will show honouiable civility to my Loid Maiquis, 
remembering he is the favouiite of England, the wooing may be 
prosperous , but if my Loid Maiquis shall forget where he is, 
and not stoop to Olivarez, or if Olivaiez, foi getting what guest 
he hath received with the Piincc, bear himself like a Castilian 
gmndee to my Loid Marquis, the pi o vocation may cioss youi 
Majesty’s good intention. Ihe event was much as the Lord 
Keepei had piedicted , the piime ministers quarielkd about 
])teccdcnc( of coaches, and the nght to sit in the ncigh- 
boiiihood of the leal piesence of loyalty Buckingham insulted 
Ohv \i( % and Olivarez retoitcd with cold contempt; and 
such was the efhet of the clashing of these high spnits in the 
in^stciious affaii of the Spanish and Erghsh match, that somt 
authois have given them the credit of having effected its 
abrupt teinnnation, with all its consequences of wais abioad, 
and aeihaiony at home. 

The fust act of Olivarez on becomino prime ministci, was to 
dispcise tlie adlu rents of his precuisoi tlu Duke of Leirna, 
and witli a decided infiaction of the moial piinciple which 
.speaks of honoui among thieves, to put to death Rodrigo de 
C aldcion, because he had acquired more than his due shaie of 
plundci, and iivalled the mw Picmier m pandering to tlie vices 
of the Pi nice. It seems to have been the practice for eacli 
su( cessivc mimstei of Spain, to go through the forms of some 
gieat act for the amelioiation of the country, and Olivaiez 
accordingly issued a Rescript to the different piovinces of Spain, 
* requning the magistracy of each distnct to collect information 
concerning the causes of the distiesses of the country, and to 
rommunicate such advice accompanied by then leasons, as 
they should judge most useful but like a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, the project stopped with inquiry. 
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It fell to Olivarez, immediately on his accession, to direct for 
a period the Thiity Years war. A truce of twelve years with the 
United Provinces having expired, Spinola was oidertd to besiege 
Beigen-op-Zoom , but the gieat Italian was baffled, and a court 
which calculated on victory as its natural right, gave him few 
thanks for his exertions. This was followed by the sitge of Breda, 
and after receiving the iinjierious direction * Maujues sumats 
Breda* a proti acted, desolating, and expensive siege com- 
pelled the famished garrison to siurender. It was at this period 
that Olivarez chose lor the gloiy of the kingdom, and with a view 
to establishing a Spanish authority over the whole of Italy, to 
commence those disputes with France, which continued with 
little inteimission tiW a Bourbon sat on the thione of Spain. On 
the succession to the Duchies of Mantua and Montferiat being 
opened to a French subject Charles Duke of Nevers, the Spanish 
government lesolved to suppoit the pretensions of Ferdinand 
Duke of jQuastalla, the representative of a moie distant col- 
lateral line. In furtheiance of this project, it was ‘thought lu- 
cessaiv to besiege Casil, and Goiizalo dc Coidova haMiig been 
found incapable, Spinola was appointed to succeed him in the 
government of Milan, and the conduct of the siege. "Iheen- 
terpii/e was difficult, but Spinola had earned the liatiod of 
Olivaie/ by ciiticizing Ins policy; and the rninistei, instead of 
supplies suited to the execution, sent only rcpioachcs and 
petulant commands to accomplish liis will moie s|)ecdily. 
Spinola had at fust opposed the project, but liaving once com- 
menced the siege he itjsolved vigoiously to pursue it, and when 
on the eve of victoiy, a cessation of arms deteimmed on without 
his consent, depiived him of what he conceived the rcwaid of hi^ 
evei lions Disgust and disapp untment bi ought him iPpctdily to 
tlic giave. Among the nobles of Spain, Olivan/ found men 
whose genius was less able to iival the splciidoui of his own 
station, to succeed the bi ive (jtnoc se , uid tin autlioiily 
of Spain speedily sunk in Italy, while Piince Frideiic Iltniy 
soondlo^e hei tioopafiom the Ignited Piovinces, Richelieu was 
at this time anxious foi an oppoitunity of commenc mg a dc( ided 
war with Spam, whose ministei had clihgcnlly furthered the do- 
mestic dissensions of Fiance It had been his fust design to 
coalesce with the Dutch, but Olivarez did not long withhold fiom 
him a more legitimate cause foi war in favour of a Roman 
Catholic Prince. The Elcctoi of Treves having detached him- 
self from the Catholic Alliance, and jilaccd himself undei tlie 
protection of France, d body of Spanish troops entered tlie city 
qf Treves, cut the gairison to jiieces, and*carriecl the Elector 
prisoner to Vienna. Undei the Cardinal Infante, the wai was foi 
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some finic carried on wiili success, and Olivarez directed Ihe 
invasion of Fiance in three didercnt places. The capital of 
France was for some time considered in danger, but the good 
genius of Olivarez came to its assistance, and the Spanish army 
was not provided with supplies sufficient for the enlerprizes so 
readily ])lanned. 

‘ During this season,* says Mr. Dunlop, ‘ when the Cardinal Infante 
was left without pay for the sujjport of his troops, and was unable 
from want of supjdics either to prosecute advantages or ward off 
attacks, the most enormous sums weie lavislied at Mad i id, in cele- 
biatioii of the election of Ferdinand Kijig of Hungary, as King of the 
Komans. The festivals lasted forty-tw o days, during which there were 
incessant exhibitions of dances, comedies, masejuerades, hull-fights, 
cane-plays, and all soits of follies/ — vol. i. p. lj>7. 

But if the su])j)lies w ere insufiicient for the conduct of the 
war, it was managed that they should press heavily enough on 
the nation. The French having direcU^d their (diorts towards 
the frontiers of Spain, took the Ibi tress of’ Salsas in lloussillon. 
To procure assistance to recover it, foiciblc levies were made 
in tlie usual spirit of Spanish arrogance, in the neighbouring 
province of Catalonia. 

* You not only,’ says Olivarez in a letter to tlic Adeeroy, ' doubt of 
the success of the siege, but talk of raising it. This, in my estima- 
tion, would he the gn'atcst dishonour that could bcfill the monarchy, 
and eonse(|aeiilly the most sensible affliction 1 could myself suffer. 
As I liave written at full lengtli on this subjec t to the Maiquebs of 
Dalbases, I shall only say in reference to the want of forage and pro- 
visions, which begins to he felt in the cam]), flial if }ou es])ecially, and 
all his Majesty’s other olliccrs in the prineipalit;/, as .also the nobility 
and coijioratioiis, do not compel ihc inhabitants to bear to you, on 
their shonWers, all the corn and fodder which can be anywhere found, 
yon wall fail in the duty you owe to your King, to the blood wdiich 
flows ill your veins, and to your ow n preservation. If the pri\ileges of 
the pr()\ inee can be reconciled with the maxims 1 ineuleat(‘, it may 
be well to respect them; hut if they occasion one hour’s delay, 1 shall 
publicly jiroclaim, that he who stands on them is the enemy of Ciod, 
his lineage, and his country.* 

Again; — 

^ If the pioneers do not ejiusc to come voluntarily, compel them, 
though you should lead lliern tied and hound. I’liough they should 
exclaim against your jiroceedings, though they sliould threaten to 
stone you, let not that deter you. Hive disgust and offence to all 
without scruple. 1 will be responsible for whatever you do. 1 shall 
not concern myself provided Spain pre.serve jicr honour, and that we 
are not scorned by the French.’ — vol. i. p. 206. 

This, added to a predatory excursion by the court for tKe 
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purpose of collecting ' volunlury' supplies, roused the Cala- 
ioniaiib to disaffection. In lfi40, Olivarc/ pioposed to abolish 
cerUiii ])iivilej»es enjoyed by the Catalonians, for the puiposc 
of equalizing taxation through the country. The principle was 
not a bad one, but the change was made by simple royal au- 
thoiity, and the fiiststep tow aids its enforcement was the seizure 
of a fund at the disposal of the city of Barcelona, and the im- 
prisonment of a member of the municipal incoipoiation who 
lemonstrated against the act. lleiuonstranccs were the first 
fruit of these mcasuies ; but wdicii an insolent soldiery pillaged 
the towns and devastated the fields as those of a coiKpiered 
country, and tlie viceroy refused to allow Ihe claims of the pil- 
laged Jiiliahitants to be pleaded iii any coint, the province burst 
into a lerocious lebeflion, conducted on both sides on a system 
of tiearhery and extermination. This division alfouled a footing 
to Ihe arms of Fiance, dining that degiading war of which oven 
(driiendoii could s|)eaL with disgust, and which could only find 
a congenial mcmoiiahst m Count Anthony llainihon, to whom 
the thousands saciificcd ni the trials of skill l)etweeii Condo 
and Tuienne, weie a subject foi pleasing di'^eomse. 

The Kevolulioii of Poitugal was another edect of the ])olicy 
of Olivarez. On a juincijde successfully imitated m modeiu 
times, he sedulously iitaled that coimti y as a concjiieied jiro- 
vuice. All offices of consequence wcie stowed on Spaniaids, 
or on those natives who in ( xcdiange for piefeimcnt sold them- 
selves body and soul to the intcusli of Spam; and all sujiplies 
denved iiom tlie coun^try, were tmplo^cd on subjects peculiaily 
Spanish. It IS not intended to ( nt( i on a detail of tins well 
executed icvolt, but it may not bi impel tinent to seize a ])assing 
moment, to lecoid one opinion m favoui of a piincc, who stems 
seaicely to have met with ]iislKe ii >rii hisloiians.— .loliii of 
Bi aganza. King of l\)itugal. Because lie did not readily yield 
to the solicitations ot an inliiguing seivant and an ambitious 
wife, lie lias been accused of piisillaiiiimty. The success how- 
evei with which lie finally conducted tlie ronsj)nacy, and 
waided oft’ the tieacliery of Olivaiez after it was comjileted, 
show that he neither wanted coinage nor disciimniatiori ; 
and as the same wiiteis luivc iccoided his answer to the soli- 
eitalions of Ins wnfe, tliat ‘ he would* willinglv ventiiie his ofc/f 
life for the liberty of his counti vnu ii,’ it maybe admitted that 
in one instance a pi nice was found unwilling to pass to the 
throne ovei the liodies of Ins lellovv men. 

It was with difficulty that Ohvaiez, aftei having so fiir con- 
summated his unpopularity that it reached the ear even of the 
king, could be dismissed ; as he contrived ib banish the subject 
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from the ro}ral intellect, by a perseverinj; succession of e\hihi- 
tions, joiirriies, and field sports. At length he was dnven with 
ignominy fiom the court, but ht left one more mark of his brand, 
in the lenowned revolt of Naples which shortly followed. The 
kingdom of Naples had fallen into the hands of the kings 
of Aragon, at a peiiod when the teim ‘ balance of power’ was 
unknown as a cloak to royal lapacity , and the system of ad- 
ministering its government, lendeied it a fit field foi dis- 
playing the worst form which a revolution can assume. It is 
needless to detail what have so often liguied in history , — 
the clamours of a people lendered \vild by a system of despotism 
which pi evented their forming any conception of the nature 
of civil freedom, oi of a goveinment based on its principles 
the acts of deception and tieachery which aided the system 
they had groaned under, iii driving them on to outrage , — the 
bold piompt man, ignorant, natuially hot-headed, and speedily 
intoxicated by the en]oyment of power, whom then deprived 
appetites chose as a not unnituial cxcliangc foi the liereditaiy 
madness and (oily winch previously lukd ovci them, — the 
daik attempts of thepowei (It to stuke at the ])Owci de 
facto, by those legitimate instiuments ot totteiing authoiity, 
lured assassins and aimed ia*jbeis the final nisiiiity, and 
caiicaluied imitation ot his piecuifeois, of the cxtiaordinary 
mortal so singuliily elevated, and the expert and success! ul 
cffoits made to cheat the people out of everything foi which 
they had stipulated. 

Olivaiez having been dismissed, and accoiding to practice 
having undeigono jiersccutions which he did not long suivive, 
Philip anticipated Louis XIV, in decl uing that he should m 
future a^ without a minister. He (ound it however somewhat 
difficult to keep Ins u solution, and finally adopted Don Louis 
dt Haro, a nephew of Olivarc/ 11ns mniiski sctnis to Iiave 
possessed fiw remarkable qualities of any kind ; but in him the 
fepaniaidb weic it least iclitved fiom the pride and tyianny 
winch distinguished lub uiicU . He had the meiit of perhaps 
saving the country, by negotiating the peace of the Pyrenees 
and the niarnage of Louis XIV with the Infanta, and as an ac- 
knowledgement of the giati tilde of Ins weaned countiymen, ic- 
ceived the since memorable title of ‘ the Piince of the Peace.’ 

Philip IV. was succeeded in 1065 by his son Chailes II, an 
infant, only old enough to give satisfactory evidence of that 
extreme mental and bodfly imbeeility-wlnch distinguished him 
among kings. 

^ After the proclamation^ such was the debility of this royal infant. 
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that his demise was almost daily expected •, and till he was ten years old 
he was brought uj) in the arms and on the knees of the ladies of the 
palace, without ever having ever been permitted to put his foot on tlic 
ground. His ceaseless vvailings testified his bodily infirmities and 
sufferings, and alarmed his anxious subjects with the dread of war, an 
interregnum, or subjection to foreign dominion.’ — vol. ii. p. 2. 

So favourable an oppoitunity for cabals and court dissensions 
as the minoiity of this wretched king, was not thrown away. 
The queen dowager, IVlary Anne daughter of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III, was by the will of Philip appointed regent, 
with a council of government, which held power according 
to the measure in whicli it approved her designs, and her 
designs were measured by the wishes of the court of Vienna. 
For her Austrian confessor father Nithard she managed to 
procure a seat in the council, and this ambitious Jesuit, who 
seems to have known none of the duties of a statesman but 
insolence, became the ruler of Spam. The opposing interest 
was headed by the second Don John of Austria, a natural sou 
of Philip, or presumed to have been so ; undoubtedly the 
brightC'st ornament of Spam at that peiiod, and a man whose 
acquirements cast disgrace on those who weie connected with 
the house of Austria by surer arid more legitimate ties. Very 
early in life, by a mixture of fumness and affability, he pacified 
Naples. He afterwards mainly assisted in subduing Catalonia ; 
and though not always successful, especially in Portugal and 
the Netherlands, he was the only general whom Spain possessed 
capable of being cliyssed with Turenne, Condo, Schoinberg, 
or Houdancourt. He was a man too of scientific and hteiary 
acquiiements, and decidedly of abilities as a statesman, accoid- 
iiig to the lights winch his country ])Ossesscd. Before the 
death of Philip, Don John had been sent to an lionouiable 
banishment, and it was decided that he 'jliould have no sjiarc in 
the regency, but he soon founded a poweiful paity against the 
Queen and INithard. Mutual accusations of tlie blackest ci lines 
jiassed between the ])aities, and theio is no doubt that those 
who could so readily accuse, were capable of commission. 

The Queen accused Don John of an attempt to murder her 
minister, confiscated his levenues, and compelled him to fly. 
The terrors of the Inquisition were aflso employed against him ; 
but Aragon and Catalonia declared in his favour, and he finally 
expelled the jesiut, who being more ambitious for his order 
than for himself, formetl a sohtaiy instance of a Spanish 
minister chusing to retire fiom oflice a poor man. The*Queen 
fed the ambition of Don John, and continued to keep him at 
the same time distant from the seat of goveVnmenb agreeing 
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to Ills being declared Vicar-General of the Crown, in Aragon, 
Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and Sardinia. She 
continued to rule a discontented people till the majority of her 
son, when it was generally hoped that Don John would be 
called on to head the government. But the Queen by protesta- 
tions and tears preserved her power; and on his appearance at 
court, Don John was ordered to return to Saragossa. After the 
dismissal of Nitliard she had been under the unlimited 
influence of Fernando Valenzuela, a^favourite far more dan- 
gerous than Nithard, and possessing an influence more powerful 
than that of religion. The insolence of such a minion 
strengthened the influence of Don John, who finally prevailed 
over the feeble mind of the King. The Queen was directed 
to confine herself to her palace, and Valen/Aiela was ordered to 
leave Madrid. In not ill founded terror, lie fled for piotectiou 
to the sanctuary of the Escurial. There the foes of liis 
administration hunted him, and after a search of several days 
found him concealed behind a pannel. The hiding-place he 
chose, is supposed to have saved him from the scaffold ; 
as a dread was entertained of offending the Pope, who 
excommunicated the violators of the convent, and his enemies 
were content with forfeiting hijj treasure, sending him in chains 
to Manilla, and imprisoning lus wife and children in a nunnery. 
Having satisfactorily annihilated his o])ponents, Don John 
entered on the government a popular minister, but did not 
long leinaiii so. it was lemarkcd that he too neailv imitated 
royalty, by allowing no seats lo be placed in his chamber of 
audience for foreign ambassadors; and tins iinyiortaiit nianifebtii- 
tion, added to the circumstance tliat the country was filled with 
spies, and that tlie king was kept in profound ignorance of his 
duties, ^ave liini the leputation of an aiiibi lions and tyrannical 
minister. T(j improve the condition of Spain, he probably 
found lo be beyond the ability of Ins intellect ; and disappoint- 
ment working on his ambitious mind, is said to have produced 
his death. 

The peace of the Pyienees in the mean time, had done little 
to curb the aggressive pro[)«nsilies of powerful France. Although 
Louis on his marriage with the Infanta had lenoimced his riglit 
to any part of the ypaxiish succession; on the ground of 
peculiarities in the law of succession in that tenitory, he laid 
claim to the Burgundian estates. He did so with all politeness, 
waiting for the opinion of counsel, and unwilling to show how 
easily '-*110 could accomplish his wishes, until he gave the 
Spaniards a fair hearing. In the career of his victories, he was 
obstructed by tlic peace of Aix la Chapelle^ and Spain 
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unwillnifijly acceded to a measure which allowed hei to prescivc 
the leniciindei of hci provinces. Spam uds again involved with 
France during the cclebiated wai of 167^, so dibgiaceful to 
England, and in which by a singular revolution, the Dutch and 
Spanish fought side by side Dad government had now done 
its woist. The countiy had neithci soldieis noi money. — 

^ At this period the resources of the Sp mish treasury were exhausted, 
and the Government had no inducements to offer, which could com- 
pensate for the haidships anej dangers of a military life 1 he inhabitants 
ot Madnd would scarcely have discovued th it the n ition was at war, 
it they had not successively icteivcd inlellictnce of the loss of rianche 
Comptf , of nearly the whole hpaiiish Netherlands and Sicily, as also 
of tlie total annihilation of tlicir marine' — \ol ii p S) 

111 1678 Louis captured Ghent, and oj eiicd to his tioops a 
load thiough tht dismembered Spanish possc^ssions to Antwerp 
Ypics fell imrncdi itcly aftei, and the Spanisli wcic evciywhere 
licatcn except at Messina in Sicily, wheie the 1 iciuli disgusted 
then allies the revolted natives Even alter all tht‘-o disasters, 
howevei, the pride of the bpaniaids would not allow them to 
dc|)ait Horn the conditions of the tieaty of the Pyrenees, oi 
even to accept teiins founded on that ot Ai\ la Chapclle. Ihey 
wcie gialihed howcvei in contiibyting to the tieaty of Nimeguen 
an ambassador excelling all the othcis m splcndoui , and with 
giiat difhculty, and not till the Dutch dcseitcd the war, were 
tiny persuaded to iiccejit a peace which saved thtii coimtiy 
fiom disuiembtimcnt. 

Spun a^aui jniicha^scd a little tranquillity by a marnage. 
In 1()79, lionise d’Oileans, midc the cntiv into Sp iin, of which 
the nnignihc cnee is above de-.eiibtd. Of the diflcionce in 
manncis between tlie J^’iineh and Spanish couil at tint peiiod, 
a ruiious pietuic is puseuted, in the change whTth this 
piincess undeiwent. Younu, beautiful, and Iiil h-spuited, m 
the midst of a glitteiing coiiit wheie she vvas the oliseived of 
all observers, and aspiiing at the time to the hand of tin 
Dauphin, she felt bitterly the political nceessiiy which made 
her the companion of a bigoted iinbceile, and tiansfeiud hei 
loins sombre palaces, wheie worda weie sc klom uttered, and 
solemn gravity evti picvailed. IIoi leigii began with an 
uneomfoi table suppti, and the still moic uncomfortable 
piesrnceof the Dm hessof rraiuieva (thesanie th itmaclcheiself 
so conspicuous m the piocessioii by liei Ioiii/k caj)), who in 
viitut of hei office as C«]miieia Mayoi, was is much mistiess 
of the queen, as the ^queeii was nominally mistress of *Spain. 
The queen was not allowed to visit, oi admit visitors. There 
were grave doubts on the subject of her right to look out 
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of window ; she was prohibited speaking in French, and as 
she did not know the Spanish language, her conversation was 
very limited. The particular time at which she should retire to 
bed, was fixed by certain laws, and when she accidentally 
forgot them, her maids of honour brought them to her recol- 
lection by a better, observance of time than place. She 
was not left however entirely without enlightened amusements. 
She attended a bullfight, at which two men were conspicuously 
killed, and an Auto da Fe was got up for her special grati- 
fication. She was still, however, surrounded by a barrier of 
form, which prevented vulgar hands from touching her sacred 
person, even for the salvation of her life. 

^ The amusement in which she was most trequently indulged, was 
the privilege of accompanying the King to the chase. Ilis Majesty 
had presented her with a spirited steed from Andalusia 5 and a cir- 
cumstance which occurred one day v^hen she had mounted it in the 
court of the palace, displays, in a striking point of view, the 
ridiculous forms established at the palace of Madrid. 'J'he animal 
having begun to rear, the Queen fell from her scat, and her foot 
having been entangled in the stirrup, the horse dragged her along. 
Charles, who saw this accident from the balcony of one of the jialace 
windows, became motionless from teiror. The court at the moment 
was filled with guaids and grandees, but no one dared to run the 
hazard of assisting her Majesty in this peril, as it was a species ot 
treason for any one to touch the person of a Consort of Spain 5 and, 
which one would hardly expect, it is a more heinous offence to touch 
her foot, than any other part of her body. At IcngtJi tuo Spanish 
cdvalicrs, Don Louis De Las Torres and Don Jaymc’VJe Sotoinayor, 
resohed at all risks to save their Queen. The former seized the 
bridle of the palfrey, while his companion extricated her Majesty’s 
foot from the stirrup. Having rendered her this service, they u cut 
home with all possible expedition, and ordered their steeds to be 
saddled, that they might lly from the resentment of the King. J'he 
young Count of Tcnaiaiidu, who was the friend of both, approached 
the Queen, and resjicctfully informed her of the danger in which hei 
preservers might bo placed, unless she intci ceded in their favour. 
His Majesty, who had now come to the spot, listened to the entreaties 
which she offered up to him, and a messenger who was immediately 
dcs])atched with a pardon to the cavaliers, reached them just in time 
to prevent their flight into a foreign land.’ — vol. ii. p. 20J. 

The Duchess of Terranueva, however, at last carried her 
principles of Spanish etiquette beyond the bounds of human 
patience. The Queen’s dogs were kicked down stairs, and the 
neck^ of her favourite parrots twisted bx‘cause they chattered 
French. The Queen finally applied to her husband to have the 
female tormentor removed from her situation. 
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‘ Such a proposition bad never before been made In Spain^ and 
the King after a long siknce produced by the amazement into 
which .he was thrown, answered^ that there was no precedent fora 
Queen changing her Camaicra Major IIci Majesty, however, 
icplied, that he had shown hei so many marls of kindness of whicli 
his predecessors h id left no examjdc, that she counted on obtaining 
this favour also Charles then consented, but he warned her to be 
careful in her choice of a successor to the Duchess, since any future 
change \^ould be altogether impracticable/ — \ol ii p. 206 

During the transaction of these important matters, there 
were scveial competitors foi the premiership left vacant by 
the death of Don John of Austria. I he Duke of Medina del 
TliO'Seco, Admiral of Castile, was inconsolable because he 
had reached the age of fifty-eight The Prince of Sti 2 ;hano, 
was remaikable foi so great an amount of indolence, ' that 
though he had places and commissions to dispose of to the 
amount of 20,000 ducats a-} ear, he lefused to aflSx his sig- 
naluie to the requisite documents, saying ‘ it was not suitable 
to the geiieiosity of so high a grandee to tiouble himself 
conceiniiig so small a mallei.’ Ihe Duke dc Ossuna was 
lemarkable for his gallantry, and so was the Maiquis ol 
Liclie, one of whose recommendations also was, that had he 
not been internqited in the caieci of building, his mansion 
would have rivalled the palace m magnificence. It is intei- 
esting to know that the qualifications of all these great men 
yielded to those of the Duke of Medina Cell 

The Duke afterwarc^s fell before the influence of the Count 
Oiu])e‘ 1 , who attempted some inefiectual financial lefoims, while 
in the meantime Louis XI V found himself strong enough to de- 
claie war, on the giound of ceitain conditions in his favoui, which 
lu alleged weie omitted to be inscited m the Treaty of Nffieguen. 
Spun loi once adiinUtd the necessity of suing on unequal terms 
for a peace, which was concluded through the mediation of the 
Dutch. She was still howevei insulted by Fiance, until the 
T.eague of Augsbuig, to which the country was finally a party 
on the death of Louise cP Oilcans, and the nuiiiage of the 
King with Maiy Anne of Neubuig. But even when united 
with sturdy allies. Spam being the weaker poition, bore the 
weight of defeats without realizing the advantage of victories , 
and the Count ot Melgar, who succeeded Oropesa in the govern- 
ment, actually consented to a partial dismemberment of the 
Spanish em])ire, for the picseivation of Spam. In the peace 
which followed, Spam^was indebted to the piospects of succes- 
sion which were opening to the Bourbon family, for the good 
terms which she obtained 
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Soon after the Treaty of Ryswick, the King, who had no 
childieii, began, at an age which had not reached foity, to ^how 
symj)loms ot piemature decay, and tlie greedy eyes of the 
Ihiiopean piinces weie fi\ed on his inheritance. The balance 
inclined foi some time m favour of the Prince of Bavaria, but 
the Piince died, and the question was again open foi the dec isiou 
of the imbecile monarch, — a decision which was to fu the 
paiticular leadeis undei whom tlie nations of Curope weie to 
laiige themselves iii a gem r d wai. The respective accomplish- 
ments of the Ambassadors of Fiance and Austiia, wcie at hi si 
thiowninto competition with each other, and the inteiestof tlie 
Queen in favoui of the latbr, was balanced by the affability 
and adroitness of the foimei. But daikfi systems weie aftei- 
waids followed. Aided by piiesls, a disgusting senes of in- 
cantations, for which the wietclied state of the king’s body and 
mind formed a pictevt, weie attempted by the Fieiich parly, 
and the miiiative of the intngues that followed, is so full of 
minute acts of personal villainy, that an abridgment would 
give little conception of the singulai nature of the details. 
Chailes II. fini<^h(d his useless life in Novembei 1700, a month 
after the execution of a w ill, of which foi many yeais the widow s 
and the fatherless m tltt leirotest cornels of Euiope, deaily 
knt w the efltcts. 

The infeiLiie( fioin all this, is only a brick fiom the ni iss of 
evuhnee which iiidoiy piled uj) all ovei the woild, of the 
woilhlcssiie^s, wide hediu ss, and tontcmptibh nc ss of monai- 
(hicil goveiiinunt, wluiever it has iio^ bcni dilultd by the 
contiol of populai povvei, to an extent that left little moie loi 
pieiogative to do, than 

^ — 111 his enge, like p irrot fine anil gcaj , 

Be lupt to btiut, look big, and talk away ’ 

The English Tones havt insisted upon stilling up these ques- 
tions, ailci cvcijhody thought they had diopprd by a kind of 
foinmon consent. If theie was once a btuait pieiogative in 
England, thcie was a splendid Republic too, and the fools 
that rchoistcd the one at the foie, by the same act ran up the 
othei at the muen. It lemaiiis foi the political classes which 
aie amidshi|>s, to eonsidei whcthfi they will not quash this 
" monkey business’ by hauling clown the lag of ofltiice, on con- 
dition that the othci shall disappear along with it. 
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Art. V. Curiosities of Litcratuie By J. D'1'’raeli, Esq D C L F S A. 
Ninth Edition, Ke\i‘^ed. In six volumes — London, Moxon, 
Do\ei Stieet. ISH. 

^IlE wisdom of all aj^es, from the Iiighest antiquity, has 
coniprtR&ed and ( onunuiiicalcd ifs lessons in short 
com])pndious sentences, whuh wcie leadily received and easily 
it tamed Stamped with the authoiity ot sages, mankind gave 
a wide ciic Illation to them, and then universal cuirency pro- 
(ItUUK d tlieii value. ' A vvoid to the wise^ sutiiceth.’ 

But it was not only on account ot their mtiinsic meiit that 
Mhe daik sayings of tlie wise’ met with populai leception. 
1 luy weie not unfrecyiently invested with the c liarms of poetry, 
01 at least, of rhyme, but whtthei in prose oi verse, then 
cOectwas often heightened by a hidden meaning being couched 
in words of which the literal impoit was insigniticant. Thus the 
English pioverb, ‘As good nevei the whit as never the better,' is 
moie calculated to airest the attention than the diy oiiental 
maxim, that to be content with a little is to be rich. 

Thtie IS no passion of the human mind winch appears to 
have affected mankind moie umvei sally than the lo^e of the 
mystciions. It has been jdaycil on by the crafty in all ages, 
to subject to their thialdom the uncultivated mass. The 
mysteries of iMithias, of Isis and Osnis, flic Ehusiniinand 
Samotlnacian iitcs, the seciot levch in honoiii of Bacchus and 
Cybtle, the hidden oigies of the Diuids, the chiik fables of the 
Pai Cio and the Wend l^isUrs, the soh mn wand and mask of the 
soictici and the magic lan, the occult jaigoii of the alclumist, 
tlic featheis and bones of Obeah and Mu in bo- Jumbo, and the 
gibbcii&h of the foitiiiie-tellci, have been only so many too 
successful iriveiitions for tampeung with this infiimity oThuman 
nature. But like olhcis of oiii weaknesses, this one has been 
made available foi good by those who sought to benefit then 
fellow cieatmes. The solemn ceiemonies by which the Pcisian 
and Egyptian youths weie admitted into the conclaves of tlic 
priesthood, attracted the wise as well as the foolish, and often 
weie the commencements of lives to be devoted to pursuits 
foreign to the habits of the mass of the jicople. As mucli 
Intel est is excited by Stonehenge* by the pyramids and 
llie linns of Thebes and PaUnyra, by the lemains of tlie master- 
pieces of Giecian aichitectuie, which were constuicted under 
the direction of piiests fpi the cclebiation of Pagan iitcs, as 
by the adoration of a crocodile oi of the fuiics, or the immiTlation 
of human victims in fionoui of a da3mon. So in all countries 
mysterious language was employed as the most attiactive 
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medium for the conveyance of moral truth. The testimohy of 
all ages and of every nation, proves the popularity of parables 
and fables. Shorter maxims, comprehending much instruction 
in few words, and carrying their own evidence with them, 
were admirably adapted to direct the conduct, without over- 
burthening the memory or perplexing the mind with abstract 
reasonings ; and couched in metaphorical terms, which were 
rendered the more inviting by the brevity of the expression, 
they have always retained^the firmest hold on the memories 
of the common people. 

Pioverbs have therefore been aptly termed, ' The wisdom of 
nations.’ In many parts of the world at the present day, 
especially where books are wanting or are in the hands of 
few, the national rules of moral guidance are chiefly taught by 
short and pithy sentences, not to be understood literally. 

The Hebrews inculcated moderation by the adage ‘ A camel 
going to seek horns, lost his ears.’ The Greeks taught the 
suspicion which should attach to a companionship with the bad, 
by the proverb Alct KoXoibg Trpbg koXoiov ' Daw roosts 

with daw.’ The Latins reproved presumption by ' Sus Minervam,’ 
and the English by ‘Teach your grandmother to suck eggs!’ 
The Gaelic saying, ‘ It is not pasy to stiaighten m the oak the 
crook that grew m the sapling,’ — and the Irish, ‘A wild goose 
never laid a tame egg,’ were w’armnos against trusting men 
of suspicious origin. The Spaniaids showed the necessity of 
calculating the consequences of an action, by the proverb, 
‘ Non se toman truchas a bragas enxntas,’ People do not catch 
trouts with dry breeches. 

A large proportion of the Oriental proverbs is composed of 
lessons of morality and prudence, many of them showing great 
shrewdTiess of observation ; such as the Persian adage, ‘ Never 
speak well or ill of yourself; if you speak well, you will not be 
believed; if ill, it will be thought that you have not told 
the whole.’ In Galland’s collection there are a number of 
striking sayings, of which the following may be taken as a 
specimen. ‘ If knowledge without religion weie estimable, nothing 
would be more estimable than the devil.’ 

The doctrines of the Druids were not reduced to writing, 
but preserved by oral tradition ; and when the Druidical priest- 
hood was extirpated, their lore was lost, excepting the few 
vestiges which may be collected from the songs of the bards, 
and the proverbial Triads of the Cymri. Each of these Triads, 
as tlu name imports, contained tliree facts, precepts, or defini- 
tions. Some of them related to law, others to history, to 
composition, morals, The historical Triads record that the 
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first colonists of Bnt'iin were the Cymri, who came from ' the 
Summer Land/ or Taunc Chersonesus. Theie they have left 
many traces of then name, pieserved by ancient authors ; among; 
which may be instanced the ‘ Cunineiian’ Bosphorus. The arrival 
of subsequent colonists from the neighbouring continent, at 
various times, is noticed ; as well as the ai rival of the Romans, 
and fetixons, and partial settlements of the Ciwvdelhdiis from 
Ireland. The following are other specimens of the Triads ; 
which aie often remarkable foi sagacity, and knowledge of 
human nature. 

' The three qualifications of poetry. — Endowment of genius, 
judgment fiora experience, aftd happiness of mind. 

The three foundations of judgment. — Bold design, fiequent 
practice, and frequent mistakes. 

The thiee foundations of learning. — Seeing much, suffering 
much, and studying much. 

The three foundations of happiness. — A suffering with con- 
tentment, a hope that it will come, and a belief that it will be. 

The three foundations of thought. — Perspicuity, amplitude, 
and jiisti ess. 

The three canons of peispicuily. — The woid that is necessary, 
tlie quantity that is neccssaiy, tyid the maiinti that is neces- 
sary. 

The three canons of amplitude. — Appiopiiate thought, vane ty 
of thouglif, and requisite thouglit ’ 

These Tiiads s( aicely come within the definition of proverbs ; 
but they aie illustrations of that love of condensation which 
distj giiished the eailiest teichers m all nations. Similar 
tijjiJets existed in the Gaelic, and Cornish. In PryceS Cornish 
giannnai seveial aie given in rhyme, of winch the following is 
one. ^ 


Au Hvar koth yw lavar gwir 
Na bo/ nevra do/ %a/ au tavaz re hir 
Be.s den heb davaz a gollaz i dir. 

' The old saying is a true saying, A tongue too long never did 
good ; But he that had no tongue lost liis land.'* In a lettei from 
Mr. Lhuyd, the keepei of the Ashniolean Museum, lie slater 
that lie had this from the clerk of St. Just. It will be 
obseived, that this Coimsh triplet is in rhyme, and that 
there is that repetition of sound in the lines which is to be 
foum} 111 many pioveibs of different nations * As grave as a 
gate-post/ and, " As lazy as Ludlam’s dog that leaned hisliead 
against a wall to bark/*had little to lecommend them to nofice 
beyond the alliteiation. ' Seciet de deux, secret de Dieu , secret 
VOL. XXII. — Wesltm/iste? Iteview. 2 a 
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de tiois, secret de tons/ bad the chaim of sense as well as 
sound. 

Camden called pioveibs, 'concise, witty, and wise speeclies, 
grounded upon lonc^ txpeiienct , (ontaining foi the most 
pait good caveats, and theicfoie most profitable and de- 
lightful ^ Johnson’s definition of them is, ‘shoit sentences, 
fiequently ic pealed by the ]>eople,’ This definition is too 
vague laking the etymon pioiei biutn—pio and 
it will be be ltd to tdin tin in, pithy wayings supplying tlie 
place of dKcouists. This neaily eonesponds to the title of the 

Book of Pio\ cibs signifying lioth C^ompaiisons, and Authoi i- 

tative 01 weighty sayings, an weiing to the Creek Kvplai So^at, 
The pithy (jiiaiiitiu ss of old llowcl, is Mi DTsiaeli sajs, 
admn ably deseiibed the ingredients of an cvcpnsitc i)ro\erb to 
be, sense, slioitness, and salt A piovtib is distingmshcel 
from a maxim oi an apophthegm, by tliat bu vity winch con- 
denses a thought or a mttaphoi, where one thing is said and 
another is to be understood. This often pioduces wit, and that 
quirk pungency which excites surprise^ but strikes with convic- 
tion , and this gives it an epigrammatic turn. George lleibeit 
entitled the small collection tint he formed, Ja<u/a rnidentum. 
No people have been so fuiud foi the pithiness of tluii 
adages as the bpaitans, lluir hconiMns wtic as pcc uliai as 
tlien coin \y , so tint Lp iminonelas hid some leason lor con- 
gi itulatuig hiniseif, that he had ccmipcllcj tliein to speak at 
length. 

But pioverbs have not been confined tb the me it teaching of 
morality, though that appears, fiom the eailicst specimens of 
them now extant, to have been then jininaiy destination. They 
liave ai o been emploved C’etensively to embody the icsults of 
observation and cxpeuencc , to express approbation oi dislike, 
and the same, indue e tness of expression Ins been geneially pie- 
scivcf], n])on the principle tint sometimes 'the longest way 
about IS tilt shoitest way home ’ 

Many precepts for llic guidance of the hiishaudman were 
roiichcd in pioveibial language. The old C'ounsli saw, 'A 
crooked token in the moining, laiii is m if,' conveyed tlie same 
liuth with flic English rl^yme, 

A rainbow in the iiioining 
Is the bhephcreVb warning 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight 

The proverb, of which every yeai's expenence testifies the 
truth, 
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Evening red and morning grey, 

Are the signs of a tine day ; 

is ill Fiance 

Le rouge soir et Idaiic matin. 

Font rejoiiir le pelerin. 

References to the particular lainy winds are to be found in the 
proverbs of all nations. On the course of the seasons, scores 
exist in Jingland, such as, 

Jf the grass grow in Jauixeer, 

’J'will be the wor^e for ’t all the year. 

When April blows her liorn, 

’Tis good for both hay and corn. 

Drought never bred dearth in England. 

and the like. 

The wiser sayings were often imitated in absurd terms by 
those among whom they circulated ; and thus an additional 
host of proverbs, resulting partly from another passion of the 
human mind, tlie love of the ludicrous, equally operative with 
tlie love of the mysterious, have •obtained us wide a spread as 
tlie gravest maxims, and at least as strong a bold on the aflbe- 
tions of mankind. 

Some ])roverbs appear to have been of almost universal 
acceptance ; the same being found literally, or neaily so, in 
many nations. ‘ Wlieij the steed is stolen shut the stable door,’ 
is in Scotland, ‘When the steed’s slow’n stock the stable door.’ 
The love of alliteration is remaikubly displayed in each of these 
proverbs. In France it is, ‘ II est temps de fermer Tetable quaiid 
leschevaux ensont alios.’ In Italy, ^Serrarlastallacjuandoschau 
percluti i buovi/ And among the Spaniards, the Ilomans, and 
tlie Greeks, there are found the equivalents, ‘Despues de ydo el 
coiiejo toniamos el consejo ‘ Qiiandoquidem accepto, claudeuda 
est janua damno and ptra iroXtfjLov i) avfifxaxia. 

Similar instances might be adduced, to show the frequent 
occurrence of the same truth having been taught in diflbrent 
countries, clothed in various figures.' 

Some are to be met with both in tire proveibs of Solomon, 
and in the pages of the classic writers ; who in all probability 
learned them from oral tradition. Foi instance, the Hebrew 
maxim, ‘ He that ruleth hi> spirit, is better tlian be that taketh 
a ci<y,’ Prov. xvi. 32, is identical with the well known Irtie in 
Ovid, ' Fortior ('st qni se, quam qui fortissima mcenia vincit * and 
is substantially the same wilh the lines in lldrace, 
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Latins regnes, avidum domando 

Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 

Gadibus jungas, &.c. 

But this exactness is not always found to exist. The 
spirit has often been preserved, where the expression has been 
changed. The Turk says, ‘ There is a devil in every berry of the 
grape a Welchman, ‘ The barley corn is the heart's key.' The 
Italians rej)rovcd a boaster with, ^Molti parlan di Orlando, chi 
non viddero mai suo brando,.’ and the English with, ‘ Many speak 
of Robin Hood, who never shot with his bow.' The French saying 

* Quand on parle du loup, on en voit la queue,’ is in England, 
‘Talk of the devil and you’ll see his horns.' The Welch saying, 

* He escaped Cluyd to be drowned in Conway,’ is in Holland, 

* Van de mal in de sloot vervallen,’ — To fall from the bank into 
the ditch. 

Proverbs have been invariably cast in the mould of the 
people. Their structure has depended on the genius of the 
nation which employed them. With an agricultural race, 
references to the seasons, to the products of the fields and the 
gardens, to the labours and festivals of the farm and of the 
harvest, and to the implements of tillage, will be most frequent. 
With a warlike people, battles and sieges, combats by sea and 
land, fortifications, camps, challenges, parleys, ‘ the pomp 
and circumstance of war,' victoiies, ])rocessions, and triumphs, 
will furnish the aptest materials for their proveibial imagery. 
Where the heroic ardour has been extinguished by the sway of 
a hierarchy, the proverbs of the people will teem with allusions 
to the priesthood, their rites and ceremonies, their holidays, 
fasts, and penances. 

Tliei,. varieties of religion and of government, of public and 
domestic economy, of manners, climate, and other national and 
local peculiarities, — the objects and circumstances by which 
the people were surrounded, and their imaginations aftected,— 
were seized on by tlie inventors of proverbs, as the best 
calculated for the materials of their figures, — as the best adapted 
quickly to strike the apprehension and to make a lasting 
impression. Ages before the days of Pope, the thought had 
passed through the minds of philosophers, ' How can we reason 
but from what we know,' and the weight they attached to it 
is seen in the stamp of the adages they composed. Thus, 
traces of mariners and customs, and points of historical 
curiosity, which would otherwise have long since been consigned 
to oblivion, have been preserved for cepturies ; and national 
resemblances and affinities have been traced by means of 
proverbs, where every other clue to their discovery failed. As 
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an instance ot the last it maybe mentioned, that sinking analo- 
gies between the ancient Hindoos and the Diuids, arc said 
to be discoverable in their ‘ dark sayings.’ 

Galland states, in the advertisement to * Lcs Paroles 
rcmarquables, les lions Mots et les Maximes des Orientaux,’ 
(1694), that the sayings of Ginghiz Khan and Ogtai Khan, 
prove that the Tartais and Tuiks preserved the same genius, 
and were grounded on almost the same customs, with those 
which Quintus Curtius and othei ancient authois had 
described as belonging to the Scythians. 

From the pioveibs of unpeople maybe learned the chief 
peculiaiities of thur moral and physical state, — not only then 
* wit, spirit, and intelligence/ as Lord Bacon says, but their 
customs, domestic avocations, and the natural sceneiy by which 
tiny were sui rounded, 

Ihe Hebrew^ said, ' lie that is bitten by a serpent is afraid of 
a lope,’ wheie the English say, ^ A burnt child dreads the hie ’ 
and the Latin adage was, ^ Piscatoi ictus sapit,’ in allusion to the 
torpedo. The Hebrews said, ‘ Hie poor man tin ns his cake and 
another < omes and tikes it away.^ Another Etistcin saying is, 
‘Death is the rejiose of the jiooi / and the Bengalese say, ‘ He 
who gives blows is a inastei, he who gives none is a dog/ But 
the old Frencli ihyme denoting the dependence of seivants, only 
says, 

A [)cissie:e et a rivi^ic 

Laquiis elevant, inaUic dcrn^io 

A foinble illustration* of the chflierence between the lelative 
positions of inasteis and servants, in Eiiropf, and among 
the Asi itics. 

To assign a date to the iiuentioii of a ])roverbial siyinjg, is an 
almost hopeless task in the huge ma)oiity of instances For 
this, two reasons in ly be assigned. The one, that human natuic 
having been the same at all times, in eveiy pait of the globe, 
modified only by cireumstanees , and pioveibs being the 
condensed results of observation of human natuie in the 
abstract, that which is tuic of one people, is geneially tint of 
another when placed in similar circumstances Ihe Latin 
adage, ‘ Vexatio dat intellectum/ miijht be employed in China 
or in Lapland. The Italian, ‘ I fiutti proliibiti son i pin dolei/ 
would suit the Peruvians oi the Hindoos. Ihe Fienrh, ‘ Pas a 
pas on va bien loin,’ is a counterpait to (he ancient Cornish 
‘ CTisal ha teg, sirra wheage, moiz pell,’ a litcial fianslahon of 
which, ‘Soft and fair, sweet sii, goes far/ is as common m Biitain 
and North America, as it is appropriate^ in Australia or at 
the Cape. 
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Tlic oilior roason is, the portable form of proverbs, which 
adapted tlieiii I'or coininuiiicaiion from one ])Cople to another; 
and, as a languaf!;e is enriched bywords borrowed from others, so 
the stock of proverbs of the people received additions from their 
neighbours. Even a particular custom, which at first sight 
may seem to identify a proverb referring to it with the nation 
in whose language is found the saying, may have been of very 
general adoption, and have given rise to parallel expressions in 
other countries. Thus in ,2 Kings 10. 15, it is stated, that 
when Jehu met Jehonadab he said, ‘ Is thy heart right as my 
heart is with thy heart ? If it be, give me thy hand.’ This was 
an oriental pledge ol’ protection, sucll as Bruce received from 
the Sheikh in the desert, when iUe hands of all were joined 
while the head of the tribe pionouuced his curse on any one 
who should injuic the traveller. This custom is alluded to in 
the book of Proverbs, G. 1. ‘If thou be surety for thy friend, if 
thou hast stricken liands with a sti anger’ &c., and in Prov. 1 1. 
21, To strike or join hands, appears in Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens (Voh i. ji. 30) to have been iu use in the East as a 
mode of pledging allegiance. But the same cinstom held in 
other nations, as well as among the Asiatics. Thus Ncstoi 
complained that the Trojans hvd violated the engagement which 
they had sanctioned by libations of wine, and by giving their 
right hands, kuI pc ImTrtOfiLv ; 11. 2. 341. The feudal 

c^ciiioiiy of homage \\a.^ pei formed with the hands of the 
vassal joined to those of the lord; and the ‘ Hn dextra hdesqiie’ 
of Virgil (4 Ain. 597) is the ‘ light haiul of fellowship ’ of the 
English, with v^hicll bargains are daily ‘stiuck.’ 

The Spaniards, Mr. D’lsraeli says, in reference to the antiquity 
of their ‘ Befianes quo dicen las viejas tras cl fuego,’ ‘ Sviyings of 
old wi\^es by their firesides,’ assign ihein a date before the exist- 
ence of any writings in their language, froiii the circumstance of 
tlicir being in the old romance, or rudest vulgar idiom. 

The greater number of out own proverbs are couched in 
words derived from the Saxon. In many cases we seem to 
have borrowed from our neighbours, as they from us. Between 
a considerable number of tlie French and English proverbs a 
great resemblance in spirit and idiom may be observed. ' Pres 
de I’eglise loin de Dieu ; The nearer the church the farther from 
God. Many were no doubt imported with the Normans and 
llieir successors, and, after being diesst d in the garb of the 
country, obtained curieney among thp native population. 

Thti will account ^n a great measure for the coarseness 
which often distinguishes the English proverb from its French 
parallel. CourtieVs employed the one, peasants the other* 
Thus, 
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Ce qiron nppiend au bcr (bcrccau) 

On le rcticiit jusqii' au ver , 

IS in Eiif^lish, * Wbat’s bitd m the boric will never be out of 
the flesh ’ 

Some sayiiiGjs refer to customs and times of which there is no 
accurdte histoiicdl knowledge. ‘Ihc clays of King Lud.’ Le 
temps du Roi Guillemot 

Theie is a curious Hebiew pioveib, ‘ Whoever hath a divided 
beaid, the whole world will not picvail against him.' This is 
explained by the custom among the Jews of wealing beards, 
and the division of it, vvhigh is to be productive of so much 
good to the weaui, m#ely imjdies lefliction A thoughtful 
J(w, instead of living his portrait tiken in tlie attitude 
of l\)pt, with the evcildsting foicfingei ctcinally disjdayed 
on his Joichead, would hive been drawn with one hilf of 
Ins b<aid giaspcd in each hind, and lii& eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

‘ Aftei eiiiuiei sit awhiU, «d(ei siippii walk a mile,’ is advice 
unfitted foi tin meudirnol 1 ondon in lSi> > , but when oui 
nieestois bie ikl isitd at six, dined at eh ven, and supped at four 
or five, the advice may h ive been good enough, and it may 
still be valuable m lemote pii(s*of the eoimtry where something 
like the same hours au still kept 

Baneuncss, — at least aceoiding to the Scotch saying ‘ltj> a 
bale moor th it ane gaes ohi and gels nae cow,’ — may now be 
})iedi(ated of eveiy he itli in the counti\ sinec the extinction 
of BlukMiil, but «, few eentuiies ac^o tlieie was but little 
ol such baiieii land williin a ride fui the iNfoss TioO])eis, to 
whom the fieneli sayin^ might have becli applied, ‘ Les rois 
out les bias longs.’ , 

‘ Jake the l^aisonof S idellewoi tli wlio could leid no book but 
his own,’ Is an e)ld Lnglish siyrng, the iitiino of the place 
vaiying aceoiding to the limiioui ol Uk spcakei, who merely 
used a definite loi an indefinite to give the ])iisoii a local 
habitation and a name, llu le aie to be found many iiistarfces 
ol the gloss Ignorance which pievailed among the lloinish 
clergy in old times, suflicient to account for the curicncy 
of tlie simile In Wliirton’s Anglia bacia, it is said tint 
Louis, Bishop of Duiham in Idl^, was so illiterate that 
he knew neithei Latin noi English. Considerable pains weie 
taken to dull him into an acquimtanee with the J^atin foims 
that were necessary to liis eonseeiatiojj , but he got through 
them, after all, with Uidierous awkwardness. Among th? woids 
to be repeated, was Meh opolitiLte, When he came to it, he 
made several vain attempts at the proauiicration, and at last he 
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got over it by saying in the old French, Seit pur dite. In 
repeating part of the service, when he came to In enigmate he 
was again at a dead stand ; at last he said aloud, ‘ Par Seynt 
Lowys il lie fu pas curties qui ceste parole ici escrit." 

There may possibly be an allusion to beiietit of clergy in 
another old English simile, ‘ He stands like Mump Hazard who 
was hanged for saying nothing.'* 

The French have a proverb, * Pour un point, Martin perdit son 
fine/ The explanation given by Blacker of this, is, that Martin 
the Abbot of the Abbey Asello, ordered the line 

Porta patens esto, nulli cla^aris honcsto, 

to be placed as an inscription over the gate ; but by the work- 
man’s blunder, the point was misplaced, making the line. 

Porta patens esto nulli, claiularis honesto. 

The Pope, passing by, was so outraged at this apparently 
scandalous motto of Martin, that he clej>rivcd him, and gave the 
abbacy to another, who erased the offensive inscription, and 
substituted 

Pro solo puncto, caruit Martinus Asello. 

Asello in Italian meaning an* ass, the French translated 
it as well as the rest of the sentence. 

Many allusions to archery and falconry are found in the 
English proverbs, such as, * A bow long bent waxeth weak ; — 
A fool’s bolt is soon shot ; — A cairion crow will never be a good 
hawk;— A goshawk bates not at a bunting;’ &c. But 
our proverbs are of a very mixed character. England contains 
a rich mine of proverbial lore, in which it has been supposed 
may be^ traced the genius of the people. They are a mixed 
race ; and the national character partakes of the compound 
nature of their descent ; — it’s excellence, like that of the national 
pudding, consisting, not in one predominant quality, but in 
the union of several. Tlieir proveibs possess a sprinkling of 
the* rich humour and glowing imagination of the Spaniards, 
the refinement of the Italians, the prudence of the Scotch, 
and the delicacy and gaiety of the French. But they 
are not, as a whole, distinguishable by either of these two last 
characteristics. Their geileralaim appears to have been the at- 
tainment of the art of living wisely, prosperously, and happily, 

* Learning is better than house and land Better unborn than 
untaught : — If every man mend one^ all shall be mended : — 
Kindness will creep where it cannot go : — As long liveth a merry 
man as a sad — are fair samples of old English proverbs. As 
most of this class are of comparatively ancient date; they have 
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been very properly termed the ' mother wit ' of the country. But 
there are also discoverable among them strong marks of the 
doggedness and surliness, which stood sponsors when the 
English were named John Bull. ‘ A honey tongue, a heart of 
gall : — A scald horse is good enough for a scabbed squire — 
As I brew so must I bake : — Every man for himself and God for 
us all : ' — were convenient adages when a man wished to vent 
his spleen. 

As the English national character might be judged of from 
their proverbs, so the calculating circumspection of the Scotch, 
the pride and grave humour pf the Spaniards, the jealousy and 
shrewdness of the Italiaril, the wit and gaiety of the French, 
might have been surjiised by some future historian, who should 
have possessed no other records of those nations than their 
respective stocks of proverbs. ' As the heart thinketh, so the 
mouth speaketh.' 

The ancient Gaelic sayings show the people to have been 
melancholic, simple, and superstitious, — living enveloped in 
mountains and mist. One of their proverbs, ‘ One dog is the 
better tor seeing another hanged,’ bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the Hebrew adage, Prov. 19. 25. 'Smite a scorner, and the 
simple will beware.* The French employ a somewhat similar 
])hrasc, ' Battre le chien devant lo loup.’ 

Scotland is, in like manner, embodied in her popular sayings. 
The Scottish proverbs, (of which Kelly made a collection 
amounting to three thousand), are noticeable for their point, 
humour, and shrewdness. They are figurative, rustic, and 
jiredatory ; often gross and indelicate in their allusions lo diet 
and domestic habits, — so much so indeed, that though Kelly 
seems to have been little scrupulous as to the insertion in his 
collection of many which would now be deemed almost inad- 
missible in any discourse, yet he says that he was compelled to 
omit many on account of their impropriety ; and they strongly 
indicate the local peculiarities of the country, and the thrift and 
keenness for which the inhabitants have been celebrated. Tifke 
for a sample of these latter qualities, from Sir Walter Scott, ‘We 
maun gi’e our ain fish guts to our ain sea maws.’ 

The advice, to ‘ Count siller after a’ your kim’ and the saying 
‘ He that cheats me aince, shame fa’ /thn ; but he that cheats me 
twice, shame fa’ me/ are highly characteristic. The Scotch 
have often been influenced by their national adages. The 
proverb ‘Ding down the wests and the rooks will flee awa,’ gave 
an edge to the fury of the Covenanters and Cameronianl, and 
insured the demolition of the architectural grandeur of the 
Romish Church in North Britain. 
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The story of Aichibald Doii^Lis, Earl of Angus, whoobUmed 
the nriine of J5eU the Cdt, lioin the menioiiible occasion on 
which he made use of the saying, is in the lecollection of all. 
The question which piovoked the celebiated leply, is found m 
the Italian, ' Appicc ai chi vuol ^ il sonaglio alia gatta ^ used 
proverbially. Many piovetbs are merely short leferences to 
well known fables. The latin, * Multa novit vnlpes, sed felis 
unurn magnum, ’ ‘ Sour giapes ; ’ ‘ Btwau the getse when the 
fox preaches , ^ art of this sort. 

The Spanish proverbs are celebrated for their pith and humoui , 
but tliey aie moie characteristic of, the age of Ceivantcs and Gil 
Bias, than of the model n Spam mis. They aie fitquently sc veic 
on the gallantries of women, but gcneially itplcte \Aith huinoiu 
and good nature, and like those of Italy, teem with jokis on 
the fat monks, and have a spnnkling of satire on kin^s and 
govcrnriients, of which loimcrly the Spiniiuls cntcitained a 
lively jealousy Ihc follov\mg piovtib tells ii\ jiaunitagc 
distinctly. ' Quieii pidreticnc alcalde, segiiio va al juicio ,’ 
II( who has a latlici o judge, goes safe to his trial 

Cervantes makes Don Quixote say, ' I am ol opinion, Sancho, 
there is no pioverb l)ut wh it is tiuc, bee luse they are all senteiu cs 
diawn from txptiience itself, themotlui of all the sciences.’ 
llic advice of the Knight to the Scjuiie on Ins assuming the 
goiernmcnt of the Isluidol Biiatana, is, ‘ J.ook you feanclio, 
I do not say a jjroveib is amiss when pioptily airplicd , but to 
accumulate, and stiiii^ tliciii atiandom, rcndcis a ciiscoursc tiat 
and low.’ In England in like inannei pro\crbs are held ‘ 11 it 
and low.’ A maiiol lashion, says Lord Che^Jteifie Id, neicr has 
lecouibc to ]>rov(ibs and vulgar aphonsms, and since the liuic 
his liordship so solemnly interdicted their use, they apjrtai to 
have withered away unde i the ban of his anathema 

But in the reign of 1 li? ibeih, piovcrbs were even ‘ fashion- 
able.’ The speielifs ui the fourth volume ol the Pailiamtntary 
History aie full ol them, liom tht mouths ol the fust men of 
the time. They weic employed to drive the nail home in 
argument, and clench it witli the strongest conviction Aristotle 
hdcJ placed them among the uiidoubltd testunoiiies of truth, 
and Quiiictiliaii j^ad commended then employme iil on account 
of their veiaeity and success It is not to he wondered at 
theiefore, that they graced the speeches of Queen Jili/abeth, 
of Loid Bacon, of Loid ("oke, of Su Walter Haleigh, of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, of the J.ord Keeper, and of the Speaker of 
the ifouse of Commons, as well as those of ' the country gentle- 
men.’ 

Many of our ancestors had proverbs always before themt 
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They hud them painted on their tapestries, stamjied on the most 
ordinary utensils, on the blades ol‘ their knives and the borders 
of their plates, and they ‘conned them out of goldsmith’s rings/ 
In the reign of Elizabeth,' one member of the House of Commons 
made a speech almost entirely com))osed of the most homely 
proverbs. Knavish tradesmen were tlien in the habit of swelling 
out their boqk debts with those who took credit, particularly 
with their younger customers. In a debate on a Bill against 
double payment of book debts, one of the inetubers who began 
to speak, ‘ for very fear shook ’ and w'as silent. The nervous 
orator was followed by a bkuit and true representative of the 
lamed governor of Barataria, who delivered himself thus, ‘ It is 
now my chance to sp^ak, and that without humming or hawing. 
I think this law is a good law. Even reckoning makes long 
fiicnds. As far goes the penny as the j)cniiv\s master, k/gi- 
Itmlibits, non dormienlibns^ j urn subvatitinL Pay the reckoning 
over-night, and you shall not be troulilcd in the morning. If 
ready money be mensura pub/ita, let every one cut his coat 
according to his cloth. When his old suit is on the wane, let 
liim stay till that his luoiiey is on the increase.' — Cariosities of 
Literature, vol. v. p, 98. 

The proverbs of Italy are ofUm literal, and of the nature of 
maxims. They arc full of subtle reflections on crovtTnmeiit and 
])ublu: affairs, the infidelities of women and princes, the rapacity 
of priests, and the tajdiuui and deceit fulness of artificial life. 
They are the maxims of courts, society, and rofineinont, lather 
tluiii the wisdom of the* common ])eople as exemplified in their 
daily employments and local circumstances. 

The following proverbs are highly chaiactei istic of the Italians. 

‘ E jiadroue della vita altrui, chi la sua sprezza. — (Uii non sa 
dissimulare non sa regnare. — Amor, Ivi rogna, e la tossa, non si 
ponno iiascondere.' Italian sloth had rendcied necessary au 
addition to the laliii ‘ Amur, tussiscpie, non celantur/ 

(Ji rriian and Dutch proverbs have not contributed niucb to 
the bulk of the collections which have been made by Eugiit?h- 
ineu. Surrounding o)>jccts have given adivcisity tosome. Wlieie 
we say, Dut of the frying-pan into the file, the Dutch have the 
nautical terror referred to by. Van de branding in de inaalslrom 
vervallcn. For, He let the cat out of the bag, they say, Hi) laat 
den aap nil de niouw. The early intercourse with the East, 
familiarized the ajje in Holland sooner than in other countries. 

In the proverbs ' of all ^rations, a considerable number have 
been pointed with severity against women ; and the nations 
most celebrated for gallantry have been itie greatest offenders. 
In the popular sayings of the Italiaiis, French, and Spaniards, 
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the women are tlie most bitteily reviled, and the most frequent 
theme of suspicion, and of a])paient scorn and insult. The 
lion was not tlie painter. 

^Saltfiomthe sea, and ills from women, ^ is Italian. The 
Spaniards say, with less ill-humour, ^ 13eware of a bad woman, 
and do not trust a good one.* The French, with complacent 
vanity declare that, * Unhomme de paille vaut uue femme d’or.* 
The English have some offences of the same kind to answer foi. 
But the proportion which such sayings bear in our language 
to the whole number of proveibs is very small. A recent 
collector (Fielding) has said that ‘nearly one- fourth of the 
continental proverbs include some insinuation against the happi- 
ness of the conjugal state, the veracity and constancy of 
women.* This is another instance of the elucidation of history 
by means of proverbs. Having been chiefly framed befom 
civilization had insured to women the lespect which marks the 
progress of refinement, these attacks are additional proofs of 
the barbarism of the eaily ages. The Peisian proveib, ‘ Words 
are for women, actions foi men,* is not to be wondered at as 
having currency in a countiy where women are bought and sold 
as if they were pieces of household furnituie. 

Many proverbial sayings lave spiung fiom national and 
local jealousies. Thus, ‘ English pock-puddmg * is a Scotch 
allusion to the national dish, a ])luinb-pudding , ‘ pock* signifying 
a poke or bag. This is paralleled in Trance by ‘ Jean lios-bif 
and the English have neithei been slow nor scanty in taking then 
amends. 

In many of oui counties there aie piovcibral sayings* employed 
in not a vciy complimentaiy manner to then neighbours. 

Buck I nghaiush no, bread and beef. 

If you beat a budi, you’ll start a thief. 

The second line of this pioveib is accounted foi by the county 
having been in very i emote times a foiest and a haiboui foi 
thieves, until Lcofstane, Abbot of St, Alban*s, caused the wood^ 
to be cut down. The first line is obscuie. Probably it was 
merely used for the sake of the jmgle, 

Foi, one for sen^e, and one for rliyiiic, 

I think’s suflinent at one time. 

^The devil will not go into Cornwall for fear of being put into a 
pie,* leferied to the Cornish predilection for pits of all niateiials, 
as squab-pie, heiby-pie, pilchard-pie, mugetty-pie, &c. 

‘Stubbed with a Budport dagger,* means hanged; gieat 
quantities of hemp having been grown about the town. 

‘ Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many men be- 
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guiles/ The first part of this saying is supjxised to allude to the 
numberless inclosuies m Essex m foimei tunes, or else to the 
small bridges in the fenny paits of the county, called there stiles. 
Before the general introduction of turnpikes, the roads in Kent, 
especially in the Weal, weie almost impassable. The bad 
chaiactei given to Noifolk, is thought to have had reference to 
the excessive number of attornies there, who m the reign of 
Henry Vl were so jiumerous tlj^t in A.D. 1455 the Commons 
presented a petition against the grievance, stating, that when 
iheir numbers weiefevv, 'Magna tranquillitas regnabat,parvaque 
tnbulatio, seu vexatio, habebatur / and complaining that, owing 
to their inci ease, there had Been stirred up suits, 'pro parvis 
tiansgressionibus, parvis offensis, et parvis summis de debito, 
* * * * ex mala voluntate et malitia, **=»*'* m dictorum inhabi- 
tantium ^ ^ vexationem multiplicem,damnaque,’ justifying 
the proveib, 'The more spaniels the more hares.’ The statute 
33 Hen. VI cap, 7 was enacted m consequence of this petition, 
limiting the number of attornies to six in Norfolk, six m 
Suffolk, and two in Norwich. It is but ju&tice to those counties 
to say, that though the number of attornies at the present time 
in Norwich and Ipswich alone exceeds one hundred, there is no 
particulaily litigious character attached to the inhabitancy. 

' Hartfoidshire clubs and clouted shoon,^ is supposed to have 
been of London oiigin. It was a gibe at the rustics. Club is 
an old teim for a booby. 

The rhyming squib, 

Deni, Dovtr, and Harwich, 

The dcMl gave his daughter in marriage , 

And by a codicil to hib will. 

He added Hclvoct and the Brill , 

is supposed to have been composed by some luckless wight 
who had suffeied from the impositions piactised at those places, 
as at most sea ports, on tiavelleis, whether lutives or stiangeis. 
The author who thus consoled himself in \eise for the loss 
of his money, may probably have been a sailor oi soldier, 
as Stioud, Rochester, and Chatham, were formerly known 
in the army and navy as 'Staive "cm, Rob "em, and Cheat "ern.' 

But the men of Kent were not without a ihyme of then own, 
of an opposite tendency. • 

A knight of C vies, 

A gentleman of Wales, 

And a laird of4he north countree , 

A yeoman of Kent, 

With his yeaily rent, 

Will buy them out all three • 
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A great number of gentlemen of decayed fortunes were knighted 
by Robert, Earl of Essex, in his expedition to Cales (Cadiz) 
in 1596; when he conferred that honour on sixty persons. 
For this he was blamed by Queen Elizabeth, as tending to 
bring the honour of knighthood into disrepute. When this rhyme 
was composed, — as every Welshman was undoubtedly a gentle- 
man, — there must have been a great number of poor ‘ gentle- 
men ' in Wales, as well as tyiiong the northern latrds, who 
had not then suffered any of their family to engage in commerce 
or trade,— to whom the Scotch themselves applied the proveib, 
' Bare gentry, braggand beggars.’ 

Tlie former characters of many towns and places have been 
preserved by proverbial sayings. 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungay for the poor, 

Halesworth for ii drunkard, and Biborough for a whore j 

is of this class ; as are also, 

Sutton for mutton, Cashalton for beeves, 

Epsom for whores, and Ewel for thieves. 

Gray's Inn for walks, Lincoln's Inn for a wall, 

The Inner Temple for a garden, the Middle for a hall. 

The Gray’s Inn walks are not unfrcquently mentioned in 
former writers. Howel, in 16il, writing from Venice, says, ‘ I 
hold your Gray’s Inn walks to bo the pleasantest place about ^ 
London; and tliat you have there the choicest society.’ About 
a century later, they are mentioned in the Spectator as a favourite 
place of public resort; but the new buildings — Vcrulam and 
Raymond — have much altered their aspect. Lincoln’s Inn is noiv 
more famed for lawyers than for its wall, which has been often 
surpassed by modern architects. The Inner Temple garden, 
and the Middle Temple Hall, still retain their ancient 
celehrity. 

Braintree for the pure, and Bucking for the poor, 

Cogbhall for the jeering town, and Kclvedon for the whore 3 

and, 

If Pool were a fish-pond, and the men of Pool fish. 

There ’d be a pool for the Devil, and fish for his dish 3 

are otiior samples of local spleen. 

These district jealousies have by no means been confined to 
England. There is a curious parallel between the story which 
gave rise to the nickname ‘ Wiltshire moon-rakers,' and that 
which 01 iginated the saying in Fraucej ' f/ii gros ane d'Arcadie.’ 

* There were then few binldiiigs lie.yond (iray’s Inn on the North and 
East. The Blooinshury district ia the growth of later times. 
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In Blacker^s collection of French proveibs, he e\])laiiis this, ‘ a 
cause qu’en ce pais-la on fit ouvin un ane, qu’on accusa d'avoii 
mange la lime, paice que son image disparut dans Feau oil il 
beiivoit au terns d’une eclipse/ 

The wit of most countiies boie hard on the Romish cleigy, 
and constant references are found to their religious ctiemonies. 

L’habit ne fait pas le mome — Tall’ abbate tali i monachi ; — 
11 k Spanish, Bewaie of an ox before, on ass bthind, and a 
monk on all sides; — The neaier the churcli, the faithei fiom 
(lod ; — and, Reynard is still Reyuaid, though he ])ut on a 
suiphce; — are proofs that the laity wf it bv no means unobseivant 
of the failures of Iheir spiritual guides. 1 he S[)amaids also have 
tlie pioveib, Tiabajar para el obispo ; To woik foi the bishop, 
in the sense of. To gel nothing foi youi ])ains. 

Such proverbs as, II est du quatoi/iMue Bonedicite — alluding 
to the fourteeiitli verse of the Canticle of the Three Children, 
' Benedicite, omnes bestiac et pecoia — II donne une chandelle a 
Dieu et une auf le au diable . — As the devil loves holy water 
&c., must evidently have been framed within the pale of the 
(hurch (>f Rome. 

Some striking expressions used by remaikable personages, 
have become pioveibial liom their association with the notable 
ntciiiiences, the memoiy of which has been preserved by the 
employment of tliem. PJutaich i elates of one of the Theban 
polemajchs, tint in the midst of a convivial party, he received 
despatches relating to a conspiracy winch involved his safety; 
but that he put them undti the pillow of his couch with this 
lemark — Business to-moirow. The delay cost him his life; 
and the Greeks peipetuated the recollection of the event by 
finploying the words proverbially to repiobate procrastination. 
In like manner the saying of Apelles, — Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 

Whetlier the saying, ‘ No one knows wlieie the shoe pinches 
but the wearei,’ was a proveib before the days of Paulas Emilius 
or not, may be uncertain ; but it is well known in connexion 
with hi's name, as liaving been the answei retuinid bv him to the 
relatives of his wife, fiomwhoni he was about to separate, though 
they weie unable to discover in hei conduct any sufficient 
leason to justify the contemplated div 9 rce. 

Many heraldic mottos may be found among pioverbs. * Aqui- 
la non oapit muscas,’ is met with in Scotland, ‘ Ragles catch nae 
flees.’ Horn soit qui mal y pense, must have hccu a proveib in 
the days of Edward III, The motto of the I and of Mackintosh 
is the old saw, 'Touch not a cat but a glove.’ The word hut, 
in this motto, is the Tie-out of Horne Tooke. [Diveisious of 
Parley, vol, i. p. 190.] 
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By following out the clue afforded by the connexion between 
proverbs and mottos, some assistance might occasionally be 
afforded in discovering the original habitats of families. That 
of Lobb, which about two centuries ago was of considerable 
note in Cornwall, bears the motto, * Amor gignit amorem which 
has led to the supposition that* the family was of Gerrnarf origin, 
and that Lobb was ' Lieb/ 

Law maxims may also be adduced as other examples of 
proverbs. Lord Coke’s definition of them is, * propositions to 
be of all men confessed and granted, withoutproof, argument, or 
discourse.’ !• Inst. 67. ‘ Nullum medicanientum est idem 
omnibus : — Paria copulantur parib*U3 : — Proemoniti praemuniti : 
— Quae male sunt inchoata in principio, vix bono peraguntur 
exitu : — Necessi tas non habet legem — and many similar maxims, 
are to be found in law books. But though called ^maxims,’ 
they are no less • proverbs ’ than * What’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison: — Birds of a feather flock together: — 
Forewarned forearmed : — Like beginning like end : — Need hath 
no law and others to be met with in every collection of English 
proverbs. A proverb in a learned dress is not less a proverb, 
though it may be disguised under the name of a maxim. 

* Cucullus non facit monachunr.’ The precept, * Loquendum ut 
vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes,’ seems not to have met with 
the approbation of the legal philosophers but, * the greatest 
clerks be not the wisest men.’ 

The most ancient laws probably consisted of nothing more than 
a small number of proverbs, comprising , the few rules of justice 
and prudence, which were sufficient to enable the patriaichs 
of a tribe to decide the simple disputes which might arise in a 
primitive state of society. Where a nomadic life prevailed, the 
laws of property would be most simple. Priority of possession 
would invariably determine the right. The introduction of agri- 
culture, and of the rights of inheritance, would increase the 
number of laws ; but still, in thinly populated districts, they 
would be but few, and would continue to be embodied in short 
precepts. The complication of the interests of civilized society, 
consequent on the introduction and extension of commerce and 
the abolition of the restraints of the feudal system on the transfer 
of land, (which has rendered it now almost an article of com- 
merce), have altered the external character of the laws of 
England entirely ; and the maxims form but a very minute 
portion of their bulk. The Acts of the English Parliament from* 
Magna Charta to James II. are comprised in two volumes, 
containing the laws of four centuries and a half ; while nearly 
forty volumes have-been filled with the public Acts alone of the 
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last 150 years. * Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut difFeremus 
rectum vel justitiam/ was thought a sufficient guarantee for the 
liberties of a nation in the thirteenth century; but a dozen 
skins of parchment must now be filled, to place as many 
miles^of road under the guardianship of Turnpike Trustees. 

The Philosophy of Proverbs is the subject of one of M. 
©’Israeli’s dissertations. It is a theme which has been much 
neglected ; though, in the simple collections which have been 
formed, the most abundant materials to work on may be found. 
The greatest practical admirer of them in late times was Dr. 
Franklin ; whose ' Poor Richard’s Almanack’ probably conduced 
greatly towards the formation of the thrifty character of tlie North 
Americans. To his authority in their favour may be added 
that of Solomon and Plato, of Erasmus and Bacon, of Shak- 
speare and Cervantes, of Aristotle and Quintilian. To follow 
in the. train of such men, and to expose to public view the mines 
of wisdom which are contained in ' old saws’ and rusty adages, 
would be no unfit employment for the ablest pen and wisest 
head. 


Art. VI. — ]. Report on Ten Duties. Ordered, htj the House of 
Commons, to he Printed, 25th July, 

2. A Letter to the Editor of the Courier Newspaper, upon the subject 
of the Tea Duties. J5y John Travers. Third Efiition 3 with 
Additions and Corrections. — London j Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 183 k 

^^IIE purpose of the following observations, is, to render a 
concise account of the culture and preparation of tea; to 
describe the nature and extent of this highly important com- 
modity, the chief bond of connexion between the empire of 
Cffiina with its population of 370 iinllions, and the rest of the 
world ; and to explain the principles on which duties on it ought 
to be levied in this country. 

The tea plant is a bushy evergreen shrub, which if permitted to 
attain its greatest natural size, will grow to the height of about 
twelve feet. In botany, it belongs, according to the artificial 
system, to the class and order Monadelphia Polyandria; according 
to the natural order of Linnams it belongs to the Columniferae; 
and according to that of Jussieu to the Aurantiaceai. It constitutes 
by itself a distinct genus, of which there is but a single species ; 
the plants yielding the different kinds of black and green tea 
being in reality, according to the Chinese alwjiys and now accord- 
ing to the admission of European botanists, no more than perma- 

VOL. XXII. — Westmimter Review. 2 n 
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nent varieties, the result of long culture, as is the case with 
many other plants useful to man. The leaves are alternate, on 
short thick channelled foot-stalks, of a longish elliptic form, 
with a blunt notched point, and serrated except at the base. 
To a careful observer, these chaiacters will always serje to 
distinguish the tea leaf fioin that of all other plants, except 
one of the Camellias, the Sesanqua; foi the Camellias are of 
the same natural family, and indeed in China aie not unfrequently 
used as tea. 

The tea is piobably an indigenous plant of China. This may 
be concluded, not only from its long culture in that country, 
but from its being found there m a wild state, and from the 
Chinese names for it having been boiroued by almost all foreign 
nations. These names aie C/m and y'Vie. The first of these is 
the general teim thioughout China, and the last belongs to the 
dialect of Fokien. Most of the Asiatic nations have adopted 
the foimer, having received their knowledge of the plant by 
inland communication; and most of the European nations, then 
acquaintance with it having been dciived diiectly from Fokien 
by maritime communication, the lattei. The evceptions among 
Asiatics are the Malayan nations, and among Europeans 4he 
Foituguese. The plant has been cultivated m China fiom 
time immemorial, and its use is as much biiued in fable, as that 
of wheat 01 barley, or the vine, in EuiOjK oi western Asia. As 
a branch of husbandij in China, it is at least as important as 
the cultiiie of the vine m the soutliein countries of Europe. 
The latitudes in which it thrives best, ape fiom 23“ to 30“ N , 
01 fiom the sea on the south, to the gicat river Yang-tse-kiang 
on the iioith. The northern limits of its cultuie, however, extend 
mucli beyond that iivei, and theie aie. in fact, few provinces 
01 districts of southern and cenlial China, m which the tea 
plant is not extensively cultivated, at least for domestic use. 
Ihe tea, like the vine, is cultivated on the sides ol hills m 
piefeieiice to the plains. It is laiscd fiom the seed, and 
yields its first ciop in fiom two to thiee yeais. Where the best 
teas aie raised, the plant is carefully piuned, and prevented from 
attaining a heiglit exceeding two oi thiee feet The production 
of good tea depends upon sod and locality, fully as much as 
that of good wine ; like it* too, the produce vanes accoiding to 
the caie with which the crop is collected and piepaied for use. 
The quality of the ciop vanes also with the nature of each season, 
like the vintage. From the same pknt are commonly taken, 
m each season, four ciops; a circumstance which is anothei 
cause of variety in tea as it appears in the maiket. The younger 
the leaves wlien talion, the lughei flavoured the tea, and the 
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scarcer, and consequently the dearer, the article. The earliest 
crop IS taken in the beginning of spiing, just when the leaf- 
buds are opening; and the last crop in August, when the leaves 
are coarse, abundant, and deficient in aroma and astringency. 

TJje green and black teas present a parallel case to the white 
and red grape, which yield wine of their respective colours. In 
both cases they are only vaiieties of the same species. The 
giowth of teas of sufficiently high flavour to keep foi a con- 
siderable time, and fit in consequence for expoitation to foreign 
countiies, was for a long time confined to two provinces, or 
rather to a few districts of those provinces, for in China pio- 
vinces. 111 so far as extent and population are concerned, are 
extensive kingdoms. These provinces weie Fokien, which 
yielded black tea, and Kiangnan, which yielded green; the 
southein boundary of the fast being in about the 24th degree of 
latitude, and that at the last in about the* 30th. Of late years, 
and in consequence of the gieat demand for teas in Europe and 
Ameiica, the culture of the plant foi exportation has been ex- 
tended to three additional piovinces, namely. Canton, Kiangsi, 
and Chekiang, all lying between the 23id and 30th degrees of 
latitude. The piovinccs which produce good tea for exporta- 
tion, may in fact be described as the Bordeaux, the Burgundy, 
and the Midi of China. By lai the best teas are still biought 
from the two oiiginal pioviiiees, and the worst from the distuct 
of Woping in Canton. 

In China, contiaiy to the univeisal usage of the other great 
despotisms of Asia, *tlie soil is private piopeity, and in conse- 
quence of the nature of the law of inhciitance, and of the tyranny 
which hinders the accumulation of property, the land is very 
minutely subdivided, and the pioprietois are little better than 
])easants or cotters, each with the assistance of his family culti- 
vating his own farm. This of coiiise applies equally to the tea 
districts as to the othei jiaits of the Janpiie, and the tea is con- 
sequently cultivated only in small patches or gardens, not exceed- 
ing in extent the holding of an oidinary markct-gaidenei among 
ourselves. The leaves aie picked by the cultivatoi’s family, and 
conveyed at once in a fresh state to the market, wheie they are 
purchased by a particular class of dealcis, who diy them under 
a shed, and in this imperfect state of *prepaiation dispose of them 
to a second and higher class of traders, who sort the teas ac- 
cording to their qualities, and after completing the process of 
manufacture pack them .in chests, dividing them into lots of 
from 100 to 600 chests, which are known in the Canton 
market under the name of Chops, from their bearing the signet 
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or mark [in Chinese, chop] of the merchant who makes 
them up. 

The tea arrives in Canton about the middle of October, and 
the busiest period of the trade extends from that time to the end 
of December. The commodity is conveyed for the most part by 
land carriage and by porters, and generally speaking, from 
distances extending from 400 to 700 miles ; and the owners ac- 
company it. The traders in green tea, amount in number to not 
less than 400. The dealers in black tea are less numerous 
but more wealthy. Both are in the habit of receiving 
advances to some extent from the Hong or security merchants 
of Canton. 

In the market of Canton, the sorts of tea quoted for exporta- 
tion do not generally exceed fourleen or fifteen in number, about 
eight of which are black and six green. They are as follow, 
with their respective ordinary prices. 


Twankay 

Green. 

• • ••• 

Taels per Pecul. 
to 28. 

Hyson Skin 

• # • • • • 

21* to 28. 

Young Hyson 

••• c ••• 

44* to 51. 

Hyson 

• • • • • 

44 to 51. 

Imperial 

• •• »« • 

50 to 00. 

Gunpowder 

• • • ••• 

59 to 62. 

Bohea 

Black. 

••• •«§ 

Taris per Pccul. 

] 2 to 1 5. 

Congo 

Campoi 

t • * • • 

24 to 28. 

• •• ••• 

24 to 28. 

Souchong 

••• 

20 to 36. 

Ankoi •• 

p • • • 

20 to 21. 

Caper 

p • p p p • 

24 to 25. 

Orange Peko 

• • • P pp 

25 to 26. 

Flowery Peko 

# p p p p t 

50 to 60. 


In round numbers one tael per pecul may be considered as 
equivalent to one halfpenny per pound, in estimating these 
prime costs. The terms under which the different sorts of tea 
are here described, are for the most part European corruptions, 
and sometimes misapplications, of Chinese words ; but as they 
are of long established use, and perfectly well understood both 
by the European and Chinese merchant, they describe the com- 
modities intended with sufficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses. The European nations however, do not among them- 
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selves uniformly agree in the use of these terms ; thus, what 
the English and Americans call Hyson Skin, is called by the 
Dutch and Germans simply bchin ; and what the two first call 
Young Hyson, is called by the last Uxim. What the English 
call Imperial, is called by the Dutch, Germans, and French, 
Peail tea, and by the Americans occasionally Gomee. The 
Russians moreover import, by their caravans, some teas 
altogether unknown by name or kind to the other nations of 
Europe except through them. 

The highest quality of black tea is Peko, oi more coirectly, 
Floweiy Peko This consists of the eaily spring buds of the 
finest black tea plants, intermixed, as is commonly believed, 
with the floweis ok the flagrant olive, which is discoveiable 
in the form of small white particles This, as will be seen by 
i( feruice to the price current, runs u]) to the price of 60 taels per 
pecul, equal to 2s ()d per lb. Ihe very same plant, in its 
“second iiid moie abundant cioj), may yield Souchong at 36 
latls pel pecul , 01 li. bd per lb It5> thud crop may consist of 
Congo Cainpoi, or low Souchong, beaiiiig no higher price than 
lOr/ pel lb. , and its fouith and last crop may consist of Fokien 
P>ohea, worth no moic than 15 taels pel pecul, or 7^d. per lb. 
Ihe codis( st lioheas in the marlct t, which die rated above at 12 
taels pel pecul oi bd. pel lb , aie, howevei, fiequently found as 
low as 5d pel lb. , and some \ciy coaise teas used by the Chinese 
themselves, die chcapei than sloe haves could be brought to 
maikct 111 this country. Ihe lowest boheas of the Canton 
iniiket consist of the lefuse oi sweepings of supeiioi black 
teas, OI of the infeiioi tea of Wopimg in Canton. It may 
be remarked, by the wa\, lespccting this word Bohea, which 
lb now applied bv Euiopeuis to the lowest denomination of 
black tea, that it was and still is ajiplied by the Chinese to tin 
finest desciiption of it, that which glows on the mountain 
Vu-i-shan in the province of Fokien, as noted foi its production 
of fine teas as the estate of Clos-Vougeot tor its Burgundy, .or 
that of Chateau-Maigot foi its claret. 

Similar obseivations aiiply to the green teas , although the 
range of qualities and prices heie is not so great as lu the black. 
The difference between the highest and lowest quality of gieen 
tea, is not so much as in the pioportion of two to one , while that 
between the highest and lowest of the black is as much as foui 
to one. The highest quality of green tea, is Ginipowdcr. This 
consists of the fiist leaves bf the veinal cioj) of the gicen tea 
plant. As it comes to us, it is not mixed with the floweis of any 
foreign plant, as Peko is ; but such is the case with some of the 
finest green teas impoited by the Russians, called Chulan. 
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Impeiial, and Hyson, and Young Hyson, compose the second and 
third ciopjb. The light and inferior leaves separated fiom Hyson 
by a winnowing machine, conbtituie Hyson Skin. The fourth 
and last crop constitutes Twankay, Smglo, 8cc. With respect to 
this last word, the same observation applies to it as to Bohea. 
Singlo, 01 more correctly Songlo, takes its title from a mountain 
of that name m the province of Kiangnan, where the finest green 
tea has been long pioduced, 

China, although the only countiy in which tea fit to become 
an article of commerce with foreign nations is produced, is 
very far from being the only one whicb yields it. It is extensively 
cultivated for domestic use throughout the Japan islands, Corea, 
Tonquin, and Cochin China; (hat is, fiom ebout the latitude of 
13° Noith up to 40°. By fai the best of these teas is that of 
Japan, which however is not manufactured in such a way as 
will enable it to be kept foi any length of time. The Dutch 
occasionally bung small quantities of it to l^atavia. The tea ol 
Tonquin and Cochin China consists of a laigt coaise leaf, winch 
undergoes no other piepaiatiou than that of being dried undci a 
shed. It posaesaes, contiaiy to what might be evpectcd, so 
little aioma oi astungency, that it is necessary to boil, instead of 
infuse it as is done with Chinese tea. In the mountainous parts 
of some of the noitlicin portions of thf Binnan territory, wheie 
the plant, judging by its native name, appears to be indigenous, 
tea IS cultivated foi a use to which no othei nation puts it. Ihe 
leaf IS pieseived in oil and eaten as a dainty, juetty much after 
the manner in which European nations usb olues. 

Tire tea plant will thiive undei tlu equator, that is, it will 
glow vigorously and juoduce floweis and fiiiit. It is found 
again blow inj. m the ‘10th degree of latitude, and it is a sufhciently 
haidy plant iii the gieen-houbis of Europe, up to the 50lh 
degree of latitude. It might have been exjiected fiom this, that 
like the coffee of Arabia, it should long ago have been propa- 
gated in many rtgions of the new world, as well as in the settle- 
ments of the Euiopeui nations in Asia. This, however, is very 
far from being the case, and after two centuries acquaintance 
with the plant, the pioduction of it foi foreign consumption is 
still confined to a few distucts of its original countiy China. 
The fact seems to be, that, like glowing the vine for good wine, 
the growing of the tea plant for the production of good tea is a 
matter of consideiable uncertainty and difficulty. Except a few 
provinces of Fiance, Germany, and the Peninsula, there aie no 
countries which produce wines good enough, generally speaking, 
fora foreign maiket A pecuhai soil and climate, seem, m the 
first instance, indispensable to the successful culture of the tea 
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plant. These may, no doubt, be found without difficulty, but 
theie are other indispensable requisites not so easily attainable, a 
skilful culture of the plant, and a skilful piepaiation of the leaf; 
and above all, a low rate of labour, to meet the numerous mani- 
pulations which the plant iequiie* 2 , especially in the gathering 
and manufacture. It is not likely that the cuUuie will succeed, 
on this last account, m any of our colonial establishments, 
where it may be observed that neither the rearing of silk- 
woiins, nor the culture of the vine, both of which imply the 
necessity of cheap labour, have yet been prosecuted with any 
decided success. The cultpre oi the tea plant has been tried m 
Brazil for the last twenty ycais, but apparently without any 
profitable result, ^t has been tried also on a largei scale in the 
island of Java within the last seven years ; but there too, 
according to all accounts, without much success, although earned 
on with the advantat»-e of Chinese from Fokien to supenntend 
and conduct it. It is scarcely reasonable indeed to expect, that, 
a plant which tluives best between the 24ih and 30th degree of 
latitude and in a counliy of primitive formation, should succeed 
jn a country between the Gih and 7th degrees of latitude and of 
volcanic formation. It is tiue that the experiment is made in the 
mountainous part of the countiy, at an elevation of between two 
and three thousand feet above the level of the sea, and where the 
heat is consequently not very gioat This, hovvcvei, is not suf- 
ficient. In such a countiy, theieis ncithci a summer noi awintei 
like those of China. There may be tlu same avciage heat 
thioughout the >aaij but a delicate and capru lous plant like 
tea, in so fai at least as the quality of ils pioduee is concerned, 
may requiic a veiy diffcient distiibution of it fioin what the 
climate of Java can by jjossibilily supply. 

The experiment is about to be tiled uudti moie favourable 
ciicumstaiices in llindostan , a countiy which affoids many 
situations m which the soils and climates appioach nearly to 
those of the tea provinces in China, and where the price of labour 
IS as low as in China itself. The inhabitants indeed want* the 
skill and enterpiize of the Chinese, but these may be furnished 
by European diiection. The goveinoi-geneial has in fact deputed 
a gentleman of gieat spiiit and intelligence to China, in order 
to bring to India tea-plants and natnes of the country 
accustomed to their culture, and considerable hopes may be 
entertained of the ultimate success of the jiroject. There aie 
countries nearer home, in which the culture of the lea plant 
might perhaps be carried on to advantage ; such as some of the 
warmer parts of Spam, Poitugal, and Greece. The habits of 
the tea-plant appear to bear some analogy to those of the 
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myrtle ; and the experiment might be tried, in those situations 
winch the myrtle in its natural state is found to affect. 

With regard to the consumption of tea in different coun- 
tries, a few observations will here be made. The whole of 
the nations of Asia east of Siam and Camboja, are what may 
be termed habitual and immemorial consumers of tea. It is 
to them what beer is, or more correctly was, to the northern, 
and what wine is to the southern nations of Europe. First 
then, with respect to the Chinese themselves, the tea-pot is 
in constant requisition, from morning till night, with persons of 
both sexes, of all ages, and of all conditions. The higher 
classes only, use the good leas ; and it is perfectly well known 
that what is used by the lower is often qf a very execrable 
quality, and sometimes is not tea at alt, but some coarse 
and rude substitute. The Chinese use it always without 
milk, and frequently without sugar* The Chinese people, in 
round numbers, and by the most authentic and recent census, 
are 370 millions in number, and if they consume only in the 
same proportion as the inhabitants of the [Tnited Kingdom or at 
the rate of 40,000,000 lbs. ])er annum for a population of 
25 millions, which under a system of free trade would probably 
be the lowest consumption, — their annual consumption will 
amount to more them 246,000 tons ; but, if they consume, and 
this is more probable, twice as much as the average consum])tion 
of this country, then the whole will approach to near half a 
million of tons a-year. Let the value of the smallest of these 
amounts be taken as equal on an average only to the price 
of the lowest black tea in the Canton market, or per lb., 
and it will be found to amount to the sum of eighteen millions 
and a half sterling. This is, no doubt, a great quantity, and a 
great value; but still, it will not appear extravagant, when it 
is considered that llie same people consume a foieign drug and 
luxury, opium, to the annual value of 3,000,000/. sterling. 

The next greatest consumers of tea are tlie Japanese ; who 
use 4t nearly to the same extent as the Chinese, and whose 
number has been computed at GO millions of people. The 
Coreans, the Tonquinesc, and Cochin Chinese, are also con- 
siderable consumers of tea. The Japanese receive some of 
their finest teas from China*; and the other two nations, all that 
is good of theirs. Throughout Mongolia, and Siberia, among 
all classes of the people, tea is nearly as much an article 
of necessity as in China itself. The tQa made use of by these, 
commonly called brick tea, is extremely coarse, and made up 
into hard cakes in the form of a parallelopipedon, about eighteen 
inches long, ten broad, and near an inch thick. This is ooiled 
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in milk, thickened with rye-meal, and seasoned with salt. In 
short the Tartars make a meal, of what the Chinese sip as a 
beverage. The whole of this tea is brought from China, and 
although coarse it consists ot the genuine plant. 

The Chinese colonists in the Eastern Aichipelago, in Tonquiii, 
Cochin China, Camboja, Siam, and the country ot the Burmese, 
use tea as extensively as the inhabitants of the mother country, 
and from them its use has been boiiowed by the native 
inhabitants of these countries lespectively, among whom 
however it is confined to the wealthy. Tea is therefore a 
considerable article of export to all the countries in question , 
and it is conveyed to them* all by the junks, except to the 
Buimese dominions. ^ These leceive the commodity over land 
trom the province of Yunan, packed in parcels ot a globular 
form, about the size of an eighteen-pound shot. Ihis, as 
may be seen by the works of the Jesuits, is the shape in 
which the coarse tea ot Yunan has always appeared. The 
natives ol llindostaii, Persia, Arabia, and Tuikey, are not 
unacquainted with the use of tea, but ha\e recourse to it, for 
the most part, only tor its supposed medicinal virtues. Ihe 
Tuiks or Turcomans of Tians-Oxiani and the neighbouring 
countries, howcvei, use itfai more extensively, and indeed, with 
the exception ot the Chinese and then immediate neighbours, 
seem to be among the greatest consumers of tea. It is remark- 
able, that the tea used by these people is all green, and a great 
deal of it of a veiy fine quality. As may be seen m the 
nariative of Lieutenawt Burnes, the aiticle is bi ought to 
Irans-Oxiana by the loutos of Y ukand and Badakhshan. To 
these places it is conveyed by Chinese caravans, and there 
puichased by the Mc^slem mcicliants, who convey it to Bokhaia. 
it IS made use of always without milk, and generally without 
sugar. 

Aftci the Chinese and Japanese, the greatest consumers of 
tea are the English, and these aie tollowecl by their descendants 
in America, by the Dutch, and the Russians. These are the 
only nations ot the European stock that are considerable con- 
sumers, the use of coffee oi chocolate predominating among 
the lest. The following is an appioximation to the quantities 
of tea consumed by the respective countries ot Euiope and 
America, with the settlements and colonies ot the foimer. 

lbs 

Great Britain "... ... 40,000,000 

Russia ... ... 6,500,000 

Holland ... ... ^ 3,000,000 

Germany ... ... 2,000,000 

France ... 250,000 
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United States 

British America and West Indies 
British settlements in India 
British Australian Colonies ••• 


10,000,000 

1 , 500,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 


64 , 500,000 

Besides the quantities here enumerated, there are exports 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlements in India, and to South America, together with some 
to Denmaik and Sweden; so that upon the whole the total 
consuniplion of the European and American nations will pro- 
bably not be overrated at 66,000,000 lbs. The value of this, 
in China, will not be less than 4,000,000/. sterling. 

Will China be able to supply any gieat quantity of tea, 
on the increased demand which the European and American 
nations are certain in no long period of time to make / There 
is no doubt but it will. The consumption of tea among the 
European nations commenced about 185 years ago, and in this 
time it has risen from a nameless fraction to near 30,000 tons 
a-year. Our descendants in America, who hardly existed when 
the tea plant became first known to Europe, now consume 
upwaids of 6,000 tons of it. In the coniinencement of the 
eighteenth century, the consumption of tea in England did not 
exceed 100,000 lbs. wei^ht. In the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, it was 20, 000,000 lbs.; and these 20,000,000 lbs. 
will probably be doubled in the first year of the system of 
free trade. In all this time there appears to have been very 
little variation in the price of tea in China, beyond the effect of 
variety in the seasons. This assertion is of easy proof, and the 
proof as a matter of satisfaction and curiosity may be given. 
The following statement contains in two columns, the prices of 
tea ill China in 1747 and in 1827, The first of these is taken 
from a work published iu London in 1762, called ‘A Voyage to 
the East Indies and the second from the printed Canton price 
current of the 14th December 1827. 


Teas. 

Taela pei 

1747. 

• Pecul. 

1827. 

From 

To 

From To 

Bohea ... ... ... • • 

13 

15 

14 ’ 15 

Congou 

25 

30 

24 28 

Souchong '* ... 

35 

70 

26 27 

Hyson 

45 

60 

48 58 
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In 1747, the quantity of tea consumed in the United Kingdom 
was short of 2,400,000 lbs. weight, and in 1827 very nearly 
t30,000,000* ; yet this immense increase had in eighty years time 
produced no sensible effect on the prices in China. The only 
remarkable discrepancy legards the tea called Souchong ; and 
this IS very easily accounted for. The finer description of this 
class of tea has in fact of late years, according to the ofticial 
statements made by the East-lndia Company and their officers 
in China, disappeared altogether fiom the market. * We are 
unable,* say the Supracaigoes m a letter to the Uiiectors, ^to 
account for the entire disappearance of Souchong+.* 

Even the extiaoidinary demand which the opening of the 
trade m this country Ijas given use to, has enhanced the puce 
of tea in the market of China by no moie than 6 oi 7 per cent ; 
and this amount has only been pioduced by the exclusion 
fiom England of the supply which the overstocked maikets of 
Euiope and Anieuca could easily have fuinished. The capacity 
of China to fuinish a great supply of tea, is very strikingly 
illustrated by the facility with which it has furnished that of 
green lea, an article not used by the Chinese themselves at all, 

( xcepf rarely for medicinal purposes, — which no foieign Asiatic 
nation but one consumes at all, — and which in fact may be said 
to be grown for the exclusive use of the nations of the European 
stock Green tea did not come into use among Eu^'opeaii 
nations until many yeais aftei black had been in pretty general 
use, and yet, at present, the quantity of this commodity 
exported fioin China is’not short ol 16, 000, 000 lbs weight, and 
as its aveiage value is greater than that of bl ick tea. Ibis cannot 
1)0 estimated at less than a million and a quaiter sterling. The 
enhanced puce ot leas m China, pioduced by the opening of 
the English tiade, it may safely be piedicled, will be of very 
short duiation. Less tea will be sent to the continent of 
Europe and to America, until the stocks theie are diminished, 
and m the mean time, the Chinese will be stimulated to plant 
more tea ; and the new plantations will yield their first cid^), 
as already stated, in so short apeiiod as from two to thiee years. 
The cultuie, it has been before stated, has alieady been ex-- 
tended from two to five provinces, and if requisite, it may be 
extended to many new ones. The land in which tea is 
cultivated, consists of hills or mountains of no lemarkable 
fertility, and not suited for the production of corn. Of these, 

" ' r — 

* Fii&t Report ot tlie Comraibsiontrs of Excise Inquiiy, 1833, p. 70 
and 73 

t Firat Report of the Select Committee of the. House of Commons, 
1830. Appendix, p. 71* 
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notwithstanding the highly cultivated state of the plains and 
valleys of China, there is much unoccupied, and in fact m a 
state of nature. Indeed it should be remarked, that of the five 
pi o Vinces m which the culture of tea is at present carried on, 
tour are the most populous of the whole empire , while that in 
which the greatest pait ot it is conducted, Fokien, receives 
much o£ its supply of food fioin abroad. The fear then of 
China’s being unable to furnish an increased supply of tea, is 
only an idle chimeera, oiiginatmg in the ignoiance oi fraudulent 
representations of monopolists. But for aigument^ sake, kt 
it be supposed that there was some physical obstacle to the 
production of lea being at all mcicased, as theie may possibly 
be to the production of Tokay, and at the worst, we should 
have the old quantity of tea, at a price lowered by the differ- 
ence of all that IS now got by the monopoly. 

Ihe effects of tea upon tlie human fiaine, are those of a vtiy 
gentle stimulant producing an exhilaration of spiiits. It is to 
this alone that it owes its general adoption. With the excep- 
tion of coffee, and even this is not so gemially congenial, it is 
the only stimulant \vliich, taken m coiibidtiablc quantity, is in 
no respect deleterious. Ihe diversity in the flavour of the dif- 
feieiit varieties, is piobably fully as gieat as in the difteient 
varieties of wine, llie flavoui, and the stimulant ([uality also, 
are most distinct in the gieeii variety of the plant, and it is 
this consequently which is most apt to disagree with some con- 
stitutions. Lvea to the use of this however, custom soon 
leconciles the human fiame In the lektivc quantities of the 
two kinds consumed by diffeient nations, aecident, caprice, oi 
fashion, appear to have a veiy large shaie. The Chinese them- 
selves, and the oueutal nations geneially, haidly consume 
anything but black tea. The Luglish consume in the propoi- 
tion of but one jiart of green to four ot black. Ihe Amti leans 
on the contiary, consume two paits of gicen to one of black. 
The English in Bengal and in the Austialiaii settlements, 
scaiccly consume anything but gieen. The English at Bombay 
and Madras hardly use anything but black tea. The English 
merchants and other lesideiits settled at Canton follow the 
example of the Chinese, using black tea alone In Holland, 
the proportion of black tea used is much greatei than of green , 
and in Russia, neaily the whole consumption consists of black 
It should however be here observed, that the large proportion of 
black tea consumed m England, in compauson to settlements 
or colonies possessed by Englishmen oi then descendants, has 
most probably arisen in a good measure from the poverty of the 
consumers, and the pressure of the monopoly and the duties. In 
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this country there aie consumed about 7,000,0001bs. of Bohta, 
of which the cost is a good deal less than one-half of that of the 
lowest quality of green. 

The most convenient mode of levying the duty upon tea in 
this countiy, is the next point for con&ideiation. The convenience 
of the merchant, the advantage of the consumer, and the security 
of a laige revenue to the state, aic of couist the points of piactical 
importance in discussing this question. A duty began to be 
levied on tea in tins country almost immediately upon its 
introduction, or in the year 1060 ^ It was at fust taken in the 
clumsy and impiacticable shape of an excise on every gallon 
of the infusion Alter the expeiience of about twenty years, 
this was coiiveited 4nto a specific duty of .0?. per lb. on teas 
of all qu ditics. It aftei wards paid mixed duties of customs and 
excise, llicse weu complex, fluctuating, and often excessive, 
and geiieially consis(‘^d both of a sj>ecific duty and an ad 
duty 5 the hrst vaiying from Is to 10s, per lb, and 
the last fiom about twelve pei cent to twenty-seven per cent. 
In the yeais immediately pie\ious to 1784, tluse jointly were 
estimated to amount to 120 per cent on the value. The c^lclirated 
Commutation Act leduced these rxoibitant charges to an ad 
valorem duly oi twelve and a-half per cent, at which they stood 
for eleven ytais, when they weie raised to twenty per cent, and 
in the couise ot the war they weie advanced on the bulk of the 
teas to thiity, to thirty-five, to forty, to fiftv, to ninety-five, to 
ninety-six, and ultimately to 100 per cent, with a small exception 
in almost all these cases in favour of ccitain low-priced teas. This 
last duty of cent pei cent continued until April 1834, when the 
trade was thrown open The efiect of the duties now named 
upon the consumption of tea was veiy icmnkable In some of 
the first years of the eighteenth centur\, the specific duty was 
no less than lOi. per lb , besides an ad valonm one of foiiitocn 
pel cent. The aveiage price of all teis then was 145. 8rf. ; and 
the quantity sold did not exceed 140,000 lbs. weight. IJie 
specific duty was then leduced to 4s , the average price fclf to 
less than 7s , and the consumption rose to half a million The 
duty was afterwards raised and lowered with most extiaordinary 
capuce, and the consumption fell or rose in the most sti iking 
manner. For example, m the four years which followed the 
year 1737, there was a legal consumption of about 1,000,000 
lbs. in Great Hiitain. In the next five years it was iindrr 
800,000 lbs. For the twi‘nty-two years v\hich followed 1740, 
theie was a consumjition gradually using from 2,000,000 to above 
4,000,000 lbs. ; and in the five jeais which followed these, the 
consumption suddenly drops down until it is under 200,000 lbs. 
-K 2 n 7 
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III 1773, it rises to the old amount; and for the ten 3 jears endincr 
with 1783, it ranges from 4,000,000 to 5,000,0001bs**. In 178J^ 
with the duty of 120 per cent, the legal consumption of Great 
Britain little exceeded 6,000,000 lbs.; and about 1 0,000,0001 bs. 
were smuggled into the country. In ten years time, with a duty 
of 12i per cent, the legal consumption rose to upwards of 
16,000,000 lbs. In the next ten years, or in 1804, under the duty 
of ninety-five per cent, the consumption was about 18,500,000 
lbs, or did not keep place with the increase of population in the 
same time. In 1824, under a duty of 100 per cent, it was 
about 23,700,000 iBs. Thus in a period of forty years, the total 
increase of consumption was short of fifty per cent, or barely 
kept pace with the increase of population, c 

In Ireland the efiPect of high and low duties upon consumption 
was still more remarkable. Before 1800, and previous to the 
Union, the duties were about 4rf. and 7d. per lb. on black and 
green tea respectively, and the consumption within a fraction 
of three millions of lbs. per annum. In 1801, they were raised 
upon the greater number of qualities of tea, to thirty-five per 
cent; then to thirty-eight per cent; then to eighty-four per 
cent; then to ninety-three per cent; then to ninety-six per 
cent; and finally to a hundred per cent as in Great Britain. 
In the first ten years experience of the higher duties, the con- 
sumption had diminished by a few thousand lbs. ; and after ten 
years more experience, the increase upon the highest consump- 
tion amounted to less than ^ight per cent. The population of 
Ireland in the interim is supposed to have increased by about 
fifty per cent ; so that in fact there was a great virtual decline in 
the consumption, with a very trifling increase in the actual 
amount. 

The high duties paid to the State on tea, have undoubtedly 
been one great cause of retarding the consumption of this 
convenience of life ; but the monopoly exercised in the article for 
above 180 years has had a still more pernicious influence in 
prolducing this evil. The quantity of tea offered for sale was 
always limited so as to keep up the article to a monopoly price, 
and this monopoly price was found by calculation to be equal 
throughout to double the natural price, or that at which a fair 
and active qpmpetition would have brought it to market. Thus 
the Congou and Hyson which at Hamburgh or New Yoik might 
respectively be had at Is. and 2s. per lb., were charged f in Eng- 
land and 4s. The total amount of this monopoly tax did 
not fall short of 2,000,000/. per annum. It was of course 

* First Report of Cosimission of Excise Inquiry, 1834. p. 70. 

+ Minutes of Evidence before the Committee of the Lords to the Affairs 
of the East-Iudia Company in 1830 ; p. 340. 
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upon thrs monopoly price that the State charged its duty 
of 100 per cent : thyis the pound of Hyson which might have 
been had honestly for 2s. was charged 4s. by the East India 
Company, and 4s. more by the State, making in all a chaige 
of 8s. ; so that the consumer who was nominally paying a tax 
of 100 per cent, was in reality paying one of 300, 

There is another cause which has materially contributed, at 
times, to retard the consumption of tea; namely the com- 
paratively lower duty which has occasionally been charged on 
coffee. In the ten yeais from 1809 to 1818, the duty on coffee 
which before had been Is. 7d»was reduced to 7d , and the con- 
sumption rose from little more than 1,000,000 lbs. a-year to an 
average ol 7,000,000. • If it had not been for the high war prices 
of the period, the consumption would probably have been greater. 
In the corresponding ten years the duty on teil was raised from 
sixty-five per cent to ninety-six per cent, and the consumption 
m consequence became nearly stationaiy. In 1825, the duty 
on coffee, which had for the six previous years been at a shilling 
per lb., was reduced to sixpence, and this, with a great fall m 
price, raised the consumption of cofiee from about 8,000,000 lbs* 
in 1824, to 22,000,0001bs. m 1832, In 1824, the consumption 
of tea for the United Kingdom was about 27,000,000 lbs., and 
in 1832 about 31,000,000. The consumption of coffee, therefore, 
had increased by 175 pei cent, and that of tea by less than 15 
])er cent. But the tea all this while was virtually paying a tax 
of 300 percent, while theadvalofemduiy on the coffee, reckoned 
on the prices of the time, cannot be estimated highei than eighty 
per cent, or not a great deal more than one-fourth pait of that 
levied on the corresponding article 

This favour to the article of coffee has, however, by no means 
prevailed at all times in our fiscal system. On the contrary, 
the exorbitant duty which has sometimes been charged on 
that article, has contubuted very materially to promote the 
consumption of tea. Previous to 1784, the duty on coffee wgs 
1 s. 6d. per lb ; which, upon 80s, per cwt. the price of the time, 
was above 200 per cent ; the nominal duty upon tea, was only 
120 percent. In 1784, the duty on coffee was leduced to 6d. 
per lb,, which upon the same cost was 70 per cent; the nominal 
duty upon tea was at the sam# time only 12f per^^Cent, and 
there are no means of ascertaining to what extent it was enhanced 
by the East India Company's monopoly at the time. While the 
duty however upon tea remained stationary at 12| per cent, that 
on coffee was soon increased to 10|rf. per lb , equal to an ad 
valorem duty of 125 pei cent. • 

* MdtiillocliN Conuneiiial Dictionaiy, ditidc Coticc, p.ijjc Jll — Fust 
Ropoit of Coiniiubsjonus of E\ci‘'C Inquiry, ISI4 , p. 74 
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For the most part, the fiscal policy pursued has been to 
favour one or another interest, as happened to be most convenient 
to the minister of the day, at the expense of the public. It was 
this, as much as the necessity of suppressing smuggling, which 
gave rise to the Commutation Act of 1784, in so far as the 
provisions respecting tea were concerned. The minister 
wanted the support of the East-India Company in order to 
defeat his opponents, and instead of throwing open the China 
trade, he struck off 107^ per cent of the tea duties in order 
that the Company might enjoy its monopoly, and then coolly 
turned round uppn the nation, «and imposed an additional 
House and Window-tax to cover the loss sustained by the 
revenue, estimated at 630,000/. per annum. 

Ours is not the only nation, however, of which the policy has 
been occasionally to favour one of these two articles at the 
expense of the other; and the result has invariably been to 
retard the consumption of the one and increase that of the other. 
In 1833, the average of the tea duties in the United States 
of Amerfca, reckoned on the price, was equal to 55 per cent ; 
while that on coffee, two cents or Id. a lb., amounted to an ad 
valorem duty of no more than 20 per cent. This however, was 
not all. The previous duty od coffee, when the tea duties were 
the same as in 1833, had been no less than five cents or 2^d. 
per lb. ; which would have been equal to fifty per cent ad valo^ 
rem, or something like an equitable ap])roach to the tea duties. 
The results of this policy ate remarkable. In 1827, the con- 
sumption of coffee in the United States was 31,895,217 lbs., and 
that of tea 5,372,966 lbs. In 1833, the consumption of coffee, — 
that is, the quantity of coffee paying duties, — had risen to 
79,010,212 lbs. or was increased by 148 per cent; whereas 
the consumption of tea amounted to no more tlian 5,459,233 lbs., 
or had increased by the trifling amount of per cent. 

For forty years, and until the abolition of the East-India 
Company’s monopoly last year, the duty levied on tea in 
Gfreat Britain was invarialdy an ad valorem one, estimated 
upon the prices which the tea fetched at the East-1 rid la 
Company's quarterly sales. The inconvenience of this mode of 
levying the duly, seems to be acknowledged by all parties For 
the security of so great a branch of revenue, fixed periodical 
sales must have been adopted, and those sales must have been 
confi\ied to a very few places in the United Kingdom. Such 
a plan would have proved inconvcnierit to the mercantile 
interest at large, and consequently detrimental both • to the 
consumer and to the revenue. It would in fact have thrown 
the trade into the hands of a few great capitalists, and con- 
sequently have amounted to the creation of a new species of 
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monopoly. It is unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more 
respecting it. The plan now produced by the government, is 
similar to that which has been followed in the United States 
ever since the year 1789, that is, from the time that the 
general government was invested with the power of levying 
duties, or by the first Congress in its second session*. This 
consists in classing the teas according to their value, and 
affixing a specific duty to each class. The American scale 
embraced five of these classes, ranging from twelve cents or 
6V/. a lb., up to fifty cents or more than 2s. a lb. The English 
government's plan contains only three classes, viz. one at Is. 6d. 
per lb., a second at 2s. 2d. per lb., and a third at 3s. In short, 
while the finest teas are charged in America more than four times 
the duties per lb. that are charged upon the coarsest, the English 
are only charged twice the duty. In the first class of our teas, 
as well as in the American scheme, Bohea stands alone, charged 
with a duty of Is. Gd. In the second class are Congou, 
Orange Peko, Campoi, Twankay, and Hyson Skin, charged with 
2s. 2d. per lb. ; and in the third. Souchong, Flowery Peko, 
Hyson, Young Ilyson, Gunpowder, and all non-enumerated 
teas. The objections to this scale of duties are very obvious. 
They are too high, even for iJie purpose of realizing the 
highest revenue. They are dispioportionate, being highest on 
the value of the lower descriptions of tea, and lowest on the 
higher. The classification is not carried sufficiently far, and 
consequently the attempt at simplification is productive of com- 
])lexity and confusion.* And finally some descriptions of tea 
are palpably misplaced. Some of these objections will appear 
sufficiently obvious, by an inspection of the following table, 
which shows the operation of the English and American rated 
duties, respectively calculated upon the American y^rir.es. 


Tea. 

Cost 
per lb. 

Duty. 

Per lb. 


Per cent. 



From 

To 

English. 

American 

Puglish. 

American 


s. d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

S. d. 

Fiom 

1 

To 

From 

To 

Bohea 

0 . 64 

0.8 

1 . 6 

0 . ( ') 

277 

225 

92 

75 

Souchongf (or Congou) . . 

l.Qi 

1 . 0 

,2.2 

1 . OJ 

208 

130 

100 

62} 

Hyson Skin 

1 .0^ 

2 . 1 

2.2 

1 . 2 

208 

104 

112 

56 

Young Hyson 


3 4 

3 . 0 

1 . 8 

13 j 

90 

71 

50 

Hyson 

2 . 4 

.8 

3 , 0 

1 • 8 

128 

82 

75 

45 

Gunpowder 

2 . 8^ 

4 .2 

3 . 0 

1 

2 . 1 

111 

% 

72 


50 


* Seybert's Commerce of the United States of America. 
VOL. xxii.^^Westmimier Review, 2 c 
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The inequalities of the English duty, as exhibited in this 
statement, are palpable. The average duty paid by the lowest 
class of consuoiers, is half as much more as that paid by the 
middle classes ; the middle classes pay more than twice as much 
as the higher classes ; and the lower classes pay two times and 
a-half more than the higher classes. In a word, each class is 
taxed in the inverse proportion of its power to pay. If Boheas, 
worth on an average about 7^d., paid a duty of Is. Gd., it is 
clear that Congous and low Greens, worth about Is. instead 
of 24 . 2 d. ought to have paid 84 . (id. ; and that the higher classes 
of teaij, worth on an average 2 s. 1 Id., instead of 3s. ought to have 
been charged with a duty of 7s. * One of the piinciples kept in 
view in fixing the existing duties, was^ the realization of the 
previous amount of duties under the monopoly. Tins has been done, 
but it is by throwing the buithen on the shoulders of the lower 
and middle classes, and removing it from those of the higher ; 
a fact which will be quite obvious by showing the duties 
actually paid by teas of different classes, in the last years of 
the monopoly. In 1831-32, the average duty paid by Bohea 
little exceeded Is. lOd. per lb ; that on teas included in the 
second class was 2 s. Gd; while that on teas of the highest class, 
exclusive of Peko and Gunpowder, was 3s. lOd. According to 
this statement, the reduction of duty on the teas consumed 
by the lower classes was 4d. per lb; on that of the middle 
classes 3d. ; and on that of the higher classes lOd. But this 
by no means shows what the piopoitional duties ought to have 
been. By comparing the Canton and Aineiican ])iices with the 
English, it will be plain that the maiket for the inferior and 
middling classes of teas was kept at a much higher monopoly 
puce tlian that for the better classes. Bohea teas which cost 
the Company 8 d. per lb. in Canton, are sold by them in London 
at Is. lOd. ; while Congous which cost them Is. 3d. are sold 
only at 2 s. 2f d., and Hyson which cost in Canton 2s. Id. is sold 
at 3s. lOJd. 

' Another error of this scheme of duties is that some of the 
teas are misplaced, Souchong, for example, is made to pay 
the highest rate of duty, while m fact, with the exception of a 
very trifling quantity, it is the same kind of tea as Congou, 
Campoi, 8 cc., and bears the same price in the market ; and 
indeed in this last respect is also on an equality with the 
green tea called Twankay, which stands in the second grade. 
Some teas also which ought to have been enumerated are 
excluded altogether; such- as Caper, Padre, Tetsong, Ankoi, 
Single, Pouenong, Sonchi, Hong-niuey, and Black-leafed 
Peko ; and they* are consequently subjected to the highest 
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class of duty* while in fact they ought to have been subjected 
to the second class. 

Such however, are not the objections which have been urged 
against the new scheme of tea duties by the tea-dealers and 
tea-brokers of London. These gentlemen and their predecessors 
have for near two centuries been in 'exclusive possession of 
this branch of the tea trade, and latterly, for many years, a 
sum not falling short of 7,00(),000A sterling in the shape of 
price and duties has passed through their hands, affording them 
vast profits and commissions. It is no wonder mat they 
should be unwilling to share tjie advantages with other parts of 
the Empire, or, due allowance being made for poor human 
nature, should clamcyir loudly to maintain their privileges. 
Diiring the discussion of the East-India Company's monopoly, 
from 1829 to 1882, while the merchants of all the outports and 
manufacturing towns gave their time, money, and intelligence 
towards breaking down the monopoly, not a man among the tea- 
dealers or tea-brokers of London moved a foot, hand, or tongue 
to assist them. No sooner, however, -was a new scheme of duties 
])romulgated which had for its object the convenience and 
advantage of the public, than these persons formed themselves 
into a committee for the ostensible purpose of watching all 
proceedings in Parliament relative to the expiration or renewal 
of the Company's Charter. This was in the end of December 
1832, after the whole evidence had been gone through and 
nearly the whole matter determined upon. During the last 
Session of Parliament fhe lea dealers and brokers by dint of 
importunity procured a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the expediency of overthrowing the 
rated duties of the Act of the ])revious Session of Parliament, 
and of establishing one fixed rate of duty on all descriptions of 
tea. This Committee, after examining tvvo-and- twenty witnesses, 
sitting near five months, and printing 136 folio pages of 
evidence, made a vague and evasive Report of eight lines, and 
the tea-dealers and tea-biokers now threaten again to renew 
the subject in the present Session, and have already waited 
upon Sir Robert Peel with this avowed purpose. 

Tea, as every body knows, is an article of the first demand 
in this country ; and as the duties upon it will, in no long time, 
become one of the greatest branches of the public revenue, it 
will be worth while to give a careful examination to the argu- 
ments which the London tea-dealers and tea-brokers have urged 
againsta graduated scale of duties, and in favour of thesubstitu- 
tion of one fixed duty upon all descriptions tea. The first 
argument employed against the fixed duties, is, that the higher 
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and lower qualities of teas of different names run into each other 
by such nice gradations, that it is impossible to discriminate 
them with a view to fiscal classification. The assertion is for 
the most part confined to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
Bohea and Congou. The most material witnesses in this case, 
against the assertion of the tea-dealers and tea-brokers, are the 
tea-dealers and tea-brokers themselves. In 1830, the Board of 
Control caused to be imported certain samples of tea from the 
principal tea emporia of Europe and Ameiica. These samples 
consijstecPof 103 in number, and were submitted to twelve of 
the most skilful and respectable London brokers, who singly 
first, and then collectively, examined them, and affixed a price 
to the whole of them. Two of the brokers who had examined 
the teas, gave evidence on the subject tefore the Select Com- 
mittee on the aflPairs of the East-India Company, and to one of 
them the following questions were put, and he gave the follow- 
ing answers : — • 

^ Was there much difference of opinion between them?' 

* There was ; in the finer sorts of tea especially,* 

* Was there in the (Congous and Boheas ?’ 

^ No, very little j hardly any at all 5 merely fractional parts.' 

'AVere the samples of sufficient size to enable you to judge fairly 
of them?’ — 

^ Certainly.’ 


In the spring of 1833, the India Board, preparatory to 
establishing a new scale of duties, and introducing a bill into 
Parliament for that purpose, directed samples of all the different 
teas to be sent to the India Board, and requested the attendance 
of a number of the London tea-dealers and tea-brokers for the 
purpose of examining and classifying them. Forty samples of 
twelve different teas were accordingly sent from the India-IIouse, 
and seven tea-dealers and tea-brokers, with two of the officers 
of the East-India Company, attended. 

No difficulty was made upon this occasion, in discriminating 
the forty different varieties of tea. Mr. Ellis, one of the members 
of the India Board, who was present at the examination, in the 
evidence which he gave before the Select Committee of 1834 
was asked„ if those who tested the tea agreed respecting the 
qualities, and answered, ^ They did, except m one instance, that 
of Mr. Layton, who said, that though he erred in the dry tasting, 
he had been able to correct the error he had fallen into when 
he had the infusion. Mr. Layton m his second examination 
differed from the statement made in the first. He had commu- 
I)ic^l^ed with the 'trade, and he had found the opinion of the 
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trade to be, that the duty should be a uniform one*/ Thi|, 
by the way, was the same Mr. Layton, who two years before, 
in reference to the only point in dispute, the disci immation of 
Congous and Boheas, declared that among the brokers, there 
was little difference, * very little ; hardly any at all ; merely 
fractional parts.^ 

No sooner did the examinations before the Committee of 1834 
commence, than the tea dealers and brokers became full of 
difficulties, doubts, and perplexities, and not a man of them 
would pretend to discriminate between low Congous and high 
Boheas. In 1831 and 1833, tlie same individuals had examined 
no less than twenty samples of the two kinds of lea, and never 
made a difficulty in filing their names, qualities, and prices. 
It appears that the^East-India Company’s officers in China had 
been in the habit, for many years, of invoicing certain teas, 
which were leally Congou, undei the name of Bohea, and upon 
this blunder, which could only have been jiersevered in by a 
company of monopolists, they founded their chief argument. 
In Canton, and in all the markets of Euiope and America, the 
distinction between the twodiffeient teas is, in price and quality, 
more complete than between an two teas of the same colour, 
and standing next to each other in the price currents. In fact 
the Bohea, and it is the only black tea winch does so, consists 
of the old, half-withered, and fallen leaves of the plant at the 
end of the season, readily disciiminated by colour, shape, size, 
and odour, from the younger and frcshei teas of the earlier 
crops; and the founding an argument upon the misnomer of the 
East-India Company, was, to say the least, but a clumsy and 
intolerable assumption. Among the samples of tea imported m 
1830 by the India Board, theie were four samples of Bohea 
from Rotterdam aaji Hamburgh ; these, of course, wcic sub- 
mitted for examination to the biokeis along with the rest, and 
the average price affixed to them was ls,4lcl., being inoie than 
loo per cent above the piice at which they were puichased q;i 
the continent by the consular officeisi. Now the price thus 
affixed by the brokers, was, within a fiaction, only three-halfpence 
less than the average of the whole of the Company’s Bohea tea 
sold within the same year ; although among these Boheas it is 
alleged that a large proportion actually consisted of Congous. 

The pretext of not Wmg able to discnminate between the 


^ Report on Tea Duties, 1834 , p. 68 , question 1014. 
t Note. Lords Report on the Affairs of the East-India Company, 1803 , 
pages 340 and 696. • 
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difftTeiit teas, made by the dealers, brokers^ and officers of the 
l?ast-liidia Coinpaiiy, was sadly put out of countenance by the 
evidence of Mr. Wybrow. This gentleman had been Excise 
Registrar of tea sales for eight years, and for the fifteen months 
previous to his examination had given his attention to the tasting 
of teas with the laudable object of being appointed a tea- 
inspectoi under the new system. Unhappily for them, no less 
than twelve of the tea-brokers had furnished him with a certifi- 
cate, stating that he was ‘ well qualified, by his application to 
the sampling and tasting of tea, to judge of the same.’ This 
gentleman declared in evidence,, that until within the last 
twelve months, he had never heard any doubts entertained by 
persons connected with the tea trade reojxicting the power to 
discriminate between Bohea and Congou teas. Notwithstanding 
his short expeiience, he hud no difficulty in naming every 
quality of tea, of which samples were presented to him at the 
India Board. Not satisfied with this evidence of his compe- 
tency, the friends of the tea dealers and brokers in the Select 
Committee insisted that the committee should adjourn to the 
East-lndia House, and there put the skill of Mr. Wybrow to 
the severest test. Eight samples of Congous and Boheas were 
presented to him, and he nahied them all without a mistake. 
The persevering advocates of the tea dealers and brokers, not 
satisfied with this second experiment, insisted that theCouimitlee 
should repair once more to the India-Housc, and the Com- 
mittee did so, and Mr. Wybrow w^as tested on his skill on four- 
teen samples of different descriptions 'of tea. The result of 
the expel iment is given by the Chaiiman of the Committee in 
the following words. — 

^ We went through the whole number of fourteen samples in the 
same way, and as vve came to each sjimplc, Mr. Wybrow declared, 
this is Bohea, this is Congou, this is C'ongou, and this is Bohea, 
according to his opinion, during the whole of the fourteen samples. 
He perfectly agreed with the description of the leas we took them 
from, and in the fourteen he made no difficulty, nor the slightest 
mistake whatever, ascertaining the distinction solely by the smell, 
without infusion’'.* 

The fact is, that up to the time of writing this article, the tea 
duties on the new principle have actually been collected upon 
four million pounds of tea imported by^the free trade, and upon 
thirty-two millions of pounds of the Company’s tea, with 
surprising success. Among the free trade tea ;5 there was tea 


♦ Report on Tea Duties, 1834. p. 131. 
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imported from Canton, from Bombay, from Sincapore, fiom the 
Cape of Good Hope (beiiif^ tea intermediately brought from 
America), from Hamburgh, Dantzic, and Rotterdam. In short, 
the skill of the new inspectors, at setting out, was put to the 
severest trial. The only alleged mistakes are two m numbei. 
The first of these relates to hfty-nine chests of tea, of which 
about an equal portion was imported into London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, and which in the two first was chaiged with the 
highest duty of three shillings, and in the last with the minor 
one of 2s 2d. This important affair is published all over the 
kingdom in a lithographed letter of one of the brokers, as *a most 
conclusive pi oof of the urrftness and uncertainty of the piesent 
method of levying the duties.’ The delicate taste of these 
gentlemen in matfeis of evidence seems to be easily satisfied. 
The second case refers to some spurious teas imported from 
Sincapore, and which, on their being found to be so, were 
re-exported to the place from whence they came. The whole 
quantity amounted to about eighty packages of about thirty 
pounds weight each, and the whole value might be about 50/, 
or oO/, steilmg, supposing it to have been genuine tea. The 
public press rang foi a whole month together with the clamouis 
of the London t^a trade on the subject of these eighty packages. 
The tea trade, accoiding to*their statement, was about to be 
disgraced, and twenty- live millions of people were upon the 
vfiy point of being poisoned. The whole quantity of tea 
impoited fiom Sincapore Ins amounted to about 90,000 lbs 
weight, of which |he spurious ai tide amounted to something 
like onc-fortieth pait Ihc tea imported Iroin Sincapoie had 
all been biought to that place by Chinese junks, and was of a 
dcsciiption wholly new to the English maikct. Part of it, 
including the spurious tea, and which consisted of othei leaves 
than tea intermixed with real tea, had been caielcssly jiuich ised 
by (he exporters, inexpeiienced, as might be expected, in this 
new blanch of (lade. 

But was no spuiious tea imported under the monojioly 
system'^ It appears from the evidence of the Company’s tea 
warehouse-keeper, that previous to the appointment of inspectors 
in China, that is of London tea-brokers being sent to Canton, 
ill 1790, immense quantities of tea, so bad that it had either to 
be sent back to China or destroyed, had been imported into this 
country. As late t»s the four years ending with 1827, no Uss 
than 280,000 lbs. of spurious tea weie imported , that is, 120 
times the quantity froirf Sincapore respecting which so prodigious 
a rout was lately made ; yet not a syllable about it was known 
j- . 2 c 4 
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to the public at the time. ' Part of it/ said the warehouse-keeper 
of the Company in his evidence, ‘ was mixed with leaves which 
were not the leaves of the tea plant, and some of it had a mixture 
of iron dust, which rendered it dangerous for the Company to sell 
it, on account of the Excise having seized some tea which con- 
tained that dust.' Some of this was sent back to China, and 
there thrown into the river, but some of it also was sold at the 
Commercial Rooms, and at Garraway's, for exportation. It is 
urged by the advocates of the Company, that this tea was not 
imported by the Company, but only by the Company’s officers. 
This is sheer evasion. The teas imported by the officers had 
formed part and parcel of the Company’s system immemorially, 
— part and parcel of that system by which the British public was 
supplied with tea ; — and the whole of it waj^ as much in the 
hands of the brokers and dealers as the Company’s own invest- 
ment. 

The second objection urged against a graduated scale of 
duties, and in favour of one specific duty on all teas, is, that 
the first will encourage the consumption of an inferior article, 
and the second discourage it, and force the consumer to use a 
better and higher-priced commodity. The first step to answer- 
ing this, is conveyed in the following table, which shows what 
would be the operation of a uniform duty of 2s. per jiound as 
proposed by the tea dealers and brokers, reckoned as an ad 
valorem duty on the free trade price. 


Tea. 

Cost per lb. 

Duty per cent. 

Fi om 

To 

Fiom 

To 

liohca 

d. 

0 . (;■ 

s. d. 

0 . 8 

3()9 

800 

Souchong or Congou... 

1 . 0,', 

1 . 8 

W2 

120 

IJyson Skill 

1 . 0.', 

2 . 1 

192 

,9h 

Yoiiftg Hyson 

2 . 2.1 

8 . 4 

90 

(iO 

Hyson 

2 . l' 

3 . 8 

85 

54 

Gunpowder 

2. Si 

V . 2 

78 

48 


By the existing scale of duties, as will be seen by the table 
formerly given, the duties on the lowest clj^ss of teas amount 
to a tax of fiom 277 to 226 per cent; on the second class, to 
one of IVom 208 to 104; and on the third class, to one ol fioiii 
135 to 72. This is surely a sufficient diserejiancy to salisiv 
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the rich, being a charge of* nearly four times as much per cent 
on the poorest man's tea as on the richest, — a most satisfactory 
item" when the time for a property-tax shall come^ — and a more 
than sufficient encouragement to the consumption of high- 
priced teas by the poor. But, by the one rate of duty upon ail 
teas, there is an intolerable aggravation of the injustice. In this 
case the lowest-priced tea is charged with a duty on the value, 
a great deal more than double tlie duty on teas consumed by 
the middle classes ; the middle classes are charged with a duty 
about two and a-half times more than the richer classes ; and the 
duty charged to the richest classes is very little more than one- 
fifth part of what is charged to the poorest. If parliament were 
to enact a law whicji should say the lower classes of society 
shall pay on their consumption of tea a duty of 369 per cent, 
the middling classes, a duty of 120 per cent, and the highest 
classes one of 48 per cent, it would raise a mob ; but it would 
be doing no more than is virtually done by this proposed specific 
duty of 2s. on all descriptions of tea. 

In defence of this scheme, one of the paradoxes advanced by 
the tea dealers and biokers in their evidence is, that the poorest 
classes of society are not consumers of the lowest class of teas, 
that is, of Bohea. Under the monopoly, upwards of 6,000,000 
lbs. of Bohea, or about one-fifth part of the entire consumption 
of the kingdom, were imported. The consumers of the cheapest 
article may fairly be presumed to be those, and those only, who 
could not consume the better aud higher-priced article. These 
gentlemen might as Veil inform us, that the peasantry of the 
wine countries were the consumers of wine of the ‘first growth,' 
and the gentry and nobility consumers of the ordinary country 
wines. They might as well aver that beer and gin were not 
the beverages of the working classes in this country, but brandy 
and wine, and that the gentry and nobility of England were 
addicted to the former and rejected the latter. In the markets 
of this country, there are at least a dozen varieties of coffee, 
differing in price from the finest Mocha and first qualify of 
Jamaica, down to triage or refuse coffee; and all pay one uniform 
duty of Qd. per lb. The tax on the value in this case is twice 
and even three times as high upon the lowest quality of coffee, 
as upon ordinary and fine coffees ; yet the poorer classes are not 
the consumers of the piddling and finer kinds, but of the very 
worst kinds, and simply for this reason, that even after the 
payment of the duty, the lowest quality is still the cheapest 
to the buyer. 

But what became of the 6,000,000 Ibs^ of Bohea imported 
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under the monopoly system? Il was for the most part 
mixed up with Congou, and sold under the latter name to the 
poorer classes of consumers ; so that it might just as well be 
said that a man drank no brandy or wine because it was his 
habit to mix them with water, as that the poor consumed no 
Bohea because the Bohea had some leaves of Congou in it. 
Such is the stuff of which the facts and arguments of the tea 
dealers and brokers is made up. 

The tea trade dwells particularly upon the impolicy of making 
a discriminating duty, amounting to8d. per lb., between Bohea 
and Congou. They never advert to the operation of this duty 
as an ad valorem duty, nor consider that a duty of Is. Qd. 
upon a commodity whicli, when the very finest, is not worth 
more than a shilling, is much higher than a duty of 2s. 2d, upon 
a commodity which may be worth from ls\ Gd, up to 2s. Hut, 
admitting that the ad valorem duty was exactly the same, or 
even lower, do they not consider that the policy heretofore 
pursued in this country affords ample precedents for such a 
proceeding? Under the Commutation Act of 1784, the same 
ad valorem duty was levied upon all teas, including Boheas. 
This continued to be the case down to tlie year#1797, and then 
commenced the system of favouring the consumption of the 
lower classes, which continued, with one interruption, down to 
the termination of the monopoly. In that year the duty on all 
teas sold at or above 2s. Gd, per lb., was raised to 30 per cent, 
while the duty on teas sold under 2s. Orf., that is on Bohea, 
was continued at the rate of the two preceding years, namely 
20 per cent. In 1708, the duty on the higher class of teas was 
raised to 35 per cent. In 1800, it was raised to 40 per cent ; 
and in 1801, to 50 per cent : yet in all this time the duty on the 
lower quality was continued still at 20. In 1803, the duty on 
the higher class of teas was raised to 95 per cent, while on the 
lower it was raised only to Go, In 1805, an addition of 2s. Gd. 
on every 100/. of the value, was made to each of these duties ; 
and it was not until the following year, that the duties on 
the two classes were assimilated and made .96 per cent. In 
1819, when the duty upon the higher class of teas was raised 
to 100 per cent, Bohea or at least such of it as sold under 
2s, was continued at the old duty, or favoured by 4 per cent. 
And this was expressly declared in the (febates in Parliament 
to be a favour granted to the poor. The reader may see from 
the following taole, supposing Congou to sell at 2^. 6d, and 
Bohea at 2s., the operation of these different duties as a specific 
duty. 
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A. n. 

Bulica at 2s. per 

lb. 

Congou at 2s. 6d per lb. 


Pei cent. 

Per lb. 

Per cent. 

Per lb. 



5 . 

d. 


s. 

d. 

1784... 

12i 

0: 

s 

12^ 

0 


1795... 

20 

0 : 

H 

20 

0 

6 

1797... 

20 

0: 

H 

30 

0 

9 

1798- 

20 

0 : 


35 

0 

104 

1800... 

20 

0 : 


40 

1 

0 

1801... 

20 

0 : 


50 

1 

I*. 

1803... 

65 

0 : 


95 

2 

41 

1806... 

96 

1 : 

11 A 

96 

2 


1819... 

96 

1 : 


100 

2 

6 


The tea trade at present complains of a. discriminating duty 
between Bohea and Congou which is equal to a difference of 
44 per cent ; yet in 1797 the difference was near 100 per cent; 
in 1798 near 120 per cent; in 1800 it was 150; in 1801 it was 
212, or the duty on a pound of Congou was more than three 
times as great the duty on a pound of Bohea. 

There are not data at hand which will prove what operation 
the different rates of duty imposed since 1784, had in increasing 
or diminishing the importation of Boheas or low-priced teas. 
Indeed under the capricious workings of a monopoly, such data** 
would be of little value. The East-Tndia Company, at one time, 
imported very little Flohea, and latterly their importations have 
been very large. At one time they encouraged the consumption, 
and at another they see no great harm if Bohea should be 
altogetlier omitted in the investment. In 1814, the total quantity 
imported was short of 400,000 lbs. ; it shortly afterwards rose to 
1,000,000 ; then to two, three, four, five, and six millions ; and 
in 1832, the quantity actually offered for sale rose to 7,400,000 
lbs. Upon the whole it does not appear that the encouragement 
held out to the importation of Boheas from 1797 to 1806 had any 
effect in increasing the impoitation, or at all events the equali- 
zation of the duty on all classes of tea in 1796 appears to have 
counteracted it. For before the commencement of the last char- 
ter of the Company, the importation of it seems to have ceased 
almost altogether. Tbe increase in the importation began again 
before the small discriminating duty of 4 per cent was imposed, 
and although the increa^ie has been most remarkable since that 
time, it can hardly be attributed to a favour so trifling in the 
duty« In fact, as already hinted, the aflaU seems to be a matter 
of sheer caprice ; and it is to be observed that the consumption 
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of Congou, Campoi, and Souchong, had declined in proportion 
as that of Bohea increased. In other words, the average 
quality of the great bulk of the teas consumed by the nation 
had materially deteriorated. 

In the American scale of rated duties a broad distinction has 
always been established between Boheas and other black 
teas. In 1789 when the scale was first adopted, the duty on 
Bohea was six cents or 3d. per lb , and that on other black teas 
ten^cents or 6d. per lb. Since the conclusion of the war with 
England in 1816, down to the period when the duties ceased 
altogether, or in March 1833, the rates were throughout twelve 
cents or 6d. per lb. on Bohea, and twenty-five, or some- 
thing more than Is., on Congou and other Blacks. Thus 
the difference made between the two descriptions of tea 
by the original tarif, instead of being diminished, was in- 
creased from 66 per cent to above 108 per cent. Even this 
does not appear for a long while to have produced any effect 
either upon the importation or consumption of tea; for during 
the ten years from 1821 to 1829 inclusive, the importation of 
Bohea declined, while that of Souchong, Congou, and other 
Blacks bearing double the tax had increased, ^s may be seen 
from the following extract from the American Treasury State- 
ments of 1829. 


A. D. 

Bobea. 

Soucliong, Congou, 
and other Blacks. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1821- 

191,9-W 

1,185,342 

1822 

498,570 

1,170,453 

1823 

6Yi8,384 

2,134,137 

1824 

499,834 

2,259,413 

1825 

338,610 

1,762,250 

1826’ 

236,682 

1,965,719 

1827 1 

61,345 

1,357,295 

1828 

90,065 

1,657,413 

1829 

I 

54,868 

1,325,714 


In the year 1830 however, the quantity of Bohea imported 
had increased, and m 1831 and 1832 become considerable, as 
may be seen by the following statement#'. 

* Finance, Commerce,. and Navigation of the United States for 1831-2 
and 1832-3. 
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Bohea. Souchong and other Blacks, 

lbs. lbs. 

183] 415,058 1,415,445 

1832 637,341 2,960,764 

Even in this case, however, it would appear that there was a 
great augmentation also m the better descriptions of black tea. 
In 1827, the total quantity of Bohea tea entered for home con- 
sum])tion, was only 18,682 lbs , while that of Congou and 
other Blacks was 1,562,349. In 1831 and 1832 the quantities 
of the two classes entered for home consumption were as follows. 

^ohea. Souchong and other Blacks. 

• lbs. lbs. 

1831 148,925 1,607,222 

1832 486,480 1,425,421 

It may heie be observed, that it is well understood that 
the increased consumption and irapoit of Bohea is owing to 
the large immigration of the poorer classes of Irish of late 
years into America and the Canadas ; for into the last named 
country the i\pieiican tea has been smuggled to a great 
extent. • 

After these statements, the reader need hardly be told 
that it IS not within the piovince of any government to 

regulate oi direct the consumption of a people, and that 

no government has ever attempted to do so without doing 
injury to the meichtfnt, the consumer, and the revenue. The 
London tea-dealeis and tea-brokers aie not, however, satisBed 
with the protection of iheir own interests. This indeed, 
accoiding to their disinteiested assertions isiut a secondary 
consideration with them. The interest of ine consumers is 
dearer to them than their own^ and they are, if possible, still more 
solicitous touching the security of the public revenue. The 
inteiests of the revenue which are now to be considered, have 
in fact been most seriously injured by the system of monepoly, 
and if the proposed specific duty on all descriptions of tea were 
adopted, the injury would be continued. The heavy weight of 
the duty upon the lower classes of tea would tend to drive 
these out of the market altogether, or at least seriously dis- 
courage their consumption, and, by limiting the consumption 
of tea, would reduce it from an aiticle of necessity to an article 
of luxury. The great coijsumeis of tea, as of every other article 
of necessity, aie the lower and middle classes of society and not 
the upper, and they too are the great contributors to the public 
revenue on this article, as they are to that derived from every 
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taxable article of the same nature. This will be seen by the 
perusal of the following table. 


Statement of the whole quantity of tea sold the East-India Company 
in 1833-4, with the amount of duty collected on each quality*. 



Sold. 

Duty. 

Consumed by 

Boliea 

Congou - - - 

Twankay 

lbs. 

6.400.000 
19,447,000 

4.862.000 

£■ 

585 000 
2,069,000 
3,171,800 


Total 

Souchong, nyson,&c 

30,729,000 

1,994,000 

.''»17,«00 

314,000 

T.ower and middle classes. 

I'ppv* classes. 

Grand Total 

32,723,000 

3, 800 



It appears from this statement that the quantity of tea con- 
sumed by the upper classes does not amount to a sixteenth 
part of the whole; while the duties derived from their consump- 
tion are short of one eleventh part of the whole revenue derived 
from tea. Indeed, the revenue derived from Bohea alone, the 
consumption of washerwomen and ‘ unwashed artificers/ exceeds 
that yielded by the consumption of the gently and nobility by 
between 80 and 90 per cent. 

But it has been argued by the advocates of a fixed rate of 
duty of 2s. per lb. on all teas, that such a duty would have the 
effect of raising the revenue upon Bohea, and they exhibited 
statements before the Committee of 1834, showing that the 
quantity of Bohea in the table, would, instead of a revenue of 
586,000/. at the ad valorem duty, or 480,000/. at the rated duty 
of Is. 6r/., have afforded 640,000/. So it would, if the people were 
to continue to consume the Bohea at the advanced duty. But that 
this would not be the case, is most obvious. Say that the first 
cost of a pound of Bohea is 8d. and of a pound of Congou Is., 
the including duty of the first would be 2s. 8d., and of the 
second 3s. ; a diflerence onJy of 4c? , which ijt is quite clear would 
be more than compensated by the superior quality of the Congou. 
It would be more agreeable to the palate, and more economical in 
use, because it would go farther. By the factitious operation 
of the duty, it would in fact be to the consumer the more valuable 
article of the two; he would receive moi’e intrinsic value from 
laying out 2s. 8d. in the one article, than he would do in laying 
it out in the other. The natural difference in the value of the 


♦ Reporf on Tea Duties, 1834. p. 38. 
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two commodities is 60 per cent ; while the factitious difference 
is only 12^ per cent. The same reasoning which applies 
to these two descriptions of teas, evidently applies, more 
or less, although not in so high a degree, to all the rest 
of the lower classes of tea. The high probability, and indeed 
certainty, is, that Bohea would be driven out of the market 
altogether, and that in a few years no such commodity would 
exist. This has in reality taken place, both in Holland and 
France. In the first of these countries the same duty is levied 
upon Boheas and low Congous, and although it amounts to 
no more than per lb., its operation is such, that, on 

the value of the first, it amounts to between 30 and 40 per 
cent, while on thsyt of the second it amounts only to 20. 
The distinction has been sufficient very nearly to exclude Bohea 
from the market altogether. In France, the duty on Bohea 
averages 460 per cent, while that on Congou does not exceed 
215. The consequence is, that in the French market there is 
no Bohea. Tio government in its senses then, it may safely 
be predicted, will act upon the advice of the London 
tea trade, and place the same rate of duty, and this an 
exorbitant one, upon commodities the intrinsic value of which 
varies from 6rf. up to 45, Tht» only government that actually 
Ibllows this course is that of Fiance, and the results there 
are certainly not an example for imitation. If the tea is 
imported from the East Indies, in French vessels, the duty is 
eighty-two and a-half centimes per half-kilogramme ; if imported 
from elsewhere, undef the national flag, two francs and seventy- 
five centimes ; and if imported in foreign vessels, from any part of 
the world, three francs and thirty centimes. The French tea is 
frequently imported under the American flag, for when imported 
in French vessels this is effected at so much higher cost as to 
balance the difference of duties. The duty paid therefore, is 
virtually the highest duty, and in steiling money this is 2s. 9d. 
per lb. on all teas. Reckoned as an ad valorem duty on the 
American prices already quoted, such a tax will amcffTrlT on 
Bohea to an average charge of 460 per cent ; on Congou and 
Souchong, to 215 per cent ; and on Hyson, Gunpowder, and 
Flowery Peko, to less than 100 per cent. In France it follows 
that a pound of the finest Gunpowder may be had for 65. 6fl?., 
and a pound of the best Souchong for 45. 6ri., while ordinary 
Bohea which ought not to cost above one-sixth part as much 
as the first, nor above oije-third part as much as the second, 
could not be sold under 3s. 6d. The other results are that 
Bohea is expelled from the market, and that the whole con- 
sumption of tea among thirty-two millions* of people does not 
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exceed a quarter of a million of lbs. To this last effect 
however, the low duty on coffee, not exceeding on an average 
80 per cent, materially contributes, as it does in England and 
America. 

But it may be urged that one uniform rate of duty is levied 
upon many articles of general consumption in this country, such 
as coffee, sugar, wines, foreign spirits, and tobacco ; and there- 
fore that one uniform duty, and that a heavy one, may also be 
levied on tea. It is true enough that such duties are levied on 
the articles in question ; but it is also true that their w^eight, 
and the virtual inequality of their operation, diminish consump- 
tion and injure the public revenue; to say nothing of the 
manifest fraud and robbery on the middle and working classes, 
which they will set to rights, as before intimated, when they 
are strong enough to be the arrangers of a Property Tax. Of 
the articles stated there are two, sugar and coffee, which, like 
tea, may be called necessaries of life ; and on these, the duties, 
although enormously high, are comparatively moderate in pro- 
portion to those proposed to be imposed on tea. For there 
does not exist in these two commodities the same range of 
qualities as in tea, nor the same palpable means of dis- 
criminating the different qualities. The price of the different 
descriptions of tea will vary from fW. up lo 4i, ; but the 
difference in price between the lowest and the highest musco- 
vado sugar does not exceed 50 per cent ; while the highest 
quality of colonial coffee will scarcely exceed the lowest by 
more than 100 per cent. The highest duty on colonial sugars 

f iaid in this country will not exceed 100 per cent, while the 
owest will be from 60 lo 70. The lowest duty to which coffee 
can be subjected in this country will not exceed 50 per cent, 
while the highest will not exceed double that amount, and even 
this is an extreme case. In the article of tobacco, to be sure, 
there is a monstrous inequality in the opeiation of a single 
rate of duty, since, in some cases, it falls below 300 per cent, 
and-«iR* others runs up to 1200; which is merely done to 
assist the oppressed classes that smoke the best cigars. In this 
case, however, there is a great equality in the price of the great 
bulk of what is consumed, which runs from 3rf. to Qd. per Ib, 
But the excessive specific duty upon one article, can by no 
means be used as an argument in favour of a similar one on 
another, especially if that duty is admitted to have arrested 
consumption and revenue, and to h£|,ve given rise to excessive 
smuggling. The specific duties on wines and foreign spirits are 
equally an argument against imposing a specific duty on teas ; for 
the reason, that these duties have arrested consumption, limited 
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it to the upper or middling classes of society, and proved 
prejudicial to the revenue on these articles, which is at the 
present moment little more than one-half of what it was thirty 
years ago. 

In all the articles just enumerated, the difficulty of classifica- 
tion is an obstacle to the imposition of rated duties, and to 
the realization of a large revenue. No such obstacle exists 
in regard to tea, and the experience of the United States for 
forty-four years affords a practical proof of it. The witnesses 
examined before the Committees of the House of Commons, 
consisting both of citizens of ^the United States and of English- 
men who had long resided in that country and been engaged in 
the tea trade, testifi^ ^ot only to the extent of the revenue 
realized on this principle, but also to the facility and the 
convenience with which it was raised. But the official docu- 
ments of the United States afford still more satisfactory proof of 
this important fact. The following table shows the quantity of 
tea which paid duty in the United States for two years ; the 
rates of duty levied ; and the amount of duty yielded by each 
particular class of tea. 


W lienee 
imported. 

Tea. 1 

lfi27. 

1830. 

1 

— 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 


• 

- 

Per lb. Total. 

- 

' Per lb. 1 Total 



lbs. 

Cents. Dollars. 

lbs. 

Cents. Dollars. 

( hnia 

Dohea 

18,082 

IJ 2,212 

1 18,925 

12 17,871 


Souchong, Congou, See. - 

I,'i62,1‘l9 

2 j 790,587 

1,007,222 

25 401,800 


Hyson Skin, &c. 

3,107,97 » 

28 310,235 

1,314,229 

28 367,984 


Hyson, and Young Hyson 

i! 152,241 

40 080,890 

2,812,610 

10 1,125,058 


Imperial, (Tiinpowder,I*eko ' 

271.709 

50 ll’),8')5 

273.246 

50 , 13f5,62,3 

Other place*! 

All sorti>, extia duty - j 


1,030 


. . 1 471 

All plnees - 

Total - ■ - 

1 

5,372,9 G 

51.52 1,800,849 

0.156,268 

33.28 2,049, 81S 

1 


In the first of the years named is found a revenue, at the 
exchange of 45. to the dollar, of 300,170/. ; and in the second of 
409,963/. The average rate of the duty in the last named year 
was thirty-three cents and twenty-eight hundredths of a cent, 
equal to about Is. 6rf. per. lb. Now, had this duty been levied 
as a specific duty on all*teas, it would have amounted, on an 
average, to an ad valorem duty on Bohea of 234 per cent, on 
Congou 104, and on Hyson only 47 percent; instead of the 
duties actually paid, which may be estimated at about 83, 81, 
and 58. No one will presume to think that uhder these circum- 
voL. xxn . — Westmimter Review^ 2 n 
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stances the same amount of revenue could by possibility have 
been raised. 

The American revenue derived from tea was not only large 
in itself, but, until within the last two or three years of its 
existence, formed the largest branch of the American revenue 
derivable from any one article of consumption. In 1830, it 
much exceeded the revenue derived from foreign wines and 
spirits; and exceeded that of coffee, notwithstanding the great 
consumption of the latter, by near 40,000/. sterling. In 1827, 
the tea duties exceeded the sugar duties by upwards of 24,000/. 
In 1830, the sugar duties exceed, the tea duties, by the large 
sum of ISOjOOO/. sterling. This rise in the sugar duties may 
in a great measure be ascribed to the great consumption of 
coffee, and to the low duties both on this article and on 
sugar itself; the latter being only about per lb.. The 
consumption of sugar in the United States had in fact increased 
in the three years fojlowing 1827, from 66,123,515 lbs. to 
96,387, 3£8 lbs., or by 75 per cent. There is another circumstance 
however, which ought here to be adverted to as having con- 
tributed to so extraordinary an increase of the consumption of 
sugar in so short a period,-— the decrease in the consumption of 
molasses, which in 1827 amounted to 13,127,933 gallons, and 
in 1830 to no more than 9,806,378. This arose from the duty 
on that article having been doubled, or raised from 2\(L to 5^/- 
The error was corrected in the following year, by lediicing the 
duty on molasses to the old standard. The consumption of this 
article increased in the year following to '15, 445,643 gallons, and 
the consumption of sugar diopped down to about 70,000,000 of 
lbs. This striking fact is mentioned m illustration of the 
advantage of low duties, and as being strictly applicable to the tea 
revenue. It may be held certain that the difficulty of classing 
sugars and coffees, has alone prevented the imposition of a rated 
instead of a specific duty on these articles in America. The 
A^ppMcans have done the next best thing, and the only thing 
that can make the other tolerable,— they have made the specific 
duty very low. It may here be observed, that although the 
American rated duties afforded the model after which our own 
were framed ; — although they were acknowledged in evidence 
by a member of the India Board to have been so, and although 
it was shown that for near half a century a large revenue had 
been conveniently collected under their operation ; — not the 
least reference is made to them by the advocates of specific 
duties. Indeed ‘ the Tea Trade* has put forth a pamphlet of 
near sixty pages, \vhich has come to a second edition, and in 
which the American duties are not mentioned either in text 
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or notes. In lieu of such testimony, however, the manifesto 
of the Tea Trade abounds with the assertions of those who 
had fattened on the abuses of the old monopoly, and passed 
their lives in writing and speaking in its defence. 

The only redeeming quality in the old system of taxing tea^ 
consisted in the duties being charged on the value of 4 ;he article, 
and being therefore an equal tax on^consumers of all classes. 
In every other respect, it was utterly indefensible, It was 
pretended that the consumer received better tea than could be fur- 
nished under any other system. Samples of tea of every quality 
were imported by the public authorities from all the great emporia 
of tea,— examined and priced by the tea-brokers of Leadenhall 
Street; and the experiment proved that the East-India Company 
were selling teas of the same quality at cent per cent more than 
the free traders of the .Continent and of America. It was said 
that a great revenue, of three millions and a half, was yearly 
collected and paid into the treasury by the East-India Company 
^without any charge to the state,' or at least without any- 
thing beyond the expense of maintaining the Excise establish- 
ment engaged in superintending the details of storing and selling 
tea at the India-House, which little exceeds 10 , 000 /. per 
annum. The reply to this was, that the Excise, Custom House 
esta'blishment, and Preventive Service, were equally engaged in 
protecting the revenue derived from tea, as in protecting that 
derived from brandy, tobacco, or any other commodity; and 
that besides this, the Company exacted an extra charge of two 
millions sterling per annum, being their monopoly profits; — in 
short, that besides its share of the cost of the general 
fiscal establishments, the country paid an additional charge of 
two millions sterling for every three millions and a half which 
was given to the treasury, or an extra charge for collection of 
67 per cent. 

under the operation of the monopoly, the consumption of 
tea, in reference to population, continued stationary in 
fact declined. In 1821, the consumption per head, in ounces, 
was 193 ^ 0 * 3 , and in 1831 only 19 Every other article 
of general consumption had meanwhile increased. The 
vast increase in the consumption of coffee produced by the 
reduction of duty, has been already referred to. But articles on 
which the duty was stationary, and, at the same time, infinitely 
too high, had alsp increased. Thus the consumption of sugar in 
1821 was only 14 lbs. perhe^id, and in 1831 it had risen to 16 lbs. 

The revenue on tea declined in a still greater proportion than 
the consumption. On the average of the three first years of 
the Company’s last charter, or from 1814 to 1816 both inclusive, 

2 D 2 
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the net amount of the tea revenue of the United Kingdom was 
4,126,213/.; on the average of the three years ending with 1823, 
it was only 3,834,058/. ; and on the average of the three years 
ending with 1833, it was only 3,432,962/. In short, in a period 
of twenty years, and after an increase of population from 
19 millions to 25 millions, there was a decrease of revenue 
amounting to near 700^,000/. sterling per annum. With 
a tax equal to 300 per cent, — with the sales confined to a 
single spot in the kingdom, and there, under the hereditary 
control of 'the London tea trade,’— it is no wonder that such 
should have been the result. 

The presept scale of duties on tea is far too high, not only as 
regards the interest of the consumer, but even for the purpose of 
realizing the highest revenue to the state. That scale, even for 
this last purpose only, should not only be better graduated, but 
the amount levied on each cla^ss of tea very considerably 
reduced. If the duties levied in this country were very little 
higher than those which have heretofore been levied in the 
United States, the great probability is, that the consumption 
would be so vastly increased, that a duty equal to what is now- 
raised might be collected from them. Upon a consumption 
of 6,160,268 lbs. of tea, the American government, as has been 
already stated, drew in 1830 a revenue equal to 409,963/. A 
consumption of 40,000,0001bs. of tea, which is not an unrea- 
sonable estimate on the supposition that prices were brought 
down at the same time by the destruction of the monopoly 
and the reduction of the duties, would yield, at an addition to 
the American duties of about 28 per cent, the average revenue 
of the three years ending with 1833. 

The consumption under the monopoly system, has been in 
round numbers as high as 32,000,000 lbs. weight ; which in 
round numbers cost the consumers 3,500,000/., about 
*2,000,000/. of this consisting of the extra charge of the mono- 
poly. The removal of the monopoly alone, therefore, to say 
nothing of the reduction of the duties, would cause more than 
double the former sum to be laid out in China towards in- 
creasing the consumer’s tea, supposing him to continue to 
expend the same sum on tea as before. And though this 
must be met by the two other facts, that the consumer will not 
continue to expend the same sum on t§a as before, and that the 
price of tea in China will rise,— it is hard if such enormous 
burthens taken from the price at home, will not cause the 
consumption to rise by one-fourth, or from 32,000,000 to 
40,000,0001bs. 

Such an extent of consumption is, however, not to be 
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looked for in the first or second year of free trade but in 
a period as short as five years, it may be safely reckoned 
that this estimate will be realized. In so far as the first year 
of free trade is concerned, the causes which will prevent a greatly 
extended consumption are very obvious. During the first six 
months of it, no free trade tea was admitted ; w&le the sales of 
the monopoly tea were not only limited to the old quantities, but 
these quantities even reduced. Tfie amount of the actual 
quarterly sales within the year have been limited to something 
less than thirty-two millions (31,934,450) lbs. Besides this 
amount, there have been sold/or consumption about four millions 
of lbs. imported in free trade, which will thus far r^ise the whole 
consumption to thirty-six millions of lbs. It is however to be 
observed that the teas thus imported have been purchased out 
of season, and that the great supply of tea aflPorded by the China 
market, which is commonly ^hipped in December and January, 
will not arrive here before March and April. That supply will 
amount probably to at least forty millions of lbs. ; and with the 
reduciion of price which it will effect, it will certainly be safe to 
estimate that at least four millions of lbs. of it will be sold and 
duty paid during the two months of March and April. This will 
raise the consumption to the 40,0005000 lbs. at which it has been 
estimated j and 40,000,000 lbs. of tea will raise the revenue, 
at the present scale of duties, to near 4,400,000/., a larger 
amount than it ever attained before ; while it will raise the 
consumption from 19 ounces per head to 2C ounces, or 
only a little more than thirty-three per cent. 

The consumption of the second year of free trade may be 
safely taken at the amount of 45,000,000 lbs., and the 
quantities of the different classes of tea in nearly the same 
proportion as under the ad valorem duty, with some enhancement 
in those of the higher qualities consequent on the reduced tax on 
them. The American scale of duties embraces five classes. Oiie 
of these, the class which includes the lower Greens, diff ers fro m 
that which includes Congou and Souchong, by no nior'cT than 
three cents or \\d, per lb. Such a distinction appears super- 
fluous, and in fact is not founded in reason ; for in the markets 
of China, the prices of the teas thus differently classed by the 
Americans are as nearly as possible the same. The classes of 
teas therefore may safely be reduced to four. In the first class 
may be placed Bohea, by itself; upon which a duty of Is. might 
be imposed, being a reduction of 6c/. from the existing rate. In 
the second class, may be placed all black teas whatsoever, with 
the exception of Bohea and Flowery Peko, a^d all low green teas 
whatsoever. These may be enumerated as follows, and ought 
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all to be inberted in the schedule ; Congou, Campoi, Souchong, 
Ankoj, Oiange-Peko, Black-leafed Peko, Caper, Padre, Souchi, 
Tctsong, Hong-muey, Single, Twankay, and Hyson Skin. 
The duty on this class may be fixed at la. 6c?., which is a 
reduction upon the present rates of 8c?. per lb. In the third class 
should be included two descriptions of green tea only, namely 
Hyson, and a variety of it, Young Hyson. The duty on this 
class may be fixed at 2 a‘. fid. ; a reduction of fid. from the present 
rate. In the fourth and last class will stand Gunpowder, and 
& variety of it called Imperial or Gomee, with Flowery Peko. 
The duty on this class -may stand as at present, namely, 35 . 
These lates of duty are calculated from the relative prices of tea 
ill the Canton market, and bear peihapScas near a reference to 
their respective values as is practicable in a rated scale of duties. 
The following statement shows the suimised consumption of 
each, the rate of duty, and the revenue. 


C’labS. 

Tea. 

Quantity. 


Duty. 

Pel Ib. 

Total. 

First 

Ilnlion 

lbs. 

<), 000,000 
0«,6‘2.r,000 

5. iL 

1 : 0 

1 : 6 

£. 

450,000 

2,440,875 

Second 

Congou, &c. ... 

Third 

'Hyson, &(* 

2,2.50,000 

2 : 6 

281,250 

Fourth 

Gunpowder, &f.. 

1,12.5,000- 

3 : 0 

10’8,750 

Total 


4.5,000,000 


3,34^6,875 


There is here a duty nearly the same as tliat which has for 
some years back been derived from tea. At these rates, a 
consumption of 50.000,000 lbs. would raise tlie revenue to 
upwards of 3,700,000/. ; a consumption of 60,000,000 lbs. to up- 
wards of 4,000,000/. 5 and a consumption of 74,000,000 lbs. to 
upwards of 5,000,000/. sterling. The tea duties would then con- 
stitute, as they ought, the largest branch of the public revenue ; 
and this, there is not the least doubt, it will ultimately become. 
As long as duties are to be raised on articles of consumption at 
all, it must be admitted that tea is on^ peculiarly fit to be the 
subject of them in this country. The article, for mercantile 
purposes, is produced in one country only, and for the most part 
exported from one part only of that country. It is bulky and 
perishable, and therefore inconvenient for the contraband trade. 
Under a free trade) Che price of tea will be as low, and indeed 
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somewhat lower, in this country than in any continental port, 
and therefore it is very unlikely that the smuggler will inaport 
it from the latter. On the contrary it must be brought from a 
great distance, and consequently in large vessels and by con- 
siderable capitalists ; which are additional securities against 
smuggling. Then, of all the great staples of our consumption 
which come under the. denomination of necessary luxuries, it is# 
with the exception of sugar, that of most universal consumption ; 
for there are no other articles but these, which are of universal 
use by all classes, both sexes, and almost every age. This of 
course, is another ground for its eligibility for taxation, as far as 
a productive revenue is concerned. 

With the scale of rated duties above proposed, the consumer 
may have Bohea at from Is. 6rf. to Is. 8rf. per lb. ; Congou and 
Souchong at from 2s. Qd. to 3s. 2d. \ Hyson and Young Hyson 
at from 4s. 8J. to Gs. 2d . ; and the finest Gunpowder, often sold 
in the good old times at frOni 14s. to IGs., at 7s. Even the 
rates of duties here suggested are still much loo high ; for on 
an average they exceed 100 per cent on the value of the article, 
and it would be the business of a prudent and patriotic govern- 
ment to reduce them from time to time. Even under a bad system, 
the extended use of tea in this aountry has already produced a 
happy and salutary effect upon the manners and morals of the 
people, A French writer, M, Malte-Brun*, complains that 
‘ in England, the immoderate use of tea has diminished that 
of beer, even among the people.^ There is probably much 
foundation for thinking that the use of tea has contributed 
greatly towards displacing that of malt-liquor, which is known 
to have continued stationary in this country for more than a 
century, while that of tea has been multiplied in the same lime 
a hundred-fold. That the use of tea has been immoderate, how- 
ever, is anything but true ; and it cannot be questioned that the 
substitution, to the extent to which it has been carried, has added 
to the morality of the mass of the people. The favourable 
effects on the comfoit and regularity of seafaring m#ii^*4iave 
been particularly remarkable. Kaynal insists that the general 
use of tea has done more for the morality and sobriety of the 
Chinese, than the laws of Confucius and the edicts of the Em- 
perors ; and there is little doubt but he is in the right. In this 
country, in the same manner, there can be little hesitation in 
asserting, that an exteifded and general use of it will Jiave a more 
salutary influence upon 1;he manners and morals of the lower 
classes of the community, than sermons on sobriety, admonitions 
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from benches of justices, or the examples of Temperance 
Societies. 

An attempt must be made to explain the reasons which have 
urged the London tea trade, with such perseverance and 
importunity, to insist with the legislature upon one rate of duty 
for all teas, — a rate which would make the poor man pay a tax 
of above 300 per cent, the shopkeeper one of 150 per cent, the 
gentleman one of 100 per cent, and the rtobleman one of no more 
than 50 per cent. 

♦ One specific duty would, in so far as the merchant is 
concerned, and in so far as the supply of genuine tea to the 
public is concerned, be the same thing as charging no duty at all. 
The officers of customs would in this case simply weigh the chest, 
and ascertain that it was what is called fea, without caring a 
straw whether it was Bohea, or Congou, or sloe-leaves. It would 
not be their affair to do so. The duty to be levied is on tea; and 
having ascertained that the contents of the chest are tea or 
something like it, they would mark it tea and so have done 
with it. Under the present rated duties a few chests of tea from 
every lot must be examined by the revenue-officer, and every 
quality of tea must be determined by such examination, and 
marked on the package. Tlus.is of course, to a certain extent, 
a certificate of kind and of quality which must accompany the 
tea until it reaches the consumer. The London tea-dealers who 
heretofore had the whole affair in their own hands, find such 
examination and certificate somewhat inconvenient. The question 
put to one of these gentlemen last year, and the answer received, 
were as follows : — ‘ Arc tlie committee to understand that the 
tea trade in England is a trade of admixture ? Certainly ; it is 
acknowledged to be so.’ The same gentleman, upon being asked 
for what purpose the 6,000,000 or 7,000,0001bs. of Bohea tea 
were imported into the country, replied that they were * principally 
mixed*.’ The tiuth seems to be, that the practice of the London 
tea trade has been to mix the inferior with the superior teas, and 
to dkp^'je of the mixture to their customers under the highest 
denomination; and that it was rarely that an unbroken package 
of tea was either sold in town or sent into the country, * Do 
the tea-dealers mix their teas? ’ said the committee of 1834 to 
Mr. Wybrow ; and his reply is ‘ 1 understand they do. I have 
heard that they mix their teas; I have heard it from conversations 
I have had with brokers, and I have seefa a mixing-trough in a 
dealer’s warehouse.’ * By tea-dealers,’ added the committee. 
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* do you mean wholesale? ' And the leply is, * Yes, wholesale.’ 
The tea-dealers examined by the Excise commission are still 
more explicit. " Heretofore/ said one of them, ‘ the great wealth 
that has been acquired by the trade has been, in my humble 
opinion, most honourably acquired by a practical knowledge of 
the article, and by a knowledge arrived at only by great 
experience in the qualities of the diffeient kinds of tea, and a 
knowledge of admixture and blending of various qualities of 
tea togelhei*/ For the same reason that the London tea 
trade is hostile to the lated duties, it is also hostile to the system 
of taking stocks, and that of permits in removing teas ; while the 
country tradeib arc favourabte to them, because theyaffoid some 
means of judging of the quality of the tea. The system of 
taking stocks and demanding permits for the transport of tea, 
is far from being justifiable, but the real objections to be urged 
against it, aie very far fiom being the same as those which 
actuate the London tea-dealeis in opposing them. 

The tea trade of London had been in full possession of their 
own branch of the tea monopoly foi several geneiations , and 
so accustomed have they been to exercise a coiitiol ovei the 
consumption of the nation iii this aiticle, that they cannot 
endure to share it with others with a good giace. If the 
reader has never been present at one of the quarterly sales of 
tea at the India-Housc, he ought s))eedily to avail himself of 
one of the few remaining opportunities that he will have of 
g.atifying his curiosity by the sight of an exhibition which is 
unique of its kind. None but the established biokers have by 
precedent the privilege of bidding, and it strangers enjoyed it, 
such IS the lapidity of the biddings, and the jaigon in which 
they are made, that the uninitiated could not avail themselves 
of it. If the whole proceeding had been in a foreign country, 
and the language of the speakers Hebrew, an oidinaiy English 
purchaser would not be moie at a loss than at one of thej^ 
strange shows. A Director of the East-India Company, 
perhaps a military oflScer who has gained glory in th^'itmb of 
the Carnatic, or an Indian financier versed in all the mysteiies 
of the Land-tax, or an eminent lawyer who knows all about 
the Mohammedan and Hindoo codes, ora great Orientalist who 
IS better acquainted with the roots of the Aiabic language than 
the leaves of the tea plant, presides, or piettnds to preside, m 
order to decide disputes; but is m leality an utter 
cipher, in the hands of the vehement and clamorous members 
of the tea trade. 


Fir&t Report of Excise Oomniission, p. 146. 
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Of the influence which the tea trade has heretofore possessed^ 
there are two recent and striking examples. In the March 
sale of 1834^ one gentleman*, acting as agent for the rest> 
purchased the entire Bohea teas put up for sale, at an advance 
of one farthing per lb., although the quantity amounted to 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000ros. What Was done with 
the Bohea might of course have been done with every pound of 
every other tea offered for sale,' and consequently the supply of 
the nation, with what the nation paid as tax, viz., 7,000,000/. 
sterling, might have been under the control of the tea trade. 
This undue exercise of power on the part of the tea trade, was, 
however, too monstrous to be endured, and the tea trade was 
obliged in the end to succumb and surrender its bargaim The 
present high price of teas, and indeed their price ever since the 
cessation of the monopoly in April 1834, affords another 
irrefragable proof of the control which the London tea trade has 
ever been in the habit of exercising. At the close of the monopoly 
there existed a stock of tea in the East-India warehouses 
amounting to 65,000,0001bs. Instead of throwing this at once 
into the market and letting the consumer have the early benefit 
of cheap prices, the ‘ tea trade’ have contrived to influence the 
government and have it doled out by quarterly sales, in the 
same, or even in less quantities than in former years, and the 
result is that the whole of the teas which have been sold in 
England, as yet, have been at monopoly prices, little lower than 
under the old system, and this with a stock of tea in the 
country down to the present moment, the^^property of the state, 
amounting to 34,000,0001bs. 

Even before the cessation of the monopoly, however, it should 
be observed that the monopoly of the old London lea trade had 
been in some measure, although not entirely, broken in upon. 
With the interlopers who have brought this about, and who 
while in pursuit of their own interests were public benefactors 
without knowing it, the gentlemen of the established tea trade 
are ^i ndignant as with the authors of the ' rated duties.’ 
' The fact is,' says one of them, * that within the last eight years 
the system of the tea trade has been altogether changed, as 
much so, or more, probably than any trade in this great 
metropolis ; and that change has arisen from certain parties, 
not being brought up thereto, who have embarked in it. Other 
trades have had their inconveniences irr like manner, but the 
tea trade has met with a scourge which I venture to assert that 
no other trade has done, and by means the most dishonourable. 
The aforesaid parties have gained the confldence of some of the 
country trade by having grounded a new system^ one quite 
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unknown twenty years ago, and which I myself think as inferior to 
the old as possible*/ It would seem that the system as 
inferior to the old as possible, consisted in selling tea at a 
cheaper price, * 

It is certainly high time that a stop should be put to the 
pernicious system which sprung out of the old monopoly ; and 
if the government should have the wisdom to persevere in a 
rated scale of duties, the competition of a free trade will soon 
effect every other reasonable object. The London tea trade, or 
at least the London trade, after all should be told they have 
substantially nothing to apprehend. They will always have 
their share, and a great shafe, in the tea trade ; and in due time 
that share will be greater than the entire monopoly which they 
have heretofore, to the infinite prejudice of their fellow country- 
men, possessed. They will have the supply of the metropolis 
with a million and a half of people, the supply of some of the 
midland, eastern, and northern counties of England, and of a 
considerable portion of Scotland ; and they will have more of a 
foreign trade of export, which under the monopoly did not exist 
at all, than any other port in the kingdom. In the same manner 
as the tea trade now complains, the East-Inclia merchants of 
London complained in 1814, that they should be ruined by the 
partial opening of the Indian commerce to the outports. No 
such result has followed, but quite the contrary ; for London 
])Ossesse8 now, not only more of the Indian trade than all the 
rest of the ports of the kingdom put together, but a far more 
extensive and benefi<?ial trade in every lespect, than when the 
Avhole intercourse was confined to itself. 


Art. VII. — Kearsley*^ Annual Tax Tables for 1835. — pp. 112. 

London j Hodson. 1835. 

rpHE popular opinion in favour of a Property-tax is gaining 
ground. But its advocates usually exclude fij^ni^it all 
idea of an Income-tax ; the inquisitorial nature of which is the 
chief ground of objection. It is not apart of the objects of 
this journal to encourage the robbery of one class by another, 
nor to visit existing injustice by a revenge as unreasonable. It is 
good policy that all should bear their fair share of the public 
burthens. The exemption of any must be a source of jealousy, 
and of consequent danger to the general freedom. What 
constitutes the fair share’, is at present the matter to be solved. 

Taxation is levied for the necessary uses of the Government, 


* First Report of Excise CommiseJbn, p, 146. 
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the chief scope of whose exertions should be directed to protect 
the persons, the liberties, and the property of everybody in the 
nation. In the first respect, all have an equal need and share 
of protection ; therefore on that account all should bear their 
quota of taxation. In the second respect, the need is unequal ; 
and the share unequal ; as the possessions of individuals are not 
equal. The latter should therefore in respect to their possessions, 
and with some certain relation to the difference in their magnitude, 
as compared with those of others, pay an additional share. 

' It has been the chief difficulty to discover by what means 
these proportions should be determined, and how levied. The 
natural aversion to pay money wh(yn its uses are not directly 
perceived, and the still more natural avjersion to pay it for 
purposes unnecessary or worse, has led to the imposition of 
indirect taxes, by which no one knew what he paid ; so that 
being ignorant of the amount of the burthen as well as of its 
application, his feelings were not directly, by the act of 
payment, wound up to indignation. 

Under cover of this indirectness the taxes have accumulated 
in amount beyond the means of the public to bear ; and this, 
added to the other sources of extortion supplied by monopolies 
of different kinds, has led to a general outcry against taxation, 
as the most obvious of the evils. 

Taxation may not be, and is not, the main cause of suffering ; 
but it would be good to get rid of it, if it were only that by 
dismissing the known, tlie unknown may be detected. Pro- 
testing therefore, in the manner of legal A^ariiiess, against the 
supposition that the exposure of one evil is an admission of the 
innoxiousness of another, an attempt will be made to put the 
question of a Property-tax on its right basis. 

The first principle is, that all should contribute. 

The second, that the contribution should be according to the 
m^ans of each. 

The inquiry that follows must be directed to determine 
according to what evidence of means the contribution should 
be assessed. 

All property on the surface of the earth is tangible and visible ; 
the greater portion pays vent, which may be always taken as the 
measure of its value; and of that which does not, the value may 
be ascertained by comparing it with what does. The funds, 
the dividends of public companies, money lent on mortgages, 
annuities and salaries in public offices, may all be reached 
without difliculty. 

But how shall be reached income arising from commerce, 
trade, manufactures, professional exertions, wages of labour, as 
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of servants, artisans, and the like. To make inquisition^of each, 
is both annoying and difficult to the last degree. Are there no 
signs that might stand in the place of an obnoxious inquiry, 
and still preserve the principle. Every man lives in a house ; 
vi^hich commonly bears a certain proportion to his means. Might 
not the house, for instance, be taken as one of the signs by 
which a man’s property should be estimated, and a considerable 
portion of the necessary revenue be levied accordingly ? And 
by selecting a greater or less number of signs on the same 
principle, might not the whole revenue be made out ? If the 
owner have been taxed for property elsewhere, then may he 
cause to be deducted from •his assessment an equal amount. 
If on account of the largeness of his family he be compelled to 
live in a house beyond his means, then ought a reduction to be 
made according to the number of his children. The last is the 
only case in which the necessity can arise. A similar reduction 
might be made to professional men and shopkeepers, for a 
certain proportion of their houses occupied as offices or shops, 
or warehouses or workhouses. 

But by far the greater number of persons might be reached, 
without reference to the sign, which must be in some degree 
uncertain. All wages, all salaries, and they form by far the 
largest part of payments, might be reached through the masters; 
and then, only that smaller number of persons who are trading 
capitalists, would require to be reached through the machinery 
of a house-tax. 

Of these the majofity, more disposed to live on their means 
than to stint themselves in order to escape the house- tax, 
would be reached in this way. The remainder, who might for 
convenience live in lodgings, would be reached by the tax 
on lodging-houses, an exemption being allowed to the owners 
only for that period during which they were empty ; a return of 
which might be made monthly or quarterly, in order to gi^e 
opportunity of inquiry. 

But if a few should escape, it would be precisely thai portion 
which, if not in excess, might be exempted with the least injury 
to the commonwealth. Men either spend or save ; whoever spends, 
puts in motion a proportionate quantity of labour, which being 
recompensed in wages, would of course be subject to the tax ; 
and as few people now hoard money in boxes, but put out their 
savings to use, the s9.ine rule would apply in the last case. 
Individuals may escape taxation now, and do escape it, if they 
chuse to spend nothing. But if they spend nothing, somebody 
else at some time will spend it for them ; so that the whole will 
be taxed in the end. There is therefor® nothing in the new 
plan, that does not exist in the old without complaint. 
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It wih be fiaid^ however, that wages ought not to be taxed. 
They ought not be taxed partially, as they are now ; but if all 
are subject to the same tax, and still more if the rich paid not 
only a greater amount but at a higher rate as they ought to do, 
it would be a heavenly change for the industrious classes. 

The justice of the rich paying not only a greater amount but 
at a higher rate, is grounded on the principle that every man 
should pay, not according to what he has, but according to his 
superfluities. At the same time it is not contended that the 
dinerence of rate should be very great. But it should be some- 
things if it was only to prevent the consequences of the 
abandonment of a just principle. It is abandoned now ; and the 
consequence is that the taxes are laid not in proportion to a 
man’s riches but to his poverty**^. 

When a slightly increased rate on the rich was proposed lately 
in the House of Commons, the cry was raised of couf station. But 
not a word of confiscation when * the Trades Unionist that 
washes his face with brown soap, was made to pay double the 
duty of the fine lady for whom he keeps a carriage out of his 
breadf.’ The landholders too objected, that a tax on landed 
property would in time amount to the market value of the land. 
As if the same would not haj>|ien to the holder of any other 
Species of property, if he did not pay the tax out of his annual 
expenditure. The plea of the landholders therefore was, that they 
must not be taxed, because it would diminish their expenditure* 
In other words that the landed interest must not be taxed, 
because the landed interest does not mean to pay taxes. 

The poor have never proposed to tax the rich at three or four 
times the rate of themselves ; they would be scoundrels if they 
thought of it. That this is what the rich have done to the poor 
where they were able, is not matter of imagination, but of 
history. A fair composition, and what the numerous classes, if 
justice is done them timely, would probhbly be content with,— 
w^ould be that the increased rate upon the higher properties, 
should- be such as in perpetual value would as nearly as possible 
be equal to the actual losses that have been inflicted on the 
poor, by the system of making the poor pay the taxes for the 
rich which makes so principal a part of what the Tories call ‘ our 
valued institutions.’ 

It has been customary to look back to the old Property-tax 
and exclaim that a suflicient sum could not be raised. That 

* For illustration see the Article on ' Aristocratic Taxation' in the 
Westminster Review No. XM, for July 1, 1B34. 

t See Art. on ‘ Aristocratic Taxation,' p. 142. See also the Article 
on a * Property Tax,' in the Westminster Review No. XXXVII, for 
Jnly 1, J833. 
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was a tax added to many other taxes of the higheat^itch of 
burthensomeness. But even then, supposing a fair and equitable 
measure to have been come at, it would have been practicable 
to lay the whole taxation gradually on property, and reduce the 
other taxes. If it were proved, for instance, that the quantity 
of snulF men took was an equitable measure of their property, it 
would be abstractedly possible to levy the whole revenue by a 
tax on snuff, or at all events it would not be any arithmetical 
obstacle that would prevent it. The property that has been 
raised since 1816 , in addition to what then existed in the country, 
—the capital that has been called into play by the increased 
wants of a largely augmented population, and the wages of that 
population, so far as it isemployed,’*^would, however, furnish an 
abundant field for any equitable scheme of taxation. 

The beauty of such a scheme of taxation would consist in its 
putting down those worst species of taxes, the customs and the 
excise; which depress, cripple and confine the employment 
both of industry and capital, and present precisely the same 
specimen of genius that would be afforded by attaching the 
burthen of a horse to his fetlock instead of his back. 

If it were thought too adventurous to make the whole change 
at once, the excise might be first abandoned, and the most 
oppressive of the customs. But the simplicity and excellence 
of the method, its fairness to all classes, and the fact that it is a 
substitution for, and not an addition to, present taxation,— a 
substitution too that would bring with it an immense reduction 
to the consumer, witlf a corresponding return to the revenue, — 
w^ould not be apparent, unless the change were made in con- 
siderable masses. 

The agricultural interests would find their condition improved 
by the abrogation of the burthensome charges to which their 
dealings in land are subject ; and that species of property would 
rise greatly in value on that account alone. , • 

The Tories would argue upon the political evil of direct 
taxation that the people would feel the burthen, awd resist 
it ; — that the government of the country would be in the hands 
of the people, who might resent any political tyranny by a refusal 
to pay their taxes. All this is undeniable, and precisely the 
thing that ought to be. Government should be made to feel 
that it exists on the condition of good behaviour. Legislators 
want the same salutar;^ control ; and there will grow up, when 
this shall exist, a more obgervant regard to the justice that is due 
to all. The people would pay according to their government. They 
would measure its usefulness by their contributions. For projects 
tipproved, they would willingly contribute; for extravagances. 
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they would give nothing. If they found the prosperity of the 
stale gave to the capitalist a fair profit, to the labourer fair 
wages, to all a cheap and prompt administration of justice, they 
would love and cherish the government; and though there 
might still be things to disapprove, they would not fear the 
want of a remedy. 

Is there no chance that the people may be driven by the bad 
example under which they live, to disregard the rights of 
property ? As yet they have npt been the spoliators ; as might 
be shown by manifold instances. What would the aristocracy 
say, if the people were to tax them three or four fold, as they now 
tax the people ? Is there no remote possibility that the people 
may attain the power of paying off old scores ? And would 
there be no policy in coming to something like a just arrange- 
ment now, as the means of softening retaliation for the past ? 

To recapitulate, th^ object of the present Article is to show, 
that whenever the far compass justice as to 

establish the principle df teySttg^-taxation upon Property with a 
fairly increasing rate <hi we "^higher incomes, it would bo 
possible to preserve the Spirit of the rale, and escape the 
difficulties attendant On an inquisitorial examination into 
property. Let them their men to the helm, and they 
will see. Till then, they must be content to be the beasts of 
burthen of the rich, to their taXes fbr them, and maintain 
them in splendour out of their children’s bread. 

-t 

Art.VIIT, — 1. Ohaervatioits onthe Priiici'ph^to^be adopted in the Estah^ 
lishment of New Munif ipalitieS;^ the n^&rm of Ancient Corpora-^ 
tlons, and the Cheap Adniinht^tion of tf us f ice, addressed to Henry 
Ilallam, Esq.; to^^ether fvith^jhe Hedds of\i Bill for the future 
Regulation and Governmc7it of Corporatitjtks, By Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H. — London; Hatcliard'and Son. 8vo. 1833. 

, 2. The History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the 
United Kingdom, from the edr^iest to the present time : with aii 
Exaniination of Records, Charters, and other Documents, illus- 
trative of their Constitution and Potvers, By Henry Alworth 
Merewether, Sergeant-at-Law, Sol|jcitor General to the Qqecn ; 
and Archibald John Stevens, M. A. F. R. S. Barrister-at-Law. 
—3 vols. 8 VO. London; Stevens and Sons, &c. 1835. 

rpHE history of the English Municipalities, duly elucidated, 
would be as finealesson in social progress and political science, 
as the experience of th^ past in any age can give ; for these insti- 
tutions long embodied all that could be called national in spirit 
or in form, and were the chief sanctuaries of those political feelings 
which have distinguished England from every continental state. 
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How few are there wlio would expect to find the present c<frpora- 
tions derived from honourable communities of free men, com- 
posed of the whole of the householders of each borough, enjoying 
a natural equality of rights, and a republican integrity of self- 
government. And yet that such was the case, is proved by 
evidences as numerous, at least, as the charters of all those of 
any antiquity. It will be equatly interesting and satisfactory, 
therefore, to trace a rapid sketch of the early condition of these 
municipalities, commencing with the remotest period, not for 
the sake of establishing a position ip the mists of antiquity, but 
to render the knowledge of its stiength the more complete. 

The number and importanoe of the English burghs at the 
time of the conquest by the Normans, which necessarily 
established a feudal s/stem, is abundantly evidenced by the 
Domesday survey, the earliest general record of their con- 
dition extant. Although this is the mra gf the commencement 
of documentary evidence, a retrospective li^it is thrown into 
the gloom of earlier ages. What were the liberties of the free 
men of Saxon England, is still rendered a matter of useless 
dispute, by arguments advanced to prove that a system qf feudal 
violence existed in this island previous to the Conquest. If so, 
tlio military force of the country must, previous to this period, 
as after it, have been possessied by a dominant caste and 
their dependents. But the might, which has ever been the 
governing influence in human affairs, was in reality far 
differently vested; all military expeditions were furnished by 
the people at large to the king or his deputies in the mode of a 
militia, the men being required to serve only a certain number 
of days, and receiving their pay directly from the people who 
respectively sent them. There was in fact in the constitution 
of Anglo-Saxon society, no oppression which required a constant 
bearing of arms to perpetuhle it ; the king required the con- 
cui Fence of the people in every important act of his government, • 
and obtained it either in llm Witenageniote, or in the assemblies 
of the shires or of the several states. • 

The king, says Mr. Sharon Turner, was lord of tlie free ; 
and under his protection freemen, settled in towns, became free 
burghers or burgesses. The original relation of the burgesses 
to llie king appears to have been that of tenants paying a 
trifling ground rent, fixed in perpetuity, as a sort of tribute; and 
iVom the infrequency of* any considerable part of a laige 
borough, in the time of Edward the Confessor*, standing 

* 'I’lu* J)omes(lriy hurvey, siatrs tho situation of each l)orout»li with 
TCiifanl to rents, kc., in the time of the Oonfessor, as well as at the period 
it was taken, which was twenty years afteff the latidin^r of the 

VOL. XX n, — Westminsfer Review, 2 e 
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oA A privaler proprietor’s land, the antiquity of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in towns probably dates from the earliest 
period of the Saxon colonization of Britain, before even the 
most valuable territorial property, which is such as is found 
in the favourable situations which the towns occupy, was 
fixed in individual hands. The oldest Saxon burghs 
indeed, our Germanic ancestors found ready built, being the 
ancient Roman British cities, which have preserved their earliest 
names to the present day under a Saxonized form. The earliest 
payments rendered to the King by the burgesses were necessaiily 
of the simplest nature, and yielded in kind, either in commodities 
or light personal services. Of r^nts in this rude form, a perfect 
example is given in the duties rendered by Hereford at the time 
of the Conquest. [Introduction to Domesdai/ Book, vol. i. p. 
195 .] These burthens were always definite, and never oppressive ; 
and before the time of the Conquest, they had in most cases 
assumed the more civilized form of a light specified rent or 
tribute, frequently rendered in one sum by the whole body of in- 
habitants, in lieu of all ^customary payments.* They were 
thus communities of freemen, for which the power of mutual 
taxation for the payment of this rent, alone was a sufficient 
bond ; and the holding their several towns together with some 
adjoining lands in this mode, gave them the most important at- 
tributes of what is now called a Corporation. 

Each burgess had a tenement which he might freely sell, or 
at his death bequeath; and the only public burthen besides the 
trifling general rent, was the fyrde or military contribution, 
regulated by custom, borne by the townsmen in common, and 
always very light. These duties discharged, they then owed 
nothing, but formed an independent body. Like the 
other northern < races, the Anglo-Saxons were united into 
small communities of equal number (here called tithings), 

' which, though having an integral existence, were united with a 
certain number of others to form a larger body (the hundred), 
and these again were combined in greater assemblies (those of 
the shires, and the several petty states). In the boroughs, as 
in the country generally, the inhabitants followed the same plan 
of union, and some of the boroughs formed one or more 


Conqueror. This body of evidence has recently been thrown open to 
the historian and antiquary, by Sir Henry *£1118, in his * General Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book, accompanied by Indexes, &c.' ‘ The 

historian,^ observes Sir Henry, ‘ may e'Sctract results from it which are 
in vain sou^^ht from other sources. It shows, in detail, the number 
of years that elapsed before England recovered from the violence at- 
tendant on the Norman Conquest/ 
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hundreds, with a popular assembly, possessed of at least Ihc 
same powers for self-protection, and for the administration of 
justice, that the others had* * The jurisdiction of die Burghmoot 
or Portmoot/ says Sir Francis Palgrave, ' differed from that 
possessed by the analogous districts in the open country, only 
in consequence of the police required by a more condensed 
population, and the institutions, perhaps of Roman origin, which 
incorporated the trading poi lions of the community The 
purely popular nature of the assemblies of the hundreds, m 
which even all sales or transmissions of property were made 
public to substantiate their legality, are loo familiarly known 
to require specification ; and'the laiger cities with then general 
assemblies had attained, previously to the Conquest, such 
strength and importance as to claim the character even of 
petty republican states. ^ The mode of accepting the statutes 
made by the Witan, and of carrying them into effect, depended 
upon the deliberations of the Burghmoot, and the discretion 
of its members, and London was as much entitled to the name 
of a distinct state or community as the Kentish kingdom^ 
Domesday Book contains among many scattered particulars 
of the situation of the boroughs, a partial exemphficatioa of 
the liberties of Exeter, whose citizens fought with remarkable 
valour to maintain them. When William came against them 
in person with his army, the townsmen promised him true pay- 
ment of all the old claims of their kings, but refused to become 
his men or vassals according to the feudal plan,oi to admit him 
within then gates, anU likewise alleged their freedom from the 
militia tax, except when it was agreed to by the capital cities 
of London, Yoik, and Winchester. In support of inese rights, 
the citizens defended themselves with the greatej>t obstinacy for 
several days ; but were at length compelled to surrender, with 
a pardon and freedom from plundei, and the king built a castle 
to keep them for the futuie m awe. In Domesday Book^ 
Exeter is entered as a demesne city of king William, who had in 
it 285 houses which paid custom. It paid 18/. a-year,*12/. to 
Colwin for queen Edith, and 6l.*to Baldwin the sheriff. In it 
weie 48 houses ruined since the coming of the king into 
F.ngland. In the time of king Edward, it is specially noted, 
this city did not pay geld, unless when London, York, and 
Winchester did so, and then the geld was half a mark of silver 
for the use of the soldiers [*ad opus milit']. When there was 
an expedition by land or Jay sea, tins city served as for five 


• Ribe and Progress of the En^hbli Conimonwealtli, vol i. p 633. 
t Riae and Progiess ofthe Eiighsli Commonweallh, lol, i p. 103. 
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hides of land. Barnstaple, Lidford, and Totness, altogether 
served for the same quantity of land as the city did. The 
bnrgesses of Exeter had twelve carucates of land lying without 
the city, which land paid no custom of geld, except to the city. 
[Domesday: Devenescire, fol. 100.] It is worthy of especial 
notice loo, that in the hundred rolls of the 2nd of Edward 1. 
the^4 jurors for Exeter depose to their right to the return of 
writs, the assize of bread and ale, and all that they enjoyed 
' both before and after the conquest of England,’ including the 
liberties and free customs of London, &c. Closely analogous 
was the situation of the other principal boroughs at the Con- 
quest; and the two following notices are selected from many 
in Domesday of similar character.— 

^ At Colchester there were in common among the burgesses four- 
score acres of land, and round the wall of the town eight perches, of 
all which, the burgesses, at the time of forming the survey, had 
60^. a-year for the king’s service, if necessary, hut if not they divided 
that sum in common .' — Inirodiiction to Domesday, vol. i. p. 20G. 

* The custom of Warwick was, that whenever the king went in 
person on any expedition by land, ten of the burgesses went for all 
the rest. Whoever was summoned to give his attendance and did not 
go, paid a hundicd shillings to the king. If the king went against his 
enemies by sea, the burgesses provided four hnhuems (boatswains or 
sailors), or paid fourpouuds in money.’ — Ihid, p. 198, 

As the Conqueror’s survey omits London, Winchester, and 
one or two other of the principal boroughs, it is supposed by 
the author of the * Introduction to Domesday Book’ that they 
had specially compounded with the king: afresh for all dues and 
customary payments ; for the sole design of the survey was to 
inquire into the king’s revenue. Owing to these omissions and 
this design, the notices of municipal institutions which it con- 
tains are very imperfect. In Lincoln, Stamford, Cambridge, 
and the other boroughs on the Danish side, the government 
was conducted by twelve laghmen [law men]. Chester too, 
another Danish city, was governed by twelve magistrates 
[^judices civitaiis]. Forfeitures for the breach of the peace, for 
forestal, for a house taking Tire to the common peril, &c., 
belonged to the king in the several boroughs. Other judicial 
forfeitures are noticed in some places ; the taking of tolls is 
mentioned in others, sometimes with great particularity*, and 
every scattered ray of light tends to show that the immunities 
granted by the earliest Anglo-Norman royal charters, were with 
scarcely an exception, the rights which were fully establislied 
before the Conquest interrupted their enjoyment. Indeed most 


^ ‘Introduction’ &c. passm. 
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of the provibions of these charters are either protections from 
giievances introduced by conquest and feudal institutions, or 
assurances of common justice, and as they could not be 
required previous to the Conquest, it is to be presumed that no 
formal charter of general privileges, of a date anterior to jhat 
event, ever existed. If indeed the query recently circulated 
by the Record Commissioners, foi Anglo-Saxon charteis of 
burghs, have^ any result, it will be in bunging foith some scrap 
of a few lines containing the contract of the community with 
the king, concerning their gajol, oi a giant equally concise 
of some specific privilege, in return for some special service. 
At Dover the burghers supplied the king with twenty ships 
for fifteen days, once in every year, each vessel having twenty- 
one persons on boaid, and this because he had gianted them 
sac and sot. When the king's messengei arrived, they paid 
three pence in wintei and two in summer, foi transporting his 
horse. They also found a pilot and his assistant. Whoever 
coiiStantly residing in the town, paid his customary rent to the 
king, was free of toll throughout England It is expressly 
added that these customs weie found here ‘at the king’s 
[William’s] coming .’ — [Introduciion to Domesdat/ Book, vol. i. 
p. 191J This principle of exemption fiom toll is precisely that 
granted at latei periods by the Anglo-Norman chaiters. 

The great English boioiighs generally, with various royal do- 
mains, were seized by ^J^illiam at the Conquest, and aie enrolled 
in Domesday Book as ter to, regis. In subsequent ages they Jiave 
always been designated as of the king's ancient demesne, being 
under his immediate dominion'^ , some otliei possessions weie 
of such eaily escheat to the crown, that they also weie 
included under the same designation, and when disputes arose 
concerning the fact of property being such, lecouisc waS|, 
always had to Domesday Book and to the lecoids ol the 
Exchequci to find if it had evci been so considered. JVIelan- 
choly indeed was the state of the English boroughs at thi*^ period , 
the picture of then depopulation and luin presented by the 
Domesday survey is deploiable, the sums which the suiviving 
burgesses paid the crown weie neveitheless greatly augjyuented , 
their houses were pulled down to build castles to coerc^them; 
and servile duties jvere sometimes exacted. In addition to this 
accumulation of oppressions, the produce of their industry was 
entirely at the meicy of their lord, who by the seignorial right 
or right of force, now for the first time established, made 
exactions which were scarcely the less arbitfary because called 


♦ . . . (hmum SHO . . 
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dones or gifts, and which in time obtained the name 
of tallages, from tlie tallies used in computing payment. 
Sometimes too, these demands were called assizes or aids, and 
lire burgesses appear to have been liable to them in precisely 
the same manner as the king’s other inferior tenants, though 
exempt from personal services, and from the odious feudal 
bonds upon the marriage of their daughters or widows. 
Indeed oppression must always have its limit in the endurance 
of the people subject to it. And the moral and physical 
strength of a burgess population had already been proved in 
France by the most sanguinary conflicts against the feudal 
oppressions ; a consideration which might influence the Anglo- 
Norman kings to concede to the inhabitants of their cities and 
towns the enjoyment of their ancient liberties and customs, 
instead of pushing them to movements which could not in any 
case conduce to lhe*^profit of the rulers. 

The City of London even obtained from the Conqueror a 
charter of a few lines granting that they should all be law- 
worthy, as in King Edward's time, and that every child should 
be his father’s heir ; thus vaguely securing to them their liberties 
and properties ; while a second of William’s charters granted 
them a liide of land, and assured them of his protection against 
French or English^. The ancient popular customs of the prin- 
cipal boroughs were left in operation in the mutual relations of 
the burgesses, and even the guilds for conviviality and mutual 
charitable assistance, for devotion and almsgiving, or those still 
more important for trading, were left standing; but the famous 
London Cnichfengild, of uncertain antiquity before the Conquest, 
and apparently havttig for one of its objects the practice of 
martial exercises, soon after this event, when its members could 
expect only a forcible dissolution, transferred its land and privi- 
leges to the Canons of the Holy Trinity, which grant was con- 
firmed by William 1st and 2nd, and by Henry 1st and 2nd. The 
original great mercatory guild of each borough was in the 
northern boroughs styled its kaiis, 

‘ Volo ut burgenses mei deBevcrlac’ (Bevcrley)habeaiit suain hanshus 
(Imns-hoMse or guild-hall) quam cis do ct concedo, ut ibi sua statuta 
))crtractent, ad honorem Dei, ct Sancti Johniinis, et Canonicorum, et 
ad toCius villatus emcndationeni, eadem liberat^n lege sient illi de 
Eboraco habent in sua hanshus ' — Carta Turstini Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis, qua libertates hoininibus (fe Bcverlaco conceduntur. — In 


* In the early rci)]fnc, the men of London, of the other principal cities, 
and of the Cinque Ports, were styled barons ; tliis word denoting in those 
ages, all enjoying their possessions exempt from any degrading servicesi 
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regno Henry Imi —Cart Antiq in Turr. Lond R J8 — Fcedera^ vol i 

p 10. 

And from this word is derived the designation of the Hans 
Towns, of kindred origin with the Anglo-Saxon boroughs, 
which in the enjoyment of their primitive freedom formed a 
power that monarchs courted in vain. 

But the seignorial right established by their Noiman masters, 
was a new and predominating influence in the social existence 
of the burges^ communities. The sums which they were com- 
pelled to furnish, must be accounted for to the king by responsible 
officers. Sometimes the rent hr farm, as it was called, and the 
other issues of the towr^ weie answereJto the king by the sheriff 
of the county in which it was situated. Sometimes the sheiifF 
held a town as custos or farmer of it, and answered to the king 
for the term and issues apart fioru the general ftrm of the county. 
Sometimes the king committed his town to a feimei, custos, or 
provost, distinct fiom the sheiift of the county. But in process 
of t me, the inhabitants, to be fited from the oppiessionsof such 
ofliccrs and Icssois, would undertake to account to the ciown 
foi a higher amount than any such officer could undertake to 
pay from the ])iocceds, besides making a great present or fine to 
the king foi tins liberty. Such offers, when the sheriff or other 
officer would bid as high as the buigesses, were lefused'**' , but 
the advantage of raising their local buidens in the modes most 
convenient to themselves, and the piospect of escape fiom per- 
sonal insult, were sufficient inducement to the inhabitants to 
make victorious proposals. 

This, therefoie, is the git\t sera of the commencement of ex- 
tant charteis of boioughs, which, by grvmg to the inhabitants 
their seveial towns at a cleai lent, to be accounted for at the 
Exchequei by an officer appointed by themselves from among 
tlieir own number, once more constituted them free and inde-* 
pendent communities, so long as they discharged this tiibute , 
and though tallages were still demanded of them, they*raised 
tluin by a mutual and equitable assessment, free from the harsh 
conduct of the king’s officers. In many cases, as m that of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, undei charters of John and Henry 3rd, 
the town was given to the inhabitants at fee feim, tyth an 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the sheriff or any other 
officei of the king, without the introduction of a single word as 
to internal goveinment, whi/^h was left entiiely to the ancient 
customs of the inhabitants. Sometimes special privileges are 
granted, but they are such only as regarded the burgesses in their 


^ See the case of Carlisle in Madox*!) Firma Burgi, cap. 11. sect. 3, 
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external relations ; and most frequently these earliest charters 
bear, that the burgesses to whom they are directed, shall either 
have all their ancient customs, or those of one of the principal 
cities of London, York, Winchester, &c. where the ancient free- 
aoms had been best preserved, and were best known. Whether 
expressed or understood in general terras, these charters 
secured to the grantees, among theprimary privileges, that their 
town should be a free borough, i, e. the inhabitants should be 
free from all servile duties; that the townsmen should have a 
free trade, and exemption from toll in every part of the king's 
dominions ; that all the land \trithin their limits should be the 
property of the community, — such as was not already occupied 
by their tenements (which were the property of the inhabitants 
by the ancient burgage tenure), forming common land, off which 
portions might be sold for building &c., by the assent of the 
community, to their profit, and to the improvement of the town ; 
that the townsmen should answer to the king for his ferin by 
their own mayor, bailifl', or other compeer, at the king’s Exclie- 
quer; frequently, that all protits arising from fines, amercements, 
&c. in the borough courts should belong to the community, for 
their common benefit, and towards the payment of their ferm ; 
and that they should chii.^c a mayor, bailiff, or ])ortievo, to be 
accepted by the Crown, to account at the Exchequer for the 
fenn, and to exercise the chief magistciiul authority. 

The restitution to the boroughs generally, of the full enjoyment 
of their ancient libeities, was hastened by civil commotions ; for 
every usurper knew the influence, even at that day, of pujnilar 
opinion. In the borouglis was centred nearly all that remained 
of old English nationality, and its support was therefore sought 
by securing or restoring to them their rights. In the case of 
London, this position of ulfairs led to the giant of an 
^.actual privilege; for Henry 1., perhaps to procure the popular 
voice in favour of his usurpation, granted a charter to the 
citizeiiic, giving them the appointment of the sheriff’ of Middle- 
sex from among themselves, for an annual feim of 300/., as also 
a justiciar to have custody of the pleas of the crown, with a 
proviso that none other should be justice over them. It also 
granted that they should not be impleaded without the walls, 
but only in their own popular court; that they should be 
exempt from danegelt^ from murder (or the compensation for 
murder where the homicide was not produced, according to the 
law of frank-pledge), and from being compelled to wage battle in 
any suit, which should on the contrary be determined by oaths. 
No one by any authority to claim reception (Jiospicium) in the 
house of any citizen; and the citizens to be everywhere exempt 
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fiom toll, and enjoy all their sokes and customs ; none to bo 
ameiced but m certain reasonable sums specified; nothing to 
be pleaded by miskenmng in the hustings or folkesmoot, ui 
other pleas in the city , to hold then hustings or popular couit 
weekly on Monday ; to have satisfaction of all bonds, &ci»; to 
recover unjust tolls taken of citizens by naarns, or legal reprisal 
on goods fioin the guilty place^lound in the city; to lecover all 
debts due to them by decision in their own courts , and to hunt 
111 the Chiltein and in Middlesex and Surrey as their ancestois 
did-^. Such were the liberties confirmed to the Londoners by 
the son of the Conqueroi. , That they aie almost entirely those 
which they had enjoyed previous to the Conquest, will not be 
disputed. The teftns of the preamble of Edward IITs first 
chaitei to London, given by consent of Parliament aie clear on 
this subject 

' I irst whereas, in the great chartei of the liberties of England, it is 
contained that the City ot London ha\c all the^r ancient liberties and 
customs, and the same citizens, at the timeof the making the Chartei, 
Jum ih( iimt of Saint LdwarJ Uu Kin^ and Confcssoi , and William the 
Conqueror, and of othci oui progenitors, had di\crs libeitves and 
lustoms as well by the Chartei of those our progenitors, without 
tlimUr by ancient cuslom, 

Henry II’s chartei to Lincoln is in these terms : — 

‘ Know }c, that T have giantcd to iny citizens of Lincoln all 
their liberties, customs, and laws which they had in the time 
of Edward, and William, and Ileniv, kings of England, and the 
mercatoiy guild of tlie men of the city and ot other mei chants in the 
county, as tliey iiioie full} and ficcly had tlic same in the time of my 
said ancestors kings of Engl ind And that all men living and trading 
within the four quarters of the city may enjoy the guilds, customs, 
tind asbi/es ot the cii>, as was moie fully used in the time ot Edward, 
AVillidiii, and Henry, kings of LngHnd, &c , i^c.* — Cart. Antiq in 
Tun. Loud. — Foedera p 40. ^ 

111 like manner Heniy IPs Charter to Wallingford confiims 
the liberties of the buigesses, as being tboae whmh they bad 
enjoyed in the time of Edward the (Joiiftssor, — ' their mercatory 
guild, with all their laws and customs,^ witli which no provost 
oi othei justice of the king’s was to interfere, but only then 
own ^ aldermannus et ministei,’ &c., 8cc. Ihis Chapter includes 
quittance from toll * by water and by stronde, by wodc and by 
londe,’ which words* are inserted as being the old customary 
expression, though the document is m Latin. — fnspex. lien. Ill, 
A. li. 61, A. D. 1267. Bib. Cotton. Claudius, 1 ). 11. 130 6. 
— Edward Ps. chartei of the liberties of the Cinque Ports in 

... ... . — — I — ■ ■ — “% 

♦ Per Inspex. Pat, 2. £dw, IV,— Farftra, vok i. p. 11, 
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like manner refers them to the age of the Confessor. Pot, Cart. 
6, Ed. 1. «. 13. in ceduld in Turr, £o«d.~Fcedera. voL i. p. 
658. 

The terms * I have given * or * granted/ used in the earliest 
as well as the later charters to boroughs, do not necessarily 
imply that all therein contained is new to the burgesses ; for the 
same terms are used by sovereigns in granting privileges which 
are embodied in mevious extant charters, and the same style 
was used by the French kings in confirming to communes the 
constitutions which they had established by force. And it was 
their being such as the country generally had been deprived 
of, that now rendered necessary their special certification as 
privileges, although the right to their enjoyment was far more 
ancient and more honourable than the power which now 
permitted its exercise. With the exception of such as are 
purely local, the liberties specified in the above charter of 
Henry I. to the Londoners, either by exemplification or by re- 
ference to the previous customs of the same or another place, 
form the basis of every early endowment of privileges granted 
to the English boroughs. 

Had all these early liberties beedi, as much ingenuity has been 
wasted in endeavouring to prove them, the fruit of the overflow- 
ing grace and paternal wisdom of the Norman kings, they 
would have presented only a copy of the institutions imitated 
from the Roman Gallic cities ot the South of France, of which 
many cities and towns in the North had lately acquired the 
enjoyment, by insurrection against the yoke of feudal mastery, 
or by purchase. But while every characteristic of the northern 
institutions, and the Saxon names used in the Latin charters 
to designate them, betray their native growth, the southern ones 
evince everywhere the Roman principles of their organization, 
though the exemptions from feudal oppression enjoyed by the 
free citizens in both countries were of course nearly the same. 
Stephen, wl^o succeeded the first Henry, likewise secured the 
adherence of the Londoners to his cause ; but as it was by 
no means so triumphant as that of Henry, they suffered severely 
from the animosity of the empress Matilda. Her son Henry II. 
however, confirmed the above-recited privileges, and it was in 
his reign thkt the special confirmation of them to towns given 
at ferm to the inhabitants, became frequent. Richard I. 
pursued in this respect the policy of bis father \ but it was in 
the reign of the weak yet violent John, that the boroughs rose 
most rapidly into consideration, and acquired the most numerous 
charters of liberties, th^ provisions of which were universally 
the same, conveying the above-mentioned righf^ff. Of the 
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purchase of every liberty, however, the great Roll of^the Pipe 
bears abundant evidence. Thus Gloucester is fined in cc marks 
for a grant of liberties similar to those enjoyed by the citizens 
of Winchester ; 1st of John, Rot 3. a. m. 2. The Burgesses of 
Bedford paid 40 raaiks for the king’s chai ter ; 12th Hen. II. 
Rot, 1. b. The Burgesses of Appleby paid the same sum for a 
cliaiter of the same liberties and customs as the citizens of York 
enjoyed ; 25th Hen. II, Rot 3. b. &c. &c. 

In imitation of the measures adopted by the Crown, the great 
lords of seignories also, with a view to reap similar advantages, 
frequently gave charters to the townsmen in their lordships, 
yielding to them their respective towns in fee ferm, with all the 
personal liberties of tfie burgesses of the royal demesne boroughs, 
and exemptions from toll, and from trial in any court but their 
own within the grantor’s power and lordship ; a limitation which 
made their advantages in commerce fall far short of those of the 
royal burghs. Sometimes too, these lords, instead of\iving 
the town and its suburbs at one general rent, provided for profit- 
ing by its increase by reserving a small rent for every burgage 
tenement that was or should be erected ; still retaining the 
power to levy tallage. • 

The English burgesses now, therefore, began to form a third 
estate under the feudal monarch, and amid the feudal aristocracy 
planted by the conquest, who despised them as being Englisli. 
Though they preserved in fond remembrance the days of 
‘ good king Edward,’ their nation’s head and not its master, 
yet now emancipated from the personal insults and injuries 
of conquest, they took their new station with firmness, and 
their feelings of nationality and social pride were rallied round 
the several little communities to which they belonged. The 
spirit which had animated their forefathers at Hastmgs, was 
now directed to the jealous defence of their rights against ^en- 
croachments; that which had founded monasteries in the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom, now endowed chantries in ^he several 
cities and boroughs ; their guilds and mercantile hanses they 
enjoyed in security ; and the ambition for a name would find 
gratification in the endowment of a house of charity, or the 
completion of some work of permanent public utility. It was 
this definite possession of their ancient civil liberty by the 
boroughs, that, whiW it insured the feudal lords of the English 
soil from the effects of any lingering national hope, cherished 
social feelings and bonds that were yet destined to triumph by 
imperceptible advances over those which had been erected so 
proudly on their abasement. • 

The 9E)ra of this settlement is marked by the clausa of the 
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Magna Charta of Henry III. providing that, ‘ The City of 
London shall have all its ancient liberties and free customs ; 
moreover we will and grant that all other cities and boroughs, 
and towns, and the barons of the Cinque Ports and other ports, 
may have all their liberties and free customs/ It cannot be 
supposed, that there was henceforward any unceasing heart- 
burning among the men of the English royal boroughs against 
their sole superior the king ; but only like other free subjects, 
when they were specially aggrieved ; for he was necessarily 
their steadfast and unfailing defender against any injury from 
other than his own authoiity, and tkeir favourer in every cause 
as his tenants in mass, on whose security from aggression 
depended the revenue be derived from them. That rapacious 
and dissolute monarchs, like Henry III himself, resorted to the 
meanest oppressions to procure aids and gifts, is equally indis- 
putable* ; and the feelings consequent on such proceedings, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to conceive. But these ])eculiar 
injuries became for the most part obsolete, when the several 
interests of the state began to meet in parliaments ; and the 
bitterness of jealousy between thethird estate and the monarchical 
power, had not its origin until centuries subsequent, when the 
Commons were found to be the sole obstacle to an unlimited 
despotism of preiogative. It is necessary to observe, that in 
the course of ages, the distinction between the loyal boroughs 
and those under the several lords, was in most instances 
gradually lost ; for when tlie latter came to be required to jiay 
taxes to the king, they obtained royal charters of liberties in 
return and came like the rest under the immediate protection of 
the king. 

The constitution of all the ancient English boroughs was 
originally purely democratic ; and never was a corporation, cither 
in deed or name, erected by royal charter until times compara- 
tively recent. The town and all liberties were secured by the 
royal charter to the townsmen at large, who, for many centuries, 
were the sole body acknowledged by the crown, or having any 
existence. Nor wai^ it assumed by the king to dictate on the 
internal polity of the boroughs (which was left to their 


• In the 31st of Henry III. for instance, for i\ot paying their debts of 
tallage or other del)ts j and ‘ because they disregarded the king’s man- 
date,' the SherifiTs of liondon and Middlesex were delivered in custody to 
the Marshal, and the JMayor, Sherifl's, and Aldermen Averc forbidden by 
therasclvcfa or deputies to proceed in any matter until the King had further 
ordered. HU. Commufiin, 31 Hen, III, rot. 5. — ^Tkis seizure, however, was 
remitted in the next term to the barons of London. Pus, Communia, 31 
Hen, III, rot, d, 0, 
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ancient usages), beyond specifying, in the first instance* 
the title of the officer or officers to be elected by me whole 
community to» account to him for the ferm, and be their chief 
magistiate or justice. Subsequent charters gave power to elect 
other officers, rendered necessary by the gradual improvement of 
the judicial institutions, the increase of population, and the exten- 
sion of their interests ; but it was still always to the burgesses 
at large, on their petition, and in accordance with the existing 
popular government. Thus the form of all charters or grants 
of possessions or privileges, was, m the early Norman reigns, 
down to that of John, ‘ to the citizens, burgesses, or men’ 
of such a city or town, ^jto hold to them and their heirs, 
from the king and his heirs*.’ The word impeipetuum was 
sometimes added, anc? it was mvaiiably joined with the preceding 
addiess m the charteis of Henry III. and Edward L In or 
about Edward Ill’s reign, and for some time after, such grants 
were made in like manner to the townsmen ^ and their heirs 
and successors for ever,’ and in later times are mentioned their 
* successors’ only. It was not until about the leign of Henry 
V I. and Edward IV, that the loyal charters began to contain 
provisions, that the towns should foim ‘a corporate community 
in deed and namef though tl^e entire power of these cabalis- 
tic woids, and of those erecting a ^corpus corporatum et 
pohlicuni^ subsequently used, had long of necessity been 
undei stood, when a body of men weie tenants of the Crown, 
and in the enjoyment of a se])diate political existence. The 
genfial erection of corpoiations distinct from the whole com- 
munity of the borough, was left for the perfecting hand of the 
Stuarts. 

The sum of the description of a burgess, townsman, or member 
of the community of the boiough, bays Madox, was this: — 

" They were deemed townsmen who had a settled dwelling in 
the town, who merchandised there, who weie of the bans or 
guild, who were in lot and scot with the townsmen ; and wlio 
used and enjoyed the liberties and free customs of tl^g town j,.’ 
In fewer words, the burgesses were those who resided in the 

* This style was consequent on the feudal institutions, and declined with 
their decline. Henry Ill’s g-ieat charter of liberties, the real Magna 
Chaita, ran ' to the nation and their heirs ’ ^ 

t This style appears to ha\c aiiscn on the decline of the honsehold fran- 
chise, when the municipakinstitntions began to lest on societies of persons 
in the trades £>uilds, in lieu of haMiip^ thc^ orii»inal base of inhabitancy. — 
Madoi^^ CoUectfonn. Lansd MSS vol lii, p 80 

X Brady’s absurd ai^nment to show that the community was .a close and 
limited body, had it merited a refutation, would liave received it by this 
work — Ftma Burgi, p. 2G9. » 
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town an(i enjoyed its common fianchises ; and they did enjoy 
these, as being the resident and trading inhabitants. Originally, 
therefore, the household franchise was universal, *and the indi- 
vidual qualification was the being at scot and lot with the rest 
of the community ; for the eaily charters specially grant the 
libeities therein contained to the citizens, burgesses, or men 
dwelling within the limits of the city or bOrough, which com- 
monly included a surrounding vacant space ; and to be at scot 
and lot with them, was to be so resident, and sharing in the 
common burthens of the community. Sti angers residing tem- 
porarily in the town for the purposes of trade were not allowed 
voices in the aftairs of the borough, and consequently in the 
grant of aids and tallages , at the same time they were free 
from its burthens, which could not be imposed at common law 
without admission to these rights,— so ancient is the principle ol 
co-extensive taxation and representation*. 

So entirely unknown in early ages was any select body 
forming a corporation, in the popular sense of this term, 
that it is difficult to distinguish in many particulars between 
boroughs of ancient demesne, and inferioi places held of 
the crown by the inhabitants for a specific term ; for they 
paid their aids, tallages, fiups, &c., to the king in one 
and the same manner, and when the men of a town became 
answerable to the crown for a ferm or other debt due from then 
community, it was indiflTeient to the king whether they had 
municipal combinations oi not. The barons of the exchecpier, 
the king’s attorney, oi his other clerks and officers, charged, 
impleaded, and sued the townsmen of the one or the other in the 
same manner, m any name by which they could be accurately 
designated, and they aiisweied by one or more of their number, 
deputed for this purpose by the rest. There was also anciently 
a method of summoning a community to appear in the king’s 
cojirts of law by six or some other number of the better and more 
discreet inhabitants to be nominated by the restf. The duties 
of theboreughs to the king were rendered entirely by their chief 
officers, elected annually by the whole community. The original 
custom of the boroughs, under the eaily Norman kings, was to 
elect two portreves or bailiffs ; but by different charters it was 
commonly granted to them to elect a single chief magistrate, 
bearing tne Norman title of mayor, who became answerable to the 
crown for all things in which the bailiffs were pieviously respon- 

* A bondiriiUiN rcsidtrK e for a, year and a day in a borough without any 
claim by his lord, made him fiee, a pfovifiion which is embodied hi many 
eharterb, and was tlie common law with regard to all hofoughb 

t Firma Burgi, jjas&im * 
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sible, and the latter declined to an inferior rank. The mayor it was 
always necessary to present to the king, or some one""^ appointed 
by him, to be accepted and sworn faithfully to discharge his 
duties, both to the crown and the community ; and to receive 
these presentations, accept the officer elected, and take his 
oath, became part of the duties of the treasurer and barons of 
the Exchequer. To these, when the citizens or burgesses had 
made their election, it was notified by letters under their 
common seal, and the mayor elect was presented to them at the 
Exchequer by two of his fellow-burgesses. The same custom 
was observed in regard to sheriff's, which some of the cities 
acquired power to elect as counties of themselves, and for the 
same reason, — because of the duties which they had to render 
to the king. In coufte of time communities acquired by charter 
the privilege of taking the oaths of their own officers, or they 
might be tendered to the constable of the nearest royal castle. 
If such officers performed any official duty witliout taking the 
oath, it was deemed a contempt, and the liberties were liable to 
be seized into the king’s hands^ unless redeemed by fine or a 
valid excuse. 

The above sketch shows the entire external relations of the 
ancient boroughs, the integrity pf theii internal civil government, 
and that the municipal body was originally composed of the 
inhabitant householders. How extraordinary seems the transition 
from this position of affairs to the present, with all the various 
claims to borough freedom which the House of Commons was 
for centuries involving in still greater confusion by the decisions 
of election committees. The task of elucidation is rendered 
the more difficult by the internal government being unprescribed 
by all early charters, and left entirely to the ancient customs 
and usages of the burgesses, or to such as they might resolve 
to adopt in accordance with the common law of the realm. The 
history of the first part of this change, therefore, is to be found 
only in the proceedings recorded in the corporation books and 
those of the several guilds ; and that of its complefion, in the 
Stuart charters. The commissions at present in operation, it is 
to be hoped, will bring forward matter of the first importance from 
the former, which are the only hidden sources of information, 
and have in well-known instances been wilfully destroyed by 
dishonest interest ; but sufficient. is already accessiWe, to trace 
the progression towayds *the present prevailing reversal of all 
rational municipal government, by which a town community is 
made, as it were, to stand upon its head. 

There are certain claims to freedom in boroughs, by birth, 
marriage, servitude, purchase, and free gift, which are known to 
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be of very early antiquity, and which a moment’s consideration 
will show to have arisen necessarily from the original constitu- 
tion which has been traced, or rather to have formed part of 
that constitution. Premising that residence and the scot and lot 
qualification were necessary to substantiate any claim to the 
freedom, it is evident that, to the liberties granted to the 
townsmen and their heirs or successors, their sons and 
apprentices had an inherent right; and as their daughters or 
widows would not marry bondsmen, if the community at large 
chose to admit their husbands by the claim of marriage only, 
custom would establish this right also. With regard to the 
right by purchase, it is obviously equitable that the burgesses, 
who had purchased the enjoyment of their liberties dearly, 
should not admit strangers to share in theiii and in their public 
property, without ])aying a fine to the funds of the community for 
this freedom ; and in such case, as in the preceding, residence 
and contribution to the discharge of the common burthens 
was necessary to substantiate the claim, or enjoy the right. If 
the community chose to admit a stranger without the payment 
of any fine, this was the right by gift ; but all these claims, it 
is obvious, were anciently meie openings to the universal house- 
hold and soot and lot franchise,; fur none but a freeman could 
claim to rSi^fc^^dftrade in the town beyond a limited number 
of days, at least until the enactment of the staple laws in the 
reign of Edward III. Nor can the prevention of the permanent 
residence of #||||^reemen be regarded as tyrannical on the part 
of the for they would have been free at common 

law, from alrSuxcs and public burthens, and instead of being on 
an equality with the previous inhabitants, would thus have 
an important advantage over them. The unamalgamated state 
of society, in which trie burghs enjoyed peculiar liberties and 
supported peculiar public burthens, necessarily raised into 
existence this principle, the present perpetuation of which in 
many ancient towns is equally mischievous and unjust, since 
all are novy^supposed to be equally free and equally taxed to the 
state, whether residing within or without certain limits. Edward 
IITs laws of the staple, sanctioned the residence of non-freemen 
in the staple towns, but on the other hand he allowed the commu- 
nities to compel them to contribute to the public burthens ; and 
under iheStTregulations does the residence of non-fieemen appear 
first to have become frequent*. The peculiar position of the Jews 
and of the merchants of the Hans Towns does notaffect thegeneral 

I 

* Charter of the 37th of Edw. IIT. to the citizens of Dublin (13G3). 
R(»t. Mem. 2 , Ric. III. m. M, 12 in Turr. Berm. Dublin Castle. 
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question. The ancient guilds or companies of the seversfl trades 
were openings for admission to the municipal franchise; for in 
London, it may be instanced, a certain ntimber of the brethren 
of the mystery* to which the candidate belonged, would become 
sureties for his proper behaviour. These guilds are of very great 
antiquity, and in then gieatest piospenty became important 
bodies, in which the whole community was enrolled, and they 
severally had their common halls, made bye-laws for the regula- 
tion of their trades, and had common properties; while the rights 
of the individuals composing them, as members of the great 
general community, lemained the same. 

Anciently the only court, council, or assembly in every city 
01 borough was the folkirmote, oi meeting of the whole commu- 
nity, called 111 London, when held within doors, the hustings or 
common-hall, and in othei places fiequently the hundred. 
These were held tor^nutual advice and general determination on 
the affairs of the community, whether in the election of 
vVnentn^ aon of justice, the making of bye-laws, 

tb'-Qiaui, sale, or lease of public property, the voting of taxes, 
01 any othei mattei affecting their interests. In this as- 
sembly, m fact, commonly held every week, appeared the 
community or commonalty, to whom, together wilnthe officers 
whom they annually elected, eveiy geneial power and privi- 
lege conveyed by the lo^al chaiteis was gianted. How^ever 
vested in later times, eveiy power exercised in the ancient 
boioughs derives its origin fiom the acts of this assembly; and 
the following notices of them m Londonf will show their general 
course. 

So eaily as the close of Heniy IITs leign, did the aldermen, 
and those calling themselves the more disci eet of the city, make 
an attempt to elect a mayor in opposition to the popular voice ; 
built ended in tlie triumph of the latter in a geneial folk-mote 
at St. Paul's Cross. In the leigns of the Edwards, it would* 
appear fiom Liber c, in the towu-cleik's office, as quoted by 
Brady, that the election of mayor of London was made by the 
niayoi, aldermen, and a varying number of men out of each 
ward, whose appointment must have been by election of the 
ward, so that the general voice was the same. [Liber de * 


This word had not oiigyicilly the 'mysterioub ’ signification since 
attached to it ; being derivea from the French meatier , a trade, — which is 
apparently from mistre and mai*u{er, 

d Derived chiefly from a learned and elaborate essay, composed 
pniicipally of extracts from coip orate records, and entitled ‘TheRijfhts 
and Authority of the Commons of the City of London in their Common 
Hdll assembled,’ &c &c. London, folio, 16^5 

voi.. xxu.— Westmim^tev Hevmv* 2 F 
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Antiqiih Legibus in Archiv. Civ. fo. 132 , Anno 1272 .] 
The alderaien were in their original constitution only a 
council to the mayor m the administration of justice and in his 
other duties, elected annually by the freemen of the several 
wards ; and from them the mayor might resort for advice to the 
commonalty in their general assembly, before which that of the 
aldeiHnen gave way. At a very eaily period, however, the great 
number of the citizens, and the variety of business to be trans- 
acted, made it necessary for them to have a standing committee 
of their body to be consulted by the mayor and aldermen, and to 
have the same veto as the Common Hall possessed in the framing 
of bye-lawsj and in the general administration of the affairs of 
the community. Any grievous malversation was prevented, by 
the whole of this administrative body, called tlie Common- 
Council, being elected annually by the commons at large, who 
thus framed for themselves a representative government. That 
such a council existed so early as the year^l284, appears by the 
Liber Albus in the town-clerk’s office*; feiit -^ent 

present day deemed in law a prescriptive body, yet this u 
arise from its not deriving its existence from royal charter, rather 
than from the certainty of its existence before the time of legal 
memory. Its number and constitution, too, were often varied. 
Nearly thirty years after the power of making bye-laws had been 
expressly granted to the citizens by charterf, it was by the 
consent of all the commons ordained, that each of the mysteries 
should chuse certain persons to assent to and ordain, with the 
lord mayor and aldermen, whatever they should deem ad- 
visable; to elect the mayor and sheriffs; and to give council 
in all cases where it was formerly sought of the commons. 
This was in the 43rd or 44th of Edward 111, and was confirmed 
in the 60th of the same I’eign; but the Common Hall or court of 
hustings of the whole commonalty, still retained the right of 
remodelling the municipal government, of which it seems diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could ever become deprived ; and in 
the 7tli of Richard II. the Common Council was placed on its 
present footing, by an act of Common Hall, passed in the pre- 
sence of the ' immense community,** to the effect that, as in such 
great assemblies things had been done more by clamour than 
by reawon, the aldermen, when, on the day of St. Gregory in 
every year, they are established for the year ensuing, be firmly 
charg^, fifteen days after the said day, to assemble their reSpec- 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ... — — y .... 

♦ Maitland, p. 105. 

+ In the IStli of Edw. III. BtKt this power must have been inherent in 
them from the first, qr there could previously have been no municipa 
organization. 
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tive wards^ and by good deliberation, charge them to chuse 
four of the most sufficient persons that are in their ward, to be 
of the common-council for the year ensuing, 8lc., provided that 
of the whole number, no more than eight should be of one 
mystery. In some points, as to the numbers sent, this Act was 
not adhered to; but as the whole administrative powers of the 
community were thus transferred to their representatives the 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council, annually elected, — it is 
not surprising that the ancient hustings court, though still con- 
tinuing to exist, should have fallen into comparative abeyance. 
Yet on a subsequent occasion, in the 23rd of Henry VII, the 
mayor, aldermen, common-council, and commons are found 
acting as one great «Common Hall, in accordance with the 
original constitution. 

Such was the natural origin of the courts of aldermen and 
common-council in London; and their analogous rise in other 
communities is abundantly evidenced by existing documents. 
When the whole of the citizens or burgesses were numbered in 
tlie several guilds, these, for convenience sake, sometimes 
formed the basis of the internal polity of the community, 
and the election of borough officers or of members of the 
common-council became vested* in them. London at the 
present day presents a remarkable instance of incomplete 
progression from the household franchise to the adoption of 
that of the guilds ; the inhabitant freemen chusing the 
members of the common-council and the aldermen ; while the 
livery of the several companies, whether resident or non- 
resident, elect the mayor, sheiiff, chamberlain, and other 
officers. In many boroughs, this basis of the guilds entirely 
superseded the original scot and lot franchise; and in the 
changes of society which by imperceptible degrees have 
reduced the guilds from their original position, the wa^ 
was thus opened fgr abuses. Moreover the aristocratic 
tendency even of the most popular societies in ar^ age of 
imperfect political instruction, was at the same time working 
counter to the popular liberties. The richest and most influen- 
tial persons being chosen to the highest place in the municipal 
councils by the inhabitants at large, were naturally inclined to 
perpetuate their authority without seeking the sanctii^Ti of the 
popular voice, and even j:o usurp powers never delegated by it 
at all. These usurpations were vigorously resisted by the body 
of the community ; and the contests were sometimes so violent 
and obstinate as to lead to bloodshed. The history of the early 
French communes presents in different instances precisely the 
same circumstances, by which the usurping party sometimes 
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brought'* complete destruction on the community*. But the 
endeavour of internal parties thus to form close ruling bodies, 
irresponsible to the community at large, had little success until 
encouraged by a higher authority from without ; and for four 
hundred years from the time of the Conquest, cases of such 
influence in England are almost unknown. Thcf strength of 
the royal burghs was that of the king against the aristocracy,* 
until the accession of the Tudors ; and therefore, to have 
unnerved it, would have been suicidal on the part of the crown. 
But when the aristocracy was so weakened as to become merely 
the powerful machine of despotism, the crown found the first 
check to its arbitrary sway in the Commons, and gradually 
became opposed to the old free spirit which had so long been its 
support against a third power. Two principles then came into 
collision ill English society, — undivided despotism and unsubdued 
freedom ; and it required a long experience to instruct the parties 
whom these principles animated, in their respective strength 
and bearing. But the despotic power, which with individuality 
of person and purpose united an all-cognizant position and 
all-petvading authority, quickly entered into covert hostilities 
against the popular rights of the borough freemen, who§e position 
was too strong for the contenlplation of an open attack. 

The only policy open to the crown to secure its objects, was 
the encouragement of burgher aristocracies, irresponsible for 
the exercise of authority to the freemen at large, and courting 
the favour of the government, for reasons sufficiently obvious, in 
proportion as they were made independent of that of their fellow 
townsmen. This policy, however, w'as very slowly developed, 
though the fiist traces of it appear in several of the charters of 
Henry VII ; as in one to Bristol, in 1499, establishing a self- 
elective council of aldermen; who yet, though justices, had no 
exclusive power of government. Henry VIII mostly confirmed 
tvhatever customary institutions were existing, as also did the 
chartersof Edward VI. The charters of Mary and Elizabeth which 
establish new municipalities, erected self-elective corporations 
for their government, which had for one of their chief objects the 
exclusive exercise of the parliamentary franchise. But the history 
of the corrupt institutions so numerously erected in these and 
the StRart reigns, which procured to the places concerned 
the designation of ‘ crown boroughs,^ and which origin they have 
never belied, belong not to ancient muhicipal history. With the 
exception of the weaker places, the ancient boroughs, which 
were also the only towns of real importance, retained their free 


• feee Lettres sur vUxstoirt de France, par M, Augustin Thierry* 
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constitutions yet a little longer unimpaired by other evils than 
those of internal growth. These the freemen were themselves 
beginning to abolish ; and in the reign of Elizabeth 
they claimed to exercise personally powers then vested in 
some of tie common-councils. In Michaelmas Term 40th 
and 41st of Elizabeth, it was demanded of the two Chief 
Justices Popham and Anderson, Chief Baron Periam, and the 
other justices, whether the elections of officers made by the 
common-councils, consisting of select bodies of the burgesses 
of a city or borough, were legal, in opposition t* the words of 
their charter vesting the elections indefinitely in the com- 
monalty ; which question it was of great importance to know, 
because, contrary to lire ancient usage which had thus grown 
up, attempts were making to have popular elections. On which 
it was "decided j that such ancient customs were good, because 
the several boroughs had power to make bye-laws ; and where 
bye-law^s making these regulations could not be found, it might 
be presumed that they had existed, because such custom must 
have originated in common consent. Therefore elections of 
corporate officers by select common-councils were legal**^. But 
whatever objections might by the Queen’s judges be found in 
law to the institutions of boroughs being remodelled by the 
authority which framed them, — the common assembly of the 
burgesses, — there was assuredly none in abstract right or reason; 
and instances of such remodellings have been already noticed. 
But all hope of a return to the original principles of borough 
freedom was destroyed by the patronage extended by the 
Stuarts to every corruption that would favour the despotism 
of the prerogative. A fine field for undermining the spirit 
of the Commons was presented by the state of the boroughs, 
which, by oppressive acts under a mask of law, were induced to 
submit their liberties to the king, with petitions to have 
confirmed. In the new charters which were granted by 
James I, power was assumed of dictating every deteil of the 
internal polity of the boroughs, and of nominating the 
persons who were first to exercise the several offices under the 
new charter'^ and to form the common-councils, with authority 
to assess local taxes, although not the representatives of the 
commonalty. Wherever the public voice was not sufficient to 
counteract this fraudulent policy of the crown, it was invariably 
exercised to destroy popular rights, to encourage political 
corruption, to form the limited exclusive bodies to which the 


• Cokers Reports, Voh IV. fol. 97. Michaelmas Terra, 40, and 41, 

Reginas Eliz. 
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name of 'corporation is at present applied, and to undermine by 
every means the remainder of the healthy energies of the 
boroughs. Wherever it could be attained, the corporations 
were made self-electedi or close as it is expressively termed, as 
portion of the progressive design to enslave the whole nation to 
a government equally close and unsaiictionedby its voice ; though 
where powerful communities still enjoyed the rights of their 
ancestors, they frequently resisted these influences to a consi- 
derable extent. Every chance of reformation, however, was 
utterly destroj^ed ; every existing abuse was made permanent ; 
and new ones were nurtured behind an impenetrable barrier of 
royal sanction. Such measures were among the greatest of the 
political crimes of the Stuarts ; and to thfem may be attributed 
the existence of the mass of corporate corruptions that remain 
to be abolished. They were pursued with undeviating perse- 
verance during the continuance of this dynasty ; and it was a 
sweeping attempt to subvert the remaining liberties of the 
boroughs, begun by the Quo Warrantos of the 35th Charles II, 
that greatly contributed to the happy expulsion of the Stuart 
family. It was in this aera that naturally arose the bitterness 
of jealousy between the crown and the great bodies of townsmen, 
excluded from the political and municipal rights of freemen ; 
more especially where the latter lemaiued unbesotted by the 
doctrines of divine right, which, under the name of religion and 
loyalty, were unceasingly instilled into their minds by the 
members of the 'chuich and state’ monopolies. Since the 
Revolution, the crown has very seldom interfered with municipal 
institutions by the granting of chaiters; but in the few cases 
which have occurred, it has betrayed a trembling anxiety to 
preserve the corrupt bonds imposed by the Stuarts, by 
which most of the corporate towns in the kingdom are now 
fettered. 

•fhe corporation of Bristol may be taken as representing the 

J )erfectio 9 of the Stuart or Tory policy (though in one of the 
argest cities of the Empire), and the standard of political slavery 
to which the remaining free institutions of the boroughs were 
being rapidly reduced, so long as the nation would submit to 
the imposition. For several centuries the management of their 
own aftaifiSi, and their internal government, were conducted by 
the men of Bristol according to their prescriptive customs, and 
to such rules as the whole coramuhity chose to adopt. In 1499, 
perhaps in sanction of ancient custom, or at least on the petition 
of the inhabitants, Henry VII by his charter, permitted that 
they should have a. common-council of forty, elected by the 
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inhabitants’^, and five aldermen besides their recorder^ originally 
appointed by the mayor and common- council. Elizabethi in 1581 » 
increased the number of the latter to twelve, who were self- 
elective ; but the general liberties of th^ citizens, who were too 
numerous and powerful to permit them quietly to be infringed, 
were repeatedly confirmed by the Stuarts. The common-council, 
however, surrendered their charter before the Quo Warranto 
brought against it in 1682-3 ; and in the following year Charles 
II issued a new charter, constituting by name the mayor, 
aldermen, common-council, and all officers who should form the 
new corporation, and providing that the common-council, though 
possessing all its ancient power of internal legislation and taxa- 
tion derived from the*burgesses at large, should no longer re- 
present the community, but be a close aixd permanent body, to 
fill up vacancies- in its own numbers as they occurred by death or 
otherwise, and to appoint the mayor and every other officer. But 
even this annihilation of the civic rights of the inhabitants was 
deemed insufficient. To secure the servility of all the members of 
llie corporation, it was provided that the Lord Chancellor should 
have a veto on their bye-laws, and that the king should have the 
unlimited power of expelling any of its members, by order in 
council, without any further proceeding. This charter was of 
course accepted by the close corporation therein nominated ; 
and the same measures were in hand even witli London itself, 
when the Revolution destroyed the power, which had already but 
too successively pursued them. James II, some few weeks 
before his abdication, endeavoured to support himself by 
rendering justice to his insulted and injured subjects, and by 
proclamation restored the ancient government of Bristol, and 
replaced it on its former charters, the resignation of which was 
cancelled by the Attorney-General and given to the mayor. 
Other boroughs in similar circumstances discarded the new 
charters, and reverted to the old ones ; but this was nottheCifSe 
with the corporation of Bristol ; who held fast by Charles’s 
charter, ilt is gravely questionable, however, how far the 
charter of Charles is to be considered valid, and by the burgesses 
at large it was regarded as void. But so soon as the Tories, the 
corrupt supporters of this and every other political fraud 
of the Stuarts, had reluctantly relinquished James ea account 
of his papistry alone, and returned to power under Anne, a fresh 
charter was granted in the 10th of her reign, to the close corpo- 

* The terms of the charter arc, that the mayor and two aldermen, de 
w assensucommunitatis vill/v, the assent of the commonalty of the town,* 
shall elect them. These words merely einpower^tlie mayor and aldermen 
to act as returning odicers.-^Seyer’s Charters, p* 152, 
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ration, donfirming the provisions of the charter of Charles 11. as 
legal, with exception only of the power assumed by the crown 
to dismiss its members at will, and holding forth pretended 
pardons to those who had refused submission to it. Of the 
value of municipal institutions so worthy of their authors, there 
Have recently been flaming proofs. 

It has devolved on the present generation to clear away these 
vicious bodies, enjoying the rights and armed with the poweis 
usurped from the community, and commonly almost as much 
at variance with the respective bodies of burgesses still enjoy- 
ing the name, as with the inhabitants at large with whom they 
have no connexion but that between the irresponsible ruler 
and the subject of his power. It is not Here designed to discuss 
the detail of prospective municipal institutions, but to define only 
their necessary basis. 

' That the burgesses w^re originally the inhabitant house-holders of 
the borough contributing to the charges and taxes of the community, 
is a point which is now too clearly established to be disputed, but at 
the same time they differed in some important respects from what may 
be termed the fluctuating inhabitancy of modern towns. The burgess 
held his burgage by a certain tenure, he was admitted to his tenement 
by a formal act, he was put in possession by the bailiff of the town. 
And I can find no proof that a foreigner" was entitled as a matter of 
course to establish himself as a burgess tenant or to settle within the 
liberty, without the assent eitlier of the lord or of the community. To 
cast the municipal franchise upon the inhabitant house-holders at 
large, without restriction or qualification, and without endeavouring 
to discipline them into good citizenship, would be wholly inexpedient.* 
—Observations Sfc, p. 58. 

On analysing these generalities, more definite conclusions may 
be arrived at. No one originally was taxed, who was not in 
the enjoyment of the freedom of the borough, and therefore 
taxation and representation w'eie co-extcnsive, which is not the 
case at the present day ; and if the burgesses including only a 
portion, sometimes very limited, of the whole body of inhabit- 
ants, should now claim to have the election of magistrates and 
governing bodies thrown open to them alone, the inhabitants 
not freemen would have an equally good claim to be exempt 
from taxes for the support of such government, or any other 
public purposes. These claims being bjjilanced, neither of them 
would be asserted ; and it is obvious that every right to muni- 
cipal freedom is possessed now, as in early ages, by the 
inhabitant house-holders paying scot and bearing lot, or sharing, 
in all the burthens of the community. All Englishmen are, or 
ought to be, equally free, and no one can claim a right to 
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domineer over another, by placing magistrates oy4r him and 
assessing him to local taxes without his consent. In every- 
thing which affects the inhabitants at large, such inhabitants 
have a right to a voice , and as m the generality of cases there 
IS no corporate pioperty but what is applicable to pvblic 
purposes, and ni the advantages derived from which, if 
pioperly administered, the inhabitants at large would share in 
as great a proportion as the existing bodies of freemen, the 
latter can produce no valid objection to the unlimited extension 
of municipal rights. Where buigesses can claim legal private 
interests in property, the. individuals possessing such rights, 
while they share with the other inhabitants in the fieedom of the 
community at larged may form a distinct society for the manage- 
ment of such affairs alone. It was never contemplated by the 
oidinances of Edward III, that the residence of non-freemen 
for the purposes of commerce would become v^hat the lesidence 
of non-freemen has long been , or some provisions such as those 
above suggested, would have then been made. As foi the insult 
to the English peojilc conveyed in the intimation of their being 
unqualified for the enjoyment of the municipal fieedom of then 
forefathers, and requiring to be ^ disciplined into good citizen- 
ship,’ its gratuitousness is proved by their being at this time 
the best of citizens under the existing systems of corruption and 
misrule, or under no system at all. 

The household franchise, therefoie, with the scot and lot 
qualification, ought to foim the basis of e\ ery new municipal 
organization, as well in the ancient boiouglis, as m the large 
towns wheie such institutions are of pi imary necessity. Neither 
should this franchise be limited to the tenant who, in the large 
towns, nominally holds one building much laigtr than his own 
wants require, while more substantial meinbeis of the community 
aie frequently his sub-tenants. Formerly 'master and^man 
were members of one mystery, fellows of one guild,’ [05- 
sejvations, p. 4]. These ties are dissolved, but tie operative 
of good character at this day, while at least equal in moiaT 
worth, IS as superior in mental power as m animal comfoits, to 
the journeyman of old. The observation is perfectly just that 
' the most accurate lest of chaiacter by which we can tiy the 
respectability of the middling and lower orders \vlll be found, 
not so much m the value of the tenement, as in the period during 
which the individual has continued in the same neighbourhood 
or town ,’ — [^Obser oat ions, p. 6.] But the distinction proposed 
to be made between opeiatives and non-operalives, m the time 
of residence winch should give them municipal rights, with an 
inquisition to decide who shall be esteemed of these several 
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classes, weruld be unbearably odious if practicable, and is as 
impracticable as odious. All operatives of value to themselves 
and to society, have an undeniable claim to share in municipal 
freedom ; and all such and none others would be included by the 
household franchise being enjoyed by all sub-tenants assessed 
to Ihe public burthens of the community, which they should 
have the power of demanding to be. Pauperism or crime will 
scarcely ever appear within these limits ; and when they do, 
they may be disqualifications. The residences of sub-tenants, 
it must be observed, are infinitely superior to the ordinary houses 
in the early ages of the scot and lot franchise, when the punish- 
ment for some transgressions was that the offender’s house 
should be taken out of the town and burned, and this even in 
London. 

Such is the only basis in prescriptive right, in reason, and in 
justice, for municipal institutions. The bonds of peace, union, 
and consequent strength, which would thus be restored to 
society, are those which are dictated by nature, and which alone 
it is practicable to form ; and it is suflSciently well known that 
wealth and intelligence are not likely in such circumstances 
to want at least their due influence, so that municipal insti- 
tutions would once more possess every attribute of dignity, 
instead of incurring at once both hatred and scorn. A partial 
restoration of rights to the communities of towns, would be more 
dangerous even than the present monopoly of them, for it would 
create new bickerings, with fresh strength to maintain them ; 
and a distinction of the inhabitants into classes, if practicable, 
would secure the destruction of all peace and order, by raising 
quarrels of the most dangerous description. The enemies of 
social union and happiness, will yet endeavour to create and 
foment such discord ; and it will require the united efforts of 
of their friends, to secure the exclusion of adverse elements. 

Sir Francis Paigrave asserts, that a distinction must be made 
between the municipal and the parliamentary franchise ; a doc- 
trine not to have been expected from one profesKsing so 
much reverence for the precepts of antiquity, as they were 
ever identical from the first, and with few exceptions remained 
so until the late changes in the parliamentary franchise* The 
admission of the 10/. householders to the latter, may therefore 
be regairded as an admission of their right, to the rest. Because 
such admission to the elective franchise has not been extended to 
the length of justice and constitutional precedent, is no reason 
why municipal rights should be similarly restricted. When 
the boroughs granted t,axea to the king separately, such grants 
were made in the common assembly of the burgesses# ana they 
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obtained to the best of their power immunities and pi4vileges in 
return \ this was legislation in its rudest process under a feudal 
sovereign. The next step was the grant of such taxes by an 
assembly of deputies from all the bproughs, and the procuring of 
common liberties in return; which custom was permanently 
settled in the reign of Edward I. and this was the origin of 
national legislation ; for if anything was granted to the requests 
of the Commons, their petition and the King's answer constituted 
the enactment, and the Lords had long no veto in the matter, nor 
any other influence in such cases than as advisers of the King. 
The further amalgamation^ in Parliament of the powers and 
interests of the State, produced the present Legislative Consti- 
tution. The comm&nities,, which had at first voted taxes 
separately, sent as representatives by common consent one or 
two of their ilumber. So entirely was this a portion of the 
municipal rights, that no one in early ages, who was excluded 
from their enjoyment, was called upon to pay the taxes thus 
granted to the Crown ; so that the taxation and representation 
in both cases, were identical in their principle, and co-extensive 
in their limits. 

In opposition to the safe aqd efficacious mode of modelling 
and reforming municipal institutions, by the Legislature giving 
an outline to each community according to its circumstances, 
for itself to fill up according to its necessities, may be placed 
that recommended by Sir Francis Palgrave, — 

‘ It will be desirable, that all corporate bodies and local police 
jurisdictions should in future be created by royal charier. Whatever 
powers are found requisite for this object should be conferred upon 
the Crown by the Legislature, so as to [ire vent the necessity of 
applying to parliament for private or local acts. • • . • A portion of 
the powers now exercised by the Houses of Lords and Commons or 
their Committees, upon Local Bills, in a manner pregnant with abuse 
and injustice, should be transferred to the Privy Council, and to the 
Privy Council also should be restored a portion of that jurisdiction 
over corporations and corporate officers possessed by the ancienr' 
council ; and which has been gradually diverted into the ordinary 

tribunals Some such tribunal is needed for the purpose of 

exercising powers and authorities which ought only to be entrusted to 
very high and responsible functionaries. And as the Council does 
actually exercise a quasi judicial power, by hearing the arguments of 
the parties concerned, ff cause be shown against an application for a 
new charter, the proposed pnactments would be only an extension and 
confirmation of the power which it already enjoys, though after an 
irregular course. At preiifent, the entry of a caveat or appearance, in 
opposition to an intended grant of a charter, «eannot be demanded as a 
right, and might be withheld. pp. 4. 
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These passages '"contain under a specious form the most 
dangerous doctrines. It would be as reasonable to say, that to 
give JrO one man the possessions of another, would only be ' con- 
firming and extending the property which he already enjoys 
and the ^responsibility’ of the council is a gross fallacy, as it 
is responsible only to the King, who is responsible to nobody. 
It is, in fact, an irresponsible despotic tribunal, which the nation 
has been compelled by its abuses to reduce to its present nullity ; 
and these are not the days .for the revival of a Star-Chamber. 
Moreover, the power proposed to be given to the Council is 
such as it never enjoyed in England ; for to give validity to a 
charter, the petition for and the acceptance of it were always 
necessary on the part of the community already existing in law; 
and the present charters would often not be surrendered, nor 
reforming charters accepted, even if the Crown enjoyed the 
highest stretch of Stuart prerogative, instead of being entirely 
without the power to grant such charters at all^. Corporate 
E^form, therefore, is a matter of niitional legislation ; and par- 
liament by vesting the proposed power in the council, would 
give to that irresponsible committee the legislative omnipotence 
of the whole realm, the disposal of every man’s property and of 
the municipal rights of every town inhabitant. But such a 
betrayal of their country is by no means unexampled. There 
is a precedent in the annals of these islands, afforded by the 
Irish parliament of 16*62 — a parliament whose interest united 
with that of Charles II. in abolishing every trace of civil liberty ; 
and who, from their peculiar position, were a more complete 
committee of monopolizing serviles than it is easy for men of the 
present day to imagine. This parliament gave to the reigning 
Stuart and his Irish council, precisely the power over the Irish 
municipalities which Sir Francis Palgrave recommends to be given 
to the English council; and the result was the utter extinction in 
them, by the well known ‘ New Rules,’ of any remaining spark 
of freedom, and their reduction to that depth of slavish cor- 
“ruption which places them at the present day far even below 
those of England. This was the perfection of Tory policy 
(though the name was not applied to this party until after the 
Revolution) ; and it is proposed that this conduct, the bare 
legality of which has often been questioned, should be imitated 
by the Reformed Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

• Even so early as the 17th of Richard 11., when it was deemed proper 
to provide that the Aldermen of London should no longer be elected yearly, 
but remain for life or until expelled for some reasonable cause, this chansre 
was effected, not on petition of the citizens for a charter, and therefore 
not by such authority, but by Act of Parliament. 
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The names of Sir Francis’s coadjutors on the Municipal 
Commission, may be esteemed a sufficienfguarantefe that the 
sanction of their report will not be lent to his beau idial of mu- 
nicipal institutions, which, coloured by a tone of philanthi^py, is 
that of the Stuart councils, modified, it is true, by the absolute 
necessity of conceding to the intelligence and firmness oft the 
present age the principle of a popular basis, but with a per- 
tinacious determination to withhold as much as possible of the 
reality. This model he frames on the rotten lumber of a still 
earlier state of society, and tricks out with divers faded tatters 
of antiquity. The members of the new municipalities are all to 
be nominated in royal chaiiters, including every freeman ; the 
king is to have the power of expelling ruling members from their 
offices at his will and pleasure ; all the proceedings of the com- 
munities are to be subject to the ordinances of a visitor appointed 
by the Crown ; no bye-laws are to be valid without the confirma- 
tion of the Privy Council, although their accordance with the 
general law, and their tendency to the public good are already 
secured by arevisal by the judges, either at the assizes or in West- 
minster ; the class of non-operatives, are to have the privilege of 
enjoying their municipal rights after a residence of seven years in 
the borough where they shall olaim their right; and the despi- 
cable class of operatives, whose temptations to ' unrespectability’ 
are so appalling, not until after some much longer residence in the 
same place, — it is to be hoped within the ordinary term of man’s 
life after he arrives at full age, — and then only on condition that 
he shall have laid up a certain sum in a savin g^s~ bank. The 
decision as to who shall be considered operatives, is to be vested 
in an inquisitorial body called a ' committee of trade,’ composed 
of three magistrates of the county, three master manufacturers in 
the town, and three operatives. This inquisition is to have an 
unlimited despotism over the poor operatives ; and if these last 
refuse to send their three representatives, three may be nomi- 
nated by the king, and the committee is still to wield the same 
power. All this is with the avowed intention of reducing them to 
the position of those of France, equally galling and precarious^ 
to themselves, and dangerous to the rest of society ; and could 
such plans be brought into execution, our factories would soon 
be in flames, and our cities resounding, like Lyons, with the 
roar of cannon and of musquetry. Students in the liberal pro- 
fessions "even, are to4)e subjected to municipal death for what 
the borough magistrates may deem * ungentlemanlike ’ conduct, 
and the colleges or heads of their professions are to be pestered 
to confirm or rescind their decree. The obsolete guilds are to 
be resuscitated, and directors See* of joint-stock companies wd 
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other bodies of uncertain stability, are ^ to furnish a portion of 
the members of the upper bench of the new municipalities, in 
order to allure the aristocracy of wealth into these bodies,’ [p. 
42.] * 

To pursue the detail of all this machinery of municipal 
d6*';;'otism would be as useless, as to point out its tendency to 

S )i8on those liberties which it is no longer possible to withhold. 

ut it behoves the people of England through their representa- 
lives in parliament, to be watchful that the rights the restoration 
of which they are now pursuing, be not cankered by the 
same influence that has already once subverted their ancient 
strength. 

The impressions above described, l\^ve been rendered 
deeper by the subsequent appearance of the second of the 
works placed at the head of this Article. It is a compilation 
of nearly 2,500 pages, wdth a somewhat vague introduction, 
in which an attempt to trace a general historical outline o. 
the subject, is united with a strenuous endeavour to establish 
what appear to be two fallacies of no common magnitude. The 
first is, that borough communities did not exist as bodies politic 
previous to the reign of Henry VI, and consequently there are 
not, and never were, corporations by prescription; although in 
fact, their prescriptive state previous to this epoch was precisely 
the same as immediately after it, and the only real fundamental 
change in the social position of the boroughs was effected by 
the agencies which have been noticed. The other fallacy 
fto support which, facts are adverted to throughout the woik, 
either inadequate or opposed to the object), is, that the com- 
mon assembly of the burgesses of every ancient borough was 
merely a manorial court leet, under the immediate dominance 
of a feudal lord, appointing a steward to preside in it. This 
fallacy betrays its tendency, m the design which is im- 
mediately founded on it, of enslaving the borough constitu- 
encies, municipal and parliamentary, of the entire realm, 
under the ‘mask of Tory 'Corporation reform.’ It being 
assumed that the municipal and parliamentary franchises are for 
the future to be identical, or that there are to be no voters in 
boroughs but burgesses, the mode of admitting these burgesses 
is laid down.. It is, tliat the crown shall appoint a steward in 
every city and borough as a lord does in his manor, which 
steward shall nominate a jury of scot add lot inhabitants, to 
present or nominate other scot and lot inhabitants to be bur- 
gesses, and exeicise the parliamentary franchise. This plan, 
in open violation of public rights, and in disregard of legal 
maxims, sur|)asses any invented by the satellites of prerogative 
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in the days of the Stuarts. And even this engine of de- 
spotism^ is not to supersede the old burthens of /elf-elected 
domination ; which are to be maintained, and where they do 
not exist, created. Such are the views and objects, with which 
the royal prerogative has been let loose upon us, in this day of 
hypocrisy, treachery, and shame. 


Art. IXr^Behate on the Danish Claims in the House of Cmmnons, 
Friday i May 18,^4. Hansard’s Debates. 

^HE Tories are fond of accusing their opponents of designs of 
spoliation and jobbery; or * spiolation and wobbery^ as 
some of them have been heard to pronounce it. 

Here is an instance of Tory paternal government, worthy to 
be classed with any of the most oppressive and insulting acts 
of robbery ever committed by a Tudor or a Stuart. Yet these 
are the men whb affirm, that owing to their excellent govern- 
ment,— owing to their protection of British commerce, — owing 
to their equal maintenance of the rights of all classes of 
British subjects, — in a word owing to their ^ doing justice and 
fearing nothing,’— this country experienced during their admi- 
nistration a degree of prosperity and happiness never before 
enjoyed by man. Now * look upon that picture and on this.’ 

On Friday the 16'th of May, 1834, Mr. Parker rose in the 
House of Commons and made a statement of which the follow- 
ing is the substance. 

In the year 1807, the government of this country, for reasons 
into which it is unnecessary here to enter, proposed a secret 
expedition, and antecedent to its sailing, its destination being 
utterly unknown, placed all the shipping in the river Thames 
under an embargo. At this time Napoleon, almost omnipotent 
over Europe, had succeeded in excluding our commerce from 
all the ports, and our manufactures from all the markets of the 
Continent, In that state of things Denmark, a neiitral power^ 
became the efilrepoi for the belligerent parties, and an unusual 
degree of prosperity fell to that stkte as the emporium of Baltic 
intercourse. No less than 320 Danish vessels w'ere in the river 
at the time of this embargo ; and a Danish minister was in our 
capital at the time the expedition sailed. It is important too to 
add, that some portion of the cargoes of these vessels was con- 
signed for the specific purpose of discharging debts due from 
Danish to British subjects. In this position of affairs the 
expedition sailed under Admiral Gambier, with sealed orders. 
Upon opening these in a certain prescribed latitude, it was found 
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that the expedition was destined against Copenhagen. The 
British ai^mament fulfilled its mission. ' Under Divine Provi- 
dence/ Copenhagen was ^set on fire/ and ‘by repeated dis- 
charges of artillery, kept in flames in different places */ 
the Danish fleet taken, and all the objects of the expedition 
aUi^'ned. In retaliation of so unheard-of an attack, the King 
of Denmark, among other acts of reprisal, first sequestered 
and then confiscated all British property iu Denmark. And he 
so far departed from the accustomed rules of civilized warfare, 
as to seize and condemn “book debts’' due from Danish to 
British subjects. To enforce this confiscation, the Danish 
government commanded all its subjects both in Norway and 
Denmark, under very heavy penalties, to p^^y all their debts, on 
certain terms, into the exchequer; and, upon their having done 
so, gave them an acquittance in full. The currency too of that 
kingdom, from the pressure of events, became so depreciated, 
that, incredible as it may appear, payments of the substantial 
value of two per cent were sufficient for the nominal liquidation of 
the debts. The Danish minister leftLondon,andwarwasdeclared. 
The Danish vessels in the Thames were condemned and sold, 
and became Admiralty droits. The sum of 1,200,000/. was pro- 
duced by this sale, ‘ And it would at first sight be thought,' in the 
words ei Mr. Parker, ‘ that out of so vast a sum some provision 
would have been made for the parties whose demands ujioii 
Danish traders had been cut away from under them by their 
own government. Measures accordingly were immediately taken, 
and a committee of claimants, with Sir Charles Price at their 
head, were in constant communication with the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade formally years. They pleaded the sudden- 
ness of the attack which provoked the Danish crown ; the 
unparalleled nature of the confiscation ; and the ample means 
at the disposal of the Treasury for indemnity.' Meichants, as 
Mr.J^arker remarks, must no doubt run the risks of war. But 
this Was not a case of that kind. Here the British merchant 
saw Denmark a neutral state on terms of amity with his own 
government, and a Danish minister in London. Nay there 
were actually cases, wliere an Admiralty licence for the ship- 
ment of goods was granted after Gambier's expedition had 
sailed +. The complete peculiarity of this case, and what alto- 
gether excludes it from the applicability of the usual reasoning 


* Sic in the AdmiraVs Despatch. Sec Anriual Register, 
t See particularly a case detailed in a Petition printed in the Appendix 
to the Votes of the House of Commons for 1828, under date of July 
1828. 
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respecting commercial risks and calculations, is the very fact of 
its involving so many large transactions, and by consequence 
the ruin of so many respectable individuals. In the course of 
the debate. Lord Sandon said with great force and justice, 
have constituents connected with this question, and I 
lately seen one gentleman who was a very great sufferer by the 
seizure on the part of the Danish government. He was once a 
man of great respectability and wealth. His respectability he 
still retains, but he has been reduced to a state of destitution, 
in consequence of the loss of his property on that occasion.’ 
Mr. Sheppard said, ' I knoyv parties in the county of Glou- 
cester who despatched a quantity of woollen goods to Denmark, 
which were seized by that government, as well as a quantity of 
goods which they had there in store ; and no relief has ever 
been afibrded them. The parties were neafly ruined, and have 
scarcely held' up their heads since.’ Is it probable, or possible, 
iliat so many respectable merchants were engaged in transac- 
tions, which could justly subject them to the contingency of a 
gamester’s fate ? 

But notwithstanding the complete peculiarity, and extreme 
hardship of the case, it raised no sentiments of justice, 
awakened no feelings of compassion, in the breasts of his Majesn 
ty’s Tory ministers. The Danish claimants had in their veins 
none of the * patent ’ blood that circulated in the Upper House, 
and could command no votes in the Lower, and the Tory party 
liad been too long used to plunder and to power, to make any 
concessions to justice or humanity. What was it to the reckless 
prodigal * which had devoured his living with harlots,’ in the 
midst of his riotous debaucliery,that a set of miserable merchants 
wore wasted by penury and overwhelmed with affliction, be- 
cause he was feasting and rioting on their goods ? 

However, as a cat may be seen to play with and tortijre 
a mouse before giving it the coup de grace, his Majesty’s 
ministers told the Danish claimants to wait till a defiaite treaty 
of peace was concluded. The claimants were given to under- ** 
stand, that some provision would be made for their benefit in 
such a treaty. It was moreover intimated to them that the 
large sum, now become droits, should such diplomatic 
endeavours be unavailing, would ^provide sources from whence 
tlicy might have evenKial indemnity. Thus the unfortunate 
claimants were kept out of their property (which it may here 
be mentioned, parenthetically, was divided among the members 
of the royal family, for the personal use and expenditure of 
the said royal persons), till the year 1814, when they beheld the 
final discomfiture of all their hopes, as far as dij>lomacy was 

voi,. XXII. — Westminster Review, 2 o 
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concerned, by the article of the Treaty of Kiel. The 1 1 th article 
of that treaty provided, ^ that all sequestered property, not 
already confiscated, should be restored.’ But the book-debts 
in question, as well as other pioperty, had been confiscated. 
They were exempted therefore by the express words of this 
"Sfttcle, and Qur just and mciciful Toiy i^overninent, so far from 
performing its engagements with the claimants by making any 
stipulations for their indemnity, ulteily and iinally cut them oH' 
I’rom a shadow^f hope. 

^ In 1817/ continued Mr. Parker, *^Mr, Van«;ittart, now Lord 
Bexley, came down with a petition to 'the Ilquse, to which tlic assent 
of the crown had been given, but said that should not take it into 
consideration immediately ; and liom the ratifieation of tl»e treaty of 
Kiel, freejuent (ipplication was made by tlie claimants to the Ticasury 3 
indeed 1 may appeal to the right honourable predecessors of the noble 
Lord, and the noble Lord himself, to sa> whether their importunity 
lias not amounted to every conceivable dctinitioii of what lawyers 
call continual claim 3 *’ in short, whether their visitations to Down- 
ing Street have not been much more frequent than agreeable. After 
the presentation of the above-mentioned ])etition by Lord Bexley, 
recourse was again had to negotiation, and Mr. Canning endeavoured, 
through the medium of Lord Blomfield, our Ambassador at Stockholm, 
wdth which Court we were in close amity, to do something for the 
claimants — so far, at least, as Norway (which country, as the House 
knows, was ceiled by Denmark to Sweden') was concerned, lie could 
prevail, however, only so far as to induce the Swedish crown to pay 
out of its Hxeliequer such sums, as in the mode mentioned in the 
early part of my observations, 1 have described to ha\e been paid in 3 
and this concession was limited to those who were carrying on trading 
intercourse with England. About this period, Mr. Shillito, who has 
been the London agent of the claimants, and who has discharged his 
duty to them in a manner the most active and indefatigable, went to 
Norway, and recovered some monies by reason of the convention just 
alUuled to ; but as the payments had been made in the depreciated 
currency of Denmark, to whose crown Norway was then annexed, the 
sums recovered were of very small amount, and arc only worthy of 
mention lest it should appear that 1 was omitting anything which 
looked like a liquidation of the claims.’ 

It appears from the above, what a vast quantity of pains the 
Tory Ministers took to avoid doing what was just. It was in 
conformity with their good old Tory^ tactics, their received 
parliamentary logic, to endeavour to distract their opponent’s 
attention, and keep the real point in dispute as much as possible 
out of sight. A man of average understanding and honesty 
would have seen at once, tliat the way to get rid of a troublesome 
creditor was to pay him his money and have done with him. 
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But this was far too straight forward a way of goinff to work 
for your Machiavellian Tory tactician. II is first-best way was 
to shuffle off or bully off paying the money at all ; his second- 
best, to try to get somebody else to make sham-payinciit of it. 
And then he would swear, or vow to God, his usual resource 
upon such occasions, that such sham-payment was as ‘tWiy 
catholic and real, as Lord Peter’s loaf of bread was roast-beef 
and plum-pudding. 

The truth is that the Tories cpiite shut out all sense of the 
chances and changes of this unstable world, and imagined, as 
they perhaps do at this hour, that their empire was to last lor 
rwer, and that for them ofi earth there would be no day of 
reckoning, no period erf retribution. Like their woithy prototype 
Sir .Tolin Falstaff, they did not Mike that jiaying back,’ and they 
felt themselves strong enough to have what they liked, and to 
eschew what they liked not. The thieves bound the true men, 
as Fulstaff and his comrades did the travellers. ' Strike ; down 
with them; cut the villains throats: ah! whoreson cater- 
pillars ! bacon-fed knaves 1 they hate us youth : down with 
them ; fleece them.* 

But they must be taught a different lesson yet ; and there 
are precedents enough for it when the time comes. One of the 
first acts of the Long Parliament was to make some of the 
ministers of Charles’s extortions disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 
In that way 150,000/, were refunded by the farmers of the 
customs alone. One of the flist acts of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment was to admit the justice of the claims of these much 
injured Biitish merchants. Their claims ought to be made 
good out of the quarters to which the proceeds of that robbery 
and oppression were directed. Mr, Warburton said, ‘ Strictly, 
and of right, the droits of the Admiralty form a security for 
doing justice to the natives of this country for acts of injustice 
done to them by foreign States. Our Government made a Sei- 
zure of ten times tlie amount of the property seized by the 
Banish Government, and yet refused to appropriate a tithe of it* 
1o compensate the parties who no\y make these claims. This 
was most unjust. It does not appear necessary to tax the 
people of England to pay these claims. The property seized by 
the Crown was divided among the members of the Royal Family ; 
therefore, while there remains a single acre of crown land, it 
ought to be sold in older to do justice to those parties who have 
been so greatly injured.’ The question, in these analytical days, 
is easily brought to a statement, lio the Tory ministers or 
their successors, maintain that the royal fa^^iily are part and por- 
tion of an honest government, or is it their design to hold them 
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out to thr community as lawless swallowers of other people’s 
property, whom the people must endure as long as they cannot 
help themselves. Here is a nation, one by the courtesy of false- 
hood called free, which supports the expense and risks of war, and 
^nuestrates the ])roperty of a supposed enemy, as part com- 
pensation for the evils that have arisen or may arise from his 
hostility. Butlo! instead of this being applied to any public 
purpose, even to the compensation of the merchants who suffer 
on our own side by the act of war, — it is to be expended on the 
private pleasures of the members of the reigning family, and 
both the public and the suffererii may whistle for a remedy. 
This is making men sound the base string of subservience to 
kingship. Venture the question in America, or any other rea- 
sonably governed state, and try to calculate the consequences. 

It is due to justice, that these claims, even to the* uttermost 
farthing of principal and interest, should never be lost sight of. 
It is of no use preaching morality, or recommending industry 
and honesty to ^ valiant rogues, strong and mighty of body,’ 
unless you have stronger argument than words at your command. 
The Danish claimants, in common with thousands more of their 
fellow citizens, presented petUion after petition, prayer after 
prayer, in vain ; they might have gone on doing so with the 
same effect for a thousand years with the old House of Com- 
mons. The writer of this knew one individual, the ruin of 
whose expectations in life had been produced by his losses from 
this robbery, who used to send a petition either to Parliament 
or to the Treasury every year on this subject for nearly twenty 
years, till at length he gave it up in despair, and died broken in 
spirit as in prospects. Tlie confiscation of the whole wealth of 
the embezzling parties, would be no equivalent for that 
/poor old man’s ruined fortunes and embittered age. The Long 
Pgjliament restored Prynne to liberty, but could not restore his 
mutilated body ; and though it could punish the murderers, it 
could notiring back the murdered Elliot from the tomb. 

At a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the ortho- 
dox Mr. Goulburn) cooMy informed the petitioners and 
the House of Commons, about twenty years after the event, 
that he had not had sufficient time to make himself acquainted 
with the merits of the case, and declared that no pledge had been 
given to liquidate these claims, or iha^t if done, it would open 
the door to innumerable other claims, (an admirable ground for 
denying justice), and when even members professing them- 
selves friends to good government spoke tenderly on the sub- 
ject ; it is highly honourable to Mr. Hume’s moral courage that 
he characterized the act as ‘a downright robbery,’ and said 
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that if ihciG weic no other means of compensation, we ware bound 
to levy a tax loi that purpose’^. And yet these Tones accuse 
Ml . llume of stinginess m hi> ideas of economy. They are liberal 
enough when the question is of putting money into then own 
01 tlieir dependents pockets , but when it is of an dcf^ 
justice, their cry is all of ‘the haidship of taxing the people 
of Fngland,* and the like. Nobody wants the people of Eng- 
land to be taxed Take it from those who got it. It is but 
]ustice at the same time to state, that however the Tones as a 
jiublic and goveining body have acted m the matter, seveial 
of them have individually expressed iheir strong sense of the 
injustice with which the Danish claimants have been treated. 
For example, in the debate on Mr. Parkei’s motion, Sir Edward 
Ivnatclibull said, ‘ I have heaid with great satisfaction, the noble 
Lord (Althorp) declare liis intention to inquire into the case of 
these parlies, with a view to do them that justice which they 
have so long sougjit for in vaiif.^ 

The following coincidence is curious and not unwoithy of 
umaik A Treasuiy minute, dated 9th October 1830, ordered 
07 1 0/, 06. lOrf. to be paid out of the dioits on account of 
Buckingham Palace This is .the identical sum which was 
stated by Ml. bhilhto, at the interview with Mi. Ileriics on the 
kh Dectinbci 1827, as the amount of his individual claim upon 
the dioits. Unfortunate Mi. bhillito * — that his 0710/. Os. lOr/. 
should be taken fioin Inin to build palaces that nobody can 
live 111 ' But so il must be, till the peojile of England chuse to 
1 etui 11 to the lock wlitnce they were hewn. 

The country at large, and the Danish claimants in paiticular, 
are undci gieat obligation to Mi. Paiker for the manner lu 
which he bi ought this case befoie the House. Towaids the 
couclubjon of Ills speech he said , ‘To the House, then, as the s, 
pen eus pallia , — as the guaidian of Biitish commerce, — as l[^at 
bianeh of the Legishtuic to which the meicaiitile poition of the 
community looks natiii ally as most connected with thew intciests, 
and bound up by the closest sympathy with their jiuisuits, — 
as the people's House, bound to maintain the people's lights, — 

1 now appeal. I place my case, as I said hefou, on tlie 
notoriety of the grievance, — on the contemporaneous e\istence 
of sufhcient funds foi compensation, — on the hopes lield out of 
dijdomatic interference,*— and the complete frustiation of those 
hopes. I have shown that the Biitish claimants have not 
committed any laches , — then has been no acquiescence on thdi 
])dit m any abandonment of their claims. 1 have endeavouicd 
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to convcv this case to tlic House as concisely and as clearly as 
I can. 1 thank the House for its attention ; and I trust that as 
last year they aj^reed to a vote (in which I cordially joined), 
of 20,000,000/. for the emancipation of the slaves, they will not 
^it^year refuse to act with justice. I ask no act of generosity ; 
1 only ask you to be just.’ 

Mr. Parker concluded by moving ' that a Select Committee 
be appointed to examine into the claims of certain Hritish 
subjects, to be indemnified for the confiscation of book-debts 
and other property by the Danish government, and to report 
the same, with observations, to the House.’ Many members 
spoke on the subject after Mr. Parker, and there appearing to 
be a strong and unanimous opinion in favour of the claimants 
and respecting the extreme hardship of their case. Lord Althorp 
said ; — ‘ The expression of the opinion of the House upon this 
subject appears to me to bo so unanimous, that I think it would 
be quite inconsistent with my dfity to let it waste more time iu 
the discussion of it. The Covernment having so completely 
the authority of the House to act in this maUe)r, 1 beg to state 
that measures shall be taken to pay such claims as may be found 
to be just; and I would suggest to my honourable friend to 
withdraw his motion, in order that Government may consider 
what slops it will be proper to take. I felt, throughout the 
discussion, that it was impossible to resist the justice of these 
claims ; at the same time I did not think I ought, individually, 
and without the sanction of this House, to take upon myself the 
ies|)onsibility of proposing their liquidation.’ 

The motion was then withdrawn, and the claimants for book- 
debts have been desired to ‘ transmit their claims, accompanied 
by ])roofs, for the purpose of inquiry, to Commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive and investigate the same.’ Now it is to be 
observed, that no mention is made here l)ut of book-debts ; 
whereas some of the cases of greatest hardship were those of 
cargoes confiscated though shipped under Admiralty licence 
granted after the sailing of Admiral Gambier’s expedition. 
Moreover many of the Danish creditors do not appear to have 
paid anything into ibe Danish exchequer as commanded ; 
consequently the jiroofs of such claims will be ])roportionully 
difficult to ju'oeure, and will requiie time. What effect the 
stupid readniission of the enemy into the citadel, brought on by 
the mingled treachery and imbecility that rejoices in the name of 
Whig, may have on this and other questions, time will sliovv. 
But the occasion is not the worse, for bringing up and display- 
ing the frank robbery and impenitent dishonesty, of the party by 
whose supremacy Englishmen are again degraded in the eyes of 
Europe and their own. 
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Art. X. — A Supplement to a Practicnl Treatise on tie Law of 
Patents for Invent ions , with Suggestions of many Alterations on 
that Law. by Hidiarcl Godson, M.P., Barrister-at-law.— 1832. 

2. The Law of Patents familiarly explained for the use of Inventors 

and Patentees. By \V. ( arpmucl.— 1833. ' 

3. Report of the Select Committee on the TjUW relative to Patenif for 
Inventions. Ordered liy the House of Coiiimoiis to be printed, 
12 June, 182.9. 

Law Lords having pledged themselves to introduce an 
amended law of Patents for inventions, the last number of 
this Review contained a narrative of the insecurity, delay, and 
legal plunder to which an inventor is exposed in seeking for a 
Patent. An endeavour will now be made to describe the defects 
of the existing- law of Patents, in the remaining branch of it, 
which relates to the protection of them when taken out ; 
Ix'giniiing with such of those defects as are most nearly allied 
to the imperfect regulations observed in the granting. 

In examiniug the proceedings of the law courts, ])ersous 
jiot versant in law cannot help being struck with the harsh, 
unbending, and unjust severity whicli is exercised in making 
patents void on account of any little flaw, or contemptible 
quibble, such as can make neither more nor less the actual 
niciit, either of the inventor or his invention. As the first 
example, reference will be made to IJainbricIge’s patent of 1807, 
for wliat he called ‘ Improvements in the Flageolet or I'higlish 
Flule.’ At a trial of the validity of this patent befoie the Court 
of King’s Bench, the merit of the improved instrument was estab- 
lished by evidence, and indeed was undeniable. But then it 
seems, the whole of this merit lay in Bainbriclge’s flute having 
one additional note, which singulai addition did not warrant the 
jduval word ‘improvements’ iii the title. On this account, the 
presiding Judge instructed the jury to hold the patent Toid. 
Thus an infringer was slicltcred from the punishment due to his 
undoubted plagiarism, while the ])atentee lost all the cost of hii^ 
invention, of Ins patent, and of his law proceedings, merely 
because in taking out his patent he commitfed the verbal 
inadvertency of naming his invention ‘ Improvements in the 
Flarrcolet,’ instead of calling the instrument ‘ im Improved 
Flageolet.’ , 

Such a voi dance of a patent falls under the rule of the law 
courts, that a specificatioti shall describe the very invention set 
forth in the patent, and not another invention ; and the jirinciple 
this voidance proceeds upon is, that the patentee has practised 
deceit upon the King, and should be punished accordingly. In 
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the piesent instance, the alleged deceit would consist in a 
deceitful exaggeration of the inventor’s merit , lor it Mi. Baiii- 
hridge in applying foi his patent had asked for one for ‘ an Im- 
proved Flageolet/ instead of asking as he did foi one lor ‘ Ipi- 
piovenients in the Flageolet/ then it is possible— so at hast the 
mw tnurts would say — that the King might have perceived that 
• an Improved Flageolet' implied less merit tlian ^ Impiovemciits 
in the Flageolet/ and theicupon might have refused to the foimei 
a patent which he granted to the latter. But before the Kini» 
can be deceived as to an inventor’s deserving a patent, it 
behoves the King’s responsible adviseis to understand the inven- 
tion ; which they do not, nor so much as profess to do. In fact, 
the only persons that can be deceived by the titk of a patent, 
are the enterers of caveats, whom it is not possible to elective 
by claiming overmuch in the title. Some othti instances of the 
application of this rule, will next be given , in which nothing 
will be attempted, but to enable the reader to undei stand the 
subject, and the decision m each case as it happened. 

When coal-gas was first introduced, one of the new inci- 
dental products of its manufacture was naphta, oi cotil-lai oil, 
a substance resembling oil of tuipentino, but having m iny pecu- 
liarities, some useful, some objectionable. So huge and unlooktcl 
for a supply of this article as then aiose, gave occasion to many 
ingenious men to try to discoici for it new and useful ap- 
plications ; and more patents th in one wcie the it suit ol tluir 
ingenuity. Mr. Mackintosh’s watei-proof cloth, foimed by dis- 
solving Indian-iubbci in this oil, lias perhaps been tlir most 
successful But another very ingenious patent of a still eailiti 
date was taken out by Lord Cochrane, the jircsent Lail of 
Dundonald. The object of liio Loidship's patent was to use 
this oil in the lamps m stieets, nhcie alone, on account of its 
oflcnsive smell, it could be employed. But in order to cflec t tins 
pufposG, no small degree of ingenuity was rcquiied. Ihc gieat 
volatility and inflammability of the oil, and the positive sliowers 
of soot its burning occasioned, made it unfit to use in any 
ordinaiy lamp. Lord Cochrane, liowevci, so contiived fo regu- 
late the supply of the fieshair and the exit of th( contaminated, 
as to adapt stieei-lamps very well for the use of this oil. Having 
completed t/ie invention. Lord Cochiane, along with his brothci 
Colonel Cochrane, showed it in model to gn extensive lamp-con- 
tractor m London, who had previously come under a written 
obligation to seciccy. Aftei examining it Ihoioughly, the lamji- 
contiacior exclaimed, ' This is new in all its paits. This prin- 
ciple simplified and adapted to common purposes, is what has 
been^so long wanted.' This man nevertheless became an 
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infringer of tlie patent when it was taken out. In an action 
against him before the Court of King^s Bench, tlie«Attorney- 
General (Garrow) was heard on the part of the plaintiff'. Lord 
Cochrane, and examined witnesses ; but without the defendant's 
counsel being required to speak, or to bring forwarfj any evi- 
dence, the trial was cut short, as follows: — ^ 

" Mr. Justice Le Blanc. Bringing in a current of atmospheric 
air IS not new, — Mr. Ailorueij-General. But bringing in the 
current of atmospheric air and excluding all other air, is new.— 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc. I think this patent cannot be supported : 
it is in substance a patent for an improvement in street-lamps, 
and should liave been so taken. Plaintiff nonsuited * Lord 
Cochrane, it seems, had taken out his patent for ‘ A method of 
more comjdetcly lighting cities, towns, and villages.' Th^ 
lamp-contractor,. who must have often read in advertisements 
' contractors wanted to light — such a town or city,' had reason 
both to be surprised and gratified, at the ingenuity of the Bench 
in discovering tlfis to signify something different from lighting 
the street-lamps of the town or city. If, according to the fiction 
of the courts, the patentee in his petition deceived the King 
by giving a false title, certain it is he could not thus deceive 
the lamp-contractor, to whom* the court made that pretence u 
snnetuary for his robbery. Under such a state of law, how 
can any jiatentee hope for protection? Even had the title of the 
patent been, as Mr. Justice Le Blanc suggested, for ^ An im- 
proved street-lamp,’— where was the security to the patentee, 
that some other Judge would not have held that the title should 
have been, for * An improved method of supplying air to promote 
combustion in lamps or, more to the point still, for ' An im- 
proved lamp wherein to burn coal-tar oil ' ? 

Can any man tell the ])iecise idea that should be attached to 
the expression, * an unequal brush*? It is desirable that 
tlie reader should, if possible, fix upon the idea, whalever.it is, 
before proceeding to tbe following case. 

Prior to the year 181b, hair-brushes used to be made like other . 
brushes, — cut quite even, — the bristles in any one cluster being 
all of one length. But at that tifhc, a Mr. Metcalf made a very 
material improvement. In forming each cluster he mixed togetlier 
bristles of diflerent lengths, as an inch and au inch-and-a- 
quarter; and, doubling such a cluster, he fixed it into a brush, 
as usual, by means of a brass-wire. Mr. Metcalf’s hair-brushes 
penetrated the hair, somewhat after the manner of a comb; and, 
having been much ajiproved both as a variety and an improve- 
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meut, they have come into very p;eneral use, and aie piobably 
famiJiai t j most ladies and gonlltineu in these islands. 

Now, if a pel son take a cluster of this unproved haii-biush 
between his huger and thumb, and draw them to the extremity 
of the clustci, he will ftcl it get thinner, or tapered as it weie. 

J)ouJlotle&s this was the reason why Mr. Mttcalf, in taking out 
his patent, gave liis invention the title of " A tapcied haii oi 
liead-brush.* Observe the consequence, m what soon took 
place in an action to make void the patent for this very useful 
and distinct invention. 

Lord Lllcnhorough. Tapering means gradually converging to a 
point. According to the specification, tlie bristles would be of an 
unequal length, but there would be no tapering H that woid be 
used in its general sense, the description is detective, it the Uiiii bus, 
by usage of tiade, a different meaning, it may he received in its 
per\ertcd sense , but I cannot hold out any prospect that the diflieulty 
arising from the grammatical consideration can be rcmo\ed ” Attci 
some further evidence, which did not icmovc the difficulty, his Loid- 
ship advised the luiy to find that it was not a tapenng, but only an 
unequal brush.’ Verdict accordingly . — Appendix to litpoi t, p 20"3 

Now, since the decision avowedly turned upon a giammatiral 
con&ideialion, perhaps it may be ])cimitted, without going 
beyond the piovincc of cutics, to question how fai it was well 
founded. No doubt ‘A tapenng bur oi hcad-brusli’ is, when 
lie«ird for the first tunc, a vciy ambiguous evpussion, but is 
‘ An unequal hair or liead-brush’ less ambiguous Docs th<it 
title any more convey without furthci cxjdanalion a full and 
acciirite notion of the thing invented t If it does, wlicio was 
the need of binding Ml. Metcalf to give a specification aftci- 
wauls t Nay moie, how could Mi. Metcalf then have obtained 
a patent at all, undci the existing icgulalions foi jiassing one, 
without similar hair-biuslies being made by somebody else 
befo 3 the sealing of the patent ^ But the truth is, iicitlui Mi. 
Metcalf’s title, nor the one suggested by Loid Lillenboiough, 
conveys mOie than a vciy imperfect notion of the thing iii- 
venfe d. The fundamental crroi of each, lies m its including a 
fraction of the specification, when it need not have given any 
portion at all ; which fraction thus unnecessarily included, 
could not do.oilieiwise than convey an impel feci notion of the 
thing invented. This enor would have been avoided, by calling 
the invention simply ‘An improved hair or head-brush.’ This 
title, denoting meiely the use of the thviig invented, would leave 
all description of its nature to the specihcation, of which such 
desciiptioii IS the peculiar province. 

When any name like * tapenng brush' is given to a new article 
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of sale, it is leasonablc and fair to appeal to the general sense 
of the expiession, or the senst of it accoi cling to the usage ol 
trade. Mr. Metcalf, in cliubiiig this name, ineicly usecT the 
liberty which the world has always conceded to an inventoi, 
of giving his in\€ntion whatever name he thouglit pioper; and 
the woids, in such a nime, are not to be nitei preted accc'rdir?'’^ 
to the sense of every woid apait, but are to be received in the 
conventional sense in which tliey are oflered, as if they consti- 
tuted a new compound word. Lise why is the name ‘ haii-brush ’ 
understood to signify a brush consisting of hog’s bristles, and 
intended foi the ban of our heads, — while by the name ‘ cainel- 
han brush’ is meant a biu^h consisting of caiiicl-haiis, without 
any reference to its use at all In the choice of a name too, it 
miy in general be conceded to be raoie the province of--r— 
patentee, to select one pioper foi an aiticle of sale, than of a 
Lmd Chief Justice. Would any lady or gentleman have been 
persuaded to look at a new-fashioned biush, that had so 
iinpiomising a name as an * unequal biush’ ^ To waid off 
tic infliction of such a name, the brush, if it could have 
qiokeii, might have pleaded before the learned Judge m Shak- 
spearc’s language, 

• 

—he that hlchcs fioin me my l,oo( 1 name, 

Robs nic of tint which not cnuchcs him. 

And makes luc — pool indeed ^ 

If the ic])oit quoted is to be depended on, Lord rjlenlioiough 
thoui^lif tbcwoids *An unequal brush,’ enough, wif bout adding 
‘foi tli( hair’ Ol otliei words to denote the use of tlie thing 
nivcnlcd. Yet the next case to be coiisidtud is one, wherein 
foi want of such an addition, the jiatcnt was held void. When 
balky is conveitcd into malt, the piincipal change pioduccd, 

( onsists in coiiveiting the maitei in baiky which is of a staichy 
natuic, into a sugary matter capable of Icrmenfationn. Ihe 
|)io( ess of convci Sion may be divided into three stages. First, 
tilt bailey, yet in the husk, has to be steeped foi ^oine tlays^iri . 
w at ci, till It softens to the" veiy heart. ]\e\t, the watci being 
let off, the softened bailey is allowed fo lie together iii heaps , 
in which stage, \cgetation takes place to a ccitain extent, the 
little rootlets are seen to spiout foith, and sfron afUiwards 
the ludiment of stalk threatens to buist the inclosing 
husk. Thirdly and lastly, the vegetation, ariived at this point, 

IS arrested by the application of heat, so as both to expel the 
moisture that feeds the vegetation, and destioy the puneiple of 
life that sustains it. This eoDcluding stage of drying, is now-a- 
days always effected by means of kilns made for the ]jUrpose \ 
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and upon the extent to which it is earned, depend iinpoitant 

a ualities of the malt. If the temperature be kept lou, and 
le heat slowly laised, (he malt will be pale, and though it will 
yield to beer or poiter a high degree of intoxicating quality, 
which IS what is called strength, it will impart little or no 
jcoloi^r; whereas, if the tcmpeiatuie be raised or the heat accc- 
leiateci, the resulting malt will be daikei, and impart a piopor- 
tional depth of coloui, with an attendant peculiaiity ol llavoui. 
But the heat, when so legulated as to pioduce this colouring 
and flavoui mg quality, destioys a portion of the sugar of the 
malt from which is deuved the intoxicating quality, oi more 
correctly the heat conveits this sugar into the substance thiit 
colours and flavoui s So long as malts thus dned to vaiioiis 
degrees of shade, weie the only means the biewti had of im- 
parting diffeient degrees of coloui and flavour to Ins bcei oi 
portei, the maltster had to conduct an ait of the gieatcst iiicct> , 
on account of the difficulty of hitting exactly upon the wislitd- 
for shades. 

Such was the gcneial system of piepaiing malt piior to 1817, 
when Ml. Wheeler took out a palont that inlioductd much 
simplicity into the opeiationof dicing. He discovcitd that by <i 
legulated heat of above 100 ol I^'ahicnheit's ihcimouictci, malt 
could be entirely converted into tin colouiing and flavoui mg 
mattei, insomuch that a very small poition of this luw kind of 
malt might be used along with pale malt, in the making ol beci, 
but moK especially of poitci 1h( consequence was a mw 
])iccision in the arts both of tlm mallstei and of thebm^d 
The maltster now no longci had to study the vaiicd shades of 
malt; he no longei was in dangci of dcstioying its feimcntable 
pait, and the brewer was enabled moie easily than tvci to 
impait colour and flavoui so as 1o giatify the tastes of 
Ins various customers. But the gn at value ol tlie invention, 
enhanced as it w is by the simpluity of the process, and placid 
beyond doubt, as it has been, by genoial adoption, did not 
save the patent fiom being made void on ^a giammatical coii- 
sidtiation.' 

Mi. Wheelci gave as the tifie of his invention, ‘ A new and 
improved method of drying and preparing mall ’ To this title, 
an objection, sanctioned by all the Judges of the King’s Bench, 
was, that the use of the woid ^ malt’ without any qualification, is 
deceitful, m as much as a person on reading tins title might expect 
tlie tiring made by ' the new and impiowjd method’ to be 'malt,’ 
which, according to the ideas of the Bench as expressed by 
Chief Justice Abbot, ‘ was an aiticle of common use before the 
granting of this patent, possessing qualities long well known. 
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and prepaied or made by a process piactised for many yeais, of 
which diying was one of the last stages.’ Now, be/bre going 
fui tiler, it mxy be observed on this part of the objection, that if 
rigid inteipretation is to be employed to make void any patent. 

It IS but fair that rigid mterpietation should ht permitted 
to support the same patent. Is it then so certain ar/ Jhiet*^ 
.fustice Abbot assumed, that it is impossible to read tlie patent 
(^. (.tlic title) without supposing the patentee to claim the 
meiit of having invented somt new oi iinpioved method of 
preparing ‘malt,’ in the limited sense just given If di j ing was 
the list stage of the common piocess, what made it impossible 
to lead the words * drying and preparing,’ without believing 
them to lefer to that process^ Suiely the c\pression wou\jJ^ ^ 
then hive been mvcited , for ‘ preparing and drying ’ was, with 
lefcreuce to that piocess, the natural order of expression. In 
common speech we talk of the sowing and reaping of bailey, 
not of the leaping and sowing. Where then was the ‘impossi- 
liilily’ of leading the words ^drying and preparing,’ without 
sujiposuig that they leferred to a well-known jirocess of which 
drying was, m fact and of necessity, tlie last stage Moreover, 
in saying that 'malt was an article of common use, possessing 
qualities long and well known,’ there is uason to fear, from 
the context, that then TiOrdships did not beai in mind the 
gicit vaucty that exists in the qualities of malls when differ- 
( iilly piepared. With pile malt you may blew siiong ale, but 
nol sliong poiter, with blown malt you may brew stiong porter, 
but not stiong ale And if Mi. Wlieelci made a legal enoi in 
calling his new preparation by the name of 'malt,’ certain it is he 
lias been followed by the comiijon sense of mankind, which alone 
gives lulc to langupge, for to this day, ' patent malt’ is the name 
wheieby li is most commonly known. As a title fret fiom am- 
biguiiy, the Judges of the King’s Bench suggested the fol low ing , 

- ' A new method of preparing malt foi the puipose of cdlouiing 
beer 01 porter.’ Had Mi Whet lei given such a, title, then, 
.iccording to Chief Justice Abbot, ‘ Every peison wlio read lift 
patent would uiidei stand that malt picpaied accoiding to 
Ins method, was not intended to aiiswei the common and known 
purposes of that aiticle, namely the brewing of beer oi porter, 
but was intended only foi the special and particufar pinpose of 
colouiing the liquoi, and to be used in addition to the common 
malt.’ But, except on the supposition winch is contrary to 
fact, that the colouring of beer and porter was not one of tlie 
'common and known purposes of malt,’ it is impossible to undei- 
stind tins language , and to make the difficulty bo seen clearly, 

It will be sufficient to abide by the instance of brewing portei. 
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For this purpose there would now be used, besides water, 
these thr& ingredients,— hops, pale malt, patent malt ; — the hops 
to give the bitter, the pale malt to give the strength, and 
the patent malt to give the colour, as well as to modify the 
flavour. Of these three ingredients, keep out any one, and 
"you not make porter. Therefore it is impossible to com- 
prehend what is meant, when it is said of patent malt, which 
is one of those three ingredients, that * it is intended not for 
the brewing of porter, but only for the special and ])arLicnlar 
purpose of imparting colour to the liquor,’ and it might have 
been added, of imparting flavour too. But as well might it be 
said, ‘The hops are intended not for the brewing of porter, but 
only for the special and particular purpose of imparting bitter 
{b the liquor ; neither is the pale malt intended for tlie purpose 
of brewing porter, but only for the special and particular purpose 
of imparting to the liquor alcohol and carbonic acid.’ In fact, 
malt, such as was formerly used in the brewing of porter, may 
be said to have possessed two sets of qualities ; and if, as is 
not difiicult to conceive, it were practicable by mechanical or 
chemical means to separate into two heaps the portions of the 
malt whereon each set of qualities depends, then we should 
have one heap the same as ‘pale malt, and another much 
smaller heap the same as patent malt. The learned Judges 
therefore must be suspected to have been under a inisap- 
jirehension when they held forth, that ‘ patent malt was in- 
tended not for the known purpose of brewing porter, but to be 
used in addition to common malt.’ l^ale malt, without the 
addition of some of another quality, never would make porter. 
Under the old plan, brown malt was essential; and at the present 
day, when patent malt is used, it is not as an addition to brown 
malt, but as a substitute ; and in this resjiecL the patent malt is 
precisely in the same predicament as the brown malt. It is 
bro^W'*malt a little browner. It is brown malt with the brown- 
iiess and flavour concentiated into a smaller relative number of 
pounds of 'malt than they used to be. But the truth is, every 
part of this memorable decision proceeds upon the erroneous 
assumption that the qualities of malt, ‘ long well known’ as the 
learned Chief Justice described them to have been, were in- 
variable. Far otherwise, however, is the fact ; and the same 
assumption might with equal justice h^ve been employed to 
destroy the patent, had the object of it, as is within the 
possibility of things, been exclusively to make pale malt. 

It is not intended to maintain the perfect propriety of Mr. 
Wheeler’s title. ‘An improved preparation of malt/ would 
probably have been preferable ; though no stretch of human 
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intellect could foretell with precision, whether such a title would 
succeed in the lottery of a patent trial at law. Tlie^concern, 
indeed, is less with a question of law, than with a question of 
legislation; and in this view, to show more fully the unjust 
operation of the law as it is supposed to stand, let it at once be 
assumed that the additional woids *for the purpose of coin, :ring 
beer and jiorter,’ which the learned Judges thought needful, 
had been given in the title, liven then, a practical difficulty 
w^ould arise, which might indeed never occur to the learned 
.1 udges, but which cannot fail to strike every considerate jirac- 
tical man. This addition of theirs, would have been enough to 
enable maltsters to find out the new process in a day, or a week, 
or a fortnight, or at all events long before the patent could be 
sealed. In Mr. Wheeler’s invention, the novelty and the great^ 
merit consisted in- discovering what for generations before had 
never been observed, or if observed had never been made prac- 
tically available, that malt could be entirely converted into the 
colouring and fla\touring substance of beer or jiorter ; but tire 
bare fact being once credibly told, or hinted, scarcely any clever 
practical man could fail to hit upon the means. What then is 
the unhappy inventor to do? He is to lose his patent, however 
valuable, if, during a vexatious dfelay such as he cannot prevent, 
ho drops any hint that shall betray the nature of his invention ; 
and he is to lose his patent afterwards, if he has abstained from 
giving such a hint. This perplexity is well illustrated by the 
following statement of a witness, accustomed to advise patentees 
in their proceedings. 

Mr. Farc^j . — ^ The instant that a man, by any means, announces 
to his competitors in trade, that he is engaged in a new invention, 
they are all upon the watch to find out what it is, and if they only 
know the object of it, or what part of the process it relates to, they 
ran examine into the circumstances of their own processes, to find 
out something for the like i)urpose, if not the same.’ 

‘ Do you not word tlic title obscurely, in order to avoid directing 
public attention to the subject ?’ — ' Yes ; but there is danger in being# 
too obscure ; because then a court of justice may afterwards hold 
that it is an invalid patent for want of coincidence between the titlcT 
and the specification. It is one of the most metapliysical problems that 
1 know, to prepare a title to a patent j it generally tal<^s me two or 
three days to make up my mind about the wording of a title j — not to 
be so clear as to call the*attcntion of rivals and enable them to dis- 
cover the subject, nor so obscure that a court of justice may afterwards 
rule it an imperfect description or title of llie invention described in 
the specification. As our practice is now, if .Iiidgef cannot find in 
the title of the patent what has been called tl^e general index of the 
specification, they “set the whole patent aside. The diffacuUy of 
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milking a correct general index to a work not yet composed^ must be 
very great.* 

In such perplexities, other practical men who may not have 
Mr. Farcy’s liabits of consideration, nor be qualified to under- 
. take metaphysical flights, have no better resource than an 
appeJil to tlie dice-box, which, they may be assured, will cairy 
them over legal difficulties quite 

as high 

As mctaphysic wit can fly. 

In all the foregoing cases, the patents were made void in 
order, as must be inferred, to punimi patentees for grammatical 
or metaphysical iinj^ropiieties, committed by them in the word- 
“^'ing of their titles or specifications. Whether such offences 
deserve such a punishment, it is not necessary curiously to 
inquire ; it may be sufficient to quote a sentiment of the pre- 
siding Judge on the last of the foregoing trials, as uttered by 
him from the same bench at another trial many years after- 
wards, — 

‘ I cannot forbear saying, that a great deal too much critical acumen 
has been applied to the consideration of j^atents, as if the object was 
to defeat, and not to sustain them .* — Godsons Supplcincnt, 

Such was the matured opinion of flic late Lord Tcnterden. And 
ill what maimer obseivaiit practical men, not of the legal jiro- 
fcbsion but versant in the details of patents, have been struck 
with like decisions, will appear fiom the following extracts. — 

Mr. Arthur AiUu, Secretary to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts. — ‘There is a tiling which 1 ha\e observed with regard to 
patent causes, which induces me to recommend that the patent should 
not be liable to be thrown aside by ineie legal objections, which is 
this, that on trials on those occasions it not unfrequcntly happens 
thatiO^jither the jury nor counsel, nor even the .Judge, understands 
the subject. The natural tendency therefore in the minds of the 
Judge and counsel is to decide (he case before them on a point of 
•iaw, that being a subject with which they arc familiar, rather than 
on the practical parts of the specification. I have seen this happen so 
frequently, that it should be prevented if possible ^5 because it is not 
doing justice to the patentee, nor to any party at all.* (^Evidence, 
p. 45.) •' 

Mr. Ncwloiu — ‘ In law suits for setting aside patents, it is scarcely 
ever that the broad question is argued in court, — I mean by taking 
the whole plan before them, and seeing whether the invention is 
original. Most commonly the patent is overturned upon some little 
point, or upon some legal question. The merits of the question are 
very seldom gone into in court. If there is any faulty point, tliey take 
hold of that first,* 
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* Tn other words you mean to state, that a person, who in fact 
deserves a patent for a meritorious invention, loses it for softie trifling 
thing ^ For some trifling thing, which he has included ignorantly 
or incautiously.* {Evidauc, ji. 7fj‘) 

Mr, Farcy. — ^ It is so generally known that patents are always 
likely to be overturned, that it would be worth the costs of an action 
toha\ethe chance of getting over a patent for a great indention. 
Manufacturers, caf)able of carrying on such an invention, and engaged 
in a great trade, would not be deterred by the expenses of law, should 
they conceive themselves improperly restrained by a patentee, but 
would certainly bring his patent right to trial, even if they did not see 
any technical flaw.* {Evidence^ p. 1 42.) 

^Thc Judges arc so acute in observing technical defects in a ]>atent 
and specification, that they find them out, even though not pleaded by 
counsel.* (Evidence, p. 14-5.) 

That every patent and specification should be drawn out in 
accurate language, and in proper legal form, no man of sense 
will deny. Not less obvious, however, is it, that such accuracy 
of language, and such propnetj*’ of legal form, should be seen 
after, and insisted upon, by a competent legal officer, before 
ever the patent comes into force. 

On turning to the consideratipn of points more immediately 
affecting the merits of a patented invention, it will be found that 
the existing law makes it indispensable, that the invention shall 
ronslitute a new manufactuie. This expression, new manufac- 
ture, may have cither of two siomficatioiis. A stocking vias a 
new manufacture, the first tune one was knit ; but a stocking 
was again a new manufactuie, the first time one was made by a 
loom. In the first case the thing made was new ; in the other, 
the ait of making that thing in u particular way. Accordingly 
ill these two senses the reader will find the woid ' manufactuie ' 
set down in Johnson’s Dictionaiy, and in Webstci’s. This well 
known double signification of the word has, however often most 
unaccountably been overlooked. Some Judges, in ill accOTh^ce 
with other terms of the Act they interpiet (21 Jac. J. cap. 3.) 
have insisted, that a tiew manufacture behoves to be a new* 
saleable thing made ; and they will npt admit a new method to 
a now manufacture, except wlien that method, as in the stocking- 
loom, happens to be a new piece of mechanism, itself an article 
of sale ; but when the new method constitutes tinly a new 
])roccss, then, however •valuable that process may be in manu- 
factures, and however ditliciilt or raeiitouous fo discovei, they 
will not regard it as a new* manufacture, and consequently not 
ns a proper subject for a patent. The piactical beaiing and 
impoitanee of this confined niterpietatiou of the word manu- 
lacture may be appreciated, when the fact is stated, that WatFs 
VOL. xxn. — Westminster lieview. 2 ii 
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patent for his first and great improvement was principally 
endangered by a doubt, whether in law, he had made an 
improvement ‘ in any manner of manufacture/ Upon this point, 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas were equally divided ; 
and when the question was carried to the Court of King’s Bench, 
the Jii'Jges there, upon the first hearing, were inclined to reverse 
the patent, although happily for the cause of justice, they altered 
their minds on more mature consideiation. Of more recent 
occurrence is the already noticed case of Mr. Wheeler’s patent 
for pre])aring malt, in which the Judges entertained a like 
doubt. Yet in such a case their doubt appears the more 
unaccountable, since the improved \nethod of Mr. Wheeler, had 
it consisted in comjdex machinery, would without hesitation 
"have been pronounced by them a pro|)er subject fora patent, 
though the very absence of complicated machinery, while it 
appears that it takes away all the legal merit of an invention, 
adds much to the value of it considered as a manufacture. In 
Wheeler’s case, it is indeed very true that trie Judges did not 
liositively decide whether his invention, in so far as it consisted 
111 a new process, was not a proper subject for a patent; but 
Lord Tenterden, in giving what he pronounced as ^ the 
deliberate and considered opinion of tlie Court,* expressed 
himself in so doubting a uianner, as to show how much upon 
this point the law needs to be defined. The most positive 
expression employed by his Lordship is the following : — 

‘ The word manufacture mai/ pet haps extend to a new 
process.* 

The only further elucidation of his Lordship’s doubts is to 
be found in the following allusions 

* Supposing a new process to be a lawful subject for a 
patent — ' 

‘ Admitting that there mat/ be a patent for a process only--’ 

iTnS'er the existing law therefore, — or more properly, under 
the existing want of law, — it is quite possible, that a man 
•may invent a new process of manufacture, after much cost, 
labour, and ingenuity, and that he may ask for a patent for it, 
which will of course be granted him, and yet, as Mr. Rotch 
with justice complained to the committee, no counsel can tell 
whether suc^li a patent will be held good. The only information 
that counsel can give, is, that it will be held good— or bad — 
perhaps. 

There is another word which, in patent causes, is used as 
a rival to the foregoing word ‘ manufacture,’ but still more 
ambiguous in its meaning, and which, recommended by such 
ambiguity^ is in very frequent requisition. This word is • princi- 
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pie/ In unhappy hour, some judge laid down the law, that 
theie could be no patent foi a * principle/ By these wflrds, what 
was meant was, that no mere propeity of matter could be 
monopoli/cd by a patentee. For example, some years ago, 
when Dr. Faiaday discovered that certain gases could be con- 
densed into a liquid foini. Sir Humphrey Davy in a siipp^ .ment 
to Dr. Faraday’s papei, suggested that, under that form, they 
might be applied with advantage to produce mechanical motion, 
by the strong foice of their expanded vapouis, but he did not 
invent or describe any adequate piactical machinery to eflect 
such an application. Accordingly, a patent for such a sugges- 
tion, liad one been taken out for it, would have been void lu 
law, as claiming an exclusive privilege to make use ol a mere 
property of matter, and not one to practise a specific new 
manufacture. Though at the same time there appears no rea- 
sonable cause, — if reason were looked for in law,— -why the 
discovery of such an applicable principle, should not as well 
deserve to be rewarded by a temporary monopoly, as the 
assigning (which may perhaps be of no difficulty at all) of an 
mstiument for applying it. 

Had the rule, however, stopped heie, the vexation of expeii- 
t'lice might never have tempted the patentee to adopt against 
what lawyers have called a ‘ piineiple,’ the spiiit of an old poeti- 
cal exclamation— 

Noisy nothing * St ilking shade * 

By what witchcratt weit thou made '> 

Empty cause of bohd harm's ' 

To make this law-phantom, the witchcraft used by the lawyeis 
comists in mingling three diffeient meanings togethei, and, by 
the aid of ceitam professional solemnities, producing a mystical 
word, capable of harlequinizing an idea info many vaiious foims. 
The three different meanings thus mingled together, may be 
readily detected, by viewing a single well known inventicm^undei 
various aspects. Watt, in the specification of his fwst patent, 
says, ‘ my invention consists of the following principles,’ and* 
then he pioceeds to desciibe the several ]iarts of which it con-, 
sists. Heie the word principle means Constituent Part. Again 
It IS very usual to say, that the pnnciple of Watt’s first patent 
consists 111 the use of a condenser, sepaiate from tlie vessel 
wherein the expansive fence of the steam operates. Here the 
word ‘ pnnciple’ means the essential ^nd peculiai part of an 
invention. Lastly, the steam-engine of Watt, as well as the pnoi 
ones of Savery and of Newcomen, all opeiate by the alternate 
expansion and condensation of steam; •and these available 
propel ties of steam are called principles— mere propViHes of 

2 H 2 
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matter. Now the mystical word formed by mingling these three 
meanings, has been used to conjure up sometimes one idea 
and sometimes another, in books and in discussions at law ; 
and vast contradiction has been introduced into the answers to 
the question ' Can a ])atent be maintained for a principle V 
Theronre instances of the justification of an infringement, on 
the ground that the infringer had, in some subsidiary part of his 
plagiarism, introduced a trifling alteration, which, being a con- 
stituent part of the manufacture as practised by him, was called 
by him a new 'principle;' and, on this pretence, the manu- 
facture as practised by him, was maintained to be different from 
the one in the patent, although iri all essential parts the two 
were the same. And in books of authoiity, and in decisions 
"^trom the Bench, may be pointed out cases in which the 
rule that no mere ' principle' vrould warrant a patent, — meaning 
only that no mere property of matter can be monopolized, — has 
been construed to justify the infringement of a patent in the 
essential and peculiar part of it, which also had the misfortune 
to be called by the name of ' principle.' 

About forty years ago this word ‘principle’ made a great noise, 
in the case of AVatt ; and after the decision then come to by 
the Court of King’s Bench, it seems surprising that any 
perplexity should still attend the word. In that case, the 
opinions expressed by the several Judges were in substance this. 
'Whether a principle, — meaning a mere property of matter, 
— may be a proper subject for a patent, — is, (whatever idea we 
nray severally form of the thing so called), not the question 
before us; which is, aye or no, does Mr. Watt’s invention con- 
stitute a new manufacture V This opinion was dictated by 
sound sense. ' Aye or no, a new manufacture?’ — is clearly in 
every patent the practical question, and that question being 
answered either aye or no, the other ‘ Can a patent be niain- 
lainecTfor a principle?’ is a purely speculative question, and, 
with reference to practical purposes, as idle a one as a man can 
propose. 

But the subject for a pat^it must not only be a manufacture, 
it must also be one that is new. This rule, reasonable as 
it is, has operated with much injustice on patentees, partly 
owing to ail overstretched application of it, but chiefly to the 
unfair circumstances under which theirightsof a patentee are 
submitted to trial. In every case, he has to give evidence in 
support of the validity of his pateiit first, and afterwards to 
listen to evidence to invalidate it, brought forward on points of 
which he has had no*previous notice, and ujion which he would 
not be,*akowed to adduce evidence in reply, even if accident put 
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bim in possession of what foresight could not. A patent set 
aside under such circumstances, is to all intents and purjjoses 
a patent set aside on the evidence of the opposing party only. 
The plea of the patentee has been made known to the world ; 
J]e claims neither more nor less than what the specification sets 
forth ; the invention therein described, he avers was new al the 
dale of his patent. But who knows wliat is to be averred by 
his opponent; — what quibbles, what misrepresentations, what 
prior practice, are to be alleged when, where, and by whom ? 
Hence the ease with which patent rights are destroyed, by 
trick, by surprise, by perjury. The most usual, and indeed the 
most obvious expedient is, to bring forward a man from a remote 
part of the country, totally unknown to the ])atentee and no 
everybody else that sees him, except the party by whom he has 
been hired. It is ajj everyday occurrence in patent-causes. 
The strange man swears he did the thing, — he takes care to 
say,— ten, twenty, aye forty or fifty years ago. Why he aban- 
doned a fortune-making business, — or what people he dealt 
with, — he does not remember ; — but the thing itself he remem- 
bers — perfectly. And as if that no facilities should be wanting 
for the commission of perjury; a novel scheme was recently 
tried, and sanctioned, of allowing a witness who pretends to 
have made the invention formerly, or to have wrought it, but 
who it would appear could not describe it, to look at a drawing 
prepared purposely by anollier man, and swear — as a ]>arroL 
could swear— ‘That is the very thing I did.’ Another witness, 
— one brought forward in the lurking manner that the law 
permits, and that so well suits the character and designs of 
the patent-robber, — had the face to swear, that twenty or thirty 
years ago, he had wrought the patented invention under 
master of his, who had a patent for a like invention. Utter 
surprise might well seize the patentee whose rights under 

trial, and who had the mortification to see his patent set aside. 
But how was that mortification embittered on disccTvcring, th^t 
no such prior patent had ever been in existence ! To be sure, 
another day of the lottery of a ne^ trial was perhaps to be ob- 
tained, and in that hope, the patentee instituted an action for 
perjury. But the witness whose false oath broke the patent, 
escaped to America. ^The law, too, permits the evidence of 
one such witness, to establish a prior practice which, had it ever 
taken place, must have been known to hundreds. So long as 
the rights of a patentee come to trial under such circumstances, 
the name of protection which the law assumes, is a mockery, 
except as it applies to the patent-robTjer and tlie perjurer. 
But the existing law requires that the invention shal^e new, 
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nut iijpfcly as a whole, but in all its parts, or at least in all such 
jiaits of it as the specification may be construed to claim as 
new. Apart from several difficulties that seem inseparable 
from such a rule, the application of it has been governed 
by a spirit of harsh severity, such as persons not conversant 
with law will find difficult to reconcile to their notions of common 
sense or justice. In proof it will be enough to give a single 
instance, wherein its ap])lication was demanded on the behalf 
of a ])atent-infringer, and where a counsel of ability and experi- 
ence, and with shrewdness enough to foreknow the effect of his 
words upon the court and the jury, felt himself so secure in 
the severity with which the rule w'ould be administered, as 
tf.us to hold up the rule in all the nakedness of its injustice. 

Mr. Sergeant Coplei/t now Lord Lyndhurst, in the case of Bovil 
against Moore . — * It was but a few days ago, an action was tried for 
pirating the patent for an umbrella. On adverting to the specifica- 
tion, it appeared that the patentee had describAl his invention as 
consisting of so and so, and so and so. The witness was asked what 
was new, and he described the parts ; but because the sj)ecification 
did not distinguish the new from the old, the plaiiitilf could not have 
the benefit of that which was new, and was nonsuited, although every 
gentleman from his own knowledge, and his own recollection, would 
be competent to 'say what was new, and what was old.’— Daviess 
Patent Cases, p. 318. 

The patent here alluded to was Maegregor and Macfarlane*s 
of 1818, for improvements in the construction of umbrellas 
and parasols. In the drawings attached to their specification, 
all the new parts were given together in a figure by themselves, 
although they were not in words distinguished as the exclu- 
sively new parts. The patent was thus made void, not even for 
any grammatical or metaphysical impropriety or error, much less 
for thn^iv'^hholding of any needful information, but for the want 
of a form of words manifestly needless, not only to every umbrella- 
niaker, but to every man, woman, or child, that ever carried an 
umbrella. 

Under laws of such unjust harshness, it is not surprising that 
an obstacle to their enforcement should sometimes arise in the 
sturdy comnipn sense of juries ; and indeed such obstacles would 
occur much more frequently, were it not for the utter perplexity 
of juries, called upon as they are in miny cases of patents, to 
consider points of dispute altogether^beyond the range of their 
knowledge or experience. One such case of resistance, is found 
in the present Report (Bramah against Hardcastle, Appendix 
p. 486), Jn that catfse, the patent was for a very convenient 
piece of / lousehold apparatus, which has now come into general 
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use. Loid Kenyon, Ibe piesiding Judge, in addiessing the juiy, 
ddnutted that one pait was vciy ingenious and peifCctly new, 
but that part was not exclusively claimed, as it ought to have 
been, by the patentee. 

^Unlearned men, said his Lordship look at the cifiratioii, and 
supjiose every thing new that is there , it the whole is not »c\v, it is 
hanging terrors over them. In a former mathiru , thcic were paits in 
jinnciple the same, obtaining the same effect — whether those means 
differ in shape, is not mateiial. 1 ilunk the patent ^oid, those parts 
not being new.* 

In this case, there can be jittle doubt that the decision of the 
]ury was better founded than the charge of the Judge. The 
men that his Lordship styled unlearned, aie mechanical people, 
versant in the branch of manufactures to which the patent 
belongs, a»d who, with refeience to the disputed invention, 
die, in the strict sense of the terms, learned men. With such 
pci sons, no diffipully of distinguishing new and old parts ever 
dots aiise ; the juofession of difficulty, is conhned to such as the 
cointesy of the Law Courts terms the learned. 

But the same rule often acts with haish seventy, even when 
applied to cases where thc*wap,t of novelty in some part of the 
patented invention is better founded than in the mere absence 
of a protest against that pait being understood as claimed foi 
new. The case of Mi. J3ui ton’s chain cable may afloid an 
instance. This gentleman took out a jiateut foi a ship’s aiichoi, 
a ship’s cable, and a ship’s windlass. The anchoi was found to 
be new by the* jury, but was afterwards, on a motion for a new 
tii<il, construed by the Judge to be old. On this account, the 
patent wa^ held void, in leHtion not only to the anclior, but to 
the windlass which was admitted to be new, and which alcfne 
bad been infringed upon. No doubt cvciy patentee should bCT* 
lesti allied from claiming m any invention, however undoubtedly 
his, even the smallest part that others may ha\e piactistet before ; 
but the penalty of losing his law expenses, in tlic^ case of his 
patent proving bad in pait, seems to afford motive enough 
induce him to take every availablii piecaution. Even, howevei, 
when eveiy such piccaution has been taken, some pait of an 
invention may have been previously practised by another, 
altogether unknown to the patentee; and surely, ^hat is a poor 
justification for takinj^from him the remainder of his undoubted 
invention. 

When prior practice has been proved, whether m whole or in 
part, it not unfrequently happens, tliat the very evidence to 
prove the prior practice proves also that it has been long 
abandoned, and has to all inlenU and purpoies S^en a lost 
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manufticiure to the country. It is only really valuable inven- 
tions, of’ which the patents are over disputed ; ?ind whenever 
evidence is found of such inventions having been practised for 
a short tune and then abandoned, it may fauly be presumed that 
in the invention as thus practised, there were imperfections, 
conceal 2d by the witnesses, or nioie piobably forgotten. A 
very general impression, theiefore, has prevailed, that evidence 
of piior practice should be limited to a given period of years. 

Butin every case where the peculiaiitics of an invention have 
to be considered in relation either to prior practice or to 
infringement, the patentee is kept^m alarm, lest, be his cause 
ever so good, it may iniscany, not foi want of patience or 
talent in the Judge, but want of the knowledge in manufacture^, 
and the experience, which are needful to form a correct opinion 
in ]vatent cases. Some instances of such mcoinpctency m 
decidedly well-meaning Judges, will foim the last item in the 
catalogue of the wrongs of patentees. , 

Even in the just-mentioned case of Mr. Burton, the decision 
of the Judges as to the anchor being old, was one which 
practical men would have hesitated to pronounce. The fact 
was proved and admiKed, that *ship\ anchors like Mr. Burton's 
had never been used before ; but the pceuliaiity of his invention 
was detected, or supposed to be detected, in other sorts of 
anehois, one for mooiing, and one for small ciaft ; insoniiicli 
that the Judges conceived, that the novelty which as legaided 
ship’s anchois could not be denied, was yet not enough tomciit 
a patent. In coming to this decision, and in contemplating the 
result of It, the Judges expressed the pani they felt at the 
necessity they w^eie nndei ; in which they must be undci stood 
as expressing their censuie of a law, which it was their mis- 
“ibrtune to administtr. The nients of such a decision may be 
tiled by an iinagiiiaiy case, boi rowed fiom the liistory of the 
steam eugme. 

EveiybodLy knows that one of the first uses of the steam 
engine, and indeed foi almost a century the only use, W'as to 
pump up watei from mines . Savery’s engine, which was the 
first, employed the alternate condensation and expansion of 
the steam, to suck as it were, and then to shove up the water. 


by the dnect^ipplication of the steam. Newcomen’s jilan, and 
Watt’s after him, consisted in applying the steam to a piston, 
and producing an up-and-down motion ; and this up-and-down 
motion answeied well enough for the pin pose of pumping water. 
But most other useful purposes lequired a motion round-and- 
rouud. Hence very soon after Watt had made his fiisi great 
jmprovenj'^nt, which added so much to the powers of the steam- 
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engine, it became a problem among engineers to convert this 
motion up-and-down into a motion round-and-round. In this 
view much ingenuity was exercised, and many schemes were 
tried. Scarcely a mile from where this Article is written, 
middle-aged men recollect buckets being hoisted out of a 
coal-pit by the clumsy expedient of using the water Vnat was 
pumped up to turn a water-wheel; and it was not till after 
many such attempts, that somebody hit upon the present plan 
of introducing a crank and fly-wheel as in the street knife- 
grinder’s machine, where that device converts the jerking motion 
of his foot into a regular motion round-and-round. This addition 
to the steam engine has given more increase to its use, than 
even Watt’s hajipy idea of a separate condenser. Yet if ihe 
inventor of this most important improvement in the steam-engine 
had come before the Law Courts, the Judges, acting on the same 
principles as in the cases alluded to, w^ould have said, ‘ This is 
not new. It has been used by every knife-grinder In the street, and 
by every old woman that spins a wheel.’ It would be difficult to 
persuade any mere lawyer, that there could be any merit in such 
•an invention. Yet Watt missed it, and many other ingenious 
and practical men besides. Still more would it be hard to con- 
vince a mere lawyer, that there^ could be the slightest difficulty 
or merit in carrying into effect the jiractical application of such 
an invention. Yet a report of Smeaton’s is extant, in which 
he pronounces such an application to be impracticable. 

Many cases of erroneous decisions in consequence of the 
Judges being ignorant of manufactures, might be selected from 
the re])orted cases. For one, reference will be made again to 
the patent of Mr. Wheeler. 

Ill that case, the presiding Judge stopped the trial on the 
reading of the specification, and instructed the Jury to firi<T'“ 
that the specification was inadequate. The groiyjds of this 
instruction have already been animadverted on, in considering 
the existing law of patents in i elation to the titles and 
specifications. But, upon a motion for a new trial, the coiTrt 
refused the rule on the same gr<#und as the presiding Judge, 
and upon the further ground of what was called ‘ the apparent 
defects’ of the specification. This, therefore, was a case in 
which what was pronounced as ‘ the deliberate and considered 
opinion of the court,’*was formed upon a question of manufac- 
tures, — purely upon thjir J^ordehips unaided knowledge of 
manufactures. To make the opinion thus pronounced intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to quote the specification of Mr. Wheeler, 
which after the elucidation offered of bis process, jvill present 
little difficulty*. _ 


* Repertory of Arts, vol. ‘S2, p, G5, 
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^ My invention consists in the heating of malt to four hundred 
degiccb aihl upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, according to a 
process or processes hereafter described, and in so heating it, that the 
greater part of the saccharine and amylaceous principles of the grain 
become changed into a substance resembling gum, and extractive 
matter a deep brown colour, readily soluble in hot or cold water. 
A small quantity of malt thus prepared will suflicc for the purpose of 
colouring beer or porter, and maybe used with advantage asji substi- 
tute for the colouring made of sugar, which was allowed by the Act 
of 51 George III, cap. 87, and prohibited by the 66 George III, 
cap. 58. The apparatus for preparing the malt may be variously 
constructed, provided they be made of such materials, and so formed, 
as to be capable of allowing the grain to be sufficiently heated. I 
have found one convenient mode of applying the heat to be by means 
of* a cylindrical iron machine or vessel, similar in its construction to 
that now commonly used with a revolving motion for roasting coffee. 
During the process, this machine should be kept in motion, in order 
that the malt may be dispersed, or made to change its position as 
often as possible, to prevent its agglutinating, adhering to the vessel, 
or becoming carbonised j and with this view the vessel should be 
drawn out from the fire very frequently, either every minute, or at 
intervals of from one minute to five minutes, according to the 
intensity of the fire. When this, treatment has been continued a 
proper time, the grain becomes very highly coloured, and in this state 
a given quantity of it, ground and digested in hot or cold water will 
)ield the deepest coloured solution. Jf the process be continued tiK) 
long, the temperature be rai^-cd too high, or the grain be not suffi- 
ciently jigitatcd, its colouring property will be diminished, and ulti- 
mately it will be converted into a coaly substance, insoluble in water, 
and of course yielding no colour.’ 

Here follow several varieties of apparatus for the same pui- 
pose ; which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

In regard to the time requisite to produce the proper effects upon 
the grain, it is obvious tliat it must be variable, depending uj)()n tlie 
size of tlitrdjipaiatus, tlie (juantiiy and quality of the malt, the perfect- 
"^ness of the operation, and particuljirly upon the heat employed. It 
being evident* that a lower temperature will require a longer time than 
i^^ a higher temperature is employed, which requires particular atten- 
tion and management to prevent the grain from becoming converted 
into charcoal. The proper degree of heat, and the time of exposure, 
will, how'ovcr, be easily learnt by experience, the colour of the internal 
part of the grahi affording the best criterion.* 

The objections of the learned Judges to the foregoing speci- 
fication may be comprised in two quotations. — 

** The patentee does not mention the state in which the malt is to 
be taken for the purpose of undergoing the process 3 whether in a 
moist or a dry state.” ' 

The dii^cuUy here started is one that never would occur to a 
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mallster; and for such alone is the specification intended. Wo 
man that has the slightest knowledge of the nature and pro- 
perties of malt, would ever conceive the malt ordered to be 
heated, to be any other substance than malt after it has under- 
gone the usual previous preparation ; any more than a sailor 
would feel a doubt, w hether an anchor was to be u^d when 
the ship was launched or before. Indeed, while passing from 
barley to malt in the hands of the maltster, the grain is in an 
intermediate state for which language su])plies no precise name ; 
just as a shoe, while it is making, can neither be properly called 
leather, nor properly a sIioq. 

The patentee has not described any certain or precise process 5 he 
does not state what heat beyond 400<’ of Fahrenheit’s thermorriCter 
may be used 5 he does not furnish the operator with any means of 
knowing when he has this degree of heat ; he does not say during 
what length of time the process is to continue, but contents himself 
with saying that,'^ the proper degree of heat, and liine of exposure, 
will bo easily learned by experience, the colour of the internal part of 
the prepared grain aflbrding the best criterion.’* 

The object of Mr, Wheeler’s process was fo produce a new 
preparation of malt. If Mr. Wheeler explains the process lie 
employs for that purpose, which he has done in the most 
explicit language ; if moreover he gives to the maltster a test 
whereby to know when the prepared malt is right done, when 
over done and when under done; he has given all the criterion 
any maltster can desire, as to the degree of heat, and as to 
the time of exposure. Now has Mr. Wheeler given such a 
lest or not ? Assuredly, if he has, it has been' overlooked by 
the learned Judges. Yet in the eyes of every practical man, 
there is on the face of that specification, the most explicit t^t ^ 
which the nature of the process admitted, for judging when thfi 
malt w^as ]>roperly prepared. In that state,^--Mr. Wheeler 
expressly says in the specification, ‘ a given quantity of it 
ground and digested in hot or cold water, will yieW the deepest 
coloured solution.’ Guided by this direction, any practical 
man would immediately adopt %ome such expedient as tlie 
following. In his first attempt at preparing the patent malt, 
he would take out half a dozen of spccimmis roasted to 
different degrees ; some of which would probably be too little, 
and some would be too much roasted. A part of each of the 
six specimens he would* grind, and of each ground specimen 
he would take an equal weight, suppose an ounce ; and he 
would steep each of the six ground ounces in equal quantities 
of water, and for an equal space of timd. After th^colour was 
thus extracted from the roasted malt by the wate^he would 
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take six gjasses of one size and shape, and each of these glasses 
he would fill from bne of the' six coloured solutions. Thus 
he would find out which specimen afforded 'the deepest coloured 
solution/ That specimen would be the one done right. The 
rest would be rather over done or under done. Having thus 
ascertained which was done right, which over done, and whicli 
under done, he would look at ' the internal part of the prepared 
grain and by the repetition of such experiments it is, that he 
is to acquire the experience which, whether Mr. Wheeler said 
it or no, was sure to be his ultimate guide. 

The temperature mentioned by Mr. Wheeler is ' 400" and 
upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.'* Whether the learned 
Judges wished one precise degree above 400" to be mentioned, 
or only the highest degiee that the malt would bear; — whethci 
their Lordships were aware that tlie nature of the process would 
not admit of a fixed degree of heat or a limited time of exposure 
being specified, since these must vary as Mr. Wheeler says 
'according to the quantity and quality of the malt’ to be 
acted upon ; — or whether, aware that the nature of the material 
and of the process did not admit of such precision, their Lord- 
ships held the patent void hecause the malt would not sufier 
itself to be changed at a fixed degree of heat, and in a given 
time of exposure; — the language ot the learned Judges does not 
clearly tell. Having laid before the reader the specification itself, 
it is needless to explain to manufacturers practically versaiit 
in such jirocesses^ why Mr. Wheeler did not give a more precise 
degree of the thermometer ; for they know that upon this pai- 
ticular, he has given all the information that can be of any 
practical use. As little need is there to justify Mr. Wheeler’s 
instructions, in that particular, to men of science accustomed 
to the precision of cxiierimental research ; for they know that, 
in a procc‘‘"‘' Mr. Wheeler’s, greater precision, although it 
may be affected, is not to be in jnactice attained. But that 
everybody Urray judge of the piecision to be expected in such 
a‘ case, reference sliall be made to the result of experiments 
performed, not by such operatives as a maltster must employ, 
but by the most eminent authorities in science ; — not upon a 
degree of heat really variable according to the various qualities 
of a substance like malt, but upon a degree absolutely fixed by 
nature. The melting point of tin happens to be at *400" and 
upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer and the precise degree 
is thus given by received authorities. — 

Newton ----- 410*^ 

Crichton - - - • 442^ 

Morveau - - - - ^ 512^ 
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What would the Judges have said, if a chemist had been asked 
the melting-point of tin? And yet the same Judges, guided 
by their own unaided knowledge in science and in manufactures, 
held as a ground for making void a specification, the * apparent 
defect ' of not stating ' what heat beyond 400" of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer must be used in the case of malt.’ . 

The second and last case which will be mentioned, occurred 
in the trial of Hullet against Hague. It occupies pages 17 to 
24 of Mr. Godson’s work. An extract will be given of the 
material points. ^ 

III 182)2?, Knight and Kirk took out a patent, of which the 
object w^as to promote evaporation at luw temperatures, by 
passing streams of air through the liquor to be evaporated. 
For this purpose a coil of pipes with little holes bored in thSfn, 
or a flat shallow vessel with holes like a colander, was placed 
at the bottom of the evaporator, so as to receive the air from 
the blowing apparatus, and transmit it through the liquor. 

In 1829, W, G. Kneller took out a patent for precisely the 
same device ; but the subsidiary means were varied. He blew 
air into large pipes, indeed ; but these, instead of being placed 
at the bottom of the evaporating pan, were placed close above 
the surface of the liquor, over which they were distributed, and 
from these pipes smaller tubes in great numbers dipped down 
into the liquor to near the bottom of the evaporating-pan, so as 
to let the air out at the lower extremity of these tubes ; which 
extremity was in all of them prescribed to be at an equal 
distance from the surface of the liquor, in order that the air 
might get out of all the tubes at one time; which, otherwise, 
the varied pressures of the different depths of the liquor might 
prevent. By this device the air passed out under precisely the 
same pressure as if it had issued from tubes upon the'planrf 
Knight and Kirk. In all their essential parts no two inventions 
could be conceived more alike ; yet, in tlie opini^Tc)? the Court 
of King’s Bench, as delivered by Lord Tenterdqii, they were 
‘ perfectly different.’ ‘ Knight and Kirk’s plan,’ as his Lordship 
said,' ^ was to have either a pipe,^acconiinodated to the formjjf 
the vessel, or a colander placed ai the bottom of the vessel. 
The method of Kneller is to have a large horizontal tube (near 
the surface of the liquid) into which there are^ introduced a 
number of small perpendicular tubes descending through the 
liquid to the bottom of the vessel.’ (p. 23.) Wlierc the air 
may be sent before it coifies into operation,— whether above the 
surface or below the bottom, — whether to the garret or to the 
cellar, — is of no more consequence thaq the position or shape 
of the bellows employed to supply the air. The\)rificeri for 
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admitting the air are at the bottom in both. The air issuing 
from them is resisted by the same pressure, and produces the 
same effects. Yet identical as they thus essentially were in 
their means, in their design, and in their effects, they were held 
by the Judges to be * perfectly different.* 

It in this case that Lord Tenterden pronounced the 
memorable words already quoted, 'I cannot forbear saying, that 
a great deal too much critical acumen has been applied to the 
consideration of patents, as if the object was to defeat, and not 
to sustain them.* 

Surely there must be something in patent cases beyond the 
reach of the knowledge or experietice of Judges, when their 
severity and their indulgence prove alike fatal to the rights of 
thSMnventor. 

Enough has been said to prove, that the protection afforded 
to patentees, is defective both as regards the law, and as regards 
its administration. How far the imperfect regulations for 
passing patents, and the imperfect protection afforded them 
when passed, serve to discourage our men of science, few of 
whom do devote themselves to manufactures, although many 
gladly would, — is made manifest by the fact, that in this country, 
where the division of labour has been carried to such minuteness, 
no profession or class of persons devoted to the improve- 
ment of manufactures can be said to exist. Individuals, no 
doubt, are employed for such a purpose at a few great manufac- 
tories ; but then, no one manufactory can afford scope for a 
succession of great improvements. Hence individuals thus em- 
])loyed, are only occasionally kept at attempting improvements, 
and they are much more commonly kept at routine work, such 
as very inferior hands might be equally fit for. The consequence 
that men of talent are tempted to other employments, more 
lucrative, or more congenial to their tastes. Nor are such men 
better off, instead of being thus engaged by capitalists, 

they attempt improvements on their own account. Having by 
themselves, after the devoted perseverance of months or perhaps 
years, effected some great improvement, they then have to apply 
to^'capitalists and offer it in a /orm fit for immediate application. 
And with what reception? The inventor will seek, and may 
perhaps find, capitalists disposed to act with kindness towards 
him, and with such an instinctive sense of their honour coin- 
ciding with their interest, as shall serve to give to their conduct 
the same direction. However disposed such men may be to 
favour inventors, they are deterred by the conviction that 
they cannot do but at the risk of being robbed by others, 
or at the best, of being involved in unequal contests at law, 
where, jis relates to patent causes, favour and protection are 
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provided for the unprincipled. But in the present state of the 
law of patents, and of the moral feeling induced ty it; the 
inventor in seeking to dispose of the hard-earned fruit of his 
labour, is far more likely to fall into the hands of capitalists 
who think disgrace, in cheating a meritorious inventor, lies only 
in the failure. It will be sufficient to ask any man that^doubts, 
to look into the recorded proceedings of any one of our law 
courts, where the rights of patentees come to be in question. 
In these proceedings, may be seen all the chicanery and 
all the effrontery of deliberate villainy, practised in open day 
in order to rob the meritorious inventor ; — by men too, who, are 
among the rich of this world, and who esteem themselves, and 
by the mass of society are esteemed, as among the honourable 
also. With the short-sighted policy of a silly fisheiman that 
should boast of sparing his bait, forgetting that thereby he has 
lost his fish, the laus have gloried in the shame of withholding 
their protection from scientific and ingenious men, able, willing, 
and ready to seiVie their country by improving its manufactures. 
And thus it has come to pass, that men of the very highest order 
of minds, who have from time to time essayed improvements in 
manufactures, have withdrawn from the pursuit in disgust. 

The Revue Ripublicaim, which is the organ of the party that 
made the ^ Three Days of July,’ and may be considered as the 
factl^ princeps of tlie French periodicals of the present time, has 
some remarks* on the Article on the ‘Process of obtaining* 
Patents’ in the preceding Number, which seem to imply a mis^ 
apprehension of the ground, on which the propriety ^of patents 
altogether was intended to be supported. This ground, 
assuredly does not consist in any vague inference from the 
right of property in an invention, or the celebrated principle 
of a man’s power to ‘do as he will with his own ) but simpijK^ 
in the position, that a greater sum of good to the community 
will arise from encouraging men to go to the^ws^nse of in- 
vention by giving them the benefit of it for seven years, than 
by giving the public an open right to the use of the inventions, 
which would be no inventions at all. If this position is dis- 
puted, it is undoubtedly a fair suBject of contest. But by tlTe 
settling of this and nothing else, the propriety of granting 
])atents in the abstract must stand or fall. « 


* Revue nepuhlicatney Tom^iv, Whue IJvrumn, page 203. Au Bureau 
lie h Benue lupuhlkainCy Hue du Croimmfy no. I(i, Puru. 
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Art. Xr.— 1. The Mayor of Wind-gap, And Canvassing. By the 
O’Hai^d Family.— 3 vol*?. London; Saunders and Otley. 1835. 

2. Speech o f Lord John Russell at Iloniton, 17 Jan. 1835. 

novel and speech convey each a commentary upon the 
other. But on the whole it may be preferable to take the 
facts first, and the speech upon them afterwards. Attend to Mr. 
Banim’s description of the thing called an Election, the egg from 
which arc to spring our boasted liberties. There may be a portion 
qf caricature, in consequence of the scene being laid in Ireland 
and among the gone-by 40s. freeholders ; but no demand is made, 
on the strength of anything, but what the conscientious reader 
may know to be common to the elections within his experience. 

^Thc streets were thronged with Castle Wilmot freeholders hurrahing, 
and shouting Warringdon for ever,*’ — Jim Naughten’s report of the 
English lord’s generosity, and of his being in every perticklar, the 
thruthof a gintleman,” (in support of which assertion, the compliment 
of the five pound note was not forgotten,) had already secured him an 
overwhelming majority of the dhrivers, butchers, grocers, and butchers’ 
and grocers* boys, waiters, ostlers, carmen, beggars, and such like 
gentry of the town — and Jim was now flying about in all directions, 
waving his hat, and jumping over his stick, collecting his boys, and 
exhorting them for the honour of God, find of their town, <o he sure 
and break the head of every Archer, who should dare shew himself in 
their free, loyal, and religious streets. 

^ Here might be seen groups of gentlemen, gesticulating and 
thumping one another’s shoulders, ii> their eagerness to prove, For the 
, hundredth time, a position already admitted as incontrovertible ; viz., 
the superior wisdom, valour, and social importance of every indi- 
vidual composing the party to which they belonged, and of the conse- 
quent certainty of their triumph. A little further on might be observed 
^omc member of the Roman Catholic priesthood, more quietly, but 
nbl less zealously, haranguing an attentive audience on the liberal 
and cnlight gjfj l nrinciples of the Right Honourable Viscount, who was 
proclaimed by them, and admitted by their listeners, to be an honour 
to England, and anticij)atcd as a blessing to Ireland. 

Nor were the female part of the population indifferent spectators 
of the j)reparations for the approaching struggle, which engrossed 
their husbands, fathers, lovers, brothers, or friends ; there they were 
elbowing, scolding, and all but shooting whoever piesumcd to gainsay 
their fiat, that^.Lord Warringdon, and none but he, should be re- 
turned for their town. 

^ The ladies being among his most zealous advocates, — first, because 
he was not an OrAngeman ; and, secondly, because he was young and 
handsome : — the old ones might be seen hurrying to chapel to pray 
for him, while the young ones, sauntering up and dov\n the square, 
listening to the band, or standing looking out at window, flirted for 
him ; exhorting those already his friends, confirming the vacillating, 
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and endeavouring, by snniles, or poutings, to cajole, or frighten, his 
declared enemies, — kneeling to some, almost embracing others ^ and 
how could they do less for so handsome, so gallant a candidate, who 
had given a ball at the assembly-rooms, and had danced with every 
girl of consequence” in the room ^ Besides, he had such beautiful 
dark eyes, and he made such an elegant bow, and another besides,'* 
which they did not, however, add, but which we will do for them,— 
Besides, he had all the dashing young men of the county on his side 
‘ Nor were the females of lower degree less energetic in his behalf, 
groups of them were gathered round the shop doors, or hall doors, 
insisting to one another, and all of the worthier gender {sot disant,) 
they could get to listen to them, that it would be a murther outright, 
a mortal sin, troth it would, to«disappoint such a darlin', purty, free- 
spoken, free-givin* gintleman, the frind and son-in-law to be of 
niisther Wilmot, the Loid prosper and purtcct him !”— vol. iii. p. 17^. 

Then comes the scene of strife — the day of election ; the 
bully ings, and back- slan derings ; the craft of the agents 3 the 
ignorance and servility of the voters. 

^ The eventful nrorning came, and the whole town was alive at the 
dawn of day j crowds of partizans of all ages and ranks gathering 
round the committee-rooms, of the opposing candidates 5 electioneering 
agents, oratorizing, explaining, or mystifying, as suited their purpose 3 
looking over certificates, and making Pat Conny sinsible he was only 
to he Pat C'ouny the first time he voted, but Dennis bleevan, the second 
time, in regard of poor Dennis not being convanient just then, because 
he was berried last week 3 and reminding Martin Donovan, he 
inusn’t forget to slip a flea inside his lase, that he might swear with a 
safe conscience, that the life in it was still in existence," and other 
trifling, though necessary, arrangements, for the proper carrying on 
of their employer’s interests-, and voters were eating, drlnhlng, 
shouting, laughing, and whirling their ferrals to give them “ the raal 
lighting touch," and among the noisiest of the noisy, as in duty bound, 
were the Castle Wilmot boys, who strove hard, by all the means 
their power, to keep up the honour of the family," Ofld make as 
much riot as possible. 

“ Which of you has seen or heard anything of Me iUpine ?’* de- 
manded Mr. Malony, as he entered Lord Warringdon’s committee..* 
room, his face flushed from pain and impatience. 

Still at Mount Pleasant, I supjrose,*’ replied one of the group h?* 
addressed. 

Still at Mount Pleasant ! confound him ! what is he jjoing there 

''Making love to Lady Mary Pemberton, I hear.” 

" Making love to the devil, man !— why isn’t he here ^ who over 
heard of a man leaving his freeholders to themselves in this way ^ how 
can he tell who they vote for* when he's not on the spot ’ Making 
love indeed ! the blethcrcm skite of a jfcllow ! always bothering some 
woman or other with his cursed poetry, or rom<ince, and sl^- wishing 
him at the devil all the while, for his pains. I bring up my men 

VOL. 'x.xii,'— Westminster Jteview. 2 i 
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myself, my Lord ; I take care that nobody dare meddle with a free- 
holder of ipine, or I'd put a bullet through his head, and distrain every 
beast belonging to the tenant who dared even to think of voting ac- 
cording to his own vagaries. Making love, indeed — the numbskull !" 

Mr. Malony’s invective against the romantic Mr. Me Alpine was 
cut short by Father John Molloy’s entrance, looking as if he were the 
bearer of portentous information. Lord VVarringdon advanced, and 
shook hands most cordially with his kind and excellent friend, Mr. 
Molloy." 

My lord, I am credibly informed that there's a batch of Me 
Alpines in town, along with Archer's men and the worthy priest 
accompanied this startling intelligence with an ominous shake of the 
head. « 

Pooh ! pooh! Father John : 'tis impossible,'’ Malony interrupted. 

it the Me Alpine servants, who are al rack-rents, and dare not call 
their souls their own ? Do you think they would have the courage 
to vote against his orders ? not they.’* ^ 

But, Mr. Malony, what do you say, if ’tis by his orders they are 
voting ?** 

Do you suppose he waq^s to have cold lead lodged in his brains?” 
quietly demanded, in his turn, Mr. Malony. 

But, my dear sir, have you ascertained that Mr. Me Alpine has 
sent down his men for Mr. Archer?” queried the Viscount. 

Why, my Lord, I have it on good authority that he has. A sister 
of Pat Sullivan’s wife (Mr. Me Alpine's foster-brother, you know, 
Mr. Malony) told Mrs. Me l>onogh’s daughter’s husband, a first 
cousin of her own, and nurse to Mr. Wilmot, that Mr. Me Alpine’s 
agent, Misther Fahy, had sent ba^k orders to Pat Sullivan, for all the 
men, them that lived by the say-side, and them that did not, — to 
come down by wather, unknownst, for fear would any of the Castle 
Wilmots murdher ’em, if they come by the road j but to take care for 
his life would Pat Sulliviiu lot on, ’twas his masthcr that bid him/’ 
Here ‘^Rascal, scoundrel, blackguard, liar, coward,” and other 
synonymous and equally euphonious epithets arose from all parts of 
the room, coupled with the name of Peter Me Alpine of Me Alpine 
castle. 

The only way in the world is to send him a message at once,” 
observed M»i Malony. Here, my Lord, sit down. I'll get you a pen 
tind ink in a minute ; — now for it !” he cried, clapping the table with 
Jhe only hand he had at liberty. 

Now for it r* echoed all tlie bye-standers. 

The cannibals !” muttered the Viscount. But,” he added, aloud, 
before I send Mr. Me Alpine a message, I think we should have 
better authority than that of foster-brothers and nurses. How can 
we tell whether one word of this story be tl^ue ? My respected friend 
here, Mr. Molloy, does not give it on hjs own authority, or it would, 
of <*ourse, be conclusive.” 

Oh, well, — may be so,'’. Mr. Malony reluctantly acquiesced. 
Howev^/’ he added, you may as well write the letter, my Lord, 
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to have it really to send when we want it^ for I dare sav, before the 
election is over, he will be playing us a trick, and then we have oui 
challenge written, and nothing to do but to dash it off, and even if 
we shouldn't want it for him, we ‘^hall for somebody else, with a few 
alterations, you know, the s imc copy will serve for a dozen different 
people.” • 

^ Lord VVarringdon did not much lelish the idea of an assortment of 
ready-made challenges, but, however, he was too prudent to obiect to 
the proposal , and in a very few minutes, a letter full of flogging, 
posting, and shooting, dictated by Mr Malony, and penned by Ins 
lordship, was read aloud, to the gieat delight and admiration of the 
c ompany at large 

Do you know, I am in great hopes that you will have -to fight 
Me Alpine it would make you so popular with the mob * for#thc * 
fighting candidate has always the best chance, you know, of being the 
sitting niembei I assure you, Mr. Wihnot would not have kept the 
county so long, but for his handiness with the pistols He fought 
four men one morning before bieakfast, and wounded them all,— 
dont you remembet, O’Leary > ’ Mr Malony added, turning to the 
electioneering agent, en cJuJ 

Aye, faith, Mr. Malony, but he was left for dead himself, you re- 
coUeet ” 

“ 1 know he was , but what does that signify '> he gained his return 
by It, and never would else , for the opposite party, by bribing, 
and tricking, and telling lies, of one kind oi other, had contrived to 
get eight hundred a-head of us, and we had but three days left tt> 
pull up Well, my Lord, the mob got outrageous when they heard 
Mr. Wilmot was bidly wounded, and they threatened to burn the 
town, it he died without being elected In all your life you never 
saw such a row , the women running about screeching, and clapping 
their hands, and swearing they’d In^e the lues of them that took his , 
the men shouting, and cut sing like mad 1 bad my skull fractured 
by the way, but only in a mistake, you know, the poor fellows took. 
me for somebody else " 

Pleasant mistake thought his lordship 
Well, Mr Malony, and how did it all end 
^^Oh, as well as possible, my lord the army was caUed out, but 
the Colonel was a friend of ouis, and behaved vtiy handsomely, sa 
we beat the other pirty fairly out of the town, and Mr. Wilinot wji,s, 
elected that very day ’ * 

Ml Malony, 1 beg paidon for interrupting you,” said Father John , 
hadn t we better see aftei them Me Alpines , they’ll sl^i} through our 

fingers else 1 was thinking of going myself into the ‘booth, 

to watch them as they come in, and know the truth at once 

' This idea met univeral approbation, and accordingly, lather John 

luirricd to the booth, the strong hold of the Me Alpine interest. 

‘ A batch of the suspected freeholdccs had aimed before him, and a 
lagged, half-staived, miserable-looking creatuge, was now gridergoing 
the usual intorrogatives by the deputy-assessors 
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'^Who do I wote for, is it? I wote for — for,-^by my con- 
science, then, I can’t remember the name just at this present 
minute. Misther Fahy ! Misther Fahy ! which of ’em is it you tould 
me to wote for ? *' demanded the puzzled freeholder, in a stage- 
whisper. 

ArchCi. Hav’nt I been able to bate that into your head yet, ye 
omadhoun V inquired, in his turn, Mr. Me Alpine’s confidential man 
of business. 

Omadhoun ! Misther Fahy V* repeated the voter : faith, an* the 
^cutest boy in the county, *ud be bothered when he’s never tould two 
days runnin’ the same thing: — onetime I’m to vote for the English 
Lord ; then 1 am’nt, but it’s for Mistheil^’ Archer I’m to wote, how are 
we to know what’s wanting of us at all 

‘S’his dialogue excited shouts of jeering laughter from theWarringdon 
party, and cries of Success to ye! your scholar does you credit, 
Misther Fahy ! he’s a natc boy at his A, B, C.’' 

Silence I” cried the deputy assessor. Your vote, my honest man.” 

Archer ! why don’t you spake out at onst, ye ohnshueh V’ 
whispered Mr. Fahy, angrily, in the ear of his very stupid, and now 
somewhat sulky, pupil. 

Oh, its for the English lord he’s goin* to vote,” loudly and 
scoffingly laughed the Warringdons. 

By the powers ! then, it isn’t. 1*11 wote for neither of ’em ; — but 
for my own masthcr, Mr. Me Alpine, and nobody else,’’ replied tlie 
persecuted and displeased freeholder. 

** Mr. Me Alpine is not a candidate, my honest man,” replied the 
deputy assessor. 

Well, for Miss Kitty, then !” 

^This answer was received with shouts of laughter by the Warring- 
dons, and with muttered curses by the Archers. 

Ladies are never elected to serve in**parliament, my honest man. 
You must, therefore, take your choice of the three candidates in 
^i'lestion, Viscount Warringdon, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Archer 5 
and make up your mind at once, if you please, for you are stopping 
the poll all time.” 

Faith 1 an’ with the blessing of God, I won’t stop it any longer,” 
and the indignant voter turned suddenly round and took to his heels. 
** ^ He was succeeded by another of the batch, who got through his 
lesson more creditably to himself, and Mr. Fahy. 

My blessing to ye, Phanick O’Deal” said Father John, 'Miowlong 
is it sence you turned Protestant ?” 

*^^Me turn t^rotestJin’, is it. Father John! The Lord save us!” 
And Phanick crossed himself reverentially. Sure I’m no Protestan’, 
nor one belongin’ to me j the heavens betwixt us an’ harum !” 

If you arn’t a protestant, and a bitther black one, too, how do ye 
come to vote for the Orange candidate, iny man V 

Avoch, Father John, sure k isn’t of our own will we’re voting ! 
didn’t Pat Sullivan threaten to burn the houses over our heads, and 
banish us the place, if we didn^t wote the way we were ordhered ? 
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An' how would we stand the counthry. Father John^ if we didn’t } 
always in arrares of rint^ you know.” * 

But, Phanick, didn't your masther promise the English Lord 
how can he go back of that, now 

^Phanick twisted his hat between his fingers, shifted from one leg 
to the other, and was silent a moment. m 

It isn’t for thelikes of us, you know, your Reverence, to be faulting 
him, whatever he’d do : sure he’d sweep us off the face of the earth if 
we didn't do his biddin !” 

But do yc know it is his biddin*, Phanick 

Sure if it wasn’t, would Pat Sullivan be goin* on tlie way he was, 
sthrivin* to get us down, ani^ threatnin’ our lives, if we wouldn’t be 
said by him ?” 

^^Michelleen ! Mavourneen ! arc yc there?” Father John ^ried,* 
turning towards the crowd of Castle Wilmot freeholders and idlers, 
who crowded the booth. 

' The same little bare-legged, red-headed boy, already introduced to 
our readers, obeyed the summons, and, after having performed his 
customary salanf of pulling forward his hair, and scraping his foot, 
awaited deferentially the priest’s commands. 

Michelleen, be ofl’ this minute, as fast as ye can set fut to the 
ground, to Lord Warringdon's committee-room, and ” 

‘ And Michelleen was galloping off, when recalled by Father John. 

Conic back, ye little omadhoun ! is it goin’ y c arc without knovvin 
what it is ye are goin’ for ?” He continued, — go to the cornmittcc- 
room, and tell Mr. Malony I want to spake to him immediately ; — 
now away with ye, my man !” 

^ In a few minutes Michelleen re-appeared, ushering in Mr. Malony. 

Well, Father John, what is it ?” 

Which of us was right about Me Alpine ? here are his men votin' 
for Archer, and by his orders, as I have found out by one of them- 
selves.” 

^^Ila! J wouldn’t doubt him, the slippery rascal !” exclaimed ^Ir. 
Malony. Where in the world did I leave the challenge?” he con- 
tinued, searching his pockets. Oh, 1 forgot, it is ip the committee- 
room. Michelleen ! run and tell Mr. O’Leary to get an express 
ready directly for Mount Pleasant, and to send him after me to Lord 
Warringdon’s committec-room. The only way to deal with suc^i a 
fellow as Me Alpine is to frighten h^m. Father John ; or, if he isjipt 
to be frightened, shoot him like a dog.” — vol. iii, p. 188. 

More characteristic still are the accounts that follow, of the 
proceedings held towards the ‘ free and independent electors/ 

^ The answer to the hostile message arrived in due course, and was us 
follows : — 

My Lord, 

You appear to me to have ixede an extraordinary mistake, for 1 
am under no promise to support you, nor ever, was ; you nvist remember 
I always declined engaging myself. It is true that I have declared my 
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mtentioii of voting for you, but I never bound myself by a distinct 
promise. A iieclaration is one tliilig,— a promise another. Such being 
the slate of the case between us, I have promised to support Mr. Archer, 
and cannot see how, in so doing, 1 deserve the imputation contained in 
your lordship’s favour, received this day, of ‘‘ dishonourable conduct.’’ 
However, you have been led, as you say, to depend upon my supjKjrt, 
I will manage thus: — I give iny personal vote (as I have promised) to 
Mr. Archer, and my people I leave to themselves.” 

I have the honour to remain, &c.” 

It is all right, you see," observed the young Viscount, not sorry 
to be rid of a pistolling match, to his friends assembled in full divan. 

“ All right, my Lord ! all right ? any thing but that all wrong, 
you mean !” exclaimed Mr. Malony. 

*^Why, docs he not leave his men to themselves.^ and is not that 
just what we wanted asked the candidate. 

Oh, the scliemer ! doesn't he know well they dare not go against 
Jiis orders, already given And the poltroon won’t fight ! you sec how 
he backs out of that ! I don’t know what we are to do with him, at all,” 
said Mr. Malony, rather despondingly. 

Never mind now, don’t he one bit unasy,” interposed Father John ; 

but give me the letter, and I’ll go among the tenants. Lave Me 
Alpine with me, Mr. Malony, and I’ll settle him, I promise you.” 

^ And now what had been only noise and confusion, became wild 
tumult, and deafening roar. The freed freeholders of the Me Aljiine 
estate, found their newly accorded liberty of thinking, and acting for 
themselves a perilous as well as puzzling privilege ; beset on one side by 
Father John’s eloquence, and the Wariingdon shillelagh; and on the 
other, by Mr. Archer’s money, and fear of their master. 

Do yon want to deny your religion, ye unfortunate misguided 
cratures ?” Father John cried; ‘^oh that ever I should live to sec a man 
of my flock voting for an orange candidate and protestant ascendancy ; 
and the downfall of llieir own ancient thrue and holy religion ! and when 
J’llf'be witness agin ye at the last day, that I warned ye, but that ye 
wouldn’t give heed to me, how will it be with ye then, boys?” 

Avoch, Fathri* John, bad enough! sure we'd be said by you ufore 
the world, and why not only for the masther. But Father John ? Oh ! 
if we displase \iira, how will it be with us at all, and our long wake 
little families ?” 

-But don’t ye see his writings boys ? — what more would ye have! 
sure he laves you to plaze yourselves, — doesn’t he, my men ?” 

'His auditors however, still hesitated. 

If he shouldn't mane what he says. Father John ?” 

Och, is it making a liar of your masther ye^arc ?” queried the orator 
with a half laugh. 

God help us!” they groaned; ‘‘ well, 'Father John, wc’ll do your 
bidden, and vote for the English Lord.” 

Do at your peril !” would say '‘Mr. Fahy ; do, and I’ll dhrive every 
mother son oP ye, not a 'baste ye have, that shan’t be in the pound 
twenty-four hours after you give that vote." 
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« 

Ohra, murdhcr ! wLat’s to become of us at all!'* cried the poor 
trembling wretches. ' » 

‘ And then an electii)neoring agent for Archer would whisper, A 
couple of pounds a head boys, an' the best of ating an drinking, what 
do ye say to that 

Which way do ye wote, ye velliaiis of the world ?’* the Jim 
Naughten's boys, and the Castle Wilniol's would roar, whining their 

ferrals.” 

‘‘ For yc, for ye !’* cried they, more influenced by the dread of hcll-firc 
in prospect, and of a sound drubbing at the moment, than by love of 
money, or even fear of being made houseless. 

Success to yc ! glory to ye ! hurrah for the thruc and staunch 
friends of their religion ; high for the Me Alpines !" the Warringdon s 
shouted. 

Ye impident blackguards! ye shall pay for this, — take my wordYor 
it, every identical man o' ye !” the infuriated agent vociferated. And, 
perceiving some signs of vacillation of 2)ur])ose in the crowd, he added : 

“ If there are any among ye, will stand by their masther and their 
cabins, and the bastes, and their children, let ’em come over to my 
side!" 

‘ A few answered the appeal. 

Ah the renegades ! the apostates I the vcllains the Castle 
Wilinots howled, as they rushed on the small and terrified band. 

' The yells and shrieks became so appalling, and there occurred so 
many bleeding heads and fractured fingers, that the military were 
called out, to restore order ; and indeed, after shooting two or three, 
and wounding twice as many more, the military partially succeeded in 
this object. 

‘ 13ut the Me Alpines took advantage of the general confusion, to 
slip away unknown,’' and return quietly to tlieir own homes, leaving 
the Archers and Warringdonslf to dispute as to wlioni they by right 
belonged : and great was the astonishment and indignation of both 
parties, when they discovered the absence of the objects of tlieir con- 
tention.' — vol. iii. pp. 201 — 206. ^ 

Now with this, or so much of it as may exist iji any boroiigli 
tliat is taken for an example, contrast the speech of Lord 
John Russell. His Lordship, who is now the Whig leader 
ill - Parliament, delivered himself to the following effeef, 
on the occasion of a dinner given* to him by his constituents* 
Hi Honiton in Devonshire, on Saturday the 17th of January 
1835. 

# 

^ After the remarks that had been made in favour of the ballot, and 
Ibe reference to the objection that it is un-English," I think it due, 
in that spirit of candour whiflh I wish always to observe towards my 
constituents, to explain to them my views on the subject. Hitherto 
J have voted against the ballot, both when out of office and during the 
time I was in office ; I mean to continue the same course — my 
reasons I will presently state. But first 1 must declare that the olgec* 
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tion 'slated by Sir Robert Peel when the question was discussed in the 
House of Commons, and on which he 'mainly relied— namely, that 
ballot would increase the power of the democratic branch of our Con- 
stitution — IS no reason of mine. Our most ancient statutes, our 
greatest* constitutional lawyers, our most established maxims, all lay 
down th,c position, that the people of England ought to elect their 
representatives freely and indifferently/’ Whether this right gues 
too much influence to democracy or not, I do not inquire , the right 
is theirs, the only question is, whether secret voting is the manner 
in which it ought to be exeicised ^ My fiist objection is, that secret 
voting gi\es to the electors irresponsible power. All other authori- 
ties are exercised in the light ot day, and subject to public opinion. 
Our courts of justice, our parliamentary discussions, are open to the 
world. In all these places does the general sense of the country at 
onte denounce the attempt to influence the judgment, the voters 
alone are to cxcicise their power unseen and irresponsible. Let us 
consider in the next place how contniiy this practice would be to our 
habits and feelings The elector is proud of his independence , be he 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, he boasts of the candidat'> of his choice , he 
wears his colours , he adopts his motto , he follows his banner. Can 
you, or ought you, to prevent this honest and open exhibition of tlie 
free spirit ot Englishmen ^ But wc are told that this may continue 
for the \oters who are independent, while the rest may keej) then 
opinion a secret Ha^e those who thus argue considcied the con- 
sequences ’ We should then have two classes of voters — one open, 
bold, and manly , the other skulking from an a\owal of their senti- 
ments, bearing about with them the loid of anxious coiuealment, and 
afraid to whisper e^en to their nearest connections, ot the dangerous 
secret Will this be an improvement of our institutions ^ I am 
sensible, gentlemen — no man more so — of the jirogress which the 
question of the ballot has made during the late elections , nor will 1 
deny that os an ultimate remedy, v\c may be obliged to idopt it — but 
let us first exhaust every othei If by the foicc ot public opinion and 
jt&blic shame — if by rigid investigation and exemplary punishment 
we can find means to check intimidation and corruption, let the^e 
means be fullv Lied Nay, more — let all hope of a remedy by these 
means be terminated before wc agree to a change at variance with 
aur ancient habits, inconsistent with our best institutions, and 
degrading to our national spirit.' 

First, then, for the assertion of Lord John Russell, that ^all 
other authorities arc exercised in tlie light of day, and subject 
to public opUiion/ That is to say, waiving for the present all 
question as to whether voting is a peisonal privilege or a public 
duty, Loid John a‘'scrts, that there is no otlier case in which 
a distinctly legal authority is exercised under the shelter of 
personal secrecy. Join is§uc then with his Lordship upon 
this 5 and ex pede Ilcrculem. 

By the 90th Article of War, as contained in the Mutiny Act 
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for 1834, and in substance in alf the Mutiny Acts within 
military memory, it is directed that ‘ In all Trials by General 
Courts-martial, the Judge Advocate, or i^crson officiating as 
such, shall administer to each Member the following Oath j — 
and in Trials by all other Courts-martial, the same Oath shall 
be administered by the President to the other Membgrs ; — and 
afterwards by any sworn Member to the President: 

YOU shall well and truly tty a7id deternii?ie according to the Evidence 
m the Matter now before you. So help you GOD. 

/ A. B. do s?rear, That I will duly administer Justice, accordwg 
to the Rules and Articles for the better Govcrnmcjit of Ills Majesty s 
Forces, and accordmg to an *Acf 7iow in force Jor the Pinmhment of 
Mutiny a7id Desertion, and other Crimes therein ^neiitioned, 7vithout 
Partiality, Favour, or Affection ; and if any Doubt shall arise, which 
is not explained by the said Articles or Act, then according to iny 
Conscience, the best of niy Understanding, and the Custom of War in 
the like Cases: And I do further sweai , that I will not divulge the 
Sentence (xj' the Gonrt until it shall be duly approved ; nkithkr tvill I 
UPON ANY Account, at any Time rrHATsoEvuit, disclose or discover 
THE Vote on Opinion of any PARTiruLAn Member of the Court- 
martial, unless required to give Evidence thereof, as a Witness, by a 
Court of Justice, or a Court-martial, in a due Course of Law. 

* So help me G 0D» 

And as soon as the said Oaths shall have been administered 
to the respective Members, the President of the Court shall 
administer to the Judge Advocate, or Person officiating as such 
at General Courts-martial, an Oath in the following Words : 

I A. B. do swear, That I jvill not, upon any Account jfhatso- 

EVER, DISCLOSE OR DISCOVER THE FoTE OR OpJNION OF ANY PARTICULAR 

Member of the Court-Martial, unless required to give Evidence 
thereif, as a Witness, by a Couit qj Justice, or a Court-martial, in a due 
course oj' Law. So help me GOD. 

Here, then, are men exercising the most^solemn and im- 
portant of legal acts, that of sitting in judgment on the lives'** 
^nd fortunes of their fellow-creatures ; and though they arg of - 
the classes who of all others would most kick and bounce at the 
imputation of being operated upon cither by fear or interest^ fet 
the moment it becomes personally convenient to them to avoid 
the demand for the exercise of such valour or ciysinterestedness, 
the law at once interposes the shield of secrecy. Not a word of 
the '' exercise of irresponsible power” when the object is to 
shield the men of epaulSttes from inconvenience. Not a word 
of how contrary this practice must be to the habits and feelings’’ 
of Captain O’Raflerty, or the horrors of bearing about with him 
^'the load of anxious concealment, afr'aid to whfspcr even to 
Mrs. Captain O'Rafferty, of the dangerous secret/' Not a 
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word of all this when a man of some having is concerned ; it is 
when the poor voter who has a conscience and a wish, and au 
overpowering rich man to put them down, represents bis appre- 
liensions, that caution becomes contemptible. That in the 
voter IS fank cowardice, which in the whiskered sabi e-swasher 
IS manly .prudence ; and Loid John Russell, who has probably 
helped to enact the sabiein's indemnity twenty times over, 
stands forward in the furiousness of his moderation, to assure 
the voters that there is no other case but theirs, m which 
men think ol exercising ** power unseen and iriesponsible.'^ 

But the men of war, the fire-eaters, are not the solitary objects 
of the legislature’s care. That more pat ific but not less meri- 
torious class of officers the medical, come m for their share of 
the ^protection. It is as disagreeable for Dr. Tourniquet to be 
asked by his colonel, ' Pray, Sir, how did you \ote upon my 
bad leg'^* — as foi Captain O’Rafferty to be examined touching 
his vote when the coloners nephew was tried for being absent 
without leave ; and the amiable legislatuit, which loves me- 
dical as well as militaiy lank, provides foi the comfort of 
the doctor as tenderly as of the captain. It declaies, there- 
fore, by the 88th Article of War, that ‘For the Purpose of 
securing a Pro\i&ioii tor Life to the Oiheers of Our Army who 
have sustained seiious and pennanent Injury bj Wounds re- 
ceived in Action w ith an Eucni} , according to the Rules and 
Regulations for granting Pensions to wounded Officers, — it is 
our Will and Pleasure, that when the State of the Officer’s 
Wound shall be such as to require him to be inspeeted by a 
Military Medical Board, convened by Our Order through Our 
Secretary at War ; —such Board shall be composed of Five, and 
in no Case of less than Three Medical Officers, not under the 
Raqk of a Staff or Regimental Surgeon The Proceedings of 
the Board in the Inspection of wounded Officers, and in certain 
Cases of Officers iretinOg on Full or Half Pay, shall be conducted 
as follows : — The senior Medical Officer shall act as President, 
and shall himself make, and require each Member to make, the 
following Declaration in Presence of the Officer whose Case 
is under Enquiry :~ 

I A. B. do d^claic, upoti rny Honour, that I will duly and impar-^ 
Ually enquire into and give my Opinion on the Qase of the Ojfiter now 
before thu Boaid, according jo the hue Spirit and Meaning of His 
Majesty's Orders and licgulalions, and the Insti urtions issued by I Its 

Majesty s Orders on this Head, AND I j^uniuEii df( laiie, upon 

MY IIoNOUn, rUAT I WIT L hOF, CV ANY AuCOVN I OR AT ANY TlME, 
DISCLOSE on DIS'^OVFR MY OJFN VoFE OR OPINION, OR THAT OF ANY PAR^ 

TievLAR Member of the Board, unlm required io do so by competent 
Authority. 
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II is wonderful what good there is in history; — what a 
blessing in knowing a little moie about the things that jire, than 
A Whig leader. The protection foi the medical men has the 
quality of making the protected decLue, m moie pointed terms 
than 111 the other case, that he will not disclose or discover ‘ his 
own Vote or Opinion/ And see now how this opeiates. f^uppose 
some impertinent individual should think ot pumping the doctor 
or the captain as to the nature of his vote, — the answer is 
ready made, * Do you mean. Sir, to ask me, what you know 
I am under an engagement not to tell ^ — and the necessary 
consequence is, no puppy evei asks. See how tender the aiis- 
tocracy are of their own c omfoft in even the remotest contingency, 
and how resolutely bent on resisting the extension ot anything 
like fairness to the people who most need protection. Th 0 ir 
simple principle is this, — * It is honourable for a rich man to be 
piotected, base and cowardly for a poor.’ Why should not the 
voter make a declaration that he will not ‘ disclose or discover 
his own Vote,’ by way of pioviding him with the means of 
parrying impertinent inquiry'^ Making as much uproar as he 
pleases befoie or after voting, is not ^disclosing his Vote;’ for 
It may have been given the other way after all. The law 
runs beforehand with protection where the chances of in- 
timidation are comparatively null; but lords and gentlemen 
jump up and are lordly and gentlemanly in their piotestations 
against the baseness, when the object is to extend the same 
piotection to the man who needs it. In all their mtercom- 
municatioiis with one another, the upper classes are equally 
condescending on the question of their own convenience. Is 
there any society, political, literary, philosophical, or social, 
to which the so-called gentry belong, where the mode of secret 
voting is not provided'^ — and if there be any, what proportiq^i 
do they bear to the number of the others This is the best 
test of the excellence of the method, or at least of its recog- 
nition among intelligent persons. Do they not invtjriably adopt 
it Is it ‘ English’, then, for the gentry to do in their societies, 
what it would be ‘ un-English’ for other people to do in siuiilar 
circumbtances ^ Theii object is the free use of the suftrage,* 
when it is for themselves the not free use of the suffrage, 
when it is to be used by other people. ^ 

But there is anotherjight m which the question may be tried. 
Does anybody believe the captain and the doctor give their 
votes and opinions’** the tvorse for the protection ? Does any- 
body believe they would give iheni better, or more in the line of 
the public interest, if the protection were taken aw^ ? Has it 
been loamtaiued in any quarter, that {be captain wpuld be 
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oftencr bullied into justice than into injustice ; or the doctor 
more frequently tempted into acting faiily by a sore leg, tlian 
into the contrary ? If not, what establishes the crop of advan- 
tage to the public, which is to arise out of the voter’s being 
bullied and tempted from all the winds of heaven ? The Tory 
bullies, him ; and the Whig grieves over the possible loss of 
the power to do the like. The Tory tempts him ; and the 
Whig sighs over the progress which public opinion is making 
towards an eventual check. He prays that all remedies may 
be exhausted, except the tried and proved one. Why does he 
not go about to try the effect of * public opinion and public 
shame' in the army ? Why doe^' he not beg to exhaust the 
experiment whether ‘ by rigid investigation and exemplary 
punishment we can find means to check intimidation tind cor- 
ruption’ in the military service, before he consents to such a 
rude and coarse way of giving it no chance to sprout ? Simply 
because men take the reasonable course when they like an 
object, and the reasonable course when they dislike it too. The 
way taken in one case is as reasonable for promoting ‘ intimida- 
tion and corru))tion,' as in the other for repressing them. The 
whole thing is easily classified. It is part of the systematic 
war carried on by the rich against the poor, and which the 
poor must balance as they may, when they have union and 
leaders that shall produce the power. 

It will be found that in every ease ^vhcrc intelligent people 
of the wealthier classes have to protect themselves from resi'nt- 
ments or intimidation, they resort to the ballot ; they feel no 
‘load of anxious concealment,’ nor is their intercourse uith 
their nearest connexions at all interrupted, nor does it 2 >roduee 
any obvious moral effect on the bearing of the gentlemen who 
employ it. Nobody is found less open, bold, and manly, upon 
other occasions. It is only when it is to be adopted to [)rotect 
the poor, that it becomes odious in lordly eyes, detestable, con- 
temptible. Lord John Russell docs not bear about with him 
the smallest ‘ load of anxious concealment,’ when he ballots in 
safety for the man among his equals he prefers for admission 
*tor his Club ; it would only be if he was a poor man and a 
defenceless, one that the other could browbeat with inq^unily 
and ‘ sweej^ him off the face of the earth if he didn’t do his 
bidding,’ — that he would be conscious of the iiiimaiily baseness 
of the proceeding. 

His Lordship expresses his inclina'lion to adopt this remedy, 
if by the force of public opinion and public shame, if by rigid 
investigation and exemplary punishment, means cannot be found 
to check intimidation and corruption ; but first of all be asks 
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that these means should be fully tried/ The rigid investigation 
is very costly and ^ery uncertain. It suffers the crime to be 
committed, which might have been prevented by* suitable 
precautions j and, with all the pains that a committee (which 
curiously enough is also a secret one) of the House of Commons 
can give, it is difficult to substantiate the case by proof. Why 
does not Lord John forswear the ballot at his club, ancTask for 
a committee to sit upon the man who shall try to intimidate or 
corrupt another Simply because he know^s a more excellent 
way. No man leaves open the stable door, in his own case ; it is 
for his neighbours he keeps the couns(‘l, to look for remedy 
when the steed is stolen. The right of voting, in all cases, is 
either a personal privilege, or a public duty, or a junction of 
both. In as kir as it may be a peisonal privilege, why is not liie 
owner to have the enjoyment of it, like Lord John, without 
running the gauntlet of other men's bull) ing '> In as far as it 
may be a public duty, why is not he to be protected in it like 
the captain ^ Captain O'Rafterty is not called 'a skulking coward, 
blushing at his own weakness because Captain O’Rafferty is 
of the higher orders, who make the law for their own convenience. 
The prhate soldier who should happen to be a voter in a 
borough, would be a * skulking coward;' and if he did not 
blush it would be because blusliing is not expected from the 
swinish multitude. 

It would at least be only fair to try the feelings of IJnglishmen, 
^vhich it is said w ould be outraged by the int;’oduction of a mea- 
sure so alien to them. Let them be tried. Let the inhabitants 
of tlie place decide the matter for themselves ; and begin by 
making a trial wdth some place that shall offer itself to be the vic- 
tim. If two-tliirds of the voters, and two-thirds of the inhabitants, 
are for the ballot, let them have thcii wish. But how shall they 
express their wishes ? By the ballot ; that is to say, give eafli 

man a card with the words printed oit it, and let him 

run a pen through which he likes, and put the car5 into a box. 
It will gi\c the people in such place some means of judging of 
the matter and the manner. Bbt ^ It is impossible ; — The* 
thing cannot be done — It may do for small bodies and 
intelligent people, — but it wdll not do for lar^e bodies, and 
people who cannot read-' — Let us see. And as there is no 
doubt that immense interests w^ould be directed to discredit 
and disappoint any practical attempt at the ballot, it is of 
more importance not to leave room for failure. The speech 
of Lord John Russell has greatly narrowed the subject. 
He has denounced the anti-democratIc argumeftt urged by 
the present Premier. He admits that the representation is 
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to be the representation of the people. There remains there- 
fore only the point of practicability to be dealt with. 

The mode of balloting which experience has proved to be the 
most perfect, is by every voter having a printed list of the 
candidates, and running a pen through all but those to whom he 
means to confine his vote. 

At the East-India House the voter takes his card into a 
separate room ; and there, free from the observation of any 
one, crosses out the rejected names. At the London University 
and other places, the same care is not observed j the 
member merely turns aside, and holding his paper or card out 
of view, strikes out as he pleases. , 

These are very simple methods ; but where the voters may 
not all be of the rank of persons whose position forces them to 
observe an abstinence of dishonourable curiosity towards others, 
and enables them to enforce the same abstinence towards them- 
selves, further facilities for precaution should be afforded. 

The mechanical means need only be a card, and a box which 
should turn round in the manner of a lottery -wheel. 

The card should have the names of the candidates printed 
on it one above another, in alphabetical order. A voter who 
could not read, would only have to ask a friend the order of the 
candidates, — or for precaution, if he chuses, two or tliree 
friends, — to enable him to strike out according to his desire. 

It should be a card ; because there is more difficulty in 
substituting two cards for one, than two pieces of paper for one. 

The cards should be printed and prepared by an authori/ed 
person ; be all of one size, thickness, and appearance, and \^ith a 
figured back like modern playing cards ; and be taken by the 
voter out of a heap, on application to the officer in possession 
of the registry. If men lose their cards, or have them taken 
fr^m them, new ones to be issued upon statement of the facts 
to the scrutineers. The necessity of completing the registry 
before voting, and the impossibility of raising a question after- 
•wards on the ground of a defective registry, would be among 
the great benefits of the ballot. 

, The box should have a boh, lined with brass, which should 
he only wide and long enough for the admission of a single 
card at a time. 

An appointed officer to view the back of the card, and see that 
two are not put in by the same person ^ but not to touch the 
card. 

The box should be every now and then turned round, that 
the cards might be shuffled so as to preclude the possibility of 
tracing the voter whose card should be put into the box last. 

The cards ought to be given out to the voters on the day iliat 
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intervenes between the nomination apd election, at the expense 
of the candidates. The power of nominating new candidates 
on that day, to cease. • 

To recapitulate. The stages of voting would be thus. 

1. The registry of the vote. 

2. The final determination of the individual’s right to vote, 

before the day of election. m 

3. The delivery of a card to the voter by the registj*ar. 

4. The striking out the names of the rejected candidates. 
Leaving a name or names too many, to make the whole vote 
null; but the voter to be at liberty to confine his vote, as now, 
to as small a number of the candidates as he chuses. 

5. The inserting the card in the box. 

G. The turning the wheel of the box from time to time. 

7. At the close, the inspection of the cards by scrutineers 
appointed by all the different parties. Any cards found under 
tokens of intended fraud, as by splitting, &c., to be declared 
null by the scrutineers ; the circumstances to be authenti- 
cated in writing, for production before any future tribunal. 

These processes arc all consecutive. There is nothing com- 
plicated or impossible ; nothing but what a check-taker from 
the theatres would perfectly arrange, if it was his interest to 
arrange it. If deficiencies are discovered, — as happens in the trial 
of most human arts, and may happen in the art of Ballot, — they 
may be supplied in the next experiment. 

All that hua been so vehemently objected to, has to the 
writer’s own knowledge been done in an extensive parish in 
the City of London, that of Marylcbone. A few years ago, 
an open vestry was established in the room of a very select 
one. It w^as a keen question in the parish, which contains a great 
number of high aristocrats and well to-do middle-class people, 
with a very large labouring class. The subject had enlisicd 
as much vehemence of feeling as the election of a member of 
Parliament. Yet so quiet and soothing was tfic operation of 
the ballot, — so unirritating the process of votmg, — that the 
lamest of the lame, and the feeblest of the feeble, might give 
their votes. The writer has seen ^females (for females may vote 
there) without fear or interruption proceed to the ballot-lJox* 
insert their paper, and proceed straightway where they listed. 
What has been, may be. This takes place gvory year, and 
nobody apprehends a general conflagration of the parish. 

The ballot- question becomes yearly of greater importance. 
At every election there is a cry that the n'sult is to show the 
state of public feeling; and the Tories are now making a handle 
of this fallacy, to aggrandize their strengjh. If the Q-y were true, 
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the system of representation would be faultless. That it is not 
true, is the very body and soul of the complaints on which the 
cry for ballots and short parliaments proceeds. It is very 
natural fur public men to affect to be governed by the public 
voice as now cxjjressed. It is nothing more than the avowal 
of their contentment with that state of things, which places them 
in powcr*against the people’s wish and interests. 

There is one point which ought to be noticed, — the 
different principles on which the question of the Ballot is 
argued by Tory and Whig. The Tory objects to it on the 
score of the corruption of the people, which must be con- 
trolled by the influence of their betters; the Whig, on the 
score of the public spirit that it is to do away with. The 
Whig whose means and position place him above the reach 
of foul influences, may not perceive that what is sport to him is 
death to smaller men. The Tory pretends to nothing of this; 
he says plainly, ^ I ought to have the power of intimidation, it is 
the natural influence of property. I want to Imow my enemy, 
that I may -deal with him; and my friend, that" I may pay 
the right man.’ But is it not the real fact, that both have in- 
terests equally opposed to those of the community ? Lord 
John Russell’s outbreak against the Ballot, ought to do much 
towards urging the people to secure their own interests by 
their own efibrts, and live no longer upon the charity of citlier 
of the obsolete parties who have been accustomed to hold them 
alternately in thrall. 


Art. XII. — Ilistob'e de la Bivolution d' Angletme, depui^ V avhne- 
went de Charles /. jusqu^ d la Restoration de Charles II. Par 
I M. Guizot. Premiere Partie. Tome I. — Paris. 1826 . 

CEVERAL of the Tory, or as they now chuse to call 
themselves, ♦Conservative publications, have lately under- 
taken to enlighten the public as to certain points of re- 
semblance between the present times and those of the Great 
Rebellion as they are called by the orthodox, or the Civil Wars, 
or perhaps the first Revolution, as they are termed by others, 
who as contradistinguished from the orthodox must necessarily 
be considered as the heterodox. A few of the points of 
similarity have probably been omitted by the writers of 
these works 

What M. Guizot has said in his Preface respecting the points 
of resemblance and difference, in the English and French 
Revolutions, ^may be applied to the times in wliich the English 
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Revolution commenced, and the present times. Under the 
exterior resemblances of the two epochs, great apparent differ- 
ences may be perceived ; but under these differences lies hid 
a resemblance still more profound. 

The distinctive character of the Revolution that may be said 
to have commenced at the meeting of the Long Parliameift in No- 
vember 1640, as ably developed by M. Guizot in his Lectures 
on the General History of European Civilization, was this. The 
Reformation, — the Revolution in religion — had introduced in 
Europe, and particularly in England, emancipation from the 
trammels of spiritual domination, in a word, freedom of thought. 
The government was pure mdnarchy. This must needs be ad- 
mitted, notwithstanding the controversy on the subject. It had 
become so under Jthe Tudors; though it never went quite so far 
as that of France under Richelieu and Louis XIV. Here 
then \vere pure monarchy or despotism in temporal matters, 
and freedom of thought and discussion in spiritual matters, 
ill presence, standing face to face, like two hostile armies 
waiting for the sound of the trumpet that was to hurl them 
upon each other. They did not wait long for the shock, 
l^rst, in the field of debate, the arguments of Hyde, Cole- 
jiepjier, and Falkland, were crushed, or at least outvoted, by 
those of Elliot, Pyra, and Vane; and next, on the field of 
battle, the proud squadrons of Rupert and Charles were anni- 
liilated by the repulilican legiments of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
What followed ? The great bulk of the nation, fanatical and 
ignorant, were incapable of turning to advantage the victory 
they had gained, and fell an easy prey to the domination of the 
traitor chieftain, who though he fought in the name of the Lord 
and of Gideon, conquered, it seems. Tor himself. The nation got 
sick of this. They had only exchanged, in the words of Si» 
Henry Vane, a hereditary tyrant for a usurper,— -for an un- 
hereditary tyrant. So they came to the miserable conclusion, — 
the meanest act of ale-inspired folly in the history of mankind, 
— that they might as well try the hereditary man again.® 
Only one reason can be given for the event. The Puritans had 
pressed a little too hard upon the revels of their neighbours ; 
ginger was not hot in the mouth as it used to be ; and it 
was Ah — Ah — that brought about the discreditable deed. It 
was done, however, so l^Ltlc to^ the people’s satisfaction, that 
they were soon glad to try their hand again. It may seem 
strange that out of so considerable a population as that of Great 
Rritain and Ireland, not a man could be found to answer the 
purpose for which the man Chailes Stuart l\ad been foiind unfit. 
Such was, nevertheless, tlie fact So they sent for another speci- 
voL. XXII,— Ttevmn, 2 K 
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men of the genus *atavis editum regibus,' making however, which 
ut any mte this time showed some sense, certain conditions 
with the new sovereigns. Those conditions somewhat adul- 
terated the purity of pure monarchy. The supreme power was 
shared in certain proportions with the Aristocracy, the Clergy, and 
the House of Commons ; the people had scarcely a particle of it. 

And was so much energy wasted — was so much labour be- 
stowed — so much blood j)Oured forth— so many sacrifices 
made in vain ? Was the cause lost lor ever, to which so many 
noble hearts had throbbed true in life, and for which they had 
braved death on the field or on the scaffold? All and each 
contributed to swell the numbeiS of the moral forces that 
shape the destiny of man. The men of the 19th century con- 
tifiue the same conflict, that was so notably carried on by those 
of the 17th ; with weapons, it may be hoped, of more 'ethereal 
temper/ and with minds more elevated above the storms and 
darkness of human passions. 

In the 17th century the conflict was between intellectual 
freedom and pure monarchy ; in other words between public 
opinion and the despotism of one. In the 19th, it is between 
public opinion and the despotism of a caste. Since the for- 
mer struggle, the popular cause has gained immensely in 
strength. If things came to a trial of physical force, it would, 
there is little doubt, be now determined in as many days or even 
hours as it then required years. But the reges are beginning 
to lose confidence in their old ultima ratio. Their once 
sovereign remedy for state diseases is sovereign no more. 
They must now look, as the poor honest weaver said to the villain 
employed by the ruling caste to lure him into crime, to " moral 
’suasion.*” And they are well aware of that j otherwise, with 
the great captain, the foster-babe of victory, on their side, 
there is no doubt but they would have tried the bayonet. 

In his speeph at the Mansion-house dinner. Sir Robert Peel 
acknowledged that the calmness of the nation was no proof of 
.indifference. M. Guizot has a very similar remark, respecting 
the apparant apathy of the nation during the period of govern- 
ment without parliament, that preceded the parliament of 1G40. 
The nation was not only tranquil, but in the main prosperous, 
at least it wqs rapidly increasing in wealth. This was used as 
an argument by the Tories of that time, against all reform, 

* The Kingdom,*^ they said, ‘ abounded with wealth, plenty, and 
all kind of elegancies, more than ever/ and consequently 

* they did nothing but applaud the happiness of England, and 
called thojse ingratefull and factious spirits, who complained of 
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the breach of Lawes and Liberties.’**'' It is worth remarking 
that the present Tories use precisely the same argument against 
reform, and precisely with the same force and justice. The 
fallacy in both cases consists in using a middle term which 
is not distributed. At full length, their argument would stand 
thus. — • 

‘ Some countries that increase in wealthy do so in consequence 
of being well-governed. 

* During the periods in question, England increased in wealth. 

‘ Therefore, during the periods in question, England was well 

governed. 

* Moreover# in one of those periods the government was a mo- 
narchical, in the other an oligarchical despotism. There|jpre 
monarchical deanotism is good government ; and oligarchical 
despotism is good government. Therefore those who seek to 
change or reform monarchical or oligarchical despotism, are 

bad subjects*' and “ factious brawlers." Q. E. D. 

A strong suspicion, however, of the falsity of the position 
above exposed, may arise from the following fact. Notwith- 
standing this rapidly increasing wealth of the nation, the 
nation does not seem to have been well enough satisfied with 
the government, to allow it what it deemed a fair share of the 
profits ; in so much that Charles conceived that he lay under 
a necessity of helping himself. This does not loo]^ as if the 
people laboured under any very strong consciousness of gra- 
titude towards their government, for the blessings of ' health, 
wealth, and godliness ’ which they enjoyed. In point of fact 
the prosperity of the nation at this time was in spite, much 
rather than in consequence of, its government. Notwithstanding 
the tax of ship-money, not only the commerce, but even the 
very coasts of the country were unprotected. The Barbai^ 
pirates scoured the English and even St. George's channel. 
They disembarked, pillaged the villages, and earned the inha- « 
bitants into slavery. Yet such is the nature of nrmn, that he 
takes advantage of every interval of comparative security 16 
labour and accumulate property. » • - 

‘'Two parties,* says M. Guizot, ^disputed the enjoyment of the 
budding despotism, the Queen and the Ministers, the Court and the 
Council. The Queen was surrounded on one side by /he Eipists, on 
the other by ambitious and* intriguing fribbles, young courtiers who 
had gone to Paris to learn tlic secret of pleasing her. Both professed 
to expect from her alone, the latter their fortune, the former the 
triumph, or at least the freedom, of their faith. It was in her Jioii&e 
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that the Catholics and the emissaries of Rome discussed their most 
secret hopes; her favourites there displayed the ideas, the morals, 
the fashions, of the continental courts. Everything there was foreign, 
and offensive to the opinions and the habits of the country. The 
Queen took part in these intrigues, promised them success, and 
required qf the King, in order, she said, to do her honour in the eyes 
of the people, that he should consult her on every occasion, and do 
nothing without her advice.— Tow. i. p. 65. 

The most servile ministers, of the most smooth and silky 
natures, would have found it difficult to submit to such a 
capricious empire. It 'was not to be expected that such ministers 
as Laud and Strafford would go on without many rubs. For 
altt»ough Laud was servile enough in all conscience, and 
would upon occasions no doubt be as smooth/and as silky as 
Belial himself, his temper was naturally harsh and irritable, 
and his disposition peevish and ascetic. Strafford again was in 
disposition imperious and hasty ; and in manners somewhat 
uncourteous, and, it is even said, uncourtly. At the same time 
his views were too large, and his pride too lofty, to condescend 
to mix himself up with the domestic intrigues, or give way before 
the convenience of the palace, ‘ Whoever wishes to govern,’ 
remarks M* Guizot, ‘ either despotically or legally, in the 
general interests of princcws and people, ought to expect the 
hatred of all the courtiers.’ So was it with both Laud and 
Strafford. They excited at court a hatred as violent as that 
with which the nation regarded them, though not so open and 
so honest, Charles, though he supported his ministers to a 
certain extent, was incapable of comprehending the nature of 
the difficulties they had to contend against, and therefore 
constantly threw obstacles in the way of their measures. It is 
ettrious in reading the letters and despatches of Strafford, 
to observe how his vigorous administration, and comprehensive 
and j)ro tanior statesman-like views, were thwarted by whims 
and 7iiaiserH3 worthy of the sickly imagination of a spoiled child, 
dr a more than ordinarily weak, shallow, and capricious woinan. 
The good or bad humour of the Queen, the habits of the court, 
the prerogatives of the officers of the household, appeared to 
Charles important considerations, — almost indeed, if not alto- 
gether, on a 'level in importance with the mightiest political 
interests of the crown. Hinc {llcc lachrymcz. It appears not 
improbable, that had Strafford been permitted to exercise 
the power as a minister which Richelieu did in France, England 
might have shared the fate of France. But Charles thought 
he had only to stamp with his foot, like the magician in an 
eastern tale, or say k lioi le veut/m order to establish despotism, 
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without labour, energy, or thought. Richelieu could have told 
him another tale. 

^ The tyranny of Charles/ says M. Guizot, ^ if not the most cruel, 
was the most iniquitous and most abusive that England had ever 
endured. Without being able to allege in excuse any pub% necessity, 
without dazzling men’s minds by any great result, to supply obscure 
wants, to accomplish desires without object, it contemned and offended 
ancient rights and new desires alike, making no account cither of the 
laws or opinions of the country, or of the declarations and promises 
of the king himself, attempting at hazard all sorts of oppression, 
adopting at last the most rash resolves, the most illegal measures, not 
to secure the triumph of a coherent and formidable system, but to 
sustain by expedients of the day and hour a power alway^ in 
difliculties. Cuiaijing lawyers, constantly searching the old registers 
for some example of forgotten iniquity, laboriously exhumed the 
abuses of time j)ast, and erected them into rights of the crown. 
Other agents, less learned but more bold, quickly converted these 
pretended rights nnto real and novel vexations, and if any remon- 
strance was raised against them, servile Judges were there to declare 
that in i)oint of fact the crown had of old i)ossessed such prerogatives. 
Was there ever a doubt of the complaisance of the Judges } Extrti 7 
ordinary tribunals, such as the Star Chamber, and the (^ourt of tlie 
North, free from the trammels of the common law, were appointed 
in aid.’ 

There is an anecdote mentioned by M, Guizot, illustrative of 
the way in which the ministers of such a system purchased 
exemption fiom punishment, when their oppression excited more 
than ordinary clamour. In the affair of Lord Mountnorris, 
Wentworth had sent 6,000L to be distributed amonc; the prin- 
cipal councillors. ‘ I fell upon the right way/ writes Cottinglon 
to Wentworth^', ^ which was to give the money to him that 
really could do the business, which was the king himself/ ^ 

But all this is according to the Tory notions of good govern- 
inenl ; and from such government flows national prosperity,*' 
according to the same authority. 

It would scarcely be expected, considering the general aJ- 
vaucement in knowledge and civflizalion which is allowed *10 * 
have taken place since the time of Charles I, that so many 
points of resemblance should be discoverable between that 
period and the present, as experience demonstrates. Then, as 
now, the Church stood “promiiTently forward in the contest,— to 
one party a strong-hold and a rallying cry, to the other a mark 
of attack. In 1G35, exactly 200 years ago, the star of the Church 
of England might be said to have been in its zenith^ The priii- 
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cipal offices of state were in the hands or under the contiol of 
Chuichraen Though Str.iffoid ruled in Iieland, and exeioised 
some influence on Lnglish councils, Laud was piime, it might 
be almost said sole, ininistei of England, — excepting always 
the king’s foreign wife and her lesuitical confidiints. l<oi 
though Laud held no ostensible political office, except Ins seat 
at the Council Board, at the Great Committee of Trade and of 
the King’s Revenue, and as one of the Commissioner for the 
short time the office of Lord High Treasurti was in Commission, 
he had the appointing pf Windebank, Stcretaiy of State, Juxoii, 
Clerk of the Closet and afterwards Lord High Treasurer, so that 
ho might well be said, as his biographei Heylyn said of him, to 
have 'the king’s eai on both suits.’ After the joining of the 
'white sleeves with the white staff,’ the cleigy deemed to think 
that evciything was then own. They did not peihaps go quite 
so far as the rifth-Monarchy-men, and pioclaim that tilt reigii 
of Chiist upon earth was about to begin, it was enough foi 
them to imagine, that the reign of the Church of England was 
tomnicnced. Tliey talked confidently of having ‘anolhtr bishop 
a Secretary (Ju\on was bishop of London), and a thud Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer*.’ By such measures as sending bishops 
to the colonies and ‘backing them with foiccs,’ it was hoped 
that the Chuich of England might be icndcied ‘as diflusid as 
the Church of Romef.’ fhese details aie conoborative of the 
general fact, the high and palmy state of the Church of i,iiglaud 
about the year 1 6 d 6 . 

What was the cause of tins temporary tiiumph of Iheociacy 
in England ? M. Guizot accounts foi it thus.— 

‘ The want was felt of a corpoiation, which already strong in itself, 
had slill something to expect from the crown, and which, in going 
shoes m it, might serve as a support to absolute powei Ihe English 
clergy bad long been soliciting this office j they wore now called to fill 
,t.' — p 87. 

.The following passage is deserving of the consideration of all 
classes of the community at the present hour, but especially 
of those who are entrusted with the lesponsibility of legislating 
on the subject. 

‘ Emanating ,it its origin from the single will of the temporal 
sovereign, the English ( hutch luul by that lost nil independence , it 
had no longer a divine mission, and subsisted not in its own right. 
Strangers to the people, who did not elect them,— separated from the 
pope and the universal Church, their suppoit of old, —the bisliops, the 

• StrafforS's Letters and Despatches. 
f Heylyu’s Life of Laudj pp* 276 end 369» 
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dcrgy, wcic only the delegates of the prince, liis head-servants ; a 
hilse position for a body appointed to represent what is most inde- 
pendent and most ele\iited in man, his faith. The English Chureh had 
early felt the \icc of its constitution ; but its perils, and the formid- 
able hand of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, h id not allowed it to do 
anything towards escaping from it. Attacked at once by tli^Catholics 
and Nonconformists^ as tottering in its possessions ns in its doctrines, 
it devoted itself unre^’ervedly to the service of the tomjioral power, 
professing its own independence, yet acknowledging the absolute su- 
jncmacy of the throne, which could alone at that time save it from 
its enemies.* — Ih, 

When the Stuarts came .to the throne, the clergy became 
bolder, soon finding out, as well as the people, that they had 
got a very diflPcrent sort of masteis to deal with. Every time 
the king paraded his preiogative, and talked of Ins divine right, 
the clergy bowed lespectfully, but they soon began to slide m 
ii word or two at times, of their divine nght also. By way of 
excuse, moreovei*, for these pieteiibions with the king, they 
became vehement against the people, calling them * the rude 
and rascal commons,’ * rascal routers,’ * raskal rabble,’ and 
the like hard names*. When Charles I. had got embroiled 
with his pailiament, and was looking about him for the means 
of ‘carrying on his Majesty^ government^ without parliaments, 
the English clergy thought that the time for asserting their 
independence was ai rived. Noi were efforts wanting on their 
pail; efforts ^hat raised them to the pinnacle of greatness 
which, as has been seen, they occupied in 1635. 

But theie remained one adversary to be subdued ; an adver- 
sary, though the priests spoke of it with such scuiiil taunt, not 
1o be despised. That adversary was the People. Laud set to 
work with his chaiacteiistic violence, — vigour and energy it 
would be called by some. lie stormed, he commanded, he foibafle 
men to speak or write anything but what he ordained, he cut off 
ears, he slit noses, he scourged, he set in the pilldry, he branded ^ 
with red-hot iron. He was not even satisfied wifli this. He 
( oinplained after all, that he was not allowed to go far enougC. 
[See particulaily his letters to Weiflworth, in Strafford’s Letters • 
and Despatches, vol. ii. p. 99]. There is one case of most 
touching hardship lelated by M. Guizot from Neale’s History of 
the Puntanst* It exhibits m the most vivid colburs the unie- 
lenting, remorseless crufelfy ofTOligious persecution. Could the 
Church which perpetrated .and which justified sucli acts, look 
for mercy in the day of retribution 

* See the Book of Homilies of the Chilrch of England, Diary, 

and Heylyn's Life of Laud pamm, • 

t Book li, p. 204. 
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Woikman, a mmibter of Gloucester, nad maintained that 
oinaments and pictures in churches were a remnant of idolatry, 
lie was thrown into prison. A short time befoie, the city of 
Gloucester had given him an annuity for life of 201. sterling. 
The annuity was taken from him, and the city authoiifies weie 
condemned to a heavy fine. When he came out of prison, 
Woikman opened a little school. Laud oidered it to be closed. 
To procure himself the means of subsistence, the poor mini&tei 
attempted to practise medicine. Laud interdicted this too 
Workman went mad, and died. 

In the world which is beyond tlie grave, how will the tigei 
pielate confront his victim 

Jbe divine right of bi&hops becami in a short time the oflicial 
doctrine, not only of the high cleigy, but of tiic king himself. 
Even the highei aiistociacy begin to take alarm, when they 
saw the first oflices of the state, which they had been taught to 
consider as their birthright, monopolized by the ])iRsthood, and 
heaid i< afliuncd by that suue puesthood, that the day wouUl 
come when a simple ecclesiastic would be the pioudest noble- 
man 111 the kingdom. 

But whatevei was the case with the higher aiistociacy, who 
might be apt to legard the lUfoimatioii only as a politic al 
measure which had cmiched them with the plundei ot tin 
Catholic hieiarchy, in the middle iiid lowei clisse s there existed 
a sincere and passionate attachment to the pnneiples and conse- 
quences of the Refoimatioii, and a deep hatred to eveiy thing 
which boie a lesemblanee to Popeiy, oi bioiight back any 
lecollection of it. The ])eculiaiity, as obseived by M. Gui/ot 
elsewheie [Lectures on European Civili/ation, Lecture xiii.,p. 8 |, 
of the English Reformation, was that it was the woik of then 
khigs Royalty, Episcopacy, and Nobility divided among them 
the rich spoil of their piedecessor the Pope, 'that Pagan, full 
ra^of pride.’ Thery then held the Refomiation for completed. Biif 
the peo|)lo thought diffeiently, inasmuch as with them all the 
notions that made the Reformation desirable fioiii the fust, con- 
tinue d in full force. Accordingly the Reformation reappeared 
under the popular form. The same demands were made against 
the bishops, as had before been made against the court of 
Rome. They *vere accused of being so many popes. And beie 
must be mentioned an interesting pheiiomenon, noted by M. 
Guizot, from which, in the fate of old Popery, modern T^^-yisin 
may read its own. Every time that the general principle of 
religious Reform was in dangei, all the sections of the leformed 
party, from die most Qithodox reformed Bishop to the wildest 
Fifth- Monarchy-man that was " above ordinances/ rallied and 
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fought g,ide by side against the common enemy the ancient 
Church. , 

The affairs of Chailes began to get moie and moie embai- 
rassed. The trial of Hampden, though decided against him by 
hib venal judges, increased the unpopularity of the tax of ship- 
money, and consequently the difficulty of raising mmey in that 
way. The Scots bioke into open rebellion, marched an army 
into England, and set the king at defiance. In this position 
of affairs he sent for — the Duke'^ — No, Strafloid, — the man 
whose nerve and administrative vigour, ' talent for business,' 
courage, and capacity, weie the favourite theme with his 
paity, as they have been ever sirtce with that party’s suc- 
cessois, the Tories of these degenerate days. But all his» 
courage and d^pacity, and all Ins party’s power, were unaBle to 
piotect him from the vengeance of John Pym, oi save his 
head from the block. 

&ti afford an ;ved,—dctei mined to employ all his energy against 
the enemies of the crown, speaking of them with piofound 
contem])t, affirming that weakness and timidity had been the 
sole cause of eveiy failure, and so confident in the fiunness of 
the King, that he piomiscd himself m that a support not to be 
shaken. He found the com t agitated by obscure intrigues. The 
ministers were mutually accusing each other of inability oi 
weakness. The favourites of the Queen were eagei to take 
advantage of the geneial embaiiassment, to push their own 
fortunes and destioy then rivals. The public which had seen 
btialloid sent for with anxiety, did not wait long befoie they 
kained that he lecommcnded the most rigoious measures — Si 
vigour beyond the law,' — and pursued him with maledictions. 
Tor those he cared as little, as a Tory ministei befoie the 
Reloim Bill did foi the people's petitions. As the Toiy mimstci 
before the llefoim Bill said, that it the people would not be 
quiet he must find means to make thenif his predccesggi 
btiafford made on a very similar occasion, the following meino- 
jrable remark, which is best taken fiom the despatches o^ the 
man himself. ‘ Mr llambden ts a great Btothe?, and th^ very 
genius of that nation of people lead& them always to oppose 
as well civilly as ecclesiastically all that cvei authoiity oidains 
for them , but in good faith were they right swved, they should 
be whipt home mto*their lyght wits, and much beholden they 
shauld be to any that y^ould thoroughly take pains with them 
in that kind”^.' In the confidence inspired by Strafford, a 
parliament was lesolved upon , ^nd Strafford returned into Ire- 
land, to obtain from the paihament th^e subsidti^s and soldiers, 
ibtratioid’s Letters and Despatches, vol ii p, 138 And again p 168, 
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England was astonished at the news ; it bad ceased to hope 
for a legal Reform, and it thought of no other. But though it 
nourished no violent designs, the public mind was in a state of 
extreme soreness and irritability. The discipline — the whipping 
— of Laud and Strafford had not been applied in vain. Many of 
the most peaceably disposed citizens began to think without 
blame, of the strong language and intractability of former 
parliaments. Under the influence of such a disposition, the 
elections went much against the court.. A House was returned, 
determined to redress grievances, but mainly composed of 
peaceable citizens, free from all party engagements, and imagining 
they could reform the abuses witlmut alienating the King, and 
(Without risking the tranquillity of the country. 

They were however soon undeceived. The Kii\g wished them 
to vote the Supplies, before they occupied themselves with the 
redress of grievances. Long discussions arose on this subject. 
The House showed itself resolved to make the grievances take 
precedence of the Supplies. Charles had recourse to the inter- 
ference of the Lords. They voted that the Supplies ought to 
precede the grievances. The Commons in their turn voted, that 
the vote of tlie Peers was an attack upon their piivilcges, for 
they (the PeersJ had no right to occupy themselves about 
subsidies till they (the Commons) had regulated them. The 
King said that this Parliament would be as intractable as its 
j)redece6Sors. He sent a message to the House, purporting, that 
if they would grant him twelve subsidies, payable in tliree 
years, he would engage not to continue to levy the tax of 
ship - money without the consent of Parliament. The sum 
appeared immense ; it was more, they said, than all the money 
in the kingdom. However the House did not wish to break 
with„the King ; and notwithstanding their repugnance to sus- 
pend the inquiry respecting grievances, to show their loyalty 
they took the message into consideration. They were on the 
|>olnt of decieffng that they would grant subsidies, without 
fixing the amount of them, when the Secretary of State,^ 
Sir Henry Vane (the elder), rjse and said, * that unless they 
admitted the whole of the message, it was not worth while 
deliberating, for the King would only accept what he had 
demanded.’ Th^ Attorney -General, Ileibert, confirmed the 
assertions of Vane. Surprise and pige took possession of the 
House; the more moderate men were struck with consternation. 
It was late, and the debate was adjourned till the following day. 
But on that day the Parliament was dissolved ; three weeks 
after its being cdlled. , o 

An bout after the dissolution, Hyde met St. John. Hyde 
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looked gloomy; St.* John on the contrary, though naturally of a 
sombre visage, had a joyous air, and his eyes full of jniimation. 

^What troubles your said he to Hyde. ' What/ answered 
Hyde, ' troubles many honest people, the dissolution so impru- 
dent of so wise a Pailiament, and which, in the preseiit state of 
confusion, could alone bring us a remedy.’ •' 

‘Good;’ rejoined St. John, ‘Before things are better they 
must be worse ; this Parliament would never have done what is 
necessary.’ 

The same evening Charles was full of regret. A false repre- 
sentation, he said, had beejn made to him of the disposition of 
the House. He denied that Vane hc\d been authorized by him 
to declare that he would accept nothing less than twelve « 
subsidies. Tlh^ following day he was still more uneasy, add he 
asked if the dissolution could not be revoked, lhat however 
was judged impossible. 

Some time after this, when Strafford was with the array that 
was serving in the North against the Scots the allies of the 
English Reformers, Lords Wliai ton and Howard presented one 
of several petitions in favour of peace. Strafford had them 
arrested, called a council of war, and commanded that they 
should be shot at the head of the army as instigators of revolt. 
The council was silent ; although Hamilton said, ‘ My 
when judgment is given, cltc you suve of tho soldiers^. Strafford 
as if struck with a revelation, turned his head with a shudder. 


and made no reply. v i n 

Charles now conceived the idea of convoking at loik the 
great council of Peers of the realm, a feudal assembly fallen 
into desuetude for four centuries, but which of old, in the tune of 
tlie weakness of the Commons, had often shared the sovereign 
iiower. Without well knowing what this assembly was, or 
what was its power, there was hoped from it more regard for tlio 
King’s honour; the question was asked too, tf it was not pos- 
sible for it to vote the Supplies by itself. Even Charles backed 
Uy such ministers as Laud and Strafford, the beau ideal ofc a 
brave and patriotic king, suppojted by a brave and patriotic 
administration,’ does not appear to have conceived the idea of 
‘ saving the peoiile from the consequence of their own errors, 
by appealing to them again, if necessary,, and «§»>»• ‘or 
another and another. House of Commons.’ He adopted he 
moBft. ancient and ‘constitutional' mode of appealmg to the 
Peers of the realm, ani not troubling hia ‘ poor Commons 
at all ; a use of the prerogative probably quite as constitu- 
tioaal as the one recommended in modejn times, certainly a 
less expensive, as well as less vexatious and irutating one. 
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Charles and his * brave and patriotic ’ ministers appealed to the 
people onc'i, and twice, but unluckily before they could appeal 
the third time, they all three lost their heads. To cast back the 
nation's representatives in the face of the nation, again, and 
again, and again, till the nation thinks proper to do ^ the laird's 
bidding,’ &nd return to Parliament the list the Government 
may approve, was a height of statesmanship reserved for a more 
enlightened age. 

But Charles having received two petitions, one from the City 
of London, the other from twelve Peers, praying him to call a 
Parliament ; when the council of Peers assembled, announced 
to them that he was going to call a Parliament, and that he 
• only asked their counsels to treat with the Scots, The elections 
proceeded throughout the country ; the nation ei<,ered into them 
with ardour. The Court candidates were everywhere rejected. 
The Court could not even procure the election of Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, whom the King wished to have for Speaker. 

This question of a Speaker, seems destined to be an initial 
one, in the struggles of the people against arbitrary power. In 
such a case, whatever may be said by his own party of the im- 
partiality of a Speaker, there can be no doubt that he may be far 
from producing that impression upon their opponents. Many 
of them in the late instance, made almost as loud complaints, as 
Cromwell and others did of Hyde as Cliairman of Committees. 
There can be no doubt from Hyde's own declaration, that it is in 
the power of the person in the Chair to exercise a considerable 
influence in shaping the course of a debate. In the earlier periods 
of the long Parliament, when Hyde was, according to his own 
words, ‘ the greatest chairman in the committees of the greatest 
moment*,’ the other party had ample opportunity of knowing 
how- much it is in the power of a Chairman to impede their 
business. On one occasion Cromwell ‘in great fuiy reproached 
tjie chairman for 'being partialf,’ and on another, Hamj)den said 
^ he would take-care again how he put an enemy into the chair.' 
Clarendon himself acknowledged this power, by undertaking to 
Charles that the Bill against Episcopacy, of the committee of 
which he was chairman, should not be carried before the king 
w^ent to Scotland 

Then, as now, ^lie press was not idle; there was a great paper 
war. The advantage, though not in, argument, yet in sarcasm, 
in irony, in calling names, in Ihcinventiop of depreciatory inski'^a- 


♦ €lar. Life, vol, i. p*. 65. Oxford^ IB 17* 
4 Ibid. i. p. 66. 
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tioiis, in giving to calumny the form of a piquant anecdote or 
a spirited story, to a lie a courtly, graceful, or ingenious air, in 
the art of blackening characters, in a word in all thaft relates to 
what Bentham aptly termed the ^ dirt-flinging * argument, has 
always been with the monarchical and aristocratical, with the 
Court and Church party. This may be variously accounted for. 
It appears sufficient in this place to say, that it ap|ftars natu- 
rally characteristic of the weaker party. The Cavaliers of 
Charles’s time did not by any means confine themselves to the 
courtly tone in the composition of their satires, but chanted 
their scorn and hatred in such strains as 

March, march, 'blest raggamuffins ! 

Sing as ye go, the hymns of rejoicing ! 

March, march, justified ruffians ! • 

Chos'en of heaven, to glory you're rising. 

Ragged and treacherous. 

Lousy and lecherous, 

Objetts of misery, scorning and laughter, 

Never, O happy race ! 

Magnified so was grace. 

Host of the righteous ! rush to the slaughter 

And they did rush to the slaughter, with such effect as turned 
that scoffing into n somewhat bitter jest. However much the 
vulgar radical, with his harsh xintuneable voice; his small band, 
his clothes cut by 'an ill country tailor,’ and that 'hundred 
weight of iron^ by his side which he called a sword, might be 
an object of contempt to the insolent courtier, the same vulgar 
roundhead charging at Naseby, or bringing up the ' Ironsides ’ 
who were to turn the battle on Marston Moor, was an object 
for very different feelings. The panther hath not changed 
his spots, nor the leopard his skin. The Tories of William ly ’s 
time are not behind their predecessors in the liberal use of foul- 
mouthed epithets, and representations calculated to set their 
adversaries in the light of low under-bred do§s. Witness Ike 
charge lately got up on the presentation of the A'Qdress. What 
a veritable parody on the olden time ! — if the men concefned 
had only a little better merited the comparison. • 

In one of the Lectures on European Civilization which M. 
Guizot devotes to the English Revolution, he says that three 
great parties successively appeared upon the litage. The first 
of these he calls ilie party of Legal Reform ; the second the 
paffy of Political Revolution ; the third the party of Social 
Revolution. Of the first the principal heads were Clarendon, 
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Colepepper, Lord Capel, Lord Falkland ; thfy held that the old 
laws of the country contained the means for remedying all 
abuses ; aiid though they would perhaps have rather avoided 
the sub]ect, yet when pressed, they maintained that there was 
in royalty a power superior alike to human origin and human 
control* 

Behind “Ihese, according to M. Guizot, advanced a second 
party, which maintained that the ancient legal barriers had been 
proved to be insufficient ; that therefore a great change, a Revo- 
lution, must be made, not in the form, but in the substance of 
the goveinment. With this paity M. Guizot says the Pres* 
byterians were closely united, though some of the leaders of the 
party were not favourable to the Presbyteiian organization of 
tlie ahurch ; foi example, Hampden and Hollis he thinks would 
have piefeired a moderate Episcopacy with fubctions merely 
ecclesiastical, and more liberty of conscience. Piom this party 
M. Guizot professes to distinguish those whom he designates 
as the Republicans properly so called, the thioriciens, as the juste- 
vnheu-m?Ln after Louis Philippe’s own heart somewhat super- 
ciliously calls them. And who are these last, oi by what type 
shall they be known He says they are such as 'Ludlow, 
Harrington, Milton, &c.,’ together with the republicans by cii- 
cumstance, by interest, the piincipal chiefs of the aimy, Iioton, 
Cromwell, Lambert. To these he is pleased to add the Filth- 
Monarchy-men, who while waiting foi the coming of Jesus 
Chi ist, wanted to have the government of his elect; together 
with a consideiable body of what M. Guizot calls * liber Uns 
subcilternes et rtveurs fantastiques,^ and who promised themselves, 
the first, universal licence, and the otheis, community of goods 
and Universal Suffiage. Now m the first place, there is an 
objection to this tripartite division, inasmuch as it may be 
shown from the evidence of no less a witness than Clarendon 
himself, [Sec particularly the conversations which he had with 
Mv.rtni and Fienfaes. — Life. vol. i. pp. 67, 68, Oxford edition 
1817] that those whom M. Guizot would make out to be a sort 
of English Long Parliament juste-milieu men, m point of fact 
'vt^ent the whole hog’ even at" the beginning of the struggle, 
though they dared not then publicly say so. In fact, the two 
last of M. Guizot’s three parties, were merely the same party in 
diffeient stages of its progress. This would reduce M. Guizot’s 
division to a twofold one. The two last of his divisions being 
thrown together and forming but one, there might no douUt'be 
found ceitain men infirm of will or of understanding, perhaps of 
both, — ‘ waveier^,’ 'waiters on pi'ovidence,’ ‘loose fish,’ or juste 
nnlieu* As llie nature ofH^he contest more completely developed 
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itself, the two parties became more 3istinctly marked, and more 
thoroughly severedT from one another, the oscillators being com- 
pelled by the force of events to take part with one eft* the other. 
What was the result? The party of the Court went down in 
the death-grapple, leaving that of the nation, triumphant ; and 
the * Commons of England,’ who but a short time before had 
been ‘ his Majesty’s poor Commons,’ and crouched*like beaten 
hounds at th^oot of a king, now bade defiance to the world. 

After twelve years of struggle, says M. Guizot, all the three 
parties successively appeared and failed. This is incorrect. 
Let it be granted however that (which is of importance now) 
the- republican party failed. But did it fail, as M. Guizot 
asserts, from blindness, from fanaticism, from * cette mpossiAi- 
Mlitc de gQU'Q^rnev^ in a word from incapacity or imbecility ? * 
Assuredly not.' Is it thus that M. Guizot speaks of a party 
that produced some of the most heroic spirits, and performed 
some of the noblest deeds ever recorded in history ; a party 
that did more^ for mankind than under such circumstances 
any party ever did, before or since ? It failed from a cause, 
which while it lasts, will produce the failure of every party that 
attempts to govern by reason and justice rather than by the 
sword. It fciled because the great bulk of the people were in a 
state of crass and brutal ignorance, that state in which good and 
stable government is a thing impossible. M. Guizot would seem 
to think it a great thing for Cromwell to succeed where they 
failed. Is it much for a man to govern by brute force, — to 
rule by the sword,— who has a victorious and veteran army at 
his back? Talents very inferior to Cromweirs would have 
sufficed for this ; and even M. Guizot acknowledges that 
Cromwell never governed in any other way, that he never 
reigned in the hearts of the people of England. There is no 
desire to depreciate or deny the great administrative talerfts of 
Cromwell ; but M. Guizot has failed in proving, that because 
Cromwell expelled the republicans by an armed force and rated 
England by the aid of fifty thousand veteran soldiers, he was 
therefore a superior statesman and legislator to such men as 
Henry Vane. If Cromwell, and Monk, and Charles the Second’^ 
dynasty of knaves and harlots, governed where Pym and 
Hampden, and Vane and Milton had, as M. Guizot phrases it, 
fallen into an impossihilite de gouverner, it ^as because the 
former succeeded by hieans which the latter would have blushed 
tof!mploy. A similar rqu oach, and with somewhat similar jus- 
tice, was made against the mal-adresse of Turgot, because he 
did not retain his place like such ministers Mazarin and 
'Richelieu. • 
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But a new scene is opening upon mankind* On that scene 
the same parties stand opposed to each other* that contended of 
yore for liberty and empire at Chalgrave and Marston, at Wor- 
cester and Naseby. And now indeed, there have been three 
parties. But here again the business has reached that stage 
of its course, where only two great parties can be accurately 
distinguished, namely of the Court and of the country, of Con- 
servatives and Reformers, of those who have foundered and 
mean to keep, and those who would take it from them. But a 
new element has entered into the contest,-^ that without which 
good government, according to Hobbes and the French econo- 
mists, could not exist,— the knowledge, by the bulk of the people, 
of the fundamentals of political science. The people have now 
a faifer field than they have ever had before ftom the first 
' syllable of recorded time.* If a good use is not made of it, it 
will be from some most criminal lachete on the part of their 
leaders. 


Art. XIII.— Dc VEducaiton des Meres dc families y on dc la civillsatiov 
du genre humnhi par Ics Femmes. Par L. Aime-Mar tin.— Paris. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 1834<. 

rpO do homage to the domestic virtues, to make life a more 
^ and more abundant source of blessings, and above all, to 
show how women may be enabled to promote social improve- 
ment, are the important purposes of the work of M. Aimi'- 
Martin. Such purposes will be estimated highly in most coun- 
tries ; but in none be more sure of attention, nor more deserving 
of favour, than in France. The social power of women has long 
been greater there than elsewhere, although their influence has 
depeiided more on the graces of person, and force of character, 
than on correctness of conduct, or extent of intellectual altain- 
nvmts. The feverish interest which now pervades French 
society in regard to the position of women, is very remarkable. 
The press at this moment teems with projects of periodical 
and other works, devoted to» their instruction and to their 
interest; the wildest opinions are afloat respecting their desti- 
nation ; and the St. Simonians, among other strange aberrations, 
are actually gone^towards the Holy Land to discover their type 
of the fair sex, a new Magna Maters But good is growing up 
in this struggle for a better state of things, in which wtWluen 
will probably obtain a more equitable share of respect and 
influence, than the mejudices of* past times have permitted to 
them. M. A'lme-Martin would improve their intellectual 
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education, in order to increase their influence as domestic 
teachers; he woiilS stiengthen their own poweis of mind, in 
order that they might the better form the minds and flispositions 
of their children. In many respects his work is calculated to 
promote a sober view of this intt resting subject. What is 
special to women, is comprised in the first pait gf the first 
volume; and after it has been shown that w^oinen ought to be 
made capable of fulfilling a great duty as teachers in then own 
families, the remaining three-fourths of the work comprise an 
extensive view of the sources of knowledge, and the foundations 
of principles, by which they are to be furnished to the task. 

The common error is committed throughout by M. Aime- 
Martin, of consideiing Ins own proposition in regal'd to motheis, 
as the golden means of universal reform. He is so iftuch 
impressed ^itln the importance of his proposition, that he 
underrates and almost rejects all others; forgetting that other 
means cannot be neglected without putting the establishment of 
his own in jeorpardy. Men must be influenced by various 
arguments, and improved in vaiious points, before they will 
consent to improve mothers, so as to let them be the agents so 
well described in this woik. The admirable chaptei upon the 
education of the conscience of nations, proves M. Aime-Martin 
to be aware of this. He greatly overrates the value of Rousseau’s 
views ; but an ample compensation is found for this error, in 
the elevation given to the glorious opinion of Feiielon upon the 
education of women. 

In tlie 17th centuiy, the Abbe de Fleuiy had claimed for 
women some better teaching, than was limited to the ‘ catechism, 
sewing, singing, and making a courtesy.’ But the additional 
knowledge in which the Abbe would have had women initiated, 
was still too narrow. ^ 

‘ Poetry,' says M. Aime-Martin, ^ philosophy, hist oiy, ethics; all that 
ran enlarge and enlighten the mind, were not to be ^^meddled with h^ 
women. In making this wretched concession to the p|;pjiidiccs of the 
times, the Abb6 de Fleury indeed exclaims, ** Men deny that women lyc 
capable of higli instruction; as if they had not souls like those of men ; as 
if they had not wills to regulate, passiotis to subdue; or as if their dirties * 
could he discharged without instruction. Fenelon executed his mission 
more nobly. In his pastoral ofhcc in caily life he had noticed the influ- 
ence of mothers over their childicn, and felt the indispensable necessity 
that those mothers should, them selves be well instructed, in ord^r to use 
that influence well. This rclh ction produced his admirable book 
entitlCff*^ Educaiion dts Fdle^ the wisest work on practical education 
ever yet written. The second book of the Emile of Rousseau is cntiiely 
founded upon the woik of Fenelon, and ts infeiior to it.WvdI. i. p 71. 

Tlfe principle upon which M. Aime-Maiiin would enable 

VOL. XXII. — Wehtmimte) Review. * 2 l 
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women to discharge the duties whicji he vincjicates, are stated in 
the 12th CJiapier of his First Book. 

‘ I have exhibited/ he says, ‘ the faults of the methods of instruction 
now in common use ; but I propose no revolution in these methods. 
Kducation in convents, education in boarding-schools, education at 
home, old pViiis or new plans, I adopt them all, and begin my course of 
instruction when theirs is over.’ 

^ A young female has left her father’s house to become a wife. She 
becomes a mother ; and then her hour's of anxiety begin. She reads 
over and over, Feuelon, Rousseau, Madame de Beaumont, Madame 
Guizot, Madame dc Romusat; and in the midst of licr many rcsearclics, 
she feels instinctively, that to be the competent teacher of her child, she 
must begin by being herself fresh instructed. In this state of mind, the 
first yight step is to attend less to what tlie cliild is to learn, and more 
to the feelings with which she ought to inspire it. i’eachers enough 
will be found to impart learning ; the mother alone can ira]>art virtuous 
sentiments. A good mother then will seize upon her child's heart as 
her special field of activity. To be capable of this, is the great end of 
female education ; to be capable of this they must be taken out of tlicir 
present narrow circle of acqiiir^ents, and introduced at once to what 
makes human beings better and ha])pier. It is a world of philosophy, of 
ethics, of religion that opens before them. Their mission is to lead 
their children reverently into this world of philosophy, of ethics, of 
religion.' 

• Man is formed so as to have intellectual contemplation of things 
beyond the common world before him. From those contemplations man 
derives many a guide for his conduct in active life. They form the 
study which Socrates called the master pursuit, the important science. 
This is the science of the moral laws of nature, which leads to the know- 
of God.' 

^ This is the science which women must learn as well as men. A 
little while ago, I met a young female who had been remarkable for 
the gaiety of her disposition and manners. She was now overwhelmed 
by'j^rief. She had lost her betrothed by sudden death. She besought 
me to lend her some books that treated of the immortality of the soul. 

is not," she said, to solve any doubts that I have ; but since he is 
gone, I have <elt a strong desire to reflect upon that subject, and I 
wfeli to know how to think upon it correctly. How happy," she added, 

^ " a^e men, in being able to pursue so many studies which are their consola- 
tion in misfortune. You understand my meaning," she concluded with 
an effort, ** what I want to understand is what 1 believe you call 
pbilosophy.” 

' Thus it is that unhappiness and death occasion wholesome reflections. 
They aft both great teachers, and they elevate our minds to immaterial 
thoughts. The distressing state of solijude into which theu. j;oung 
person felt herself plbnged without relief from any intellectual resources 
of her own, was a strong proof pf the defectiveness of female education. 
In our pride, wc confirje philosophy to colleges, and leave vmmen 
incapable of consolations in which we all might so beneficially share, if 
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to their natural tenderness as mothers and as females^ were added the 
stores of an improved intelligence. 

^ Once the pulpit gave them its lessons; but making repentance its 
continual call, it attributed to the sighs of penitence more influence than 
to the effects of virtue. The Bossuets and Massillons aimed at stifling 
passions, which they should have laboured to direct. They did not teach 
how to live well in the world, but how to escape out of it. The priests 
have been all in the wrong ; and continuing still in tTieir ciTors, they 
preach to empty walls. If they would only abandon their superstitions 
and their doctrines, they might even yet afford high intellectual instruc- 
tion, especially to women. To them especially the result of the errors of 
the priests is most grievous I'hcological impieties banish true religion, 
and the neglect of true religion give us over defenceless to the vanity of 
our own hearts.* • 


M. Aime-Martin then passes in review the whole geries 6f 
moral scieirce in its largest sense; with which he contends women 
ought to be" made completely familiar. The faculties of the 
mind ; instinct, reason, conscience ; moral sentiments, the 
solaces of genius and virtue, popular feelings, error and truth, 
human authority, the deity, the laws of nature, the sentiment 
of love, the perfectibility of mam peace and war, revelation, the 
true doctrines of the gospel, the future ; faith, hope, and charity ; 
doctrine and morality ; this is the series of high topics discussed 
in the work. Often the discussions run to the brink of doubts 
difficult to be approached with a steady eye. Often the reader 
is afraid that the author in his zeal for the studies discussed, 
has forgotten the mothers, whose right to be introduced to such 
studies is the principal purpose of the work. 13ut a deep 
interest never ceases to be felt in his various speculations, which 
are announced with an air of the most perfect good faith. They 
conclude with the following passage, in which some opinions 
are to be found, which, if not absolutely new*, are too rarely 
n^n tamed in Europe. # 

the c6urse of his work, M. Aime-Martin had expressed a 
^conviction, that a Mohammedan mother might appreciatejiis 
views as well as a Christian one, and he addresses both. This . 


* Wolf, one of the founders of (lerinaii philosophy in modern fimes, 
•was expelled from Jena by the influence of hii^ots, for writing an able 
Essay upon the excellence of Chinese moral fecience. He was one of tlje 
few who have disregarded prejudices which for so many centuries have set 
a sanguinary boundary between Christians, Moslems, and nations of 
other creeds than ours. In a case concerning thc^Jews, (the Bedford • 
Charity) Sir Samuel Rouiilly proved, from good legal authority, the errors 
of Lord Coke’s l>arl)aroiis doctrine* in regard to the pcrjietual hoblility of 
("ITti'^tians with Heathens aiftl other sects. Presid^eiit Jefferson, who was ii 
sound lawyer, proved from the Year Book and otlier good authorities, that 
the maxim in favour of the exclusiveness of Christianity as a principle of 
English law, was an assumption without jmy foundation. 


2 l2 
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fine thought may be a hazardous anticipation. But the senti- 
ment which justifies it, is presented in. the following passage in 
a way that cannot be too seriously reflected upon at this moment, 
when the relations with Europeans of different creeds, are daily 
more and more intimately introduced among Mohammedans in 
Turkey, in Eastern Asia, in Northern Africa, and Egypt, and 
among the millions of India and China. 

Y 'The few principles now established areTufficient,' says M. Aime. 
Martin, ' to found the religion of mankind. I'he whole earth is the 
temple of this religion, where all worships may present themselves ; 
where the gospel spreads forth its clear truths in the midst of the mul- 
titudinous rites, the vast variety of ceremonies, the dogmas and the 
creeds of a thousand nations. Unity of creed among those nations, is 
only an pbject of wild ambition, fatal to the improvement of man ; it is 
the unity of moral conduct, that constitutes their peaceful civilization. 
Thus it is not a vain idea, the establishment of an universal religion ; for 
religion is not a special form of worship, a particular dogma ; it is the 
sincere love of God and man. If all creeds become pure by the adoption 
of this principle, the world adopts Jesus ; Jesus, who did not come to 
invite mankind in all points to one creed, but to make known to them 
one God. " 1 will have mercy and not sacrifice," says the Scripture. 
Whoever, therefore, loves God as a father, and his fellow-man as a 
brother ; whoever can bring his heart to bless his persecutor, and to be 
reconciled to his enemy ; be he a follower of Mohammed, may justly call 
himself the disciple of Jesus. It is in this way that the Gospel is called 
to civilize the world. It will soften the hearts of men, and demolish 
their temples of stone ; it will build up new opinions among nations, 
not violently destroy their present creeds. No sooner does its morality 
enter into the hearts of the barbarians, than they abolish of their own 
accord polygamy, the mutilation of the body, the usage of castes, slavery, 
tyranny, which is the contempt of man ; and fanaticism, which is the 
ignorance of God. These abominations once gone, wliat stands before 
the heathen idols in the individual ? What but a Christian.* 

' Tttis was in reality the design of Christ. Had he intended to found 
a particular form of religion, he would have begun, like Moses, by 
teaol'ing dogmas, rites and. ceremonies. On the contrary, the gospel is 
a moral code, not«a liturgy. It contains not one word of a form of 
worslrip, reveals no mysteries. And why was this ? It was because 
Cf^rist ,did not come to found a religion of his own, but to modify all ^ 
rehglons without distinction. Scruanizehis precepts ; he never utters a 
word that can flatter this or that people, favour a sect, or divide 
nations His doctrines, really understood, are adapted to all climates ; 
they embrace the Whole race of mankind. He condemns no creed, 
judges no government ; but he displays his morality before the eyes of 
all, he invites all men to love God, and every man to love his fej^ow ; 
from this single principle he anticipates the reform of all the ills that 
afflict humanity. Without preaching, the change of any one institution 
existing in his tiihe, he has in reality caused a universal change, 
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example of slavery, exemplifiQs this truth. Jesus found man a beast 
of burthen in tlie public markets. To have declaimed against this 
practice directly, would have been vain. The practice was\inivcrsal, and 
the universdl blindness made men think it right.’ How wonderful was 
the thing done by God in this state of the world. He is silent u])oii 
the fact of the crime ; but he declares that all men arc brothers, and the 
crime gradually disappears from among them.* * 

' In truth, great revolutions only spring from the appreciation of 
great truths. Tlie plan oi Jesus is, therefore, the only means for rege- 
nerating the world. Better principles must be maintained, without 
doing violence to existing prejudices which are defended by a whole 
people at once ; and time will cause the general adoption of those better 
principles.* • 

' One word, and I have done. The barbarians of the West rcceivedi 
dogmas beforeahey received the improved morality ; and, in consequence, 
the barbarians oft the West remained long in their barbarism. If their 
destiny is at length changed, it must never be forgotten that it was the 
philosophical intelligence gained from the Gospel, that introduced civi*. 
lization and idej^s of true liberty in the West. We must profit by the 
lessons of experience, and from this favoured West extend the true spirit 
of the Gospel to the other quarters of the globe, as the steady harbinger 
of blessings which we enjoy from its influence.’ — vol. ii.*pp. 

The book closes with the following appeal to mothers. — 

* I have reached the end of my labours. I have shown that no Uni- 
versal agent of civilization exists, but our mothers. Nature has placed 
our infancy and youth in their hands. To this one and acknowledged truth, 
I have been the first to declare the necessity of making them,. by improved 
education, cajjahle of fulfilling their natural mission. I’he love of God 
and man is the basis of my system. In proportion as it prevails, national 
enmities will disappear; prejudices become extinguished; civilization 
spread itself far and wide ; one great people cover the earth ; and 
the reign of God he established. This reign of God, is the ha])pines8 of 
man secured by his increasing virtues ; to be hastened by the watchful 
care of mothers over their oflspring from the cradle ujtwards.* * 

‘ This is the mission which nature has destined .to y(m, O mothers of 
mankind ! If you could seize with a keen glance a few only of«the 
miracles in your power, with wliat zeal would yofl enter upon the 
task that still :a waits you. What kings and people are alike incsqxible 
bf, you have only to wish, to accomijlish. You rule the destinies, of the 
rising generation ; and may combine its various ho))cs in one steady 
progress. What I have coldly expressed with feeble pen, you may 
engrave deep on the hearts of a whole race. I have presented you 
with a faint portraiture of truths, wliich it depends upon your intervention 
to impress imperishably'upon the minds of all your children. Whenever 
I a#e'4fou surrounded in our public gardens and walks, by those troops 
of little children, busy in their infantine sports, my heart beats witli 
delight in seeing them still in your hajnds. Let each mother, then, who 
thiw possesses the power, only direct it to sejeuring the true happiness of 
her child ; and God will build up the happiness of’ all,' with the indivi- 
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ilual Ijiipplncss thus secured. Youtliful \\^vcs, tender mothers, upon yon, 
more than upon the laws of man, depend the destinies of Europe, and 
the future civilization of all mankind/— vol. ii. p. 40\S. 

It is obvious, that this work is calculated to influence public 
oj)inion. It abounds in striking passages, and deserves to be 
studied by aJl who have at heart the best interests of society 
at large. Along with precepts for the instruction of mothers, 
there will often be found an arriere-pensee not very cautiously 
liid, in favour of new principles which will deeply affect the 
instruction of men. 


jf- 


Art. ‘a IV. — 1. A Visit fo German i/ (uid the Ja)W Cunpiries. By Sii 
Artliur Brooke Fimlkncr. — 2 vols. 8vo. IS.'k*?. 
il. Visits and S{ctclics at Ilmne and Abroad. By Mrs. Jiiincson,— 
4 vols. 8vo. lHr/3. 

3. Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp. By (’aptaiii the Ilonouriihlc 
c. s. vv.— ii vuis. liiiiio. 18:}:;. 

4. Simeons Letters to his Kitisfo/L Written chielly from Franco 
and Belgium. — 2 voE. 8vo. 18:ik 

5. Jielgiian and IVcstem Germany. By Mrs. Trollope.— 2 vols, 8vo. 

18.?4. 

(5. Holland and Belgium. By Prysc L. Gordon, Fsq. — 2 vols. 12nio. 
1834, 

7. Bubbles from the Brunuens of Nassau. — \ vol. iSvo. IS8t. 

8 . Slight licminisceuccs of the llhine, Switzerland, and a corner of 
Italy . — 2 vols. 8vo. 1831. 

9 . A Famili/ Lour through Holland and up the Bhinc . — 1 vol. 12mo. 

TN D’Israoli’s ' Curiosities of Literature,’ there is a chapter on 
allthors who have luined their publishers. Some new com- 
piler will certainly have to add the names of more than one of 
the* above-mentimied to the list; at least if booksclleis do not 
take warning, *and pul an end to the traffic in this literary 
croc*kery, the Haws and breakages in which must far out* 
balance the profits of what is sound. 

^ Wo met, 'twas in a crowd,’ 

would be a fitting song for this choir of tourists ; and what a 
crash of contradictions have they Jet loose upon the public ! 
There is nevertheless scarcely one of them that does not copt/iin 
some shrewd remarks or lively sketches ; and several abound 
in description, observation, and acuteness. But taken en masset 
—and it is so they mujst be taken in these days of wholesale 
prc^duction,— they are in the main but a collection of crudities, 
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unworthy the mateiials which are wfthin every tiavellei’s leach, 
ami msuftiueiit to satisfy* the desiie foi luiormation pf the 
iiiqujsilivL and puicliasiijo public. Parva Icvcs capmtit animus 
IS a j^ood itdson, but no excuse, for the frivolities of touiists. 
Vet dltti dll, then abounding fiivolity is less oflensive tlian 
then occasional presumption. Light sketches, "any nothings/ 
* bubbles,’ might be tolerated and enjoyed ; aucf weie meie 
amusement the end and ann of these touiists, as it is certainly 
very amply avoided by some of them, there would be no cause 
of complaint. But the piofanc dabbling witli sciious sub- 
jects, the shp-dash sacnlege which defaces the holiest topics 
of hum in interest, leligious faith, mental cultivation, and 
political opinion, — these are the offences which excite both 
j'ldigiiatioii .'-nd regret, while they demonstiate tlie paucity of 
enlarged \jews*aiid gcncious objects, in those wlio having a 
whole hanest of knowledge vMtJiin their reach, let the gram 
(sc'ipc and gaimi uji tlie chaff. 

llie good okl bleed of English travellers, who travelled for 
knowledge sake alone, seems to be quite extinct. Eustace, 

I oisyth, Russell, llodgskm, and othtis of that stamp, j)ic- 
luclucd 01 ])lockliiig as they may have individually been, bad 
still one fixed and definable puipose in view foi vvhicli they 
labomed, and of which tilt' public obt lined the advantage such 
as it was. But now a piofessed touiist sets out fiom England, 
with no appal eat ])lan but to make a rambling exeuision and 
write a stiambling ae count of il, neither giving himself or 
lieisell time oi tiouble to exaniiiio into national chaiactei oi 
political institutions, satisfied with skimming the suiface of 
things, db if supposing that the cream of knowledge was to be 
found only at tlie top. 

The books named in the title aie by no means all of the same 
class. JMothing, m tact, can be inoie sttiUliug than their 
dilltiencts. lint they form a convincing test of the pioof of 
Monteseiuieu’s leniaik, that a monotony of cbulrasts fatigues 
as much as a monotony of similitudes, feoiiie of these volumes 
taken up singly, and lead at long inleivals from tlie perusal of 
tiie others, would be entertainmgf and m some degree lustiuctfve 
on many points. But diiven as they aie m dioves to the 
maiket, by the impatience of authois and the avaiice of pub- 
lisheis, they be*come huddled together like cftttle in a fair, to 
the giievous injury df thei» own effect. Any coinitiy which 
pO^csses the smallest •temporary political inteiest, is now 
instantly overspread with a swarm of English touiists, sketchers, 
visitois, and coi respondents, whose chief impulse seems to be, 
not^ an anxiety as to who shall best descnbei but an emula<» 
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tioii as to who can fastest write, ^ The ^^ondon booksellers 
are on the alert to whip up each trite and trivial production, 
the subject''is overdone, the market overstocked, and the ‘ fatal 
facility ’ of Sir John Carr beaten hollow by hundreds who fall 
far short of his liveliness and tact. 

Place Dames is a maxim of gallantry, and is in this 
instance a principle of justice; for precedence sliould certainly 
be given in point of merit to the works of Mrs. Jameson and 
the anonymous authoress of * Slight Reminiscences.’ There are 
many passages in both, of infinite grace and delicacy, of 
beautiful description, and genuine taste for nature both inani- 
mate and human. 

The chief portion of Mrs. Jameson’s volumes is however only 
a repfmt of the * Diary of an Ennuyee,’ — a delightful book with 
an affected title, — ^ which has, it is hard to say why, only 
attained the honours of a Second Edition in this almost surrep- 
titious, and certainly not very fiattering re-appearance. The 
'Bubbles from the Brunnens’ deserve the next place, from then- 
sustained and animated style, and the flow of well-bred humour 
which give them such a pleasant flavour throughout. ‘Simeon’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ arc a melancholy proof of degeneracy 
in our living literature. Humour so flat, news so stale, labour so 
unprofitable, it would be impossible to meet with elsewhere. 
These volumes |)ublished in 1834, profess to give an account 
of the events in France in 1830, garbled from newspapers, and 
badly garbled ; and a sketch of manners and politics in Belgium 
in l^<32 and 1833, the result of less than a four weeks sojourn 
in that country in November of the former year, and a fortnight • 
in each of the moiiihs of .luly, September, and October follow- 
ing, in all ten weeks of desultory visiting. It maybe mentioned 
par pnrenthese, that Mrs. Trollope did not s])end half that period 
in Belgium, nor more than as much in Western Germany, the 
names of which countries figure at the top of her title-page, 
as' if they implied that the book contained all that ought to be 
sai(J in an ample description of each. The writer of ‘ Simeon’s 
Letters’ professes himself to be neither Whig, Tory, Radical, nor 
Repui)lican. What on earth feould induce such a nondescript 
to write what he calls, and no doubt considers, politics? How 
could any human being imagine himself capable of enlightening 
the world at the present day, by a series of rigmarole on a 
subject on which he admits himself to have no opinion? yet 
does the writer surmise that his lucubrations, a mere rechdbjfl of 
newspaper anecdotes some years old, or sketches of ground as 
beaten as the pav^ of Paris, 'may perhaps be instructive to 
those who have the moral courage to read without prejudice.* 
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Nearly a bundled pages of most*cominon>place description, 
of a route to whicfi tlie nutluni sine nomine saxam may now be 
moie truly ap|)lied than it ever was to Troy, leads* the reader 
to Pans ; the author s residence in which city draws forth a 
senes of gossiping tiivialities, as, for example, in speaking of 
the then French ministiy : — 

' The classification is as follows: Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, 
jircsideiit of the couiuil and minister of the war department; the Duke 
de Broglie, a good and disinterested man, minister of foicign affairs in 
room of the sly Schastiani ; M. Thiers, a little, mean, cunning, Clement's- 
Imi-attorncy-looking creature, minister of the interior; and M. Barthe 
lately a carbonari Oh! Tom Paine! Oh I San eta Maria! 

lb charged with the department of foreign worship. The formation of ^ 
such a ministry^ is even more startling than that which my LortkGrey 
had the courage to nominate in 1831, even if Mr. Hume (not David 
but Joseph) had been included as supernumerary, to take charge of the 
liturgy and Church of Faigland.' — vol. ii. pp. 48, 49- 

It IS hard to' imagine from what source the traveller picked 
up the information that ‘ one third of the direct and indirect 
revenue of Belgium is paid to the clergy,’ [vol. ii. p. 297]; or 
that ‘the chinch of Belgium has too much power m political 
and financial inatteis,’ [id. 296] or that ‘the commeice of 
Antwerp is nearly annihilated,' [vol. ii. p. 129] or that ‘ the 
principal shipowners with their ships have declined trade’ [id. 
p. 134] a very foolish measure, had it been true, on the pait of 
either shipowneis or ships. But it is as wide of fact, — both as 
1 elates to the nien-merchants and the merchant-men, — as is the 
assertion, more than once made, of many of the trading estab- 
lishments having been removed to Rotterdam, it being now well 
knoxMi that there has not been an instance of the kind since the 
Revolution, except in the case of two Dutchmen, owners of 
ships ; although near a dozen of Belgian and Cermaii Infuses 
in the India trade have been forced by a deciee of the Dutch 
government to form a biaiich of their establishment in Uollaftci, 
at a double expense and serious peisonal inconvenience^ to 
entitle then ships to employment lu the seivice of the India 
Trading Company. 

Such misrepresentations might however be pardoned, as 
aiising fiom false reports, oi as carrying no weight when coming 
from such a souice as these volumes. But no excuse can be • 
offered for the flipjianl opftnons, repeatedly put forth in the 
cdTirst^ of llie work, on ^ people so eminently religious as the 
Jftlgians, that ‘ they fear God and reverence their clergy, but 
lovf Mammon better than either.'' But Simeor^ endeavours to 
redeem this, and other perhaps inconsiderate calumnjieB with 
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respect to Belgium [see vol. ii. p. 280], bjr giving his testimony 
to the general happiness and prosperity ot the country, and his 
refutation of tlie exaggerated notions which are abroad, as to 
the supposed intolerance and despotism of the priesthood. 

Mrs. Trollope is well known to the reading world as a tra- 
veller for the Absolutist firm ; and she is of course prepared to 
encounter all the rubs incidental to the character, in either the 
Old world or the New. The graceful and unassuming tone of 
the other lady tourists whose volumes have been mentioned, 
brings out into painful relief the contrast afforded by the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Trollope, whose pretensions to refinement, and 
penchant towards aristocracy, betray a vulgar taste endeavouring 
to be fine. 

Mrs. Trollope is really unconscionable in inflicting on the 
public “ the illustrious obscure ” of her private friendships. Who 
is “ the elofiuent Mr. Moke, the author of Ilermaiin’" ! And 
what is Hermann ? Putting such questions may be arguing 
oneself unknown! 5 and judging by the delight felt by the 
authoress in the cultivation of this and other acquaintanceships, 
ignorance in such cases is not bliss. But there is an occasional 
dash of sarcasm in Mrs. T’s. panegyric, or something very like it. 
How can she hold up to ridicule such respectable but common- 
place individuals as the MM. Rodenbach of Brussels, by calling 
them these distinguished men !*’ and speaking too of their 
'' eloquence What lady had the misfortune to be meant in 
the paragraph which states that at the soiree at Bruges there 
was singing that might have made Pasta herself look about her 
( but this was from [ by ] an English woman.'”)— vol. i. p. 22. 
There was also a certain “ Mr. C. W. a lively Englishman well 
known in the literary world,” — for what? Besides an incalcu- 
lable number of Marquesses, Counts, Barons A, B, C, &c., well 
knoWn and most unsparingly bepraised, in Mrs. T"s. particular 
world. For the alphabet has scarcely letters enough 10 enumerate 
thtriiiaiiy anonynlous dignitaries w'ith whom the fair tourist came 
in contact. 

It appears that in various places on her route, Mrs. T. met 
with*** old friends, long valued-and long lost;” at Brussels and 
Hanover more especially. Yet not a paragraph is spared to 
the record of any of the visits paid to the associates of her early 
days, whose information on a thousand topics of continental 
economy might have given some value to her book. As far as 
social life is touched on, all her time w^as devoted to the^rCat, 
and all her talents to the details of their ‘* graceful and gracious 
kindness.’’ — [v(J. i, p. 73.] A* hurried audience at the palace 
of a Princess [vol. i# p.'230] is minutely recorded^ as well as 
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every snatched- up djnner at an ambassador b or a nobleman’s, — 
those questionable compliments, which any person with the most 
common-place letter of introduction, or havinpf set tht^r name m 
the title-page of any kind of book, is sure of for once (and such 
ajipears to be the extent of Mrs. T’s. experience). She loses no 
opportunity of boasting of all these admissions to hi^h society. 

We had the pleasure of dining with the British minister,’' (at 
Brussels). ''We were dining with the Pi nice Auguste d’Aremberg” 
(ditto). It IS this Prince (since dead, as Mrs.T. says in a note),, 
that Simeon confounds with the Duke d’Aremberg, and whom 
the Abb6 de Pradt, a keen judge of character, designated as 
' Un de ce^ mediocrith ambitiemes qne Von rencontre *iouvent dans 
les affaires, qni y poilent l(s inconvenients^de leurs pretentions, qui 
v>en(ent ioujoars dinger, qui se croient nets pout la direction 
" We had the pleasure of duling with the British minister/’ (at 
Frankfort), and here, in her anxiety to add another title to her 
list of acquaintances, she converts into " Lady C.” Mrs. Cart- 
vviight the wife bf "the Biitish minister,” of whom those who 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance will no doubt be ready to 
confiim everything advanced in her honour by Mrs. T., except 
the title. 

’I’here certainly never was anything so agreeable as this tour 
of Mrs. T’s. There was only one thing of a questionable kind 
thioni>hout, a certain rtpast at the Waterloo Ilotel in Ostend, 

" A meal, wlierein supper was at odds with breakfast as to 
which it niiglit he called.” — [vol. i. p. 2.] But with this 
t\ce|)tion, everything was sure of its own name, and all things 
peifect. " Thcie was a veiy agreeable pic-nic paity at Ghistelles. 
— [\ol. 1. p. (i.] A veiy pleasant evening at Bruges, \ibid. p. 
22.] at which, "We” (Mrs. T. and her friends) "fell into 
some of those playful exeicises of wit and fancy for which the 
Ficiich language is so admirably adapted, where,” coiitiflucs 
Mis. T., " every one’s faculties were brought into play. 

From every head • 

A lambent flame (of wit) arose, which gently spread • 
Around tlic brows^and on the fancy fed. 

"When w^e had laughed till we were weaiy, we weie re- 
freshed by wine, cakes, and the finest fruits of the season, and 
so ended the p. 23.] At Bui^sels they had < 

the good fortune to make the acquaintance of many agreeable 
-^e^pleT’— p. 61.] -And they "Spent their evening in 
very agreeable society. — \ibid^ At a museum they "Were 

loin^d by a very agreeable pafty of English. p. 67.] 

‘Mrs. T. has Seldom been present at a more agreeable enter- 
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tammeiit than a dinner given by Mr. W. at the Restauiant of 
the justly celebrated Du Bos .*' — {ibid ] Nothing can be moie 
easy and ^^reeable than the style of the Brussels paities.’’ — 
[ibid.] “ Tnere was a delightful party at the table d^hote at 
Godesberg.” — [vol i. p. 176 ] ''The public gallery at Frankfort 
IS a delightful lounge. — [289.] Mrs T. “ took a delightful 
drive to a "pretty woodland scene near the town.’’ — [281.] In 
short ** Was it not for the hateful practice of smoking/’ Mrs. 
T. •• would have said, that everything she saw of the social 
manners of Germany was delightful.” — [vol i. p. 166 ] They met 
A most agreeable party of Dutch tiavelleis ” at Kreutzbeig, — 
[vol. 1 p. 163.] where they also “ Found a lazy lounging meal 
very agreeable.” # 

1b short eveiy person and every thing was agreeable, pleasant, 
or delightful, from “The dowager Baioness ” to the 

guide at Waterloo. This most pleasant fellow pat excellence, 
asked Mrs. T. if the Duke of Wtlhngton was not adote cn 
Angleterre^' * 

“ Out, mon ami^ oxn, was my reply /’ “ And if I spoke not 
truth, the sin lests on other heads than mine.” Ceitainly, at 
least on one head, whose weaitr is alone the cause of his own 
unpopularity. Mrs. T has sins enough of hci own, literary 
and political, to answer for. Ex. gi., she asseits, on the loose 
authority of this guide, unconfirmed by anything approaching 
to facts, that Napoleon at Wateiloo, “ Utteicd his last command 
sauve qui pent ' ” — [vol. i. p. 80 ] 

She says — 

* No one I believe could pass a iponth m Belgium and tonveisc as 
freely with people of all parties is I did, Without btLoming aw ire that 
the king of Holland still reigns in the hearts of the mi]oiJty , and that 
any jicison, however illustrious, \sho had become tlic iiistiuincnt of the 
faiU/ous demagogues employed to dismcmbci his kingdom, could have 
little chance of ictaining his station were the genuine wishes of the 
Bylgians tlicmsehcs alone consulted.’ — vol i p 53. 

Heaven knows from what souice this outrageous absurdity is 
drawn ; whether the guide at Waterloo, or “ The eloquent Mr. 
'Moke” IS lesponsible for it.‘’ But it would appear that mon- 
strosities w'hich would choke any oidinary travtllei, are not too 
much for the capacious swallow of the Tory Mrs. T., who sings 
forth the while, Rke Keates’s nightingale, “ In full-throated ease.” 
That she was on many occasion^ mystified by some wa^, is 
evident. She has been peisuaded that “ No enmity is ej^reskeo 
by the inhabitants of Antwerp against General Chasse and 
that “ no people engaged in tile painful labour of repairing the 
devastation of a siege, ever looked upon the enemy who carried 
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it oil with so gentletaiid forgiving an eye.” — [vol. i. p. 44.] A 
ibrbearance which finds no parallel except in Sir John Davises 
assertion, 150 years ago, that '' the Irish loved justice so well, 
they liked it even when it punished themselves.*’ Mrs, T,’s 
confounding the besieged with the besiegers, is scarcely worth 
remark. • 

Even the serious Germans cracked an occasional joke at 
Mrs. T.’s expense. How they must have stared at finding 
themselves guilty of quizzing the lady tourist ! But phlegm 
itself could not resist the temptation. It appears that she 
read somewhere that ' there is a spirit abroad in Germany which 
in the fullness of time is to bnng revolution,’ that ' massacre and 
rapine shall engender liberty and peace, and in a few sUprt 
years all the nations of the eaf th are to be levelled into one vast 
ocean of equality.^ Mrs. T. took considerable pains to disabuse 
herself of tnis stupendous notion, and the result is her convic- 
tion that 'far different is the state of public feeling in Germany. 
Ask a Prussian gravely, yet with amusing naivete, adds Mrs. 
I^. 

It will be seen that she is ^excellent good at such combus- 
tions ’ when she gets thoroughly into the Ercles’ vein. 'Woe 
betide the politician,’ slie exclaims, 'who shall labour to 
enforce by law the art of reading, while lie slothfully, viciously, 
or from party sjiirit, continues to advocate the unrestricted 
f reedom of a press w hich fills every village-shop with blasphemy, 
indecency, and treason.’ 

The following is a more puzzling specimen of fine writing ; — 

‘ At rouge and noir, folly stakes against fortune, and though the 
odds are terribly against fortune, she may generally look for fair 
])lay ; but when knavery makes fortune his thrall, and forces her 
to take the credit of all the trick's he may chuse to play, poiJr 
folly is badly off indeed.’ 

The female philosopher proceeds ' Where * the smaller* 
states have granted constitutions, and undermined *the founda- 
tion of authority by signing trumpery charters concocted by a 
reckless set of noisy orators, the consequences have been uni- 
formly injurious to the prosperity of the people.’ 

‘ I venture to repeat that a revolutionary spirit is not preva- 
lent in any part of the country through which I have travelled. 
That "such a spirit is abfoad/’,to use the fashionable phrase, is 
most certain ; — and so is a spirit of drunkenness, and a spirit of 
gSmlmng, and a spirit of robbing, and that in more countries 
than one.’ • * ♦ , 

' I heard much ridicule from various clafjses, — and decidedly 
not the least pointed from among the lower orders,— against the 
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political enterprizes and revolutionary snappings, \vliich are 
continually exploding with the bustle and effect of a cracker/ 

Such is the coarse, mean, and meagre style in which the 
holiest topics of public feeling are discussed alter her few weeks 
ramble by this gentlewoman, ignorant of German by her own 
confession, and manifestly deficient even in French, witness her 
wonderment at the every-day phrase ‘fournce de pairs totally 
unfitted by nature, education, or opportunity, to give more 
than some scanty caricature sketches of manners, and quite 
incapable, as far as evidence goes, of comprehending national 
character in even its broadest exhibition. And such are fair 
specimens of this most feeble effort to mislead opinion in 
England as to the lost cause of despotism in^ * Belgium and 
Western Germany/ 

The only things in the volume of merit or originality, are 
some sketches of English female vulgarity and presumption, 
exemplified in certain steam-boat and Eilw'agen travellers. In 
doing these things Mrs. T. is in technical phrase ‘at home.^ 
In everything of a higher order she is verbose, unin- 
formed, and tiresome. She has given only two volumes to 
the public on this occasion, and it appears that the public had 
a narrow escape, Mrs. T. says, ‘ I should write a volume on 
Godesberg, were I to indulge myself in speaking at length of 
its walks, its donkey rides, its ruins, ^ &c. 

The work of Sir Arthur Faulkner marks him in every page an 
amateur author, writing for writing’s sake, either not knowing 
or not caring for the arts of composition ; a scholar, rather too 
much addicted to quotations ; and a man of taste, but not 
always of the purest as far as style is concerned. He is, more- 
over, of decidedly liberal opinions in politics. The objects of 
his work are excellent; and had he entered on it with a decorous 
determination to be grave, he had succeeded infinitely better. 
"Levity is unworthy of his serious purpose, and humour does not 
appear to be this author’s forte; though some of his scenes, or 
rather his sentences, are lightly enough thrown oflT. It is 
pleasant to be told in the Preface, that ^if the reviewer*^ can 
pardon what I publish, he ought not to be wholly ungrateful for 
what I have burnt and further on, ‘it is of my political creed, 
to believe, that as surely as a lobster turns red by boiling, a 
Whig grows Tory when long in power,’ a truth amply exenipli- 
^ed during the last four years. The social, which yiea;Ts^the 
unsocial, system of Holland is admirably illustrated in th^e 
pages; and 4 many pungent anecdotes of Dutch prejudice and 
meanness are scattej^ed through the book. 

Sir Arthur most unsparingly exposes on many occasions the 
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insolent and immoral conduct of *some of those anointed 
nuisances, whom Napoleon raised into separate sovereignty, and 
who are still tolerated perforce by the outraged •people of 
Germany. But he is never urged by political bias, to 
unfair severity towards these royal delinquents. He is always 
ready to do justice to the merits which glimmer through the 
chinks and crannies of their characters, flis gracefuf sympathy 
leads him [vol. i, p. 66] to dwell with much warmth on the 
suffeiings of the amiable eloctress of Hesse, while he vigorously 
lays the lash on her husl)and. It is to this shame-branded 
elector that Mrs. Trollope is so indulgent, as to decline entering 
on ‘ the gossip of Cassel/ be,cause, forsooth it relates to ' private 
matters.’ 

Mrs. Trolld^ie and Sir Arthur Faulkner are directly at i^sue 
respecting the popularity or unpopularity of the King of Prussia 
in the Rhenish provinces. The high-principled and plain- 
spoken Englishman giving, of course, the public opinion ; 
the lady stating the notions of Count A., Baron B., 
Madame de C., or the other noble and anonymous authorities 
whom she is proud of having sitten beside at the tables (Thote of 
Aix or Wisbaden, The fact as regards the King of Prussia is, 
that he is personally popular, politically unpopular ; — considered 
in l^russia proper, as a patriotic hereditary ruler, in his Rhenish 
provinces as a conqueror ; in neither as a tyrant, but in both as 
a man who has forfeited his kingly promise to grant a Constitu- 
tion, — a heinous offence, which his subjects hope to see him yet 
voluntarily expiate. During the lifetime of Frederick William, 
things will most probably remain as they are. The accession 
of his son must be the signal for the establishment of constitu- 
tional freedom throughout Prussia, and its realization in the 
various small states, where it is now a mere mockery. 

Almost all Sir Arthur Faulkner's speculations on Belgian 
politics, written three years ago, have turned out to be mistaken 
ones. Belgian independence, in spite of his* fears and tlie 
wishes of less liberal observers, has, day by day, fixed itself 
rr>ore firmly in the European system, and the conduct of King 
Leopold has gradually gained him the esteem and attachment* 
of the nation he governs with such praiseworthy moderation. 

It is not easy to comprehend the motives which led to such 
a blemish in Sir Arthur Faulkner’s book, as ‘the disparaging ^ 
tone which every-where mingles with his apparent wholesale 
-flyfptovitl of Leopold’s character and conduct,— like dropa^of 
vinegar on a broad surface of oil. However conscientious the 
authpr might have been in his* sketches of this monarch, all 
who arc competent to judge of the portrait will exclaim mullum 
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abhdit imago. And if Sir Arthur meant his caricature for 
pleasantry, he of all men must exbuse another short quotation 
from his tfavourite Horace, non est jocus esse malignum. Sir 
Arthur could write a much better book, and the reading world 
will gladly hail his re-appearance in print. 

Mr. Pryse Gordon’s is a well intended, and, in some points, a 
useful publication, the result of his experience as an old 
resident in Belgium. It will be a good guide for families pro- 
posing to reside in that country, on many homely but indispen- 
sable topics of house-keeping economy, and the tone and bearing 
of society in Brussels. The political portion is happily short, 
and the author gives it at second-hand. Mr. Gordon and his 
informant are thorough liberals, a little prejudiced perhaps; 
but jyho could be quite impartial, under the exciting events of 
the last four years ? 

The Rhine, Belgium, and Western Germany are utterly 
exhausted as topics of merely superficial remark or fanciful 
description. The numerous well-written guide-books, and the 
fictions of writers more capable than any of those whose 
productions are the subject of this notice, have done enough, 
or more than enough, for mere description or amusement, 
connected with the fertile region of romance and picturesqueness. 
And the works of Cousin, Russel, and more particularly that of 
the American traveller Dwight, have given the details of almost 
all that can be, certainly of all that needs be, known on the 
management o?I public education in Germany. 

As to the intricacies of German politics, the state of manners, 
of domestic life, the various shades of public opinion, and all 
the substantial materials for knowledge connected with the 
literary, religious, and social condition of the millions composing 
the population of the Germanic confederation, England is still 
in comparative ignorance. 


Art. XV.— Emancipation des Esclaxyes aux Colonies Fran Raises. Memoir e 
^ presenie an Gowoernement, par M. le Marquis de Sainte-Croix, 
»auteur de la Statistique de la Martinique. — Paris : Louis Hosier. 
18S5. 

A SOCIETY presided over by the Duke de Broglie, late 
minister of Foreign Affairs, has been formed in Paris 
for the Abolition of Slavery. Messrs. Passy and Odillon Barrel 
w#e appointed vice-presidents; and Messis. Alexandre: 
borde and Isambert, secretaries. 

Besides the nbove, the following are the standing members, 
Messrs. Berenger, Derjobevt, De Golbery, Lacrosse, George 
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Lafayette, Lamartine, Larochefoucault-Liancourf, Marquis De 
Moinay, Rt musat,*Roget, De Sade, Salvette, De Tracy, depu- 
ties , and Messis Beiville, De Gerando, Lame de Villevf^que, 
Dubrones Liitteioth, De Montiol, Admiral Veihuel, and the 
Maicjiiib df Sdinte-(Voi\, the wntei ot the iiKinoir to the 
goveininent of whu h the analysis is gi\tn 
The principal ob]ect pioposed by M. de Sainle-tiroiv in his 
meinoii, and which ho siippoit>. befoie the Connnission, is to 
show that the bill for the Abolition of Slavery jiassed by the 
Hiitish Parliamcntm 1833, and which has since been put into 
execution, ought to compel the J^ench government, as a ckity, 
jirornptly to adopt siinilai ,and efluient measuies towaids the 
negro slaves in the Fiench colonies, and this foi tlie general 
inteiest and 'honoui, both of Fiance and of the planters tfiem- 
selvcs llu of freedom piedominates now throughout 

the Gulf of Mexico, both on the continent and m the neigh- 
bouring islands the measuies had long since been adopted 
uhich have lately been introduced by the bill of the British 
Pailiament , and it would be ridiculous for a moment to sup- 
pose that the French slaves will retain their present politic al 
situition, having befoie them and within so shoita distance, 
examples of this kind. The author foresees the obstacles 
whush will be opposed to the change. 

Mn the Canbbee Islands,' he says, ‘the partisans of the ancient 
and absurd colonial system, will be vociferous in their ejaculations of 
dfspui it the loss of the arbitniy power of which they have been 
so lon^ in ])OSSCfi)Sion 'I hey pretend to say, that they will by fictitious 
underplots, iniiul m oui colonies the salutary effects of the Eman- 
cipation of the Slaves, and by acts similar to those which have lately 
taken place it Giand Anse in Martinique, carry on as long as possible 
the present system by plots and bloodshed, throwing the counterfeit 
culpability on the men of colour and the slaves, while the colonists, 
the foolish piovocators, will bung down on tbeir own heads the 
vengeance of Spartacus ’ - * ^ • 

‘ France, afiei the example given by England, is deeply inteiested 
in preventing any collision which might arise from the new ideas *of 
emancipation; anti the government w^mld be highly culpable if it w(ie • 
1o lemun passive and immoveable in the midst of the great movement 
about to take place in the Canbbee Isles, wheie force might take the 
place of the law, and public commotion earned to die utmost pitch, 
might produce the most {nghtful catastiophe, which ultimately would 
fill entirely on the French nafion itself, by depiiving its manti^pe 
■nvTT^is oT the commercial ifdvantagcs which they derive fiom the 
colonies ’ 

‘ Several eminent writers have boldly called the atteittion of govern- 
nunt and the Chambers, to the important quefition of the amelioiations 

VOL. xxii. — WesimiH^ter Review, • 2 u 
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to be effected in the interior management of the habitations of the 
colonial slaves ; but instead of being listened t6, they have been ex- 
posed to clamour and persecution, accused of exciting to insurrection, 
while they were merely expressing the progressive method to be adopted 
in gradually attaining the destruction of the present abusive colonial 
system/ 

After several general considerations, the author points out 
from whence the changes must proceed in the first instance, 
and to this effect gives an exact account of the French colonial 
slaves, founded on data collected by M, de Sainte-Croix liim- 
self on the spot as an extensive land-holder in the colonial 
possessions. The following are among his observations. 

* Subjected to the caprice of their rulers, the slaves in their 
aotud state neither enjoy the present, whicli is i^^:)t their own, 
nor the future which belongs to them still less. They ai(‘ 
merely instruments ; every moment of their time is counted ; 
and if they feel an inclination to rest themselves from tlic 
painful labours to which fate has condemned -tliem, they an^ 
forced back by severe and inhuman punishment. The abuses 
of the laws in this respect vive truly afflicting, and the slaves 
have no redress to expect, for the extreme and illegal severity to 
which (hey are too frequently exposed.'. 

* The hours of foil, according to the species of work peculiar 
to the establishment to whicli the slaves belong, are fixed at 
from eleven to fifteen hours per day, and frec|ueiitly more in the 
sugar manufactories, as the demand may recjuiie; and in 
these factories, although such important modifications in this 
blanch of industry have been effected in France, the arduous 
labours of the slaves have by no means been decreased, either 
in the boiling-houses, or in the conveyance of the boiled sugar 
from the boiimg-houses to the drying-houses*, which could so 
easfiy be done, or in the management of the sugar in the draining- 
houseB+. The smallest labour is done by the hand, and follows 
tlfe slow routine traced by our fatliers, who were so much 
befiind in this branch of industry/ 

‘ The food allowed the slaves is neither sufficient nor regular. 

It Vhries according to the plate, and the pecuniary situation of 
the proprietor with regard to his overseer. The habitations 
distant from fhe principal towns ought to receive two pots and 
a half of Vuccli-root flour, and three pounds of cod-fish per 
week, which allowance I consider far frotn being sufficient.' 

* The ordonnance of 1685 regulates, the rations thus ;4)ut4.*^\gi^ 

* Cases u /idit'dsse. 

•j- La Purgerif^i the place where the suifar is deposited in order t|iat it 
may he drained, and the syrup run ofl'. 
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misier’b will is a law, and most frequently earh slave is allowed 
only three pounc/s of cod-fish without the Yucca-root flour. 
The nearer the habitations are to the towns, the less food the 
slaves receive , and when the settlement is near enough to the 
towns to enable the slaves, during^ the hours the law grants 
them foi icst, to collect hfibs and cairy them to nuiket, or 
( mploy themselves otherwise according to thtn niclu&try, their 
lood, contiary to the ordonnances, is withdrawn, and they are 
allowed instead, a day, or half a day, eveiy S'aturday, to woik to 
piO( me the mcessaiies of life.’ 

'The usual supply of clothing consists of two changes of 
coirse pac king- cloth, and^tiequently they leceive nothing.' 

' Their residence consists of a shed oi cottage, completely open^ 
to the wea^hel, and paiticulaily to the wmtei or lainy season. 
Ihese cottages, aie thatched with cane. A plank is frequently 
used for a bed, and the inUiior contains no other article of 
fuiinture.’ 

‘ The accommodation in the hospitals is bad and scanty ; rest 
IS the only remedy the slaves can depend upon ; but gieat care 
is taken that they do not get accustomed to a life of idleness 
and tranquillity.’ 

' Ihe treatment they leceive at the settlements, differs accord- 
ing to the disposition of their masteis. I shall pass over the 
dedal ations contained in the various woiks on this subject, and 
merely notice those f icts which gave use to legal proceedings, 
but without substantial lesults, for instance, the case of Som- 
mabert at Guadaloupe ^ ; the case of Mailet at Martinique f ; 
that of Gabuel, K) Apiil 1834. 

‘ By perusing the iiuinbeis of the Journal referred to, a just 
idea will be foimed of the happiness the slaves en)oy, as con- 
nected with the treatment they exptiience fiom their masteis. 

' With respect to the future prospects of the slaves, thejf have 
never been thought of,— no provision foi them has ever been 
made. If it so happens that a slave attains old age, (whiA is 
vtiy larely the case), or becomes infirm, he *is provided for « 
,undei an ajoussa, a very indiffeient species of hut, and appointed 
to the caie of a banana oi came plantation; and theie 'he ts 
siifit red to vegetate undei the shade of this roof, until the period 
when death iids the mastei of one of his stivanls become unable 
to contiibuic to his inteiests. 

‘ 1 have as yet onJy spokien of the natuial life of the slaves ; 
^jirliat relates to then morals 1 have purposely omitted. The 


* l>ee the (I'l/ette Jes Tiilhmiux, 11 Docemlfle, 1827 
+ Set, the Ga/ttte des liihunaux, U Decembre, 1828. % 

. 2 M 2 
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slave possesses nothing, not! even his own offspring, who are 
included in the fate of the mother’. Ilis aflections are con- 
tinually blighted. If he possesses the simple ideas which 
nature has given to all hearts, he must lament the situation 
in which fate has placed him, in fear of being deprived 
of his wife and children, which are not his own, and of which, 
according to*the laws of slavery, he is not allowed to be the 
natural guardian. For at least thirty years past, no amelioration 
has been introduced by law in our colonies for the interior 
comforts of slaves, nor the superintendence of the settlements ; 
all the measures proposed remain in expectation.* 

The second Chapter of M. de Saiijt Croix’s work treats of 
,the precautions to be taken in the emancipation of slaves. The 
first measure essentially necessary, will be to make an exact 
review of the negio slaves contained in each,, settlement, to 
ascertain their actual presence, their name, their age, and 
capacity as to labour, in order to establish the method of 
liquidation to be adopted to indemnify the proprietors. Children 
who have not completed their fifth year, not to appear at all in 
the accounts of indemnity. The old and infirm must, of course, 
not be included in this account, and must be charged on the 
colony, to be taken care of in public establishments. The 
author’s plan to cover the expenses these will incur, is to put an 
extra tax on colonial produce of every kind, on being entered at 
the Custom-house*. 

The author proposes, that on granting freedom to the slaves, 
every kind of monopoly of colonial produce be done away with, 
and that the ports be open to all speculations, with a view of 
ensuring to France an ample supply of those productions, and to 
prevent there ever being a scarcity of them. France, so rich in 
articles of industry, would, in this event, be enabled to make 
exchanges which would never fail to be in her favour, an 
advantage of which she is in part deprived in the present day 
by "tiionopoly. The destroying fliis monopoly will have the 
advantage of lowering the prices of these products, and conse- 
quently of increasing the demand for them, and also of 
augmenting the revenue. The- author is of opinion, that all 


* It will be seen in the work of M. de Montxeran entitled Essai de 
i^tathtique tmsonneel sur ies Colonies Europdennes des Appendix 

Document No. Ki, on the population of tW Frencti colonies, that the total 
number of slaves is 270,1^0, from which mu^t be deducted 7/>,28Jl»ag’e^^ 
children, or sick ; leaving 194, N1 slaves, which at the rate of 1,500 francs 
per head, makes a total sum of 405,195,000 franca, of which the interest at 
5 per cent is 2l,0'J9,000 francs. Blit M. de Ste. Croix exaggeratesr in 
tilling tlie value of each slave at 1,500 francs, or 60/. British. 
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classes of French proprietor?} ought not to be made liable for the 
indemnity due for the emancipation of slaves, but that this 
indennuty ought more particularly to be levied on the consumers 
of colonial produce of every description; and this the more justly, 
as these products being fot the greater part articles of luxury, 
will only fall on the more opulent classes, who arfi least likely 
to be affected by theni’^. 

The third chapter ex\)lains the different clauses of the English 
Bill, and shows that in several respects they are totally inap- 
plicable to the French colonics. The latter are without those 
magisterial officers knowi\m England under the name of regis- 
trars, and whose importc/nt functions arc to defend the rights of 
slaves ; those clauses also which lelate to apprentices, wi^uld be 
highly dangero.us if adopted in the French colonies, and a consi- 
derable armed force would be requisite to ensuie their execution, 
which, being to be paid for by the nation, and not out of the 
pecuniary ref^purces of the colonies, would in the long run 
occasion such a loss of men, and so disproportionate an expense, 
as would be equivalent in every respect to a new conquest. 

As a remedy to these inconveniences, the Author proposes, in 
his fourth Chapter, the following modifications on the bill, jire- 
vious to the introduction of emancipation in theFiench colonies. 

First. Every slave of either sex, and registered on any settle- 
ment, must ])rcscnt himself oi heiself in person, after the 
promulgation of the law on the emancipation of slaves, before 
the designated and competent autlioiiLy (the justice of the 
peace of the distiict), who will furnish him or her, as a title- 
deed, with an extract of the last muster-ioll for the yeai, of the 
scttlcmenl m which he or she is entered, which extract will 
contain the name of liie peison, and the settlement to which he 


* By Tablr 18 of the mhic woik by M. do MoiUvcitiii, the duties on 
colonial productions amounted in 1831 to as lollows: 

Kilo^i amines. Fianrs, 

Siigai, 87,015,770 52,'V40,462 

Codee, 2,110,010 1,1 19,280 

Cocoa, 108,31') 11(»,442 

C’oUoii, 25r,25,’; I7>,I48 

Spues, Clo\e«?, 2 {0,0()7 2,500,070 

Dye stufl (lloucoii) 82,122 104,244 

Indigo, 13,036 ...... I K), iOO 

Cum, . 007,910 947,830 

Wax, 12,898 25,700 

Wood ofall khids 1,384,889 346,242 


The total amount ol Custom Dalios is 58^374,480 

By adding the Duties leceived on llie.eniiy of Foieign Colonml 
Produce, the total amount will exceed seventy nullions of francs. 
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or »1jc severally belongs, Ins oi hei place Of bulb, name and 
age, and exact value, as stated by the authority that shall have 
made the legal estimate. 

Secondly. If the slave be legally mairied, this shall also be 
stated in his title-deed, as also lh(?»naine and age ol his wile, 
the place of hei birth, and the price at which she shall have been 
valued ; also the name, age, and pi ice of such of their children 
as have completed their hfth year. 

Thiidly. This title-deed to be signed by three different 
persons, the master of the slave, the slave himself, and the 
justice of the peace. Wheie the slave does not know how to 
sign, he IS to make a mark to the deed, in the pieseiicc ol two 
witne^es. 

Fouithly. — There will be three copies of the deed; one to 
bo delivered to the forinei maslei ot the slave, a second to be 
])laced in the hands of the slave himself, and the thud to be 
letained by the justice of the peace and deposited by him 
among the aieliives of the Colony. These copies to be icad 
over, and signed by the paities and the justice ol the peace. 

If any ditlicultiea should aiise, the deed deposited among the 
ai chives, of which an extiact m duo foim would be delivered, 
should be submitted to the Tiibunal. 

Fifthly. — If the slave had ehildieii by a woman who was not 
his lawful wife, ho would have no authority over hei nor such 
children, unless he made his mauiage with hei legal , if other- 
wise, the children would follow the fate of then mother. 

Sixthly. — The fieed slave, being in possession of this titl(* 
deed, will be obliged to declaie m the pieseiicc of the justice of 
the peace within the shortest delay (not specified), the new ai- 
rangement which lit shall have made with his mastci, oi whom- 
ever be shall have cliosen, as also the engagement in wniliiig 
wliieli the master has contracted with him ; and in the engage- 
men^i will be specified the conditions on vvhicli he agrees to 
woik, the number of liouis he is to be employed, the amount of 
his daily wages &,c. 6cc., and likewise the pecuniary penalties he 
submits to m case of a bieach of this engagement. 

Seventhly. — All the above-mentioned engagements to be 
wiitten in triplicate, one copy to be attacned to the title 
jJ^ed of the uidivid lal, another to be placed among the ai chives, 
and the third signed by the justice o^’the peace. 

Eighthly.— Ill the event of contestation between the jiaities^ 
a legalized copy of the title deposited m the archives to be 
submitted to the Tribunals as good and valid. 

Ninthly. — Fatheis aiidjnothers when freed, can, according to 
the rights of the code, negociate, the husband for the wife and 
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children, but only; up to ll^jb age of seventeen for the boys and 
sixteen for the girls. 

Tentlily. — Mothers can treat for the work of their children 
up to that age only, in the event of the demise of the fathers, or 
of his not having recognized them according to law. 

lileventhly.— The justice of peace of the district will be 
obliged to witness the arrangements contracted lay slaves, as 
their guardian. He will also treat with the master for, and in 
the name of, those slaves who may be without family or parents; 
in this case he will call in two witnesses. The acts will be 
drawn up in three copies, which will be disposed of as stated in 
the foregoing articles. • 

Twelfthly. — No act relating to money transactions passed 
between a Iree man of whatever colour he may be, and ft freed 
slave, will be Valid in law till [number not sj)ccified] months 
after the promulgation of the law of emancipation, unless 
su(di act be signed by the contracting parties in presence of the 
justice of peace, and the same be countersigned by the said 
justice of peace as the slave’s guardian. 

Thirteenthly. — Free slaves of either sex w^ill take the following 
titles, according to the species of work they have been brought 
up to, or their talents ; but not until they have attained their 
majority, which for males is seventeen, and for females sixteen 
years of age. At seventeen and sixteen, master [or mistress] 
w'orkman [or workvvomanj, labourer, cooper, carpenter &c. &c. 
Hefore seventeen and sixteen, apprenliccA\i\>o\n'(ic, refiner, 
&c. &c. 

Fourteeiithly. — The right of inflicting corporal punisliment is 
taken from the masters and given to the magistrates, the guar- 
dians of the slaves. 

Fifteen thly. — No corporal punishment can be inflicted by 
tliese magistrates unless by judgment ; ^ proces verbal the 
execution of sucli punishment to be thereupon drawn up m 
the presence of witnesses. ^ • 

Sixtcenthly. — All contestations present and to come shall be* 
decided by the Tribunals on sight of the documents; and the 
Procureur clii Roi shall appear fo prosecute as in cases of ihinofs. 

In the fifth and last chapter of Iiis work, M. do Sainte-Croix 
ex])laiiis his motives in proposing the foregoing clauses. He 
also explains why^he fixes the age of mdjority of the slaves 
at seventeen for males iflid sixteen for females. The natives 
''of llTe colonies are mcJre robust and manly at seventeen, than 
Europeans at one and twenty. It is well known what an ex- 
tTaordiuary extension the heat 'of these climates gives to the 
corporeal faculties of man. At seventeen the human species 
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are at tlieir full growth. It is not cxtiaordiudry foi females 
to become motheis at twelve and fourteen. 

Asa last «sftort in favour of emancipation, which not only in 
the Colonies but also in Fiance meets with many obstacles, 
M. de Saiiite-Croix makes anothei ajipeal to the jihilanthiopy 
and the inteiests of his conntiymen ; and in his observations 
criticizes tlie limited extent of the Englisli Pailiameiitaiy Bill, 
and proposes a more widened emaiicijiatioii to the French. 

‘To sulFei the French colonies/ says the autijoi, ‘ to remain under 
the yoke of the present laws, would be like abandoning them to their 
fate ill the deseit, and to destruction la the imdst of an ocean of 
liberty.' 

‘ 'Ihe plan of allowing those who govein the colonits iii the name of 
the iidUon, and who fiequently hd\c been promoted to that eminent 
station in conse(|uencc ol ihcir aidtnt ztal loi the caUbO o( liberty, to 
enter those colonies with a devoted respect foi that snvihty of which 
they curaed the existence in France, is the most false and absurd 
system. 

‘This system, if not guarded against, will be productive of the 
most pernicious results, and may ultimately lead to speedy destruction/ 

‘ It must not be supposed that brute foico will retain the colonies 
under the yoke of slavery under which they aic now gioanmg. This 
would indeed be recommencing a eonc^uest, painful both by the numbei 
of nun It would employ and of whom the loss would be consideiable, 
and by the lmmen^e capitil then maiiitennu( would absoib Ihc 
loss of men in the diflerent ugimcnls ganisoned at Maitmic|uc and 
Guadaloupe, has been cilculatid to amount to from Iwcnty-fivo to 
thirty per cent , and tins loss is still grcatei in the years when the yellow 
fever is most prevalent ' 

‘To suppose that such measures as these, would arrest the 
actual state of things in then lapid piogiess to destruction, that 
It would be possible to foim the opinion of slaves so as to lead them 
giaduaHy, step by step, and without peiil to the law of emancipation , 
seems to me alike impossible. Can you in reality believe this, all you 
who h"»ve followed tfie couise of oui Kcvolution, who have witnessed 
ail its powerfully sinking ivtnts, you who aic accpiainted with the 
hearts^of the human species, and who have peihaps heard of the sun of 
the^e chinates, and of the violent passions which tlieie piedominatc^ 

‘ (’onsider moreover the perplexing diflhculties piodueed by tin 
English Bill, in having placed the slaves in a kind of nudium, tlic 
situation of an ajipientice foi instance, which is neithci one thing noi 
the other, neither full liberty nor entire slavery; *3 po«;ition which they 
cannot bung themselves to compieheud, and which certainly teiujls to^ 
aggidvate that of the colonial piopuclor. 

‘ The colonies have already foi c seen the contest, and the numberless 
difficulties which w^re to arise bdtween the apprentices and then 
masters. These led the colonists of Antigua and Bcimuda to the 
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following; icsolutious “ After Ijavuig been fully convinced by d fan 
investigdlion that it u piopci that the slaves should be allowed iiiiine- 
diatcly to enjoy all the advantages of freedom, it is oui wiM that fioni 
the first day of August IS J4, they be granted freedom in the Island of 
Bcimuda, where the clauses in the Bill relative to apprenticeships shall 
be null and void.*' 

‘ If we compare the tranquillity these two colonies cnjfty, with the 
eflei vesceiicc in the others, and which will last until emancipation is 
completely efiected, it will not be difficult to form oui purgnient. 

‘ It IS natuial to conceive that men for whom the laws have prepared 
a load to fieedom, will run eagerly to the desired object ; that they 
will seek eveiy means in their power to conquer the obstacles these 
laws piesent to then emancipation How truly distressing v\ ill then 
be the siluatiop of Goveinnicnt and the propiietors, with regard to the 
vast nunibcis which will have been set in motion'' Most certfiinly 
it will be bcttei to hiake them understand at once the pecuniaiy eflorts 
made by the natron for their liberty, and this by showing them free 
labour as the suiest means of alleviating their misery. 

‘At the period when l^sop was just enfranchised, a Phrygian, the 
owner of many sla\cs, and in great anxiety relative to his futuie 
piospects, went to consult the great oiaclc at Delphos. — “ Have the 
lamentations of thy slaves never reached thine eais?’* replied the 
made.' — “ I never stooped my attention to listen to them," answered the 
Phrygian. “ Well then, ic plied the Oracle, take care I hat thy scorning 
them do not increase their discontent. Pity then misfoitune, be just, 
and learn, Phrygian, that thyself a slave to the will of the gods, if 
in then extreme goodness they have given thee power and liberty, it is 
not to make abuse of tlum in thy tonduct towards thy kind.’* 
Hiiving despised tlu wise counsels oi the Oracle, a short time after- 
wards the slaves were free, and the Phrygian in fetters.* 

The meniou presented by M. de Sainte-Croix to the Cioverii- 
mtni, and wbicli he addiessed at the same time to the public, 
Iras been received, at least by the public, with loud apjirobatioii. 
The Paiisian and ritnch Piovincial JouinaJs ht^ve expressed a 
him hope, that it will contribute to make lire cokinists feel tTie 
duties of liuman fidteinity ; that it will assist in emancipatipg 
tlfe unfoitunate Afiicans v\hom j3ie]udice has condemned to ^ 
sldvciy, and whose leason is designedly kept in a state of biiital 
stupor; that it will prepau the Fiench le^islatuie to adopt 
pioper measures, and to guaid at^amst conflicts which would 
tin eaten the colonists upd their settlements with destiuction. 

The liberal Opposition jouinals, fiaimg the ill will of the 
TaCinct of the Tuileuts, haVc thought it nect ssaiy to defend the 
Society for the Abolition of Slaveiy, against the Law of Asso- 
eiaticrns, which might ceitamly be apjdied to* it, and thus 
smother m its infancy so useful a lefoiili. 
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‘ It was icported/ says the Courier Fian^ais of the 7th ot Fchiuaiy, 

‘ Uiat this Society, which is not sanctioned by Government, might be 
pi osecuted '‘in virtue of the absurd Law against Associations. lins 
repoit IS highly injurious to the principles ot the government, wluch 
would surely ne\er sanction a measure so ridiculous. The objects 
ot the Society arc evident, its prospectus is expressive of the pui(ist 
morals, ot their respect tor ordei, and love of liberty. It would be a 
strange thing for the ministry to ask the Chambci to be authoii/cd 
to indict Messrs. Odilloa Baiiot, Salveitc, Lamaitiiie, De Tiacy, Di la- 
borde aide-de camp to the king, Passy, Isambiit, Berenger, Dc Sadc, 
Remusat. If anything of this kind should take place, the ministers 
ought to be impeached, and civil interdiction pronounced against 
them for downright tolly.’ 

Observe the perplexing situation the French ministers are 
placed in by this law. If their authoiization is asked, they 
cannot grant it, for fear of wounding the prejiuhces of the 
colonies ; and if they do not grant it, a Society, which 
canies with it the respect of foieigu countnes and the admiration 
even of the Holy Alliance, must not be formed m France. Tins 
Law against Associations is so comjdetely contrary to common 
sense, and so wounding to the feelings of honest men, that it 
must ultimately be aholislnd for want of judges to apply i(. 

The Chamber of Deputies has of late devoted mu( h of its 
time in Committets to the question of slaveiy, which will vuiy 
shortly be the subject of public debate on tlie occasion of a bill 
yiresented by the Ministei of Maiine, for obtaining an increase 
of troops for the colonies in consequence of tlie danger to which 
the latter have been exposed since the abolition of slavery has 
been proclaimed in the Biitish colonies. It will be peiceivtd, 
that as yet, the Cabinet of the Tuileiies has had recourse to 
force, rather than to reform, iii order to pieserve the French 
possessions abroad. In five bureaux of the Chamber of De- 
puties, the Mii\ister, or the functionaiies belonging to the Marine 
Department, have been called upon to explain, why instead of 
jqyning in holding out philanthropic pi onuses, the language of 
the planters had been adopted ; and the bureaux at the same 
time complained, that coercive and threatening measuies 
were spoken of, instead of using conciliating language. The 
Minister was also required to explain the intention of the Cabinet 
lelative to the geneial question, and to. the future condition of 
the colonies. * 

M. de Rigny, on being urgently pressed by the 5ih Bureau,'’ 
replied in very evasive terms, and pleaded the enormous amount 
of the indemrfity which it would be necessary to grant.'’ M. 
Isambert in answer tor the Minister, among otlier mings said. 
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that at Martinique tlie value ©f slaves had fallen to the average 
piice of 300 francs. A Deputy of one of the bureaux \vas 
undci stood to say, that the slaves were so completely happy, 
that freedom would piove quite a burthen to them, and that 
they would most decidedly decline its acceptance ; but if this 
be the case, somebody leplied, why do the colonial councils 
and governors demand a doi^ble supply of tioops Two 
Deputies gave it as their opinion, that it would be better to 
add to the naval stations than to the garrisons. Several 
advised the re-estabhshinent of the local militia in those places 
where it has been disbanded, the colonial climate being de- 
structive to Frciuh soldier^. Does Fiance, it was urged, owe 
flesh Sdciificcs and her best blood to these colonies, which 
already cost her annually upwards of 30 millions ot francs,\ind 
make her pay for sugar at double the puce it sells for in 
Switzerland ^ Can France possibly remain behind England ; 
and since it is a title of gloiy for the statesmen of the latter 
country to have decreed emancipation, will the French Pai- 
liament suppress sentiments of economy, good policy, religion, 
and humanity, and rivet the fetters of more than 260,000 
unfortunate creatuies ? 

After the debate, a Commission was appointed by the 
buieaux to lepoit on the question to the Chamber. The mi- 
nisters seem only unfavouiably disposed towards emancipation ; 
they are afraid that by giantmg freedom to Fiencli slaves, they will 
be compelled to grant moie extensive privileges to the citizens 
belonging to othei paits of the French dominions, — and who 
knows but such concession may be displeasing to the Holy 
Alliance'? Besides, they fear that the sudden change *om 
slavery to libeity, maybe productive of certain events which 
by giving alarm to Louis Philippe, may ultimately deprive 
lliem^of then poitcjemlle^, Foituuately Fiance is not to be 
Confounded with liei immsters. • 


Art. XVI --^Specimens of the Tnhk-ialk oj S. T- Co/cri^^e.— *Loifdon, ' 

2 vols. Uiuo. 

nnilERE IS somcthuin: m the circumstances an individual 
who, after cngogii^g in e|iily life in the populai cause, has 
^Mjiiie oiger with a sharp turn to the opposi® airay, exceediiigly 
inimical to the presei vation of sound judgment and good dis- 
cntioii in his after couise. It is jn fact very diflicult foi him 
to be a dangerous enemy ; becausei-he is almost sure to attempt 
to be too dangerous. The mere fact of thfe renegation, at least m 
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whal tlie Scottish tongue calls the ' ordinar ’ of casus, is proof 
of a soft place existing somewhere, either before, or after, or at 
the time bf turning ; euid the inherent weakness is certain to be 
sorely tried, by the ill-judged flatteries of new associates, who 
invariably fall into the snare of considering their recruit a ])rize. 
When, therefore, a political party chuscs to fix on an individual 
of this complexion, and elevate him, like the skin of Zisca, to be 
a sign and a banner to its followers; it is not even the cii- 
cumstance of his having just submitted to the commoii lot of 
all men, fertile though it be in reasons for sheathing acrimony 
and eschewing violence, that can bar the right to sift the merits 
of the legacy thus transmitted to the world. 

• If the testator had coriiined himself to matters within his own 
conlpass, — to things which he had studied impartially, or even 
had studied at all,— on which, in short, he had acquired that 
rough and practical portion of knowledge which they ‘ whose 
talk is of bullocks ’ generally think it 'proper to acquire of the 
subject of their discourses, — lie might have passed for an 
authority, to the extent that authority is due in sud cuique arte. 
But it is precisely when he eschews this safe path, — when he 
forsakes poetry to struggle with the harsh realities of the 
national debt,— abandons Ennius whom he undei stands, to run 
a tilt at Malthus whom he does not, — volunteers a defence of 
Negro slavery, and ])ropounds bad jokes and vulgar puns 
against popular education and its promoters, — (hat he provokes 
a sarcastic examination of the flights the shoemaker has 
made beyond the limits of Ins last. 

First, take his coarse, indecent attack on Malthus, — couched 
in language wliich is banished by common consent from all 
society above the lowest, as conveying only the bitterness of 
hostile opinion without its energy. 

‘ Is it not lamentable — it not even marvellous — that the monstrous 
pr'^eticdl wiphisin of Malthus should now have gotten complete posses- 
sion of the leading men of the kingdom } feJucli an essential lie in 
njo**als — such a ])ractical lie, in fact, as it is too ! I solemnly declare 
that I do not believe that all the heresies, and sects, and factions, which 
the ignorance, and the weakness, and the vvii'kcdness of man have ever 
given birth to, were altogether so disgraceful to man as a Christian, a 
philoso])hcr, a statesman, or citizen, as this abominable tenet- It sliould 
he exposed by reasoning in tlic form of ridicule. >\sgill or Swift would 
have done much ; but Jke the popish loctrincs, it is so vicious a tenet, 
so flattering to the cilreUy, the avarice, and sordid selflshnesj^'of mT»v - 
men, that I hardly know what to think of the result.’ 

This is the way in which a deserter from the popular cause 
and Tory pensioner, thinks it decent to speak of ' a Christian, a 
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philosopher, a statesman, and a citizefl/ an individual of spot- 
less reputation in both public* and private life, for the ci\me of 
having asserted, that men cannot live to a greater ex^tent ilKin 
they are fed. Did it never occur to the puffed-up partisan, that 
what had 'gotten complete possession of the leading men of 
the kingdom,’ might by possibility bear about v\ith it some 
inward marks of truth, even though one who lufdoubledly 
thought himself a casus omissus of the ' leading men,’ happened 
not to know a word about the matter. It may be true 
that Malthus had only half wrought out his own discovery ; — 
that he had rested in tlie portion of it which apparently bears 
hard upon the masses of mankind, and left to others the dis- 
playing of the light his principle ultimately throws upon 
the wrongs of the numerous classes, and their ongin. But ' 
^ it is clear he is i\ot dragged through the kennel of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s vulgarity for this. It is for what he has done, not what 
he has left undone, that he is honoured with the enmity of the 
Ignorant champion of darkness and abuse. 

Colonization affords the poet another occasion of showing his 
* Georgian ignorance’ of the common interests of man. The 
vulgar oppression of the landlords, is metamorphosed into ‘ God 
liolding out his finger to us over the sea.’ Why are men to 
allow their own country to be made untenable, for the sake of 
gratifying a visionary with a 'colonization of hoj)e’ beyond the 
ocean ? 

Machinery presents to him anothcropj)ortunity for floundering 
in inaccuracy far below the ordinary standard of an ‘Appren- 
tices Society.’ 

' The wonderful powers of machinery can, by multiplied production, 
render the uric facta of life cheaper, hut they cannot clicajieu, except 
in a very slight degree, the immediate growths of nature, or the imme- 
diate necessaries of man. A coat and a pair of shoes are as dear now as 
ever they were, perhaps dearer, and no discoveries in machinery can 
materially alter the relative price of beef and muttow. Now the asfe 
facta arc sought by the higher classes of societ}^ in a jitoimrtion incal- 
culably beyond that in which they are sought by the lower classes; and 
therefore it is that the vast increase of jiicchanical powers has not clieap- , 
ened life and pleasure to the ]>()or as it has done to the rich. In sogie 
respects, no doubt, it has done so, — as in giving cotton dresses to maid- 
servants, and penny gin to all. A pretty benefit truly f 

♦ * 

Machinery, it seems,* canneV. make a// cheaper. Has it 

triad ? Is not the making an hoiU‘sk" of the produce of 
machinery, proliihited by law ? Do we not live in a country 
where commerce is illegal, and trade pul down h^ Actof l^arlia- 
ment*; and was not the propping of this state ol things, one of 
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the immediate objects Ot the writer? Where maclunery does 
make things cheaper, as in the case of the diesses of the working- 
classes, there the wisdom of the poetical philosopher ib to 
declare it to be no benefit at all ; and where it might make otlioi 
things cheaper, there the application is to be piohi^ntcd. 

But the jiassage on the ‘ National Debt ’ is the one on which 
the state ef infoimation of the Toiv gieat man, is with most ad- 
vantage to be compared with the standaid of illumination among 
the laborious and necessaiily imperfectly-educated classes. 

‘What e\il results to this country taken at large from the national 
debt ? I never could get a plain and practical answer to tliat question. 
As to taxation to pay the interest, how can the countiy sufler by a pro- 
cess under which tlie money is never one minute out of the prK'kets of 
the neople? You may ]ufil as well say that a man is \/cakencd bv the 
circulation of his blood There mav, certainly, be particular local evils 
and grievances resulting fioin the mode of taxation or collection ; but 
how can that debt be in any piojier sense a burden to the nation, whidi 
the nation owes to itself, and to no one but itself ? It is a )ugg]c to 
talk of the nation owing the c apital or the interest to the stockholders ; 
it owes to itself only. It is really and truly nothing more in elTcit than 
so mucli money or money's woith raised annually by the state for the 
purpose of quickening industry.' 

Here IS manifestly a man ulio does not know the difference 
between the mischief of tin owing away the substance of the 
debt, and the inutility of altcmptiiig to lemtdy the mibchict 
aftei wards by refusing to pay the inteiest. What would be 
said of an individual in the lowei cLibsesol society, who should 
display such an absence of information t Wliat use, m fact, 
could be made of it, except to employ it as an aigumenl 
against Universal Suffrage? And here is the Toiy philo- 
sophei, the welt-weisei as he would be called in German, 
striiggling with the same paltiy piece of darkness These 
be your gods, O Israel ! and these the calves to which you 
ai^e invited tOvi bow down. Theie needs no other type or 
exposition, of the system of flat deception of which Toiyisiu 
IS 'Constituted, than the putting forth the meagre fiaud that 
the contracting of a debt is no loss or evil to a nation, because 
‘it IS really and tiuly nothing moie in effect than so much 
money or money’s worth raised by the state for the purpose of 
quickening industry How poor must be the intellect of a 
people, upon whon^wch a plea cpuld be attempted with suc- 
cess ! How impeiiH^ the necessity foi union and edjucati^ii, 
lu a couutiy whcic such law delusions still constitute pait of 
the stock in tiade of tlie governing authorities ' 

What may lie the precise diift of the following dictum con- 
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cernin^ Landlords, it is not so easy dtefinitely fo say ; but there 
can be little dant^ernn believing, that in some way or other it is 
‘ niiching Malhecho ’ and means mischief. ^ 

‘ When shall \vc return to a sound conception of the right to property 
— namely, as being offiuaU implying and demanding the perfoiraance of 
commensurate duties? Nothing but the most hoirible pcrveision of 
humanity and moral justice, under the specious name of politft,al economy, 
fould liave blinded men to tins tiuth as to the possession of land, the laiv 
of Ciod having connected indissolubly the cultivation of every rood of 
eaith with the maintenance and watchful labour of man. But money, 
stoclv, lit lies by credit, transfci able and conveitible at i^ill, aie under no 
such obligations; .ind, unhappily, it js from the selfish autocratic posses- 
Mon of i?/c// property, tliat om land-holders h ivc leaint their picsent 
llieoiy of trading with that which was never meant to be an object of 
commeice.' 

What IS visible upon the face of this, is that theie is a mis- 
btatement of the foundation of the right to property. It might 
as well have bean said that the right to propt^rty was religious, 
and theiefore was only inheient in bodies ecclesiastical. The 
light of propel ty rests simply on the fact, that it promotes 
])ioduction; and the time is not far off, when the invasions of 
the right of property cieated and maintained by the unjust 
distribution of the legislative influence in the community, will 
be more than any form of unsound words be able to 
protect. 

On the gieatest of all invasions of the right of property. 
Slavery, the unhappy individual is found opposed to all the 
intelligence and viitue of his age and countiy. lie miglit; hv 
able to extract poetry from moonbeams ; but all the glorious 
fabric reaied by indusliy and fieedom in the modern world, is 
to him evidently only a pestilential congregation of vapours. If 
he cannot make the ^ artisans of Manchester’ and the ' workmen 
in London' labour by ‘servile compulsion/ it is plain that l\e 
hotly lusts to use them in that sort. The trampling on ^he 
labouring classes, IS the religion that is at the bottdm of his heait ; 
fpr the simple reason that he is himself supported out of that 
last resource of the enemies of th^ people, the pension-list. , 

^ It is very strange that men who make light of the diiect doctrines of 
tlie Sciiptuies, and tuin up then noses at the recommendation of a line 
of conduct suggested by icligious truth, will ncvertlu^css stake the tran-* 
qmllity of an cmpiie, the lives*and propcities||f millions of men and 
vnmieiij'rin the faith of a m nciin true only, if trt ml, of England or a p.ii t 
of England, or of some other country — namely, that the dc'siro of betlci- 
ing t^heir coiulition will induce men to lahoui even moje abundantiv itnd 
]>rofitably than servile compulsion, — to which masini tlie past histoiy 
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and present state of all Asiti and Africa give the lie. Nay, oven in 
Englaaid at tliis day, every man in Manchestev, Birmingham, and in 
otlier great manufacturing towns, knows that the most skilful artisaiis, 
who may (jam high wages at pleasure, are constantly in the habit of 
Avorkiug hut a few days in the week, and of idling the rest. I bclic‘V(' 
Saint Monday is very well kept by the workmen in London. T think 
tailors will not work at all on that day, the printers not till the after- 
noon, and so*on. The love of iiulohmce is universal, or next to it.' 

The days of represt'iitaiivc government it appears, aie 
numbered. Will the community learn and see, how absolutely 
impossible it is to remain in a state of political ivhi oi C(|uilihrium, 
and liow irrecoverably they are pressed between the two lu^rns of 
the dilemma, of either going back* to the aibltrary power and 
prerogative of barbarous ages, or going forward^ towards the 
libci^Ky with which the most highly-favoiued countnes have 
made free ? 

^ 1 have a deep though paradoxical conviction that most of the Kn- 
ropcan nations arc more or less on their way, uncoil' ciously indeed, to 
puic monarchy, — that is, to a goveinnicut in which, under circum- 
stances of coni])licatcd and subtle control, the reason of the people shall 
become cfHcicnt in the will of the king. As it seems to me, 

the wise and good in every country will in all likf hood become (V('iy 
day more and more disgiutod with the represtnt.Uive form of govern- 
ment, brutalize'd as it is and will be by the predominance of (haiioe lacy 
in England, France, and Belgium, 'flie statesmen of antiquity, wo 
know, doubted the possilulity of the effective and permanent coml>inatioii 
of the three elementary forms of government, and perhaps they had moic 
reason than we have been acenstomed to think. 

* You see how this House of C ommons has hegini to verify all the ill 
prophecies that were made of it, — low, vulgar, meddling with everything, 
assuming universal competenc), llattering every base ]ia^sion, and sneer- 
ing at everything noble, rcfuicd, and truly national ! The direct and 
personal despotism will come on by and by, after the multitude shall 
have^^beCn gratified with the spoil and the ruin of the old institutions of 
the laud.' 

« ' 

The next qiiotation demonstrates, that the ^nights of Il\e 
extinguisher feel anything but safe. It is joy to hear, that ' a 
*evol,ijtion of a most searching and gemu'al character is actually 
at' work,' and yet so whoh'soinc is the opciation, tliat pf oph' 
sleep and gambol, perfectly secure. 

• ‘ Thirty years ag6 and more, l^ilt availed hirnsc'lf, with great political 

dexterity, of the appr^ension whi(di Ihirke and the comluet of some 
of the clubs in London liad excited, and oiuI(‘avoured to inspire iuHT 
the nation a panu' of property. I’ox, instead of exposing the ab- 
surdity of this, by, showing the real nuinhors and eontornptihle weakness 
of the disaffocteci, fell into PitTs tmp, and was mad enough to exag- 
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gerate even Pitt’s surjnises. Tjie consequence was a very g^eneral 
apj>rehension throughout the country of ao impen(]ing revolutionr at 
a time when, I will venture to say, the people were more h^art-Wh^te, 
than they had been for a hundred years previously. After I had 
travelled in Sicily and Italy, countries where there wore real grounds' 
for the fear, I became deeply impressed with the difference. Now, 
after a long continuance of high national glory and influeifce, when a 
revolution of a most searching and general chaiacter is actually at 
work, and the old institutions of the country are all awaiting their 
certain destruction or violent modification, — the people at large aie 
pel fectiy secure, sleeping or gambolling on the very brink ofa volcano.' 

It is natural and in course^ that such meditations should be 
found accompanied with vulgar tirades against the ' New- 
Broomers or Broughamers,’ the ‘ Penny Magazine sages ^nd 
• philosophers,' ainj Infant and Village Schools. The real state 
of the ca$e appears to be, lhat the Tory sophist was a man 
of little soul, wliom chance in his earlier days threw into the 
way of libel al opinions, and a not uncommon idiosyncrasy of 
uUractioii towards the possessois of wealth and power speedily 
earned over into his proper place. He has had his reward ; and 
* liis works follow him.’ The serious use to be made of the 
v^llole, is to mark, learn, and inwardly digest, the profound 
Ignorance and barbarism, the remoteness from useful truth and 
the clinging to all harmful darkness, which characterize the 
jiaity who boast that to them the deceased poet did belong;— 
to compare the quantum of their knowledge, and adaptation 
for public rule, with lhat of the lowest and poorest collection of 
democratic elements it would be piacticable to frame ; — and then 
judge of the situation of a great country with high and com- 
plicated interests, if it were possible to conceive it to be really 
the design of an overruling Providence, that with men so dark, 
so untaught, and so rootedly unjust, the power of the 
sliorld finally remain. 


Corrections in the Preceding Number. 

In No. XLJTI,p, 2.31, bottom line, totale. 

p. 23 (), in § 6, 1. 2 and .3 of left-hand cohmn^ fm* 
commerce read competition. Aho i^ the same §, L .3 
of right JliQ7id column, for concurrence read cointMi- 
tion. « 

246, in § 23, L 5 of right-hand column, for cost read ^ 
last, * ’ * 
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6 i , IkIs 

Rhenish 1 egcMids, By A. Stoltc i foth. oblonj . Ito. 10s. 

1 arts and I'lcfioiis, 01 the Ok uiin^'. ol a louiist. Bj the Aiitlioi ot *Mtoslanrg. 
12nio. 7s. bds 

T Ju Maid of iVuluti. By'llis (lolland. 1 vola 12tno. 2Js. bds. 

T 1)13 Ma stciioiis Bridal. 13) W,S. '•One 3 vols, 1,'ino, Inis, 

llouiance of 1 listen V Vol \11. took(a]i 8\o. Os. cloth. 

P< iiiudclock, a laU. Bv the \iithoi ot ** W aUiihui,(h.” 3 voO. poit Bvo 
o\it, hd, bd 

I he Strange r 111 ^nniici. Bv 1 . Liebei. 2 vols. sinalldvo. 21 a. hds. 

T lie Pictuie ind the Piosperous Man jvoIh. jiost 8vo. ..sIa. Od. bds 
Ihe hiicndb, B} the Countess ot Blesbiiigtoii. 3 vola« post Bvo 31s. 

hd bds, 

T he Saxon s Daughtei. B) N, Mjtclitll, rsep IJnio bs cloth. 

Socitd laics tor the \oiin„. Bv Mis. Sin rwood, IBmo. 1 a. <)d. bdi. 
i out on the Piairitb. Bv the Autboi ot the “ SkcMi Book.” post Svo. '>j. 
<)«/« bds. 

Scenes and Stoi It'S Bv u Cleig^inan in Debt, d vol^. post Bvo. dls. od. bdj. 

‘AJ^llallah the Moor, 1 voU,. l2iuo. 2li hds. 

Dunbar’s Crujse, oi u JVospect ot the Weot Indian Aichipclago, foolsioii Bvo. 
7a, hd hds. 

IVovincial .^ketches. I?v the Author of the ** Psriei’b Daughlei. ' bmall Bvo. 

‘ 10c. bd. bds ' 

Sketch Book of tho Soiitji. binall bvo lO?. Ud. hck. * 

Mtetebos ot Bife and ( lunacteis. rinio. Oa. bds. , 

A W Intel in the har West. I3y C’, 1 lloflinon. 1; vola. pohtbvo. SD* bda. 
Sydney Bel estord. d voU. pobl B/co. 21 a, bds 

Pieit/ tho putcaat. By £mmv Wlutobead. d voU* post Bvo. .SIa. 

bd* hdo* 
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. I’ULlUy. AM) I'LA^h. 

A igili.1', oi N)gl)t-Wa<chus; By W. Ball. 8vo. 7t, bd. bd-.. » 

St. J.pon, m Ibipe Acts. 8vo. bn. hewed. 

JiecrPations in By a Coinubiaii. small 8vo. 7 m bd'j. 

( liRos and the C'loation, an Bpic Poem, with note'#, loynl bvo. l/>». cloth. 

I lie Bridegroom and llie Biidi liv A. Paik. 12mo. 5b. cloth. 

Nngci J*oetica'. By .1. G. P^aii. 'lyino. cloth. •» 

'J he JGclies ot ( liuiicoi B\ (\ C. Ciaike. ‘i voG. l^mo. 18 a. doth. 

'I he Village ('huuh\ aid, Bv L.ulv Th S. Worilet . pobtdvo. 8 a. Od. bds, 
/ella, &Lf. JJv’ S. H. Ganetl, toolscap Ovu. >?. tloth. 

1 ogeiids ot the J\ 01 111 and Boidei Miiistielsy, bmallBvo. cloth.» 

'1 be Aldine Poets, \ol. XWIJ. foolboap Bvo. 5«, cloth. 

^Helonof Coqueidalo, 6vc. 12nio. Ss. hd. hda. 

POLEMICS. 

(’hustianitv comjWod with Ihiitniianism. By Baptist W. Noel, M. A I8m^, i?j. 
< loth. 

Bioad of the Tiist-I luitM, or Meditations on Select PasMigiH. lOmo. 6 a. cloth. 
.Sohei \ lews ol (he yiHenmum. By the Bev . 1 . .loney, l^mo. 1 a, sewed. 

Al hoti’s \mini; Chubtian, ubiidged. 18uio. ^2s, cloth. 

S(jij>iijinl Ibnblenis. y3!^nio, 'is. (yd. tneK. 

Dociniial I nors ot tlm A|.^ostoli<.al and Jairly Fathers. By W. Osbor i, jiin, 8vo. 
lOs. bds. 

B< v( aled Characti ijstios of (lod. Bv K. B. Kidd, hvo. 10,. bily. 

J^etleis to 0 Friend on Objections leMinst the Cliuich of JbigUnd. By ibo Rev. A. 

S. '1 lalw ail. l^ilrno. .is, 6d. cloth. 

( hu..lian hreedoni, l^mo. .>». od. clotli. 

Uisconrses ujion the Doctrinal ’ll tides of (he ( huuh of I’ligland. By the Rev. 
II. Blunt. Pimo. 'is. od. doth. 

I etleisto a Disooniiag IMinister of the Congregational Donoimuatiou. By the Rev. 

M. A. Gutlicicole. 12ino. 6s. <)d. hds, 

Biilish Ihiljnt. A^)l. 11. IWo. 8h. (id, hds. 

Cl iidleslonc’h Coinnieiitaiv of the New' rostament, P.iil IV. 8vo, cloth. 

S icn d Classics. A ols. \1 II. \l V. W. 21mo. Is. (jd. eadi doih. 

^andtord’s Faght Lee tines on Fdlow ship with God. 1 ^iiio. Is. cloth, 
low'ett, on the \lseiuid Governance cd lime .iiul reiiipn. lV?ino. 3s, od. cloth, 

'I leasuryol Sdijituie Knowledge foolscap (Lo. Pis. clotli, 

I he lieasiiiv Bible, foolscaji dvo. .30s. cloth. 

land jAlandoMlle on the Ljustle to the Hebiews. lo) ,d Bvo. 163. i loth. 

Millm on the Ofhee of lluliug Elder m tho Pieshvteiiau Chuich, Is. 

cloth. 

AnseU’s ^I’loatise on Friemllv Socii ties, 8vo. ^s. hds. • ^ 

I he ( 'hnsti.in Ladiej Maira-'ine, \ol. II. liJnio. 7s. cloth. • 

BenouU’s Lettei to his FhOim on Ufdigion. IBnio, ^s. cloKi, ^ 

iheological Lihim > . \ols. \,\I. foolscaji tL o. (I'l. each, cloth. 

Lvans’s Sermons on tho Spiiit of Holiness. 12mo, Is clotli. , 

3 he Book of Rca elation with Kotes. jfv tho IL v'. ,f Ashe, A. B. 12m9l 

)h. hds. , 

1 annlv I’l.iveis. Bv the Author of Pvplanato’y .lud Practnul CuuimGiits on the 
New Testament.’' 1^1110. jfs. (id. bds, , 

\ illeioi, 01 Kele^ion founded <pi Punciple, not on FiXCiteinent l^mo. lii. hde. 
Cioodwin's Exposition oi the ‘Hh f'liapf oftho Epistle to the Koinuiii, with Piofaco. 

B> .1 . Jackson, {{vo, Bs, clotl^. 

1 he Church at Philippi, li^nio. ,‘is. doth. 

Summary View and Ebplauation of the Wilting of the Piopliel^* By 
D.l^. ISmo. 4s. 6d bds. * * * * 

Andori»on’8 Sermons on Elijah, Uvo. lOs. bd, bdb, ^ 
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Works lateljf puU%hed. * 

JTi nib to Young Cler^ymon. By tmlnrumboni. 12mo* *2i5. bcU. 

Stebbing’b Difltour'^e on Death, foolscap fUo. Is. clolh. 

The dmicli Liturgy Explained. By Mary Anne Hundall. 12mo. ts. 6d. cloth, 
natherelle J^ermons on the Church Catechism. 8vo. hs. Od. cloth. 

Iho Book of Goiiosiswith Observations and lleferences. By the Rev. K. W, 
Sibthorp. imp. Bvo. Bs. 6d. cloth. 

Smith’s Summary \ lew of the Pio]ihetb. I'imo. 4s. Od. bds. 

HoTvers Sermons, 12mo. 7s bds, 

Maishall’s Schnons. 8v0u 10s, (id. bds. 

Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations of the Sacied Scriptures. 8vo. 18s. bds, 

Ouen’b Sennons on the Sabbath. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Week’s Comments on the Gospels and Epistles tor Passion Week, l‘-2mu. 4s. bds. 
Spiiitiial Desi-t^sm. 8\o. lOs.txl. bds. 

Bibbcal Ileimeiioutics, lianslated from llie (lerman. By the Kev. VV, Wright, 
8 VO. 14a. cloth. 


POLITICS. 

LordrDui hum’s Speeches on Reform. 8\o 4s, bds. 

Parliamcntaiy ’I’est Book. IBmo. K cloth. 

Ditto Indicator. 1815 .»2mo. ^s cloth. 

Ditto Pocket-Companion, 18 1) l8mo. Is, clotli, 

Hansard’s Pniliumentarv Debates. Sid Senes. 

Parts I &, It. Yol. XXVI (tiist of Sessiob.) pnee (is. each. 

Reid’s Political Career of the f/arl ot Durlmm. 12nio. Is. ^>d. bds. 

lOPOCiUAPin. 

Cogldan’h Po(ket Pictuie of l^ondon. 32mo. 2s (nl. cloth. 

May’bHistoi^ olEie-ihaiu, nith plakb. 8vo. Os. bds. 

WilkiBsoii’s ropogiaph) ot Ihebes, and (lenoial \ lew of Lgypt, 8vo. JOs. clotli. 

\ 0 \ VCiES A\D I IIAM.LS. 

Mill left’s loin tlnouiih Xoith AmciKu. 8vo. Us. bds. 

A ^ oyage louiid the V\ oild, B) J, Doliuan, 11. N. Vol. II. 8vo, 14s» cloth. 
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JCCOUNT the Present State of the Island of Puerto Hico, by Colonel Flinter, 
123 — Extracts denying the assertion, that the negroes arc by nature only fitted 
for slavery, 124 — slaves of Pu<;rto Rico allowed to purchase their freedom, z6, et 
seq , — proportions of the white and coloured population, 125— greater part of thg 
island’s pn^duce cultivated by free labour, ib* et seijfj, 

Mkhit epurt of Charles I, 8 — Extracts, her desciiption of the rising spirit 
of liberty and • resistance, 15 — Extiact of a letter from Sir John Eliot to 
Hampden, 16— habits and prejudices of the king, i^.— haughtincsb and pomposity 
of the pi elates as instanced in the prelate o! Canterbury by Doctor Bastwiek, 21 
— chniacteristic notices of Cromwell, 31 et remarks on the private papers 
of the king wh(\h fell into the hands of the victors at the battle ot Naseby, 34 — 
his professions on the scaffold, 43 et seq. — and See Charles 7, Mtss Atkm^s 
Court of 

Ame-Marlin on the Education of Women, 504— purposes of the author, i&. et scq. 
— remarks of Fenelon respecting the education of women, tb , — the authors 
principles for qualifying a mother to be the instructress of her child, 606— heads 
of subjects treated of by the author, 607— his opinions respecting the design 
of Christ and real spirit of his doctrine, 508 ct icq. — his appeal to mothers, 
509. 

Ams and Ends^ by the auUior of *Car\vell,’ 314, 

Al^enue Commission^ 212 — names of the Commissioners, ih, — second Commission 
at Paris to consider the documents biouglit fioin Africa by the first, 213 — 
fundamental resolutions thereon, ih, — resolutions for caiiying it into edect, 214 
et .vey.— extracts from the discussions which look place in the coiiisc ot the 
Mtlings, 2\id et seqq, — objections to colonization at Algieis, 216 — arguments in 
favour of it, 2I7^military execution of the tiihe of El-Ouflici, 218 — remarks on 
it, lb , — indemnity to propiietors for land or buildings otVupicd for pwblie services, 
21.9 —sanitary measure^ ib. — the subject of colonization leaigued, gt seq — 
expenses of the occupation of the coiintiy to the marine department, considered, 
222 — the subject of colonization resumed. 223 ct ico. —miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings of the commisrioners, 225 — lights in which the occupation of f\.lgier8 
is viewed in England, 226. * ^ 

Aristocratic Rcvclaiwnst 314 — remarks on the nature and eflccts of aristocratic 
wealth and power, tb. ct seq. — cflectof powet under a monarchical govcrnineyt, 
315 — under an aristocratical one, tb. dt scq. — on the aiistocratic novels, fSndnkheir 
writeis, 316 — character of litoiary patronage and its eflects, 317 — character and 
condition of the English Aristocracy, i6. ct seqq,— then folly in ‘exposing it in 
aristocratic novels, 319 et^eqq. ^ ^ ^ 

• . B. 

Bunhnh Canvassings 472— extract, portrait of Irish Canvassing, ib, et seq,— Any of 
election, 47Setsei]<i — dealing with electors, 477— answer to a hostife message, 
(6.— extract from the Speech ot Lord Jpmi Kiissell at a dinner with his cousti- 
kJents on the 17th January, 1835— 4^9— his senlimeuts fcgainat the adoption of 
the ballot controverted, 480 ct tfcyy.— oalb administered to the membetB of 
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Couils-martial, witb reiiwirks tlieiT^n, 481 — oath Bclminihlered to modicHl oltiroi'. 
OH inquiries restfrccting oAicers nrouiids, witi^ teinaik'^, 4^ — PfeneKil use of the 
biiUot lit all Hocietiofl, p^itical, literary, philosophical, &e. 4H3 — tio lelianee on 
Whig or Toiy, for giving means ol defence to the pooii^gainst the rich, 484 — 
proimition for adopting the ballot whoic tfFo-thiidb of the voteis aie in favoui of 
it, and moans of decision, 4Sfi — ^scheme suggested foi cairying the vol(‘ liy ballot 
into practice, 480 et svq, 

Bal^tnm and Western Germanif^ by Mi«. Tiollope, filO. 

Bjok of ihe Bafi^meil Parliurnnii, being a synopsis of the votes of the ISIeinbeis of 
the Ueformed House ol Commons, upon all luipoitant (luesiioiis, hoin tbeii lii^t 
sitting of Februaiy 183‘h to the end ol the second Session, August 1834, &,c. \t. 
by Richaid Goocli, Fsq. 

BMlee fmn the Brmnem of Nassau, *»10 

u 

C. 


'Salenthir of Prisoners in his Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate, fox the Session, &c* 
Dcccntber, 1834, lOo. j 


Ceniral CVimtnal Cowd, 193 — dispute eomctning the anthoisliip of the act itis<i- 
tuting it, 196— its general cimraetet, 197*— previous haulship and iniiihtm* 
aiising fioni the delay of trial to pnbo.ieis accused ol oflemc-^ 'omriiitled in the 
adjoining county ol Surie), 107— eh u«uter ol the Cleikeiuvell Sessions, tb^ct .sty. 
— remnrlis on a olaiiHe ol the act lending to peipetu-tte abn »es, lOb c/ — 
declining chamctei of the ofTiee ol Alderman, 199 — chaicO lei of OhI llaiJey Imi- 
considered, 200 c' 5<v/y. icasonsfoi abolishing the evening sittings ot 
the Old Hailey, 201 — no accommodation foi witae‘-s(‘s, 202— dinners ta the 
judges during sessions inexpedient, 202 rude rondnet in the examination of 
witnesses, 203 — rctntuUs on the Old Ikiilej solieitois oi atioinie->, 
facilities to be afforded to the prisoner in nuking Ins delenro, 205 ct A<i;y. — 
dilllculty in procuring the Htteiulence of witiussis for piinoncis, 2013 .sfy.— 
pieucutinn to be used in the c xami in ti on ol witnesses, 207 .vryy. — failure ol 

the Cential Couit in lebpcet to any inipiovcinent in the adiainistiatioii of justice, 

210 . 


Charles lUiits /‘Itkuih Com I of, B — the ineinoiable contest helween piciogalive 
hu 4 pnpultti riffhtal^vay^ iiileiCf ting, iL — iiiipeilect notions ol civil and religions 
lifietty 111 fonnoi agcn, iO, cl Aryy. -cimractei of the C'ouit in the time oi Jhiiu s 
J, 10 eteeq , — brief acoviunt orpioceedings in the lH{,t paihament ol (OiarJoh I, 12 
— naluieof gtievauces eomplauw d of, ih vt icy — evtrui t fiom the addr< sa ol the 
Lord Kcepei C'oveiitiy to the lower house, 13— knighthood ioi red on landed 
piopncloi*t of a cciUi’.n ainounl, us a tneaub ol la’uing money, IJ-abubcs ol 
prero^titivc and undue stieti bes ol powei, by the king and the chiiicli, ih* ft ACt/. 
— jmtriotism ol Sir John Kliot and its con»equence !•> ct A^y — influence of tJie 
king’s character on his political conduct, 1(> — the charaeterb of IJamilton, Laud 
and ,Htraflbid, 17 et Acy.-— comse of the King's conduct without the wan ant of a 
parliament, 19 cf sfj . — insoliMue ol the anstocraev, and piide o* the pielates, 21 
poppldr indignation fiiht exuled in ScoiUnd, 22 — instilntion ol the foni tables 
mid solemn league and uivenani, i/t — the king assembler an nimy at Voik, 23 — 
fmcedintoa tieaiy with the covenanteis, — imUs the pailiament of 1640 and 

di^^lves it soon at»er, f6 . — his means of raiMiig supplies without one, ih . — ^sceond 
Scotch campaign, 24^ — coveiinnicrs again successliil, i7>. — another pailianient 
assembled, November 3rd — tlie king fiumbled, lYi. — conduct of the queen and the 
bishops, and commene^^ment of the civil war, 215— (i'-oceedings of the kingand 
iieople, battle of Kdgehill, tb.— conduct of the kinlSr m IJurntfoid, 26 — solemn 
league and covenant aubsciilH'd by the comfiions, 28 — battle of Marston Moor, 
3i4^de»ci>pticm of Cromwell by Sii Philip Warwick, 31 — battle of Naseby, .34 — 
pidodplcs of the Independents, .35 — opposed to the Pie^bytenanR, fb.ef seq , — 
thO kiiag'fl pioceoditigs rcHpeotins^ them, 36 et — resigns himself into the 

haodsof imtHrfer h1^^ to English commissioners forftvBtin 

of fnotqri aefaied by tiie parliamcut} tO t^ueen 
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iMtcj copied by Cl omucirti spio9, 39 — the at^itAtoi'i, t^.^comnuLtee appointed to 
cliavF up a iliaigc npHiUbt tile kjttff, bitiii^ht totnal^ 40 '-lefuiirko on that 
pioi,< fdiiu^, 41c/ > 65 fr/. — extract fiom his spLeth on the scntlold, 43 
cleulh, 44. . ^ 

tmtf}t~EnqnPh, Pni I’Honime aux Qtiatanlc FciiP, S36 - TIi<» Man tvith Forty 
Crowns a Year enters into a considuation of wimt will be the tffectu of free 
ti idc on hi'i ouii roiubiion, :22h — the question, ‘ ill you give an Eiifrlish gfTovei 
tbicc hlnllings foi wliit a Trenrh one would chaige you onK nnawered 

2i0 — the ruglish glove in ikti complains that be lo'^ts tjiAshilling by 
puichasp of glo\es ficin tlie 1 icnchinan , lie is Kiisweied that the shijling lost 
to liim IS gamed by ‘;omc otbei tiiJi Milan, '^'12 — aigument ngninst free trade 
tint the loriMirner is paid with our circuliting medinin, answeied, ‘234— the 
ohjnt ol the piotf(.ti\e system stitcd and «insw<Hd, ih. it s /y.— ■ the absence 
ol lecipiodty not a \alid n ison foi the non adrnishion ot foieign goods at a 
( In aper rate, 2JS — appu liensions of the woiking dassts liom the admission of 
foieign goods, tinswcml, 24(1 tf tcqn — tiddnss ol the iiuiicd woikrnen of the 
iactoiy of Saint Qiuntin to tiu king ot the iiondi, ansivnid b) tlic man with 
foit\ Clowns a >car, 24b d ^((jq — question and an wci on the evamimtion or 
M. ( umn (fiidiiiH itspoding the siibstitutiiig a ] lotnting dutv foi prohibition, 
‘250— piivih ge Ol luonopolx, ‘25‘2 — what meant bj m/s/ii//; , 254— leasomng of 
the 1 iLiK li inanu1i( tun is, that as eveiy pioposil iinist b« b( llish in the proposer, 
eveiy pioposil bliouhl 1 m ujntcd,2.>6. ^ 

Cnmiiml Latv oj piattice of the, 92 — hid Pitultct of ific ( i ttmnul Law 

uf *S<ott(tu(h \ 

( lounuU, OfiDiVt dcsciiption of hi peison and diess, by mi Philip Waiwick, 31- 

i tutoiiiiLs of LtUiatmCt by J, D'lsiaeli, Rmj* 1).C.L. F.S.A. 313 

n* 

Damsh Claivn, 439 Mi Pi'irkciN statenunt in the House ol Cornmonb of the 

«iltul\ on DcnnuiiK and i/ui( of the Dinish v( sv Is in the ThaiiKs, 440 — re- 
t dialed by roiilisc itionof Cngbsh piojieityin the hands ol the Danish iiieidmiits, 
th statements of consequeut ‘'iilb iing on the pait of English riiei chants, 411 — 
iiiliui itions ol uideimiity at tin p(a«(, neiic obtained excepting a triOing 
ictuni by bwedon on account of Noiw\y, 442 — loiy poluv in it, th tt 
mode ol nidi mnifa ition to the duiinant'' pointi d out, 441 — Mi liiiinc'e bolve^t 
propo ilioij contiastiMl with ISli. (loulbiiin s exciisis, HI '^smgulai corntldencp 
ol till sum diirned by Mi. Midlito, with lint pud out ot the dioits lowaids 
the Iniildingoi BmkiiMham jmVee, 44a — Mi. Paikei’s appeal to the house, and 
Ills coududiiig motion, ih. rt srj, 

Ihhak on the Danish (claims in the Ilouicoi Commons, rnday May 16th, 1^34# 
439. • 

Jhnoipftim of the Fn/iaimonn constim UmI by J. Uobsoii and Son, 101 SU 

Mailin'*: Dine, liondon. With dirtclioiis loi plaj ing, bee Lnhat^miK 

Orgaiu ^ m 

J)f utsthfwufh Vonstitutionnif I 11 • 

•l)i\iiihf*iUed^Tht^h\ the authoif s of ' riiitation,’ .31 4 ^ , 

Jhuilnp^ Mtmwn of Sfnutu 321 the aufhoi s tbllitully lu pioemiiig niifceimf^foi 
Jjis wojk> 322 — sketj h of the condition ol Spain at and pi( vious to the accidbion ol 
Philip IV, 32.1 — caii«>Ph of hei depies«ion, 325 — acLOunt of the leteption of IjOuIso 
dH)ileaii>, biulc of Cliail^ n,*32G nt s* /.— extra \aganeg ol the nobility in fh« 
article of plate, J27—bnam lal dilhculties ol ‘sp nn, th tt Atq — cui reney tampeied 
will), 328 — Its conscqucmcs, th, ^ gem ral dibtrcs^ fiom the highest to 

tlm lo>|ettt daases, 329 ft v/cyrn— jjolitical ehauutf r and^oitiluct otf OIivarCF^ 
pi line nunislei, 311 el tt jiy. — lub nngwierous conduc t to Spmola, -^oxtraet qi 
A letter from <)livau4 to the yiceioy of flisildouia, 3 4 1.-- rebellion eveited fn 
Ctttaloriia by U*e oqudaot of Oluarez, 3il5-i-resfdutiaa of Fortttgpil produ«®44iyw‘rt, 
-«i«iqbl« ftragaiwta, i’4«-*4)Uva«»e» dhunlwed t«Nn 
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Jliav'mg cau$od revolt in Kaplo^ 336 — succeeded by Don Louis dc ITaio, 
^ conduct procures for hitn the title of * Prince of the Peaoe^^ with whom it 
Oilgioates, f6*»Phlllp IV sacOeeded by Charles If an infant, i64-^oveintT)ent ot 
the queen rngf^nt influenced by Nithard hei Austnan coiiessor, 337— opposed by 
a party headed by Don John of Austria, tb. — government of bpain ultimat^'ly 
acquiied by him, and lus death said to have been produced by disappointment 
in his prijects, 338 — Spain again greatly d stressed by an exhausted tKasuiy in 

the wai of 1672, 339 — irtaniage of Louise d^Oi leans to the king ot Spam, ib hri 

unhappy <ond/4 on resulting from tin imbecility of the king, and the rcstiairits of 
court etiquette, tL ei jty.^her life endangeied by the absurdity of one of thtm, 
340 — ^Doo John succeeded in the preinieiship by the duke of Medina Cell, J4I — 
death ot the king amidst the mobt disgiaecful intngues foi the succession, 342 


R 

Effect (if RndwornttniSf 119. — the expediency and advantage of rndowments ron- 
hidercd, et ^eqq — a necc'^sity foi lahuui tin bf si me ms of obtaining its fruits, 

’ 120*^ — Endowments better as icuaidsfoi p ist labour, th in is incite iniMils to it, 120 

— Scotch prqfcssoi ships not ciidownunts in the oidiiniy s< use of ilie woul lil 
— proof that cndowuients iic unneccNsar), t vidcnt in the number of ingenious and 
eittraoidinary productions accomplished without them, 122 ‘ 

KiiOt, t^John, extract of lettei from, to II impden, 16. 

IS/nafiCijHitiOn dts Esclavot nut i olonirs Ft nn(;aiAPi> Mt mono presentt au (lOuveinr- 
rnent, par M. le Marquis de Sunte-Cioix, 'luteiir oe b ^Statistique de la 
Martinique, 320. 

Emanetpadwn tn the Fttnch ioloiiuht 320 — dijcitof the aiitboi, 321 — his antnipd 
tion of the obstacles it miy meet with, d his aicount of tlu pii sent condition 
qf the slaves in the hunch toloniis, .i22 (t Acyy — put lution*? n tomniendcd b) 
him in the emancipation ol tliem, 324 — Lnghsii Dill inapplicable m sotm 
respects to einiticipAlion in the Ircnth colonics, .'>2'> imount of diitus on 
colonial productions, tb — prcMOUs iiimgcmeiiis sug^fstid hv the author, 
ih, et stqq , — Ins appeal to his countt\nitn m fivoiii of ( in mt ipition, 328 — 
jcreptioriof the Menioii in Fru^icc by the Government and people, o29 ci itf/q, 

Endf/Wmenfft^ efftet of^ 1 19. — bt c Efftti of LmlmnnmU, 

rtti^hnd and thf English ^ by Fdward Lytton Bulwti, F'-q , 119 — Extract, 
Advantage of Lndowments, ib 

Enharmonic Oigant o6— the purpose of its constiut tion, ib — Diiplnity of the 
Dissonances, ib et sfq — icin u ks on Mn|j,ing the desctiidmg scab, 37>.-'quesiioii 
why the disionantes should be move ihk, and not the tonsonarues, aiiswcied, tb 
what to he done with choid* whieh pust nt a disson nice, in company with two 
conshnaiiccs, lA. — diagiairi, lepu scniiii^ the tint division of the octave, 5S 
-—invention described niulei tin dt noimnition of ‘The Noimil Scale’ 
seq — detie Illation of the Uigan, 09 't stqq — iht Bieak, 62 — diuctioiii 
lot beginning to |lav, /A — 1 rarislateel Kc)s, 63— Misccllantoub observations, 
lA. et — AddUionbf 273 

En&mied^ The , by the Authoiess of ^ Fliitation,’ 314. 

The f 314. 


F. 

inn of Map Fair, The, 314 

Famt/q Tour thiough llotlaiiil and up the Rhiilr, 3iU 

Fou* Tables, iiitititutioii ot the, m bcolUnd in tlit lOign of ( liailes 1, 22. * 

Free Labour m Paeifo Htco, l23-^l-peliti<al science opposed by the doniiiiant 
pQwetji the ipductd the persecution of Galileo, and^ the 

opposition to Harvey, |A.— fiee lahoui more ecouoipical than that of slaves,' 124 
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—proofs of the moral and intellectual capabilities of the Africans^ — tentn^e of 
slave property sanctioned in the Spanish colonics, 12/i'— iree4oni at o^cd fn the 
slave who can purchase it there, li. — table Bhowin/? the proportions of Itie ubite 
and coloured population, with the rate ol increase, 126 — sttitcrAep*t the 

(treater part of the produce of the i*^land to be cultivate^ hy l>eO labour, 

G. 

German Tourhfst 510 — general character of their productions? th* «ey.— eSpoHa! 

remarks on the woiUs which head the aiticlc. 512 — Simeon’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, ifi ef sPiff/.— Mrs, Tioilope’s Belgium and VVestein Gei many, 514— Sir 
A. B. Faulknpi’s Visit to (Jcini.iny and the Low rountiies, 518— Mr. Pryse 
Ti. Goidon’s Holland and Belgium, 520. * 

Gennant/f 131 — li-^t of the sovcieigns who h axe nominally granted constitutions to 
their subjects, ih. et stq, lirf; of tliOhe who Imvc bioken their promise, and 
refu^ed tJiem, 132 — population of the Statis of the Gei manic Confedeiatioi^ 
ft Acy.-* political chaiacter of Germany impeifectly known in England, 134 — 
remaiks on itj 135 ct &pq . — on the adoption of the Prussian commeicial System by 
thesmallei Stat«.»s, 133 et seqq. — state of the Law in Germany, 140, et ieqq , — 
piogiess of int<*llect there, 143 -source of absolutism in Germany, 144-»German 
Literatuie arsl Science juomoted by Predeiick the Great, tL — tlieir rapid 
progtess, 145 — influence ot tlie xviitiugs of Luthoi, i/i.— favouiable eOects of the 
division of (ie^jnany hito a nuinbei of petty States, t5.— how affected by the 
French revolution, 14b et xey.— conse<pieiices of the ('on federation of the Rhine, 
147 ef i>eq . — efiects of the muidej of Kotzebue, 150 — character of the Commission 
of Maxcnce, ib , — dethronement of Difke Charles of Brunswick, ]5l--(1ifferencd of 
character in tlie inhabitants of the noith and south of Germany, i5. — the lead in 
the career of fteform taken by the State of Baden, 152 — Congiess of Carlsbad, 
and Protocol of the Diet of Frankfoit, ih — stipulations of the treaty of Paris, 153 
--The Fedeial Act, ih , — Final act of Develojiement, and Consolidation of the 
fJermanic C'onfedcration,’ 154, et stqq — origin and character of the Holy 
Alliance, 157 — honourable conduct of the king of Wiirtemberg, 158 — conduct of 
L(»uis I. of Baxaiia, tb. — of Leopold, giand duke of Baden, tb, eteeq. — ^remarkson 
the incicasc of einigiatiou in Germany, 153 — the spirit of liberty spigading 
thioughout Germany, but the hopes ol the people damped by the inaiffercnce of 
England and Fiance, 160 ct uqq* 

Quizot'b Bistoiy ol the English Revolution, 4H8 — its origin deiivcd from the 
Reformation and othei loading oauRCs, 489 — lelative characters of the poUtiral 
conflicts of the I7th and 19th centuiies, 490 et seq . — of Sti afford and Laud, 492 
— the vigour of Sti afford counteracted by the weakness of Charlc*,,#5.— character 
of Chailes’h t} ninny, 493— conduct and comiinanding position of the Jhiireh in 
1635, 494 ef Acyy.— acknowledgment of the King’s Divine light by tlie clergy, 
and assumption of it to themselves, 495 et .sey.— diffeient views of tiie 
Itcforrnation by the Aristociacy and the people, 496— conduct ol StnyjTord on 
bieaking out«of the Scotch rebellion, 497, et iey.— a patliamont called, ih . — its 
pioceedings in respect to supplies, 4.98 — the parliament dissolved, and tim king'rf 
early lepentancc of if, tb. ct Acy, — council ot Peejs convoked at Yoik, with a view ^ 
to get supplies without the Commons, 499 et veq — another parlianu^pt called, * 
and the court candidates eveiy where lejected, .'500 — election of the 9|)fea!ker 
earned against the king’s wishes, tb. — lemark** on the influence possessed by a 
Speaker of the House of Commons, tb. — quotation of some cavalier veises of that 
day, 501 — tlie ihice pay/iesifehciibed, whicli, acividing to M. Guizot, successij^ly 
appeared in the counie ot the Revoliiiion, 501 et seqq . — the reasoning of M. 
Guizot as to its failure controvA’ted, 503. 

* • ^ \ 

Sttitare de 1» Revolution d’AngIcteno, depuiB IWnemeift d<- ClmrJefc f. jiis'q* &|» 
Restoiation de Chailes IT, par M. Guizot, 488. ^ 
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of tbc Boiouglis and Municipal Oorporajiions of th<» United Kingdom, (torn 
the enrlie'st to the present tunc ; with an examination of Records, ( liaitcivy and 
Othei Pofuments iHustiative of their Ooimtitiition and»Vowc?s* hy Hemy A 
Meiciyether, i!\ijgcaiU at Lavv; &c.y and Archibald John btevcuh, M.A., &.c &i 
408. 

floHand and dielgium, by Pr\b( L. Gordon, I sq 510 

Hopk%n»y John^ on PoUtKot Ptonnntf^ 1 — loal dulhoi indintod, 2— political 
cronom\ mnkiir{ p'ogicss 111 J np,linil, i/y — the tniMiii tint ‘tin gentn u< the 
hope of the poot people lonsuleitd, %h — whit the natnial eflett ol ,i ^le-it n e 
ot wages, 'I— |K)piilation, 4 — Pom’s i-itt , 5 — iibh of llu * Ih lly and the Meinbeis 
sophistudl, xb^ H — ellects of Michmeiy and louq’-n liide, 8- ( oin 
Law>4, 7. 

House of Cowuton^y Nni ^ lb 5 — lematks on the dilhcnity ot dec idiiig on the build 
mg of a new and eotuenient House of ( oininons to lemovi the disiu smii^ uuon 
venienee of the old one, th — dini<<ilty ohvi iled bv the destine tion ot the ( Id one 
by hre, tb.- lemaiKs on \aiions pi ms suhinitUd tm tiu bnihlin^ ^ luw on*, 1()4 
■— sugg^jStiOnfi of whit iinptovt ineiits uoiihl he d<siril)le iiul leqin^iie, tb d sej 
— points of coniemcnce (nnnuiitcd Ibb su stions uspcitin^ (oininiltfe 
Rooms, a Aeyy— Its lofition, 1(7 ff \t// — advintufes ti l»e denied fioin 
leducmg the nnmlier ot Mf rnbei , in t m tr o tin ^ tin House l()b iippioprntion 
of seits I (.(om mended, tb — uhittlu l>est foiniof i House it i orninon®, con 
Bideied, 1 70-^pronsioii for the admission of women icionimended, 171 — ad 
vantages tb lie deiived tiom thiu pusimc, tb — n isons foi nisuing tluii ab 
Bence, tb. 


I 

7mA jMhonret^ 65 — Pooi Lnn for ficland consideied by its idiocates an a piotec- 
tmu to the English labourer, b6 — tvideneeot the Rev. U U BiiUy lesjieiting 
the opeuition of the pi< st nt 1 1 V of scltlenif n1 in hn^l ind i/ d of Mi W 
IfukBon,67 — Rev H Uish p’s Report of its opi mtu n m Hrenc hlcy, of tin 
Oveiseer of Hntfi Id (S— etlirtof tlie I ihoin-tiU in ( li v( ninjf, t,h — evilenn 
of Mr. Joseph Whittle ns to tiie*c uw of the loc iti tn ot lush lahouicrs in the 
paiidh of Cfiiibtchun h, Spitilhi Ids, — rfMi 1 H Hollmd, vestti-ileiK ot 

Beimondsey, 69- of Mr Hmsh of (j(oic< s Smthwiik // — ot the Rr v 1 . 

J P>ler, Utetoi ot St (tiles’b., Aliddhscs t/ tt — ot W Ciopper Pis - 
Master of the count) of Waiwick 7b- extiaet fiom a piniphlet entitled ‘A Phn 
of a Pool l^aw for (relaiid , 71 — ^fi »m Mr. Powei’s Repoil, tb e( heq lenniks, 
72‘^videne e of W. (.roppei, aw to whethet the Insii oflei then labour for less 
than the Ji^nghsh, 7^ — ol \li. lohn Hall, 7^> of the Rev. L J lykr.on 

the Buhjcct of Wa/e« te lri>h LafiourerB, — leinatks, 76 — of Mi. C had wick 
ici>pcctmg the tompetiiion of the lush laboiiicis wi»h the English, 77 d 11^7 — 
extirict^iom Ml. Map ndie’s Repiiton the sub|cct, b2 — answer of Mj John 
Hall, respecting the piopoiiiou of lush to English Inbouieis in thefet KatharmcN 
Dock,, tb ft SLijf , — ol Ml W. f topper, lespecting the employment of frifch 
lalmureis, S.}, ef i»ef/ -of Mr Kobeit Pairot, as to the ii hnbus ni d ability to lay 

• by money, 84— cause of tJie disfictsed and degiadcd condition of the English 
labouieis, tb d sig — Btatementof the loniparative niiml)ei*B of lush employed m 
reitain establiBhnients iii England and Scoliind, S5 et stg — remarks, 86 d ^ 

exli«r£t f*iom Mi. Mnnodie *» Rejmit icspeuing the piaetice ot haiveot hibomers, 
90 — from the Rev. W* Cainall’s Report, respeeting the eondition of the English 
laboinrers, 91 — trom the R< v. H. Bishop’s Hepoit, id, ti si^.— imposition of Pooi 
on helaiKl depiecc^todf 

J 

John ffopktm tm PoUtical Ltonowiy. — See Hopktnsy ,/4/in, 

Jae^Pfn^Ps LtMs f¥mn India, 804 ^character of the anthoi’s politics and 
pi^Uicttl remarKA, id er *^7— extia(ts7l:be smthoi’Bbru I account of llie piesent 
state of Brtirll, nhd <*Aimda, 305 ef seg — populaiity of Bemiigcr’s songs in thV 
Fi'enti* navm307— timthors arconn* ot his ai 1 angeim ms for tiavellingin India, 



II^DEX of articles, 551 

nos — inacciirai'ies of the author pointetl out, th, ef extract, reception at 
r’alnittaof the iiewj oi the ‘ T^rec dajs’ R<-voIntion' in Fniuce, .‘UO— Biilish 
firovcinmcnt in India proved a comparative benefit by the sUtc ofhoeiety rn those 
parts not subject to itf.tl 1 —establishment of «cliooN in fndia un^er the direction 
of the liritish pfoverniYient and tbcii lieneficial ofliMs on the natives, .112— the 
antliors thoughts on the last revolution in Fiance, /SI.*}. 

Journal ot an Excuisiou to Antwerp ; by Cnpt. the Honourable C. S. 

K. 

KfU) Annual Taji Tahla^ for IS/la, 403. 

hui^hihood, foieed on landed jnopiietots of a certain amount, as a mean*^ of laising 
inonej, in ( hailes Jht’s HMgn, 1 I. • 

Kot^e/jui, ]»oliiieal eonsetpiencos oi the assassination of, l.'iO. 

* Ja 

Low of f.imiliiiily explained, foi then e of inventers and patentees, b)^ 

\V. Caipnuu J, 447 * 

Litter to the I'jdikn of the Coniiei neivsjiapei, upon the sn)>)eet of the Tea 
Hnlies, by .lohn J'laveis, .}(]!. 

/ 

Letftvh from hnha , desei iliiii!? a journey in the ‘British dominions of India, Tibet, 
Lahoie, and Ca^lirncie, dniin-c the je.tis 1H20, lO), lti3l, &c. &c, ; by 

V^ietoi Jaeqiiemonr, .304. 

Lwc and Vii fe, by the autlior of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 314, 

M. 

Marquis de Satnlo’Croii on Emancipation in the Fienrli Polonies — See Pmunctim- 
tiontnfhi Fienefi ('otunies, 

iMut/or (fj Hind-^ap, And Canvassing ; by the O’lJaia Family, 472, 

^I/nuurs of duriiif' the reigns of Philip 1 V and Phailes If . From 1621 to 

1 700 ; by .lolm Dunlop, 321: 

Afor^ra?i, Ladyt her novel called ‘‘'rhe Princess/’ 201: 

Mid hen, and l)auf>hhr6t a Tale of the yeai 1S30, 314, 

Mtnifn/jftl Cor/foratwnSf origin and progicss of, 400 — good in their primitive 
institution, 109 — fieedorn ot the people previous to the Conquest, ib . — condition 
<t the^uiitihs and biiigesscB in the time of tlie Anglo-Saxons, 410 — 

jiirusdietiou of the Bmgbmoot, 411 —stand mide foi’* the liheiPie^s of EXeter 
.ii;.iinst WillNim, ih. — claims of the King on Colrbestn and Warwick, 412 — con- 
dition of othei boioughs attei the ( oiiquest, 412 cf se</.--biief rhai ters m)taine<! 
tioni the conqiieior by the city of l^oiulon, 414 — excrtiont. of the burgespes to free 
tliemselves from the collection ot the king’s ferm oi irentf by the slieiiff,«4)5 — 
conditionB nnd#piivileges of the clmrters gi anted to thern^ in consequonce, 416 
rt seqq ,> — the buigcsses begin to ioim a thud estate; — other consequences of 
, obtaining their riiarters, 419 — ejection of corporations distinct from thO roin- 
nninity of the borough perfected by the Stuarts, 421 — Madox’s descripiion of-a 
huigess 01 townsman, tb. — constitut^o and duties of the ancient MunT^i|)al 
Corporations, 422 rt seq* — ancient guilds, 425 — the Folk-mote, aldermen in 
theii original constitution and duties, 426— constitution of the Common Council 
and its poweis, i5.--comiiiOii-ifall, th . — gmdual attempt^ to form close cor pota- 
tions, 427— encouraged the ciowri on its change of position with the aristocracy, 
42H — policy of the crown icspecthig them under Heniy VH, Henry VJH, Mary, 
Elizi'lielh, and the StuaitR,^*5. et coi |)oraiion of Biistol instanced as a 

gituliiai infi ingement of popular rights ainl libcities, by the crown, ^Odtseq^. 

- ancient qualification of a hiiigess, 4.32 — wgint it ought to be in the present day, 
4^4_Sii F Pdlgiave’s opinion as to hhw rorpoiate bodiesaboiild be formed^ 4^^ 
— leniarks on if, 436, 
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N. 

Nittiounl and the pioEpects of the present Adminibtiation, and then 

successors, 25? 

New Home of Commons, 163 —See House of Commons, Aew 

Narmai ^cafe, description of, lij tlie inventor of the LnliarmoniL Or pan, 58 J 

O 

Ohservtttions on iiie principles to be adopted in the establishment of new Mumci- 
palities, the Refotm oi ancient C oi poi ttioiis, and the chi ap a linini tration of 
Justice, addressed to Heniy II dlim, Fsq , toi^cther uith the lie ids ol a Itill foi 
the futuie ifj^iilftcion and go%ernment ol Coi potations , by Sii 11 V ilt^t i\( , K If 

O/d Batley Bairieteis, remarks on the chanctei of 200 

Solu I tors, obsci vations on, 203. 

— See Enhmmomc 


W 

Patents^ pioeess of obtaining, 172 — long e\istence of us abuses, th — bill for the 
amendment of them, sent up to the Loids and lost, tb — exptd ntj of granting 
patents considered, \*l\el8eqq — the process described with its tioiihlr and cost, 
17H— first stage, petition to the King, li - lodged at the So letaiy of States 
office, %h —reference to the Attorney or Solicitoi Genetal, th - his icpoit 
annexed to the petition, and both brought back to the Sctietary of State’s ollue, 
179 — wHirant prepared there addressed to the Attorney or Solicitor (lemril for 
the making out the patent, th — the patent brought to the Sccietui> if SiUe s 
office, to obtain the Kings Mgnatuie, tb — taken to the Signet office, foi i 
warrant ordering the Ijoid Chancellor to mal e out the pitent t/ — Ul on to tlie 
Fiivy Seal office, theie a new warrant to the Lord C hancelloi 180 — takon to the 
Loid Ghancelior’s office, tb — patent drawn out and bc iled tb » — remarks on tin 
above regulations, ib — table of costs, lb 1— table showing what part of them goes 
into the Exchequei, and wint as fees, tb — also comparative stitcnicnt of pUent 
costs in France, Spam, Austria, and Amenta, tb — foolish irgunicnt f ir kcc pmg 
up the high cost of patents answered 184 — compaiativc statement ol the t ix on 
patentees with the other costs, ib — impolicy of imposing heavy costs on p itc nts, 
185 — table showing the gradual inciease in the number oi piteiits annnillv 
leqtiired, — evidence icspccimg the piocesa of taking out p Units and the 
mischievous inconveniences consequent on the present systi m, IHb cf st /q — 
remarks on tl e management of that part of it relating to caveats iiul sjtecitica 
tions, 189 seqq — items of expcUhC for obtaining copy of a specificatmn, 195. 

— ■■■ unreasonableness of Judge-made law m setting aside, 447 — case of Mi 

Bainbndge, tb — pemarks on the principle of the voidaiue ot patents 448- cise 
of Lo-'d Cochrane’s p&tent for the use of coal tar oil in street lamps, */ ft \eq . — 
Mr. Metcalf’s for ai improvement in the manufactuic ot hair-hnishes 449 
seqq ,;^ — Mr Farcy’s statement respecting the wording of patents, 45 i — remuks 
of the late Lord Tenterden, Mr Aithui Aikin, Mr Newton, and Mr Faiiy, 
lesmtmgthe deciding in patent cases, 456 — wliat constitutes a new manufae- 
ture, 457 et seqq, — can a patent be m untamed for a piituiple, 459 — facilities for 
the recollection of identity in times long past, m order to set aside patents in the 
present, 461 — Sergeant Copley’s statement in the case of Bovil against Mooie, 
<^rawn from that of Mapgregor and Macfarlane, 4 l 2 — extractfrom L< id Kenjon’s 
address to the Jury in the case of Iliarnah agriiiRt Ilai^dcastle, 463 — -the i rse of 
Ml. Burton, i5 — mischief at ising from the wabt, in Judges, of a knowledge in 
mapufactuics, 464, ei seqq , — extiacts from the socc ification of Mr- WJ> clei’s 
patent, 466 — objections of the Judges to the spetification, with remarks on them, 
th,ei§eqqi — Mr. Kneller’s case, as^^tated with that of Knight and Kirk in the 
trial of Hullet againsV Hague, 469 et seq . — concluding remarks, 470. 

h^tn ; by the Author of * The Manners of the Day/ 314. 
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roUticul Etonomy^ John llopKms 07i , — See Hophm, John^ &,c. 

Pom-Laii Co? 7 ?mi 6 Ston, Appendix to Report (A) Go — bee Labourcu, 

Pojmlatton^ proportions of •flit white and colouied, m Puerto Rico, liS. 

tm of tht ( riminul Lau of V dland the rn^lish 1 iw of lieaFon, with its 
(.rand Jury imposed on Stoll uid — ilso tini by Juiy in ccituii civil cis'’*., 
%h — wish of Scotl ind th it tht 1 nglish would leeept tneii sjstcm o it isteiin.^ 
piopeity and then Lotal ( tuils, — piattite oi the C iiniiiuL Jje#v ol Scotland 
thiou.^h all its sti_,es, tb . — coinmitim nts and piosr t utions irndt uid conducted 

b> jiiohssioiiciJ Ma^istiatcs ind Jawjeis at tht piiblit txpenst,/^ duty ol the 

Piocuiutor hstal fll — cvainin ition hefoie the Maj^istr ite, st ciet b — oHite ol tlic 
ShcriH and the Shenlls substitute, it se/y — slight oli in os tiicd behie 
the Shciill, nilh the piocuiatoi fiscal as pio^-ecntoi:, 98— iTightr oflciices 
before the ( ouit of Justiciry lord Advocate proseciitoi, — use made 

« ol the piisonei s d< ehr ition befoie the m i^istiat il — letusd to answer questions 
in cxuninUion he^in the IMagistiite considcud vidence ol £,uilt, th - ibhuidity 
of the niattei of loim ceitiluitt tbit the piismei inidt his di el nation in Ins 
sohe senses ib(i*i // — londuet ot the ti i'll, 9*1 — olbut ol tht ord 

\(lvoe ite and Ins pout IS ton^id itd tf e/ esse of the oilieers of the Ko^s 
and f loinitfyi 10 / 111 , lUI — poivti ol the Loid Advocate in iehtrictin„ tht Jibi I ' 
< insidercd in its (onseqiieiites 104 — condui t of tl e Loid Advocui in isOl in tfie 
ill III of Moiiisin ^100 — Ills d( fence of it in the House of '' ommons, 107 — Jiidgts 
in Scotl ind special phithis i/nnst tlie piisoiiei, 109 — no i])pt li f oin the 
Criminil ( ouit 1 l(*-gionnds of 'i/giavitiou in it / tC sfq — leplj of the Loid 
Tustict Ck ik to Mi ^jml’s deft nee of himself, that his me isiiics were respet tful 
ind pcsteibh — by petiti uiing 1 IJ — doctiines and opinions ol othei Stoteli Liw 
I ids on tlu Mint subp < t, 11 { — eh ii at t< r and piotcss ot a btotch indietinent, 

1 14 — bcoti h leg il opinions of sedition, IIG H scyy — Mr* MuirS statement ot the 
eiinu ch ir^ed on him, 1 IH 

Pu s(ni Po'^tj)e if 4flais 2a9 — question it piesents 2’J9-de(uUd mugudto 
ilu bouiet ot It, 260 — aitiul polity of the 1 oin in asseiting loiyism to be the 
bulw ilk ol inoiiiicby tb — tht 11 letent influent t with the king an u t of despei ite 
idvenluif — lingrnng piogiess of Relonn since tlie at tomplisbment of the 

lit I imllill, 2f)l — ibiuptcxerei < of th< pit ro itue, and tn ky eontiu intt of 
it idviseis t / — tiurfvonllH paitol the p jh indiMieiisiblj net t ss uy in the 
pit sent ( iisis, ‘2li2 — the t illat} ol ‘mrasuirsn t men* (\posid, 2(i3 — ixtruts 
liorn the iddtess ol Mi (iisb uit to the eh rtors of \ irlh r)(ib\shii( Jit! 
(fiulition of the e< unlr> it the time of th< dismi sil ol tlu lift Mmi itis, 
if.tfsuf — ^lustuin «)1 I esjioiisibiliTy foi it 2 thefs(q — t \ti irt fioin a j> iiiiphk t 
I Nitiond Pio|uit> * 269 (\is,t(n<rof i Miiiistiv k s d pt ndt ut •>!, the w ill 

ol tht Ciowii thin ot the two H nistsof Pi I iment, 269 ^ 

P) i(f6s,Inh/ M 7 ^aii 2H ] — (lOut raJ rem iik on novt ]i*>t , lion^tht tnlva^i'. 
tt) lilt piesent, 2 12 — e\tii</»' tut wtniud tl it \ >1 iti 11 t, mil Jiis a».(ciint t f 
Jkl^ian levtilntuui, 2'^ > * Y/ — iit<kselm\t, its i istn^ti ind Ihtii 

( oMveisation, 287 t# St y; eonstjucht n of the u il fi in lii to () tend, 2H7 
I lemish p unit IS 2H9 inuMt 1 ms, 2*K) — il u i it i 1 1 ihi DuUh I ir iiid Ins 
tjnidui t tow nd*s the Ikl/iins 29 *-296 — f iniition ol tht 1 in^doni ol ^the 
\ t theil iiids, its constitution ind t lust > oV llit i v iluti n, polu 1 

stilt ot Gennanv, oOO if srq , — the frti gci eht >02 — si itc ot lit!^,iuin imt the 

i evolution, JOi 

Pi 0 (f^ J f 7 h<tux ih s U tppo) U (I la (immisuo?t d Jf) lyur irUiUl^t e pm Ovdoniuua e 
du 12 Duinibii 1891, .V.J 2Pr 

Pior(^i> of obtain HU*" Patmis, 172 — Sec^V 

Pi pita /’tfT spiiit of i, without* tlu feini 4(H> — hould be gcnei<il, in 1 uliffjjp 
iiieoine, if — pimtiphs foi the hisibof i Piopt ijy J i\, if — difliciiltvol adjusiing 
till proportions of ineome uising fioni wige^ytiatk, lud comniert e, and means 
siiggt <^ed, lb (I '^Kf — ineuast ol i vtc on llu?*iieh e ii'^idcied^ 406 — substitution 
of (lilt et foi induct t tasation, 407» • 
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INDEX OF ARVkAeR. 

* 

Provcrh of different Nations t 343 — remarks on tliem as vehicles of instruction, ih, 
— universal inHuence of mystery on the liliinnn mind, ib . — quotations of Hcluew, 
Cieolc, Latin, Gaelic, Irish, Spanish, and Oriental proveibs, 344 — Triads of 
tlie Cymrif lA.— Cornish tiiad, 343 — remarks on the Srfinilion and ingredients of 
a proverb, 34G — similar proverbs in dillerent countries, 347 e/ seq , — character of 
a people denoted by that of its proverbs, 348 et seq. — Hebrew proverb of tlie 
division of the beard, 351 — old proveibs rendered inapplicable by change of 
customs, — instances of litciaiy ignorance in Louis, Bishop of Dm ham, 
db, et Acy.—aiircdote of Martin the Abbot, in explanation of an old saying, 352 — 
character of the English proverb, th. et srq , — of tlie Scotch, 353 — of the Spanisli, 
354 — change of taste lespceliiig the use ol pioveibs, ib. rt tcq. — character of the 
Italian proverbs, 355 — former characters of towns and places denoted by old 
proverbs, 35G et seqy. — proverbs in allusion to the llomish clergy, 35.‘) — a reply 
of Piiulns Emilias a proverb at the present day, th . — proveibs found in heraldic 
mottos, ib. — law maxims, proveibs in a learned dicss, 3b0 — ^authorities in favou^ 
of the use of proverbs, 3GI. • 


‘ R. 

Rtfort fiom the Select Committee on the House of Coujmons Buildings; nllli 
minutes of evidence taken bcfoie them, 13th M«iy, 1833, Id3, 

from the Select Committee on the law relative patents for invcntious> 

172. 

oil Tea Duties. Ordered to he printed, 25tb July, /S34, 3G1. 

of the Select Committee on the law relative to Patents for inventions, 

ordered by the House of Commons to be printed l2tL June, 1823, 447. 

Rome Hhtoey of^ Parte I. to IV. — See Toryism m Home, 

S. 

Simeon^s Letters to hU Kiusfotk ; written chiefly from France and Belgium, 510. 
Sketch Book of Fashion, The ; by the Author ol * Mothers and Dauglitcib.’ 314, 
Slif*ht llemudscenofs of the Rhine, Switzeiland, and a corner ot Italy, 510. 
Speaker, hU posdhlc influence in the House of Commoiib, 500. , 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of S. T, i'oleridgr, .031. » 

Speech of liord .lohn Russell at Ilouiton, 17th January, 1835, 472. 

Sammary of the Poirers and Dnites of Juries in Criminal Triatb iti^cotlaml ; By 
WilluyirStecle, E**!, 32. 

S'ijdplement to a Practical Treatise on the law of Patents for inventions; with 
suggestions of many alterations on that law ; by Richard Godson, M.P., 447. 


r 

Tlihle-Talk of S, T. Colerid^^e, 5.31 — remarks on the political apostacy of Colei idge, 
ib. et seqq . — his vulgar attack on Malthus, 532 — Ins notions respecting the 
^ advantages of machinery, 533 — oiy. the National Debt, 534 — Landlords, 535 — 
Slavery, or the servile compulsion of labour, 535 — his conviction of the tendemy 
of the European nations to come undei the rule of pure monarchy, 536. « 

Tobetlarisch statislichc Uebersicht der Staatiui des Deutschen Bundcs, 131. 

Tea ami Tea-Trade^ 361 — the Tea plant deserv'd, «iA. el seqq . — mode of cultivation 
and nature of crops, 3{i’2etseq . — piovinnes the green and black teas aie 

-cultivated, 363 — whose propeity and liow dispo.sed of for inanufactuie after 
picking the leaves, ib . — time of its airival bH; Canton, 364 — enumeration of the o 
sorts, with tlieir prices at Can^n,*’i5. — different terms used for them by different 
nations, 365 — Uicir respeclive^jjufllities, ib . — tea cultivated in other countries 
than China, but not fit for expm t’fition, 366— eaten in some parts of th% Birman 
territory, lA,— culture of (5ie tea plant about to be tried in Hindostan, 367— its 
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consumptioiiin (liflcrent countiits, «<?^J,r-vaiiTtion*in tbo price ot team 
( Inna between the yens 1747 and 1S27, .j70 — its relative lonsnmption in the 
United Kingdom, at ^liosc two p'enods, 371 — capability ot CJiiiia to furui&h 
an incieased supply ^ opening the tea-trade, ib et jtry — eflect ot tea 
upon the human Iraine, SJl — the most elij»iblc mode of levying tfic duty on tea 
considered, 373 ^ ^ effect of high and low duties, tb, et sajiq — table ot the 
Lnglish and Amcncan rated duties 377 — selhsh interteicnce ot the tea dealeis 
and biokcis in opposition to the interest of the public, 179 it spqq — -allair ot the 
bincapoic tea, 3S3 — table showing the operation of a unifoiiii diit^i f two shillings 
pel pound as proposed by the tea dcaleis and brokers, M-*of^he lespective 
duties on Bohea and C ongoii tea from 1 784 to 1819, 387- tab'e showing the 
iinpoitations of Bohea and other blaek Uas in Ameiii i lioin the year 1821 to 
1829, 3b8 — in 1831 and 1832, 389 — levcnue how cHected by a unitoim rate ol 
diit}, th it Acgy— table sbew'ing the quintity ot tia which ^mid duty in the 
United States toi the yeais 1827 and 1830, 393— evidence ol the advantage of 

ii •latcd over spccitu duties, %h it teq — tin public interest howaffeettd by the 
monopoly of the East-1 ndia Corr^any, 395 jty - piesent scale of duties, too 
high, 39b— piobablc increase ot consumption liom the ojieniiig of the trade, 397 
et biq — piopcf^cd reduction of lates, 398 — inonls ot tlie pi oph bcntiitcd by the 
use ot tea, 399— motive ot the tea dtaleis for desmug v specihc duty, 400 — the 
admixture of teas by them, ib. et 6c/. — mode of conducting tJie bales at the India 
IJousc, 401, ^ 

luryi^m in No Destruction of Universal Su/Ingc, 40 — definition and utility 
of histoi), %b* et JCQ— Toiy policy exhibited in the sybtcni of education contiived 
for the south of Engl ind, 46 / 1 ieq — expediency of e \pos1n4 and counteracting the 
abuses of its administialion, by an cxammatiun of some lelativc points ol Roman 
history, 47 ( t sey.— the policy of Romulus in hrs pohticd eharactei, 48 et Acy. - 
(onstitiUion of the Senate, 49— 'the Eqiiite'', oO — Plebeians, i/>,— character of 
union between the Patricians and Plcbiins, ib — decUralion of war and peace the 
piciogativi ot the people, xh et Acy.— the constitution ciirupted In J arquimus 
Priscus, 51 — the powei given to the ptojde by the establishment of Universal 
Sulhage not abused in iheir hands, 52 — insidious policy of tseivius 1 ulliiis to 
tiansfer it to the nobility and Patiiciuns, tt ) — his policy successful -the people 
cheated of their powci and their iibeity togcthci, 53— brief statement of lU 
results, 54. 


/ mt to Germany and the Low Countries, by '^ir Aithui Brooke Paulkiier, 510. 

} mh and hketches at Home and Abioad, by Mis, Jami sou, alO 

} oft 6 of M Oil (16 of the Ite/unual House, 5l — c liii ictei anei commeniktion of the 
work, 55 — suogestioiib loi the inipiovemciit of it, ib, ^ 

V. 

Young Duke, The, by the authoi of ‘ Vi^wn Gray,’ 314. • 
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■^ARON, 139 

Abbot, Ml. F. 186 t 

Abbot, chief jMbtice, 4o2, 453 

Aberciomby, loid, 105, 113, 118 

Adam, Mr. 117 

Adams, 321 

Aikin, Lucy, 8 

Aikiu, Mr. A. 456 

Aime-Maitin. L. 504, 505, 507, 508 

Albert, 283, 325 

Albuqueique, duke of, 327 

Alford, 18 

Alison, Archibald, 92 
Allen, Ml. 164, 167, 168 
Althorp, loid, 445, 446 
Alva, 295 

Anne of Austria, 12, 331 
Antrim, cail of, 22, 29 
Apelles, 359 
Aichimedes, 147, 291 
Archy, 17 

Anstotle, 8, 317. 361 
Arundel, earl of, 14 
Asgill, 532 
Asliwoith, 86 
Asmodcus, 11 
Astley, sir .facob, 35 
Austin, John, 195, 196 

B^BBAfrL, 121 

Bdcon,'i3, 120,31!), 354, 361 
Bacon, sir Nich. 354 
Bailey rev. R. 66 ^ 

Balbasis, marquis of, S34 
Balbq, Marquis of, 329 
Baldwin, 411 
Ealmj[*rtno, lord, 22 
BaifiUridge, 447, 448 
Banlm, 472 
Baiineman, 8.5 

Pireutli, Margravine of 144 
Bat rot, Odiilon, 520, 53o 
Barrow, 85 
Barthc, M. 513 
Bai{hoiomew, 86 
Bassompierre, 14 
Bastwick, Dr. 21 
Bftude, M. 213 


Bavaria, piince of, 342 
Baylis, 86 
Baynes, 1 15 

Beapmont, Madame dc, 506 
Bed fold, eail of, 28 
Bentham, 120, 501 
Benyon, 86 
Beranger, 306, 30? 

Beienger, M. 520’, 530 
Bernal d, lieut.-gf i.i213 
Berne\eldt, OldcL 288 
Bernot, 290 
Bcirs, Walter, 116 
Bciville, 521 
Bexley , loul, 442 
Bigland 321, 

Birlc}, 86 

Bishop, rev. 11. 68, 92 
Blacker, 352, 359 
Blcickstone, sir W. 105 
Blainville, 14 
Blomfield, lord, 442 
Hogson, col. 67 
Bohnbroke, lord, 45 
Holland, baron, 21 1 
Bonnet, count, 212 
Bossuct, 507 

Bourbon, 100 ♦ ^ 

Bovil, 4b2 

Biadbhavve, seigeant, 40 
Brady 421, 425 
Brahma, .312 
Bramah, 462 

Brandcnbuigh, elector of, 328 
Bridget, 86 
Bristol, earl of, 14 
Broglie, duke de, 513, 520 
Brooke, lord, 26, 27 
Brothers, 86 
Brougham, lord, 196 
Brof'n, 8b 
Browlir^V T. 196 
Bl'uee, ^0 

Buckingham, duke of, II, 14, 16^ 332 

Bull, John, 353 

Bulwer, E. L. 119, 120, 121 

Burke, 536 

Burnes, lieuti 369 





Burnet) bishop) 8| 9 
Burnett, J 
Biiriows, 206 
Burton, Mi. 463, 464 
Byton, lotd, 120 


Cjebar, 12, 146 
Calderon, Rodrigo de, 332 
Camden, 346 
Canning, Mr. 442 
Canovd, 320 

Canterbuiy, archbp.of, 17, 21, 27, 33 
Capel, lord, 502 
Capriata, 322 
•^rr, sii J. 512 

Catiline, 320 * 

Carew, sir Alex. 33 
Carhle, 19S * 

Carnal t, rev. IV. 91 
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Confucius, 399 
Copeland, 86 

Copley, Mi. sergeant, ^62 
Cotton, sir Rob. 20 
Cottington, 493 
Contland, 86 
Cousin, 520 
Coventry, 13, 17 • •# 

Cox, 321 
( iichton, 468 
( loKei, Mr. 164 

Cromwell, Olivei, 3(K 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
39, 489, 500|502, .^03 
Ciopppr, W. 70, 73, 83 
Ciut< blcy, 1.97 
Cunin Ciidtiine, M. 252 



Chadwick, Mr. 67, 68, 71, 75, 77, ?2, 83, 
84 

Charles, duke of Nevers, 333 
Charles, duke of Brunswick, 151 
Charles, prince, 332 

Chailes I. 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 32, 3.3, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 41, 44, 
45, 315, 318, 443,488,489,491, 492, 
493, 495, 497, 498, 499, 500, 501 
Charles II. 4S8, 500, 5()3 
Charles II. of Spam, 321, 326, 328, 336, 
340, 341, 342, 430, 431, 432, 436 
Chailes V. emp. 142, 301, 323, 325, 327 
Charles X 299 
Chasse, genial, 516 
Chesterfield, lord, 354 
Chillingworth, 17 
Chi tty, 196 
Christ, 44, 508 
Cinque Mars, 331 
Cldie, eail of, 28 

Claiendon, 20, 26, 43, 322, 335, 500, 

502 

Cftirk, John, 196 
Claude, 289 

Cochrane, lord, 448, 449 ^ 

Codignus, 196 

Coke, 18, 354, 360, 429, 507 
Colepepper, 25, 43, 489, 502 
Coleridge, S. T.631, 533 
Collins, 20^ 

Columbus, 326 
Colwin, 411 
Cond<ia’^5,337 
Constant, 190,307 
Cooper, 86 


Dalmatia duke of, 513 
Dangeau, 317 

DWrembeig, prince, A. 515 

D’Arembcrg, duke, 515 

Daniel, 207 

Davies, 448, 462 

Davis, sir J 517 

Davis, Mr. 82 

Davy, sii 11. 459 

De Gerando, 521 

De Golb^ry 520 

De Cazes, duke, 21.3, 225 

De D-imremont, M 213, 219 

Dc Montfoit, M. 212 

De-Montrol, 521 

De la Pinsonnu re, M. 212 

De Sado, count, 213, 521, 530 

Delaboide, A. .'520, 530 

Demosthenes, 8 

Denbigh, 36 

Depies of Antwcip, 290 

De Put, Ilenii, 290 

Desjobert, 520* 

De Tiacey, 521, 530 
Desormeaux, 322 
D’llaubcrsart, count, 212 
DMsraeli, J. 343, 646, 350, 361, TgO 
Digby, 36 • 

Digges, SII Dudley, 14 
Dillon, loid, 28 
Dionysius, 49, 50 
Ditchficld, 86 
Douglas, Archibald, 364 , 

Du Bos, 516 
Dubrones Luttyotb, 521 
Durampe de Rosamel 9 213 
Duchatel, M.213 
Dumont, M. 213 
Dundonald, earl, 448 


J^undonald, earl, 44o 
Djilop, John, 321, 324^ 
• T^,n, M. 105 • 

T^ilttlinger, 152 
Duval d^Ailly, capt. il2 


34 
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Dwight, £20 

Edith, queen, 411 

Edward the Confeasor, 409, 411, 412, 414, 
417 

Edward 1. 145, 412, 417, 418, 419. 421, 
435 

Edwaid ITT. .r)9, ^:7. 421, 424, 426, 433 

Edward IV. 421 

Edwaid VI. 70, 428 

Eliot, sir John, 14, 15, 444, 489 

Ellenboroufth, lord, 451 

Ellis, Mr. 380 ( 

Tallis sir IT. 410 S 

Elizabeth, queen, 9, 354, 355, 358, 284, 
429,431,495 ^ 

Einorj% Dr. 129 

Ennius, 5.V2 

Epaminondas, 340 

Erasmus, 361 

Er'jkine, Mr. ITarry, 103 

h5'<5kine, Mr. J 17 

Esk:?rove, lord, 105, 112 

Kssev, earl of, 25, 26, 30, 32, 36, 358 

Eustace, 511 

FAHREiVurrT, 452, 466, 468 
Fairfax, lord, 2S, 30, 34, 38, 489 
Falkland, lord, 25, 28, 43, 4h9. 502 
Fanshawe, 322 
Faraday, Dr. 459 

Farey, Mr. 177, 1B6, 193, 455, 456, 457 
Faulkner, sir A. B. 510, 518, 519, 520 
FVlton. 17, 27, 45 
Fenelon, 505, 506 
Ferdinand III. emperor, 337 
Feidinand, duke of Gii,astalla, 3.33 
Ferdinand of Spain, 323 
Feidinand, king of Hungary, 334 
J’ernando V^alenzuela, 338 „ 

Fenibach, 143* 

Flelden, 86 
Fielding, 356 
Fiennes^SO, 502 
Finch, 24 „ 

Fleetwood, 18 
Fleuiy,'abbe tie, 505 
Flintcr,.col. 123, 124, 125, 126, 128, 129, 
I30;^l3l 
Forsyth, 511 
Fox, ‘536 
Fr^nris, 207 

Franklin, Dr. 361 ‘ 

Fraser, 204 

Frederic the Great, 144, 146 
FredefVi? Henry, prince, 333 
Frederick Will. 519 
Freeland, Henry, 90 
FrezeYJ'gen, 218 


G^.H'eo, 123 

Gall^nd, 344, 349 

Gamhier, adini.''!, 439, 440, 446 

Gardiner, sir T. 500 

Garret, 86 

Garjow, Mi. 449 

Gauden, 44 

George HI. 466 

Gerrald, 113 

Gibbon, 324 

Gillies, Mr. Adam, 117 

(ienghiz Khan, 349 

Glamoigan, earl ol, 33, 37 

Glenhani, sir '1.31 

Gobaiid, M. 296 

Gobelfn, 320 

Godson, II. 447, 456, 469 
TIonzalo de (joidova, 333 
Gothe, 1.35, 302 
Gooch, Rich. 54 , 

Goidon,85 *, 

Gordon, P. L. 510. .''^20 
Goidon, sir John, 10' 

Gott, 86 

Goal burn, Mr. 444 
(Jrana, marquis of, 329 
Grand holm, 85 
Grant, 86 
Gregory VIT. 140 
Grftry, 290, 291 
(Irey, loid, 513 
Grim^-tone, sii flarbottle, 9 
Guicciardini, 290 
Guillominot, count, 213 
Guillemot, 351 
Gui/ot, Madame, 506 
Guizot, M.4H8, 489, 4.90,491,492, 493, 
494, 495, 496, 501,502, 503 

Hadden, 85 ‘ ^ 

Hague, 460 
Hales, judge, 145 
Hall, John, 75, 82 
Hallam, II. .9, 27, 41,43, 408 
Hamilton, 17, 30, 335, 499 
Hampden, 16, 20, 2e, 27, 32, 497, 502, 
503 

Hardcastle, 462 
Harper, Alex. 97 
.Jarrington, 502 
Haivey, 123 
Ilattbl'. 10 
Hcathi>.‘, 85 
Hep/len. 86 ' 

Honry I. 414, 416,418 
Ilpnry R.414,417,418, 419 “ 

Henry III. 416,420,421,4-25 
Henry VI. .H56. 421, 438 
Hcmy VII.427,428 
Henry Vlir. 428, 430,495 
Heibert, George, 346 
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Herbert, 498 
Herries, Mr. 445 * 

IIe«;Re, elector, 519 ^ 

Ile>l)n,494,495 
IJKkson, Mr. W. 67 
Ilobbima, 28^1, 291 
Jlobbcs 123, 144,315,317, 
IIo<lgskin, 143,511 
Iloffpr, •'^01 
HoUKwoith, 86 
Holland, oail of, 11, 28 
Holland, Mr. T. 11. 69 
Hollis, 26, 502 
IJoneyman, Mi. 96, 97 
^od, Robin, 348 
Hooper, 9 
Hopton, 30 
Hoi ace, 347, 52ff 
Horatius, 51 
llotbann, 33 
Houdancoiirt, 337 
Howaid, 190 
Howard, lord, 499 
Hoivel. 322 
11.1^0,143 
Hiiish, Ml. 69 
Iliillct, 469 

Hume, Mi. Baron, 115 
Hume, David, 36 
Hume, Ml. 444, 445 
Hume, Joseph, 513 
H usse), 86 

Hyde, 25, 20, 489, 498, 499, 


504 


■) 


500 


X|OF NAMES. 

Keates, 516 
^elly, 353 


eiTnet, 19 
Kenyon, lord, 463 
Kirk, 86, 469 
Knatchbull, sii E. 445 
Kneller, 469 
Knight, 469 
Knoll ys 10 
Knox, John, 22 
Kotzebue, 150 

Lacrosse, 520 . *• 

Lafayette, M. dij, 310 
Lafayette, (leorge, 521 
Laine de Villeveqnev^i?! 

Laing, Ml. Malcolm, 1 17 * • 

Lamai line, 521 ^ 

Hun belt, 502 
Lanai k, loid, 39 
I^nsdown, 421 

Lapshe, rev. Jas. 96, 97 «■ 

Lai ouehcfuucaul ULiancoiirt, 521 
Lassus, Roland, 290 

Laud, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 45, 492, 494, 
495, 496, 498, 499 
Lauderdale, lord, 39 
Lawience, M. 212, 225 
I^ayton, bfr., 380, 381 
Leai h, 206 

Le Blanc, Mi. Justice, 449 
Lcofstane, 356 
Leopold, king, 519 
Leopold of Baden, 1 58 
Leima, duke ol, 328, 332 


Tvi ANTE, cardinal, 333, 331 
Iieton,38, 39, 502 
living, Eduard, 319 
Isabella,, 2^324 
Tsainboit, 520, 530 
Jhki, 323 


JAfQurMONJ, Victor, 304, .305 
James I. 10, 11,288, 332, 429, 
James II. 360, 431 
Jameson, Mrs. 510, 412 
Jay me de Sotomayor, don, 340 
Joforson, 507 
Jcbonadab, 350 
Jehu, 21,350 
Jermyn, 17 

Jesus Christ, 502, 608, 509 
John, king, 415, 418, 419, 421 9 
John of Biaganza, 335 ^ 

John of Austria, 337, .338, .341 
.Tohn8on,Di.S. 121,346,4.57 
Joyce, 38 
Jussieu, 361 
JustiniJfi, 197 
Jiixon, 494 



! Lcbly, 24, 30, 37 
i Lhu} d, 345 
Lie he, marquis of, 341 
Lilly, 27 ^ 

Linnaeus, 361 
Littleton, 28 
Livy, 51, 5,3 
Lobb, 360 
lA)cke, John, 9 
Ijottus, chancellor, ^8 
London, bishop of 21 
Longinus, 8 , 

Lookup, 207 
• Loudon, lord, 39, 41 
Louis Philippe, 212, 502,531 
Louis XHI., 12,288 - 

Louis XIV. 317, 318, 336, 338, 339, 341, 
4H9 

Louis, bishop of Duiham, 351 

Louis 1. of Bavaria, 158 

Louis, de las Torres, don, 340 ; 

Lou'n de Haio, 336 
•Lo'L^l d ’Oilcans, 326, 339, 341 
jola, 49 
Lilian, 9 
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Lucas, Sir Charles, 30 
Lud, 3^ 

Ludlam, 345, 

Ludlow, 26, 502 
Lyndhurst, lord, 459 
Lyon, 105 

Maberlt, Mr. 8^ i 
Macauley, Mrs. 19 
Maefarlane, 462 
Macgregor, 462 
Mackintosh, Mr. 448 
« Mackintosh, laird Oi, 359 
M'Kenzie, It. col. 102 [ 

M^Kenzi^ sir G. 115 
Macquire', lord, 3> 

Macdlloch, 271 
Madox, 415, 421 
Maitland, 426 
Majendie, Mr. 82, 90 
Malcolm, sir J. 311 
'-M'c.'lheldey, 143 
Malte-Brun, M. 399 
Mai thus, 532, 533 
Manchester, 17, 30, 32 
Marcet, Mrs. 2, 3 
Margarot, Mr. 105 
Marlet, 523 
Martin, 502 
Martin, abbot, 352 
Martineau, 190 
Mary, queen, 428 
Mary Anne, queen, 337; 341 
Marshall, 86 
Massey, colonel, 27 
Massillon, 507 
Matilda, empress, 418 
Maurice, M. 219 
Maurice of Nassau, 288 ; 

Maxiinilian, Joseph, 158 
May, 491 
Mazarinp 503 

Medina Celi, duke of, 328, 341 
° I^iedina del Rio-Seco, 341 
M^hul,*'290 

Meilleraye, mar^chale de, 318, 319 
Meistc!^ Prof. 143 
Melgar. count of, 341 
Mern^^tiier, H. A. 408 
Metcalf, Mr. 449, 450, 451 
Meyer, 286 
Miguel, don, 307 
Milton, 120, 144, 502, 50: 
Mitchell, Dr. 85 
Mittermaier, 143, 152 
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